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The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern- 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute, 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(«) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

{b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

\ (c) indicate the wages paid for farm work ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
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(f) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the v'arious countries for the organization of agri- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit ; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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De F. N. Z. van 20 OCTOBER 1909 xox I Mbi t909 {The Dutch General Association p/ Co-ppera, 
live Dairies from 20 October ^ 1900 to i May 1909), undated (1909). 

Association Gi&n6rale NAerlandaisg db I^aitbrxbs Coopi^attves ^c. {Dutch General 
Association of Co-operative Dairies , etc,) printed by Moaton and Co , The Hague, undated 

(1913). 

JAARVBRSLAOBN DER F. N. Z. {Annual Reports) 1966-1916. 

Officibl Oroaan van den Adgbmeenen Neobrlaniwchbn ZUIVEI.BOND {Oficial Organ of 
the F. N. Z.), Weekly paper, 1916-1917. 

Pamphlets of ^opaganda published by the F. N. Z. 

§ I. General remarks. 

The 'first trustworthy statistics regarding Holland, those of 1833, state 
that the meadows occupied about a third of the total area of the country and 
this fact remains true today. The official publications of 1916 show that 
out of Holland's territory of 3,418,581 square kilometres (i) there are 
I >252,319 square kilometres of meadows. Throughout the period on which 
the official figures bear no considerable conversion of meadow into arable 
land is noted. Only in the neighbourhood of the large towns and in a strict- 
ly circumscribed country — for example the Langendijk in the province of 
North Holland — market gardens have invaded land which formerly served 
to feed live stock. Elsewhere the modifications are quite negligible. 

The provinces which are richest in meadowland are Frisia (about 
100,000 hectarevS out of 322,033), North Holland (about 70,000 out of 279,770), 
South Holland (about 80,000 out of 313,035), Utrecht (about 42,000 out 
of 138,543), Drenthe (about 23.000 out of 266,550), Overyssel (about 64,000 
out of 339,868) and North Brabant (about 11,000 out of 509,843). 

The soil of these districts largely enjoys the most favourable conditions 
for the formation of meadows. Turfy marshes below the level of the sea 
and of large streams are never without water and have so great natural fer- 
tility that as soon as drainage has been regulated they produce grass in 
abundance. The ditches surrounding parcels of land ^re usually navi- 
gable and facilitate the transport of milk. A peasant hardly ever has more 
than one horse which he uses to take him to the towi^ to market. 

From 1891 to 1900 the first hay harvest produced on an average in 
Frisia 2,981 kilogrammes (2) a hectare (3), 3,375 kilogrammes from 1900 
to 1910, 3,675 in 1915 iind 3,875 in 1916. The corresponding figures which 
refer to North Holland are : 3,502 kilogrammes from 1891 to 1900, 3,875 
kilogrammes from 1901 to 1910, 4,025 in 1915 and 4,100 in 1916. For 
South Holland we have 3,545 kilogrammes from 1891 to 1900, 4,000 from 
1901 to 1910, 4,400 in 1915. and 4,600 in 1916; and for Utrecht 3,649 from 
1891 to 1900, 4,125 from 1901 to 1910, 4,500 in 1915 and 4,650 in 1916. 

This increased fertility enables the peasants to send their animals 
onto the meadows earlier in the spring but necessitates on the other fiand 
the purchase abroad of a larger quantity of winter fodder. The imported 


(i) I kilometre = 109 \ 633 yards. (2} i kilogramme « 2.2 lbs. {3) i hectare a. 47 acres. 
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maize, for example, amounted to about 500 million kilogramnies in 1906 
and to more than 1,000 million in 1913. Sometimes, especially in the south, 
the land needs chemical manures in order that enough grass may be grown, 
but as a rule Dutch meadows are self-sufficient. Consequently milk produc- 
tion employs comparatively little labour. The men clean out the ditches, 
remove thistles from the fields, mow the ripe grass not used to feed the ani- 
mals — most often with modern machinery — and make cocks of it. The 
men and women together look after the cattle, whether these are out of 
doors or stalled, and milk the cows once or twice a day. Before co-opera- 
tive dairies were established the women also made butter and cheese. Such 
home production has now come to be exceptional in several provinces, but 
elsewhere — for instance in South Holland — nearly all the cheese is still 
made on the farms. One woman and two men servants and one ploughman 
now suffice for a farm of 25 hectares. 

Density of Live Stock. — From 1871 to 18S0 the average number of 
heads of cattle was 1,438,059, but from 1881 to 1890 it had increased to 
1,485,722, from 1891 to 1900 to 1,574,570, in 1910 it was 2,026,943, in 
1913 it was 2,096,599, and in March and April 1917 it was 2,301,532. The 
potilation of Holland passed from 4,012,693 in 1869 to 6,449,348 in 1915. 
The live stock therefore increased much more rapidly than the people. 
Out of the total nunilx^r of cattle in 1917 there were 1,234,594 milch cows 
giving milk. Thus there was one productive cow for every five inhabitants' 
— a clear proof of the importance of the dairy industry to Holland. The 
record density of live stock is found in the neighbourhood of Gouda where in 
1910 there were on 100 hectares of land 206 heads of cattle, as well as 163 
pigs and 45 poultry. 

Improvement of Live Stock. — It is ini])ossible to form an opinion on 
the present condition of live stock as compared wth their condition some 
forty years ago. It is evident however that the cows have become much 
larger for the old byres are not bigeiumghfor them. It is moreover almost 
certain that the care of breeding associations has had good results on the 
production of milk. Statistics as to this point are still defective but all leads 
to the conclusion that throughout Holland that perfection of breeding will 
be reached which has distinguished Frisia from time immemorial. The 
Dutch Herd-Book is attempting to form for the whole country an uniform 
breed of cattle such as already exists in Frisia. 

Depreciation of Butter. — The dairy industry would not however have 
attained to so considerable a development without the foundation of fac- 
tories which in a few 3’’ears completely modernized production. Peasants 
are always extreme consen^atives, in Holland no less than elsewhere. 
They would certainl}- not have changed their habits if thej’^ had not seen 
that their produce was suffering serious de]gireciation on foreign markets. 
Already in 1877 Frisian butter — the best butter in Holland — was worth 
niiich less than Danish butter on the British market, whither it was then 
most exported. 

This inferiority remained constant until 1890 and was considerably 
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accentuated toward 1897, after which date Dutch butter regained ground 
until in 1911 its value had become equal to that of Danish butter. 

To give an idea of the economic importance of this improvement it 
is enough to state that a rise of 10 cents in the price per kilogramme meant 
a gain on the total product 111 1912 — 43,500,000 kilogrammes — of 
4,350,000 florins (about £1,800,000). 

Fraud, — The chief cause of the depreciation of the butter was com- 
mercial frauds. The peasants delivered their butter to wholesale mer- 
chants, who as early as 1870 bought in the southern provinces butter con- 
taining an excess of vsebacic acid and, with the help of unscrupulous chemists, 
mixed it with margarine, thus obtaining a compoimd which contained the 
quantity of sebacic acid usual to Frisian butter. 

Dutch exports were consequently discredited. 

The honest producers were revolted, but it was only after a hard strug- 
gle that they could overcome the syndicate of defrauders. The latter had 
on their side the peasants of the southern provinces to whom they paid more 
than the market-price for their butter which was rich in sebacid acid and 
therefore suitable for being mixed with heterogeneous substances. 

These same peasants have since renounced such easy gains in order 
to re-establish the reputation of the produce of their nation. The asso- 
ciation for the production of dairy produce in North Brabant {Noord- 
brabantsche Zuivelbond) headed the reaction. It founded a niinque (cen- 
tral market) to compete with the syndicate's market, and after a ” butter 
war " of two years (1904 and 1905) got the better of the fraudulent traders. 

Modernization of Production. — We have already noted the excellent 
results of the energetic campaign against fraud : in 1911 the prices of Dutch 
and of Danish butter were once more equal. But to bring this about much 
more than the accidental victory over the fraudulent traders was necessary. 
The Danes, who came later onto the international market, at once organized 
their production on a modern system ; and as early as 1880 the Frisians un- 
derstood that they ought to learn from Denmark her good methods. An in- 
terval of some years had however to elapse before this theoretical avowal 
of inferiority had practical results. 

The Experts. — It was only in 1889 that the Frisian Society of Agricul- 
ture {Friesche Maatschappij von Landbouw) nominated the first expert who 
was responsible for inspecting dairy production. Between 1893 and 1900 
the other provinces followed Frisia's example. These experts were subsi- 
dized by the State but depended financially on the agricultural organiza- 
tions and were controlled only by commissions elected by these associations. 
In 1912 the govcrnm.'nt decided to change them into independent govern- 
ment servants, still however controlled by the aforesaid commissions. They 
are obliged to give lectures and courses of instruction, also to supply in- 
formation as to the industry," and to help to found factories, teaching the 
staff and inspecting and analysing all the products of such. From 1907 
to 1911 the lectures given numbered 807 and the total number who lis- 
tened to them was 51,000. 

The Butter Law. —■ The activity of the experts is also supported by the 
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law which has opposed fraud since 1900. Amended in 1910 this butter 
law prescribes the absolute separation of the manufacture of margarine 
from that of butter and determines for the latter a minimum and for the 
former a maximum content of fat. Since 1902 margarine has been further 
distinguished by a mark prescribed by government. 

We should add that since 1913 an analogous control of cheese, which 
also implies an official mark, has been instituted. 

§ 2. TiIK hole op PRIVATE ENTRRPRISI.. 

Government action depends on i>rivate initiative, and can therefore 
confine itself within the narrow limits we have examined. 

Frisia set the example. In 1902 the Frisian Society of Agriculture 
{Friesche Maatschappij van Landbou'w) founded the first station for the 
inspection of butter " (boterconlrolestation). The inspection is made by 
travelling inspectors who take samples of the butter produced by members, 
either in the farms or factories or during its transport, and may at any 
time examine administration. Fraud is punished by fines or in serious 
cases by expulsion. The “ members of the station must place the offi- 
cial mark 011 their produce. 

858 producers and dealers were affiliated to the boiercontrolestations 
“at^ the beginning of 1912. They represented a production of about 
45,500,000 kilogrammes, made almost entirely in factories since they in- 
cluded only 41 farmers and 55 dealers Since in 1912 there were alto- 
gether only 957 butter factories producing 50,000,000 kilogrammes, it 
is easy to understand why the government authorized this inspection, pro- 
curing for it official m<irks at ctist price and subsidizing it. The inspecting 
staff comprisiid in 1912 about 40 persons distributed over eight stations, and 
res]>ectively inspecting 14,2 4, ii Vj>, 5, 5 Vo and 3 3^^ million and 145,000 

kilogrammes of butter. 

This butter, as we have said, emanated chiefly from factories. The 
two first butter factories of Frisia were founded in 1879. They were not 
co-operative, ‘the first co-operative factory dating onb^ from 1887. The 
number of factories founded was 29 in i89<^) and that of co-operative facto- 
ries 16 ; in 1895 the corresponding figures were 41 and 34, in 1900 they were 
51 and 75, in 1910 they were 38 and Oh, and in 1916 they were 33 and 89 
The total number of co-o])erative butter factories in the whole country was 
216 in 1895 and 0^2 in 1916 Co-<iperative cheese factories numbered 201 
in igio and 236 in 1916. Industrial butter factories numbered 267 in 
278 in 191b and 282 in 1916, and cheese factories 90 in 1910 and loi 
in 1916. Thus in the whole country there were 882 butter factories and 
337 cheese factories in 191O. 

§ 3. The general dutch association of co-operative dairies. 

The co-operative establishments first united^ in a Dutch Co-operative 
Alliance {Nederlandsche Co&peratieve Bond), but the federal movement did 
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not acquire full strength until 1900 when the General Dutch Association 
of Co-operative Dairies — the Algemeene N ederlandsche Zuivelbond, ab- 
breviated to F. N. Z., was founded. 

The importance of this federation appears from the following table : 

Tabi^e I. — Evohiiion of the F. N. Z, 
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155 

i 5 t 

H 7 

217 

2 X 4 

1981 

i 83 i 

174' 

X64 

157 

(I) 152 

North Brabant . . 

no 

I3I 

Z30 

X22 

zao 

it6 

109 

109 

— 


j 


— 1 


— 


Drenthe 

33 

39 

40 

42 

4 X 

47 

45 

38 ’ 

2 Z 

29 

16) 

( 

25 ’ 

261 

*7 

32 

36 

Groningen .... 


27 

27 

23 

22 

! 

21 

21 

2X 

22 

22 

*♦1 

23 i 

25 

24 

34 

Brabant 

— : 

— 

— I 

— i 

— 1 

I “ ' 

— 1 

1 — 

— 

■ 

— 1 

I 3 | 

Z 4 

20 

! ** 

24 

North Holland . . I 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

1 

I i 

1 ^ 

— 

— 

— 1 

— j 

1 

63 

7 «| 

i 

Total • • • 1 

40, 

4az 

435 

436 j 

435 

445 

433 | 

430 

1 

380 

380 

' I 

369’ 384 

383 

454 

i 465 | 

1 495 


Quantity of milk handled {in thousands of kth<^nimme\). 


Frteia 

180 

Z 97 

243 

281 

268] 

277 | 

325 | 

361 

381 1 

367 

377 | 

369 

408^ 

449 

464 

322 

Guelder and Ove- 
ryssd 

44 

53 

56 

70 

1 

72 


97 | 

113 

130^ 

152 

1 

158! 

190 

233 

23Z 

278 

34 ? 

South Holland . . 

51 

52 

53 

56 

’“1 

69' 

rsl 

88 

136' 

I5I 

*50' 

135 

161 

*75 

160 

184 

North Brabant . . 

42 

48 

4 « 

46 

54 * 

6ii 

52! 

5-, 




1 

— 




— 

Drenthe 

32 

40 

43 

47 

46 

48 

55! 

99, 

4 ?l 

49 

39! 

42 

68 

.3^ 88 

63, 70 

93 

Groningen .... 


2 X 

24 

i 22 



29I 


33 

37 

38, 


531 

85 

Brabant 

1 

— 


1 

! 

j 


1 

— 

1 

__ ' 

- 1 


38 

48 

36 

70 

North Holland . . | 

1 

— 

. 



. 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- L 

7 a 

93 

ti7 

Total • • ' j 

366 

4IX 


Saaj 

521 

558 | 

626| 

719 ] 

729 

738, 

762 1 

1 

815 

959 | 

x,r39 

1,209 

MM 


(i) The reduction in the number ol Uictories in S uilh HolIaiKl iinplit*^ not retiogression 
but progress It means that the flaity industry has tolb^wed a reguhir dt n tlopmcnl which htn 
ended in the substitution of steam tor human energ\ 


Objects and Activity, — In one of its pamphlets f)f ])ropaganda, dating 
from 1913, the F. N. Z. explains as follows its organization and business : 

The association seeks to attain its end : 

1) By collaborating, on the basis of co-operation and reciprocal ad- 
vice, with all that can favour the prosperity of the afffliated unions ; 

2) By discovering and prosecuting for fraud in the manufacture 
of and trade in dairy produce ; 

3) By pressing the competent authorities to adopt all measures ad- 
vancing the interests of the dairy industry ; 

4) By granting diplomas for the various occupations in this industry ; 

0 By drawing up statistics as to dair>’' products ; 

^ By issuing a bulletin and other publications regarding the ma- 
nufacture of dairy products. 
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The members of the association are divided into ordinary and extra- 
ordinary members. Unions of co-operative dairies, recognized to be legal 
]K?rsons, may be admitted as ordinary members. 

The following may be admitted as extraordinary members : 

a) Societies recognized to be legal persons who administer a co- 
operative dairy and are established in a pto\nnce in which there is no union 
of co-operative dairies belonging to the F. N. Z. 

h) Persons who have proved their desire to favour co-operation in 
the dairy industry. 

The business of the General Association is divided as follows : 

i) General business. 

2 ) Weekly News-sheet (the official organ of the General Dutch Asso- 
ciatii>n of Co-operative Dairies) ; 

3) Mutual central purchase. *— An office provided with a laboratory 
buys the material necessary to production and packing for members desir- 
ing such. The figures representing sales passed from 222,955 florins in 
1913 to 701,751 florins in 1916. This increase is partly explained by the rise 
in j)Tices : the price of salts of soda passed from 4.80 to 17.30 florins, of salt- 
petre from 28.40 to 200 florins, of Limbourg coal from 85 to 155 florins, of 
British coal from 115 to 267.50 florins, of rennet from o.Cx) to 4 florins. 

4) Weekly tests of butter, to which from time to time competitions 
are added. 

5) Inspection. — Only dairies affiliated for the inspection of their but- 
ter to a station for the inspection of butter, ultimately supervised by the 
State . are admitted as members of the co-operative daily organizations. The 
inspection of the administration of the dairies is made in Frisia and the 
Southern Netherlands, in the name of the unions, by special employees of 
these, but in Guelder and 0 \^eryssel bv the secretary of the union in these 
provinces. In other dairies administration is inspected by the F. N. Z. 

o) Instruction of mechanics and advice tending to encourage the eco- 
nomical production of steam. The technical bureau advises organizers 
of new dairies and inspects the working of the machinery bought. An expert 
mechanic also gives all useful information as to boilers and methods of heat- 
ing. The courses for training the mechanic> employed in the industry date 
back to 1912. 

7) Issue of diplomas to the staff of dairies. — Every year the N. Z. 
holds examinations, on the results of which it grants vsub-nianagers', milk 
inspectors', butter makers’, cheesemakers’. centrifugists’ and mechanics’ 
diplomas. loi condidates presented themseh^es for examination in IQ16 and 
50 diplomas were granted, 

8 ) Commercial information to affiliated dairies. 

9) Information as to market conditions conveyed in a biweekly bul- 
letin. 

10) Pure cultures for the maturation of milk. 

11) Minque and export of butter. — The F. N. Z. has opened at Am- 
heim a minque which was founded in the first instance to emancipate dairies 
from fnerchants w'ho had entered into relations with the defrauders. Side 
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by side with this tmnque a department for the direct sale of butter without 
a middleman has been at work since 1908. This department sold 147,000 
kilogrammes in 1908 ; 1,698,000 kilogrammes in 1913 ; 4,665,000 kilogram- 
mes in 1915; and 7,341,000 kilogrammes in 1916. 

12) Insurance, — The N. Z. founded in 1915 a mutual society for 
insurance against accidents. Members of the federation can also insure 
against fire (3,695,000 florins in 1916) and against theft (750,000 florins in 
1916), and have concluded an arrangement with a life insurance company 
with a view to pensioning the employees and members of affiliated unions. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA 

rim "DEUTSCHE UANDWIKTSCHAFTI^ICHE (HiSElyUSCHAFT fDk OESTER- 
REICH” {German Ac^ricuHural Society for Austria). — Det AYbeitmachweisSy nth year, 
Hos. 2 and 3, Vienna, March,^ TQ17. 

This society was founded at Viem^a in 1916 and aims at promoting 
rural technique, and at solving in a uniform way the problems which in- 
terest agriculture. It holds meetings of those interested in them which deal 
with all the arguments, politics other than agricultural politics being ex- 
cluded. Available resources emanate from the society's own revenue, 
no grants being accepted or made. The society is divided into nine sections 
which deal respectively with the problems connected with the selection of 
seeds, forestry, stock farming, management anS book-keeping, improvements, 
mral buildings, and finally legal questions. 

Sub-commissions are investigating questions connected with sheep-rear- 
ing, the protection of plants, plants yielding oil and fibre, mountain lands, 
cheese-making, forage crops and seed for meadow-grass. 

The legal section helps members where questions of agrarian rights and 
taxes and tariffs are concerned ; the building section helps them when there 
is question of rural buildings. The societ}' holds regular meetings and con- 
templates holding exhibitions, issuing w^eekly sheets of news and publishing 
works of a technical character. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

A government (‘RDER as to the business of co-operative BVNKS --The 

Madras Bulletin of Co-operaUony Vol IX, No 3, September i()i7 

The government of India on 25 July 1917 passed an order as to cur- 
rent and savings-bank accounts in central banks and primary societies. 

In their recommendation the Committee on Co-operation in India de- 
precated the opening of current accounts b}' central banks except in places 
where banking facilities did not exist, and suggested th; 4 t a low rate of 
interest, not exceeding 2 per cent. , should be paid on such accounts, and that 
the whole amount so held should be covered by cash or government paper, 
irrespectively of fluid resources kept to cover other liat^^ties. In regard 
to savings accxiunts the committee expressed the opinion that 75 per cent, 
of the amount so held should be covered by cash or liquid investments, thart" 
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the maximum accepted on one account should be small, that notice of with- 
drawal should be required, and that these accounts should not be suffered 
to become current accounts. In the case of primary societies the commit- 
tee recomrriei^ded : a) that current accounts apd deposits at cdiJl should be 
prohibited, and b) that short-term deposits, if made in the form of savings 
deposits, ought to be encouraged when small sums within strictly marked 
limits were taken and dealt with on lines similar to those of the Post Office 
savings-banks. The committee considered that the rate of interest on such 
deposits might be left to local decision, subject to the control of the Regi- 
strar. 

The government order remarks on the want of uniformity among both 
central banks and primary societies in respect to the terms and conditions 
relating to sa\n[ngs deposits which in some cases are virtually withdrawable 
at call. It is essential that the rules regulating savings-bank accounts 
prevent these from endangering the stability of banks. Savings accounts 
should ordinarily be for such limited amounts that their sudden withdrawal 
cannot seriously dislocate the business of a bank, while the rate of interest 
should be low enough to attract only those who really need such a means 
of sa\ing. These safeguards seem in some cases to hav^e been neglected : 
under existing rules the maximum amount which may l>e deposited by 
a single depositor in such an account is in some cases as high as Rs. 50,000 ; 
while the whole sum deposited can be withdrawn at short notice or without 
notice, and, in some cases, the rate of interest allowed is as high as 4 
5 per cent, per annum. 

The government consider that in future the terms on which savings- 
bank deposits are accepted by the Madras Central Urban Bank should be 
adopted b}' all central banks, that is the maximum amount receivable in 
any one year from one individual should be fixed at Rs. 1,000, and the maxi- 
mum amount to the credit of an account at any time should be fixed at 
Rs. 2,000. 

The government also consider that the rate of interest allow^ed 011 sav- 
ings deposits should not exceed 3 Vs |>er annum ; tlie interest 

being calculated monthly on the lowest credit balance on any date of each 
month. Central banks should be required to hold 75 pet cent of the sums 
accepted in savings-bank accounts either in cash or government paper. These 
orders came into force at once in regard to all new savings-bank accounts. 
As regards existing savings accounts, it is directed that notice be given to 
the dex)Ositors that the orders will be applicable from the first of the fol- 
lowing month. 

As regards current accounts in central banks tke government direct 
that the maximum rate o-f interest be fixed at 2 ^ per cent, per annum, and 
that 75 per cent, of the total amount on such accounts be held in cash or 
government paper. 

The .same safeguards are imposed in the case of primary societies as 
in that of central banks. 
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CANADA. 

I, THE AEBERTA FARMERS’ CO OPERATIVE KLEV^ATOR COMPANY. — The Grain 
Growers' Guide, Winnipeg. 2H Ntweml)€r 1917. 

The brilliant succe^fe to which this co-operative company attained last 
year (l) was further developed in 191:6-17. 

The construction department built 43 elevators and six annexes, 52 
warehouses and 57 coalsheds during the year. 103 elevators handled 
375, 333 bushels of grain. The company is rapidl}" increasing the per- 
centage of grain handled b}’ the elevators in most places ; but the shortage 
of cars is a handicap which allows competitors to secure the grain which 
would otherwise come to the elevators. Owing to the smaller crop the ave- 
rage amount of grain handled by an elevator was less than in the previous 
year. The commissit)n department handled 8,804,700 bushels of grain. 

The buvsiness of the co-operative department increased beyond expec- 
tations. It handled 2,691 carloads as compared with 998 in the previous 
year, and a cOnsidrable additional amount was handled in lots less than car- 
loads. The total turnover of $1 ,519,984 was more than twice that of the 
previous year. 

The live stock department handled 1,242 carloads as compared with 
628 in the previous year. 

The balance-sheet showed a profit of $236,502 for the year, and the 
tax oil business profits amounted to $71,127. 

A dividend of 8 per cent, was paid to shareholders. The total assets 
of the company amounted to $2,554,790 as compared with $1,509, 496 
in the previous yeai. The capital stock stood at $563,689, the subscTibed 
capital being $1,291,620. The total turnover for the year was $26,000,000, 
and the profits work out at slightly less than one per cent, of this amount. 

Forty-two new local associations were organized, several without any 
assistance from the head office. There are now 145 local associations in 
Alberta, having 14,328 shareholders who hold 21,527 shares of the par 
value of $60 each. The annual meeting, held at Calgary" last November, 
recommended that every effort should be made to organize new local asso- 
ciations. 

The balance sheet of the United Grain Growers, which resulted on 
the fusion last year of the Manitoba Grain Growlers' Company and the 
Alberta Farmers' Co-operativ^e Elevator Compam", showed assets amount- 
ing to $6,180,524, the shareholders' capital and surplus being $3,484,656, 
the paid-up capital stock $1,825,300, the reserve $1,250,000 and the un- 
dividexl profit and loss $409,355. The turnover of the two companies, with 
subsidiary companies, was $100,000,000 in the previous year. 

The first shareholders' annual meeting of the united company will be 
held in November 1918. 


( 1 ) See our issue tor March 1017, i)uge 1 1 . 
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2 THK SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPAN\ . f! t' Grain 
Growtrs' Guide, Winnipeg, 28 November 1017 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company brilliantly con- 
tinued business in the year which ended on 31 July 1917 (i). 

The directors' report shows that in 1916-17 more than 34,538,637 bushels 
of grain (39,089,000 in 1915-1916) were handled through the company's 
258 elevators (230 in 1915-1916), while 2,198,912 bushels (4,109,000 in 
T9T5-1916) were despatched directly. The largest amount handled by a 
single elevator was 401,400 bushels. 

Net profits were less than in the previous year, amounting, to $250,752,83 
from which there was paid a cash dividend of 8 per cent, totalling $70,945.20 
The balance, namely $279,807.63, are to be employed as follows: 50 per cent, 
is to be placed to the elevator reserve account ; $2.50 per share are to be paid 
on all shares allotted before i April 1917 ; and the remaining $18,353.81 
are to be transferred to reserves. 

Of the 55,569 subscribed capital shares of $50 each, representing a 
capital of$ 2,678,450, the paid-up capital amounted on i April 1917 to 
$886,815, having increased by $259,473. These shares were distributed 
am«ng 302 local associations ha\dng 19,317 shareholders. 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SASKATCHEW \N ^ — 

The Public Service MonthlVf Vol. VI, No. 5, Regina, December iqj y 

The Co-operative Organizations Branch, added to the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture after the passage of the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act in 1913, has year after year met with a more marked succesv^. 
The fact is proved by the increasing number of co-operative associations 
organized and registered in consequence of the propaganda work which 
has been accomplished. Whenever and wherever a community of farmers 
shows a desire to take advantage of the Act, advice and practical help are 
freely tendered to them by the Co-operative Organizations Branch. By- 
laws are suggested to them ; different lines of work, and the degree of suc- 
cess which may be expected from each, are indicated ; men are sent to help 
in the first co-operative consignment of live stock ; and provision is made 
for the difiicult matter of co-operative accounts for such consignments by 
supplyiMg the forms proved by the experience of other countries to be the 
simplest and the best. 

An important amendment to the Act of 1913 was made in 1916. For- 
merly all transactions of the associations had to be paid for in cash. This 
was intended to prevent the associations from falling into the power of a 


(1) Sec oiir issue lor March 1917, page ig. 
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possibly antagonistic creditor, who might seriously embarass a struggling 
association by pressing for payment at an inopportune moment. Nothing 
of the sort is to be feared if the creditor is another and similar association, 
and the amendment allows associations to buy on credit from other asso- 
ciations having objects like their own. Since this amendment was passed 
the central office of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Association has acted 
as a purchasing agency for the associations. 

Of all branches of co-operation only co-operative production has not 
made much progress in Saskatchewan. There are in the province only one 
co-operative farm and only two co-operative breeding associations, the 
one for horses and the other for cattle. 

The following comparative figures show the progress which has been 


made : 


1914 


19x5 


1916 

Associations report inj? 


102 


173 


209 

Number of shareKoldeis . . . 


2,850 


5,537 


9,444 

Paid up cat^ital 

$ 

13,494 

$ 

39,421 

$ 

92,940 

Assets 

* 

37,337 

» 

105,322 

» 

295,0X2 

Liabilities, iuc'ludlng paid-up capital 

> 

29,717 

» 

82,956 

* 

232,938 

Associations liandling supplies . . 


70 


138 


308 

Value of supplies handled - ... 

$ 

230,320 

» 

805,456 

t 

1,984,545 

Associations markctinj» live slock 


9 


10 


23 

Value of live stock marketed . . . 

$ 

2,03 1 

s 

150,512 

» 

32.171 

Other farm produce marketed . . . 




8,923 


15,115 

Total turnover 

$ 

281,354 

$ 

964,892 

» 

2,122,832 


'rhe number of societies which registered between May and December 
iqiy was 367. 


FRANCE. 

THE INSPECTION OF THE SUBSIDIZED FUNDS OF AGRICUI,TURAI^ CREDIT AND 
Ar,RTCTT:,TlTR.Arv AvSSOCIATIONS. 

A ministerial decree of 15 January 1917 regulates the working of 
the inspectorates as follows : 

'* Article i. — On principle, inspections of the regional funds of agri- 
cultural credit, aud of the various, agricultural associations which profit 
directly or indirectly by the State's financial encouragement, are made 
without notice. Generally speaking, the inspector sends the report contain- 
ing his notes and observations to the inspected institutions, who reply 
and return the report to him. He then adds to it his conclusions, which 
should resume his observations and advise as to whether advances should 
be renewed and new advances or subsidies assigned to the institutions. 
The inspectors of credit and of the agricultural associations then send 
their reports and those which the directors of their agricultural ser- 
vices have remitted to them to the general inspector. The latter adds his 
observations to each report and submits it, if necessary, to the council 
of inspection. The reports are tten remitted to the director of agriculture. 
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** Article 2. — The director of agriculture sends the reports concerning 
nstitutions of agricultural credit, agricultural co-operative societies which 
have received advances from the State and agricultural mutual insurance 
societies f:o the chief of the department of agricultural credit, co-opera- 
tion and mutual aid, who is keeper of these reports. 

The chief of the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutual aid takes, with respect to these institutions, the steps indicated by 
the observations in the reports remitted to him by the director of agricul- 
ture, and intimates to the latter what steps he has taken and what results 
they have had. 

At the next inspection the inspectors must investigate as to whether 
the prescribed steps have been taken and must make any useful observ’a- 
tions relevant to them. 

** Every regional chief must draw up annually, with the help of the 
inspector who collaborates with him, a report on all the institutions in 
his region and must send it to the general inspector before 31 January, 

Before they start on a tour the inspectors may ask the chief of 
the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and mutuality to com- 
municate to them all evidence which may be useful to the work of super- 
vision with which they are charged. 

** Article 3. — The department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutuality remits to the department of inspection a copy of the quarterly 
balance-sheets, the abstract as to the busine‘-s of local and of regional funds 
and the minutes in extenso of general meetings wliich it receives from the 
regional funds of agricultural credit. It remits to it at the same time twenty?' 
copies of the circulars it has sent out. It notifies it of the advances and 
subsidies granted to the various supervised institutions. 

It prepares and verifies collections of the applications for advances 
presented by the regional funds of mutual agricultural credit societies and 
the agricultural co-operative producers' societies, and collections of the ap- 
plications for subsidies made by the funds of agricultural mutual reinsu- 
rance, and transmits all these to the director of agriculture in order to ob- 
tain the opinion on them of the department of inspection when they are 
complete and when, in the case of co-operative societies, the competent 
directorates have proceeded to make technical and ecT)nomical enquiries. 

Article 5. — TI|c chief of the department of agricultural credit, oo- 
(Operation and mutuality notifies to the director of agriculture the insti- 
tutions which should, in his opinion, be the object of a special examination, 
and indicates the particular points on which he wishes for more detailed 
information, and the propaganda which seems to him to be needed in 
favour of a special form of institution of agricultural credit, co-operation 
or mutuality. He also informs him, as occasion arises, of the societies which 
ought, in his opinion, to be created, and in favour of which he thinks the 
administration ought to intervene specially. 

The director of agriculture then takes the steps which seem to him 
necessary, on the advice of the inspector' general, who is the chief of the 
department of the general inspection of credit and subsidized agricultural 
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associations. He detaches an inspector, or appeals to the director of agricul- 
tural services in the geographical department concerned 


GER^^IANY. 

TUB UNION OF GERMAN AGK 1 CI)I,T 1 ^R AL SOCITO'IES IN 191b * 

The yearbook of the Union of Agricultural Societies of the German 
Empire gives some interesting details as to the union's acti\uty in the third 
year of war. 

The first .part of the yearbook contains an examination of the general 
development of agricultural co-operation in Germany from June 1915 to 
May 1916, and of the activity of the union and the work of propaganda un- 
dertaken by central banks and central societies for purchase and sale. 

In 1915 the turnover of the central banks passed from 7,600 million 
to 14,100 million marks, and the turnover of the trade affected by the cen- 
tral societies for purchase and sale from 303 million to 459,200.000 marks. 

The report of the union's administrative council is followed by the re- 
port made to the 31st Congress of German Agriculture, held at Berlin on 
26 October 1916. The greater part of the yearbook is however taken up by 
statistics as to 17,988 vK'ieties belonging to the union. At the end of 1916 
the affiliated co-operative sr)cieties numbered 19,045, being 65.7 per cent 
of all German agricultural co-operative societies, and were federated in 3c 
national and provincial federations. They included 62 centTal societies 
11,641 savings and loan banks. 2,341 societies for purchase and .sale and 
2,260 co-operative creameries. The 2,741 other societies comprised co- 
(>])erative societies for the sale of live stock, eggs, fruit and vegetables, etc. 

At the end of iQiO the rural savings and loan banks had a total turn- 
over of 6,900,000 mark'>, and the co-operative societies foi purchase and 
sale one of 278,800 000 marks. The co operative creameries handled 1,750 
million kilogrammes (l) of milk. 


r REAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CO-OTERATION IN ACrRICUI.TrRE IN ioi 5 - — The Labour Gazcf{t,Xo\ XXV, Xo. li, 
London, November 191^ 

The following particulars as to registered co-operative societies in 
the United Kingdom are based upon returns made directly to the Ministry of 
Labour, supjdemented by information supplied by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly S^)Cletle^. 

Distribution and Production. — Returns obtained by the Ministr}’’ of 
Labour show that 994 registered co-operative societies engaged on agricul- 
tural distribution and production w^ere at work at the end of 1915. Of 


(i) I kiloj^^raininc — 2 2 lb® 
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them 911 were engaged wholly on agricultural operations — 522 on the 
distribution of seeds, manures, itnplements and other commodities, and 322 
mainly on the production of butter. 

The 911 societies had an aggregate membership of 122,072, this num- 
ber having increased by 5,028 or 4.3 per cent, since 1914 and by 54»54^ 
80.8 per cent, s^ce 1905. The total Share, loan and reserve capital amount- 
ed to £1,263,577, having increased by £108,184 9*4 cent, since 

1914 and by £848,088 or 294.1 per cent, since 1905. The aggregate value 
of sales during 1915 was £9,001,867, having increased by £2,151,922 or 
31.4 per cent, since 1914 and £6,997,140 or 349 per cent, since 1905. The 
profit was £169,610 or £67,573 more than in 1914. 

The number of persons employed by these societies was 3,532 and the 
amount paid to them in wages £195,101, which figures showed increases 
since 1914 of 119 ahd £16,295, respectively. 

In addition to these 91 1 societies, 83 industrial co-operative societies 
had in 1915 departments for farming and dairy-work in which they 
employed 832 persons receiving £49,656 in wages, and of which sales 
reached the value of £432,549. 

The following table shows the value of the sales in 1915 of all the 
994 distributive and productive societies and departments : 



Agripulttital 

Dtiitrtinxtive 

Societies 

Agricultural 
" Productive 
Societies 
and Departments 

Amouut 

Total 

1 ’ 

1 Percentage 


£ 

' -£ 

£ 

1 

England and Wales 

3.005,849 

617,497 

3,623,346 

1 38.4 

ScoUand 

1 521,208 

371.083 

! 892,291 

' 95 

Ireland | 

969,521 

3.949,258 

4.918,779 

1 52.1 

United Kingdom 

_ ___ i 

4.496.578 j 

i 4.937,838 

9,434,416 

‘ loo.o 

1 


Thus the value of the sales by the distributive societies in England and 
Wales was more than twice that of the sales by the combined distributive 
societies of Scotland and Ireland ; but the productive societies and depart- 
ments in Ireland sold a total value more than four times greater than that 
sold by those in England and Wales and in Scotland. 

Distribution. — The following table shows the sales of ggriculttiral 
distributive societies from 1905 to 1915 : 
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England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Year 

No. 

of Societies 

Sales 

No, 

of Societies 

■ 

Sales 

j 

No , 

of Societies 

Sales 



£ 


£ 


£ 

1905 ; • 

82 

214,292 

5 

46,610 

150 

37^,273 

1906 

III 

387.775 

8 

51.511 

161 

420,223 

1907 . 

I 2 I 

572,735 

12 

80,338 

163 

484,77* 

1908 

131 

751,445 

19 

99 , 53 <^ 

157 

469,5 

1909 

145 

885,683 

1 31 

1 227,141 

160 

401,034 

1910 

t ibS 

1 . 03 ^, 515 ! 

1 43 

291,838 

168 

521,193 

1911 

217 

*.325,547. 

1 55 

335,470 

159 

525,5^0 

IQI 2 1 

228 

1,623,805 

[ 69 

367,273 

, 153 

641,239 

1913 . . . 

242 

1,822.0501 

73 ! 

417,742 

! 150 

694,841 

1914 • • 

278 

2,078,0021 

77 1 

468.165 

157 

78^,927 

1915 1 

265 

3.005,849! 

^1 

79 1 

1 

521,208 

*78 

969,521 


As compared with the previous year the value of sales in 1915 had in- 
creased by 44.7 per cent, in England and Wales, by 11.3 percent, in Scot- 
land and by 23.7 per cent, in Ireland. As compared with 1905 the in- 
crease in England and Wales and in Scotland was great and in Ireland 
it was one of more than 100 per cent. 

Production. — The following table shows the number of societies 
engaged on production and the value of their sales and transfers from 1905 
to 1915 : 


Year 


Special Farming 


and Doirc Societies 


1 Farming Total Agricultural 

niulDairc Departments 

of Wholesale and Ketutl Production by .'ill Classoe 
Industrial Distributive i 
' Societies of Societies 



No. 

Sales 

No, 

Sales and 

No 

Sales and 


1 of Societies 


of Societies 

^Transfers (i). 

of ScK-ieties 

Transfers (t) 


1 

£ 


£ 


£ 

1905 

' 260 

*.372,552' 

56 

402,639 

3 f 6 

1,775,191 

1906 

272 

1,68^,120 

61 

473.258 

333 

2,156,378 

1907 . . 

. 287 

1,829,279' 

64 

477.379, 

351 

1 2,306,658 

1908 

303 

1,969,5^2 

60 

' 494 , 

372 

1 2,464,471 

1909 

.... 318 

1 2,044,917 

71 

! 467,9671 

380 

! 2,512,884 

1910 

33 (> 

1 2,255,047 

71 

435,5681 

407 

i 2,690,615 

1911 

338 

2,3^7,6421 

72 

i 330,267 

410 

2,717,909 

1912 . . 

• ■ • 352 

^.925.432 

76 

1 301,069! 

428 

, 3,226,501 

T913 . 

368 

3,135,627! 

73 

1 307,0x5! 

411 

3,442,642 

1914 • ' 

.... 383 

3,519,851! 

80 

336,44^! 

463 

3,856,294 

1915 ‘ 

389 

4,505,289) 

83 

1 4 32 , 549 ! 

472 

j 47937,838 


(i) The goods produced by the productive departments of industrial co-oi)erative stKielies 
^ are usually not sold directly but transferred to the distributive departments. 
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As compared with 1914 there was an increase of about 28 per cent, 
in the value of the sales both of the special farming and dairy societies and 
of the agricultural departments of industrial societies. As compared with 
1905 this value in the case of the farming and dairy societies had increased 
by 228 per cent., in that of the agricultmal departments of industrial 
societies by 7.4 per cent. 

Profit sharing. — The returns made to the Ministry of lyabour show that, 
of the 522 agricultural distributive societies 57, employing 263 persons and 
pajdng £20,805 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to 
£2,230 or 10.7 of such wages. Of the 389 agricultral productive societies 
67, eniplo^dng 488 jjersons and paying £23,972 in wages, paid bonuses to 
their employees amounting altogether to £1,515 or 6.3 per cent, of such 
wages. 

Of the 83 departments of industrial societies nine, emxiloying 43 per- 
sons and paying £3,040 in wages; paid bonuses to their employees amounting 
to £91 or 3 per cent, of wages. 


RUSSIA 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ONION OF SIBERIAN CREAMERY ASSOCl^\- 

TIONS. — Yarkoff (G. M.) in Ihe Ru%'i%an Co operator, Vol. I, No. t 2 and Vol. II, 

No. I, London, November and December 1917. 

Three stages of development can be discerned in the history of co-ope- 
rative buttermaking in Siberia. In the first period — 1897 to 1902 — a 
few scattered co-operative creameries appeared and fought the private 
enteiprises. The second stage was introduced in 1902 by the establish- 
ment of an organization for the promotion of co-operative buttermaking 
with government help. The third stage btgan in 1908 with the ci cation of 
the Union of Siberian Creamery Associations which has united most of 
the co-o])erative creameries of Western Siberia. 

A) Period of Formation. Western vSiberia possesses large areas of 
free land and a very small population. Its meadows and steppes produce 
such an abundance of good, nourishing hay that, in spite of as much as 
six months of cold, a farmer can feed his cattle all the year round witliout 
having resort to special grass cultivation. Stock breeding has therefore 
been considerably developed. In the government of Tobolsk, for instance, 
70 per cent, of the households own from one to five milch cows each 
and 28 per cent, from six to nineteen, while the remaining 2 per cent, pos- 
sess twenty or more cows each. 

This growth of stock-breeding has not however been accompanied by 
a corresponding growth of buttermaking. The latter industry did not 
become important until after the making of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Only then, that is after 1895, a few privately owned creameries and some 
private firms which exported butter arose. Such private enserprises were 
CvStablished in the chief centres of buttermaking — Kourgan, Omsk and , 
some other towns. They were of very little profit to the peasant farmers 
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of Siberia, who realized very low prices for their milk. Gradually the pea- 
sants began on their own initiative to combine for the establishment of 
co-operative creameries. They usually live in scattered villages, each con- 
taining some hundred and fifty or two hundred households, and they are 
responsible in common for paying rent and dues for their land to the State 
and for a number of services. Thus there is among them a spirit of solida- 
rity which renders further co-operation easy. The co-o])erative creameries, 
called Creamer}^ Artels, have been springing up snice 1897. The}^ have mtt 
with opposition, for there were usually in each village one or more house- 
holds of well-to-do peasants who had alreadj^ established their own private 
creameries and who did all they could to hinder their co-operative compe- 
titors. These prosperous peasants in many cases went as far as to j^ay for 
the milk a price which left them no profit on the butter or even involved them 
in loss. Gniadally, none the less, the advantages of co-operation became 
patent to the population. Yet the movement developed slowly because 
the individual artels w^re out of touch with each other, having no central 
organization for the protection of their interests. Kach had to pass through 
the same cycle of experience. 

B) Period of Organization with Government Aid, — Towards the end of 
the first period buttermaking had become a flourishing and promising 111- 
dustiy. The cause of co-openitive buttermaking was taken up b}^ Mr. 
A. N. Balakschin who presented a memorandum to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in which he srt out, in detail, the importance of this industry to Siberia 
and the necessity of organizing it on co-operative jirinciples. Since co- 
operative creameries had already appeared in various districts he urged the 
creation of a central organization which wxiuld promote furthei develop- 
ment on right lines. The suggestions of the memorandum were approved 
by the ministry, and an ‘‘ Organization for the Promotion of Co-operative 
Creameries ” which enjoys government assistance was called into life. 

The objects of the new organization were : to h(dp in the organization 
of new artels ; to teach members of artels to manage the business and keep 
the accounts of these and to supply all kinds of information as to building 
factories, buying machinery and the like ; to act as intermediaiy between 
the artels and firms dealing in butter, settling disputes between them ; to 
help the artels to obtain credit from governmental, co-operative or private 
sources ; and in general to care for their successful development and con- 
duct. The government also granted 7,000 roublCvS towards maintaining 
the office of the organization and ^ staff of experts in buttermaking. Mr Ba- 
lakshin was given charge of the new organization. 

The importance of the government’s participation did not lie in the 
small money grant, but in the fact that official goodwill enabled the orga- 
nization to hold meetings in the villages and propagate the ideas of co-opc- 
ration. Within five years, between 1902 and 1907, Mr. Balakshin formed or 
helped to form 271 creameries, waging meanwhile a war of defence against 
the attacks of private capitalists and manufacturers. He worked unceasing- 
ly for the amalgamation of the separate artels in one central body, and 
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finally in 1907 he had won over certain of them which agreed to form an 
union. 

C) The Union of the Creameries, — Only twelve creamery artels and one 
co-operative consumers' store took part in the formation of the Union of 
the Siberian Creamery Associations in 1908. The following table shows 
the union's growth since that date. 


At the end 

Number of 

Numl>er 

Number of 

Turnover m 

oi 

adherent 

creameneb 

ol 

stoi cs 

branch offlccjs 

1 otibles 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1908 . . 

65 

12 

2 

2,380,000 

1909 . . 

108 

20 

3 

2,934,000 

1910 . . 

181 

34 

5 

4.355.000 

1911 

. . . 218 

54 

5 

4,250,000 

T9I2 . . 

... 328 

133 

7 

7,485,000 

1913 . . 

. . 502 

363 

II 

14,000,000 

1914 . . 

. . ' 502 

3 f >3 

16 

21,000,000 

1915 . . 

. . . 902 

68 1 

i() 

35,000,000 

1916 . . 

, over 1,000 about 1,000 

2L 

73,000,000 


In October 1917 the members of the union included 1300 creamery 
artels, 1050 co-operative stores and 21 branch offices. It also had a buying 
agency in Moscow and wholesale stores at each of its branch offices. It 
was anticipated that last year's turnover would exceed 100,000,000 roubles. 
The union owns two printing establishments and publishes a weekly paper, 
the Narodnaya Gazette. Its industrial undertakings include an oil-crush- 
ing mill, an engineecring shop in Ishim for the repair of agricultural machi- 
nery, small rope works in Yaloutorovsk and a small soap facto ly in Koui- 
gan. 

Its objects are to organize the sale of butter made by its members on 
home and on foreign markets, and to buy wholesale all implements and 
material used in batt jrmaking and other commodities required by its mem- 
bers. The goods thus b night are sold to the consumers at the shops and 
stores already mentioned. 

The highest authority of the union is its annual general meeting which 
is att.^nded by a representative for every ten artels, chosen at a branch 
meeting of delegates from such ten artels in one district. The union's 
board includes the managing director and the committee of auditors, and 
is elected for three years from the members of the artels. Similarly the 
managing boards of the branch offices are elected at branch meetings, and 
the managers of such branches, who need not belong to the unions, are ap- 
pointed. The memb^rsh’p of the union is open to creamery artels and con- 
sumers' shops and stores but not to individuals ; that of the artels to per- 
sons eng ig^d on agriculture ; that of the shops to a wider circle among the 
inhabitants of the village's. On joining the union an artel must take up 
shares for 100 roubles and pay ten roubles to the reserve fund. It must 
agree to conduct all its business through the union and it becomes collec- 
tively responsible to the union for all its liabilities. 
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The artels conduct their affairs " by mutual agreement directed towards 
the common advantage of all, according to the decisions of the meeting of 
the members of the artel entered in a special book They elect their own 
officials and managers and their membership is open to all farmers of a 
given locality on payment of a certain entrance fee. A member may on 
leaving an artel claim his share of its capital and property only if his se- 
cession be due to a change of residence. The artels may open shops for 
consumers and conduct other business according to the decisions of their 
members. The union has its own instructors and experts who advise iiud 
help individual artels, introducing in them modern methods of buttermak- 
ing, and who audit the accounts of the consumers' shops and advise as 
to these. 

D) The Union and the War. — The outbreak of war placed the Siberian 
buttermaking industry in a difficult position : the usual purchasers of but- 
ter ndused to buy it even at the very low price, half or less than half that 
usually charged, at which it was offered to them. The union intervened 
and advised its nnunbers not to sell but to store their butter, and then 
approached the government with a request for advanct s on the stored but- 
ter. This request was gninted and the union was therefore able to advance 
to its meunbers as much as 8 roubles (i) on a pud (2) of butter at a time when 
the market-price had fallen to 6 roubles a pud. Tater the union off(Tcd 
the ston'd butter to the government for the needs of the army. The offer 
was accepted and the butter was so bought at 12 roubles 20 kopeks a pud. 
Thus the union protected the int^ rests both of its members and of butter- 
making generally, and compelled private exporters to raise their price for 
butter to 12 roubles a pud. The increase in the union s business since the 
outbreak of war, as shown in the table reproduced, is explained by such 
action. 

Most of the butter made in Siberia now passes through the hands of 
the union. In igi6 the union supplied to the government 90 jier cent, of 
all the butter it received from Sib 'ria, only some 10 per cent, being dealt 
with by small co-operative organizations. 
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GERMANY. 


THlv OI- IXSURA.\'CI' AC'.AIWST HAIL 

sorKC'jc 

RuHK 1H(.K(W ,1)! i\u au'l jilul <■>! Col»*4U< I Pu diUPciu IJ i 'i h 1 1 ‘iiiJit i iiu\, i\\ W^itlSvhaff 
vnt( A\ c'litdi i I ’/ — -Supplement to n ft t J < off, nil icIk n lu itt 1 1 iistcJ ( i 

unrs j n . pubhsh("(i by tin Wthoud off oPnlu, I , an oit s iUlivo^s tnsfufiin in 

Ptiilsihlatui p)thveai. new sci ie‘^, ()ih xe.ir Xo- i .md » Rit I Ib brn.in , ini*' 


§ I. The Imp()ut\xce ok Ixseraxce auaix.st Hail in Oekmvnv 

The study signed by Dr. Rohrbeck, whicli the Union of Public Institu- 
tioUvS Insuring against Hail in (jermany has published, is more than custo- 
marily helpful to the work of specialists in insurance against hail. All the 
desiderata which the International Institute of Agriculture nia> be said 
to have centralized (i) have indeed not been realized. We know that in this 
domain the infonnalion available for use is never sutTicieiitly detailed. 11 
gives Old} a fragmentary view of the jiroblem which allows it to be ap- 
prehended chronologically rather than geographically. It presents an ediflee 
which is constantly being ])lanned and which can be constiucted only stone 
by stone. We have several limes over ( 2 ) made use of the slight material 
which allowed us to study now societies of a particular form, now the busi- 
ness of souR^ of the chief German companies insuring against hail in a parti- 
cular year ; and a review of data which concern all Germany, and which 
in certain cases apply to a period longer than thirty years, is not without in- 
terest to us. 11 is such a review which Dr. Kohrbeck’s study, from wliich 
we will borrow the more significant facts, affords us We will draw^ upon 
it largely in this article. 

(1) J nt, I nutionnl lusiiiulL of A^nctiliuu ^ Diporfnuni of anj / conomic Jnslifuiions 

L' Assuyanct ^rch dans quclqucs pa\<> ct pwblctncs, Romo, i-pii , Rlom, rroceebmes of tho 
Fourth (tcnor.dlMoctiiif^, () 12 May 1911, Report ot M () Rolk , delegate of Belgium and the 
Grand Dmhyol Ipixembouig on insurance against the rjsks ol hail, Rome, 191 ", 

(2) Monfith JhilU’hn of EcononnL and Social IntelH:^inr^ (afterwards Into national 

RiView (It icuKuial hconomte^) April; 191-’, Decembei , pp 72-r^ *>, June, 

I’P 55 -^ 3 , I 91 1, August , pp se;'*, September, pp. 1VS7; April, p)') 37 - 5 <j; ibi 6 , 

Septembti, p]) oo os. 
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It has ceased to be necessary to prove the importance of insurance a^ai nst 
hail in Germany. The capital insured in 1907 amounted to 3,152,163,115 
marks. In 1909 the insured ca])ital was estimated at 3,175,000,000 marks \t). 
For 1912 Dr, Rohrbeck quotes the Assekuranz-J ahrbuch for 1913 which 
gives the capital so insured in that year as 3,500,000,000 marks. This 
yearbook notes that the capital insured against hail throughout the 
world did not surpass 7,500,000,000 marks. Europe was responsible for 0 ; 
per cent, of this amount and (Termany for 50 per cent. 


§ 2. FREQrKXCV AND IxTFNSITV OF II UI.. 

Material for a comparison can also be obtained from the figures for tlu* 
various Prussian districts and all Prussia furnished by the statistics as to 
damage occasioned b\' hail. P»oth averages and the amount, of damage 
jier hectare are given for the years from 1900 to 3909, tlie last yeai 
for which these statistics exist. They concern all arable and garden land ; 


Fcpaoii'' 

K>st I’juss-ia 
Wrst 

Bnindenl>tiri: 
Pomcinnia 
Pcisnania . . 

Silesia, 
vSnxom' . 

Sclilc swig Ilolst<'in 
H in )\ t'3 

WcstplinU^i 
Hesse X.issaii 
IHiiue i’Kniuct 
Holieiizollcrn . 

Prussia . . 



It is clear that in Prussia the danger of hail is as much to be feared as 
its effects are difficult to forecast. During these ten years the importance 
of the losses per hectare varies considerably. To g’ive a better idea of this 
circumstance we will arrange in order of amount the differences in the sever- 
al regions between the maximum and the minimum losses ])er hectare dur- 
ing the same period. Our figures refer to marks : 

{1) International Institute of Agriculture. l/iissuranco*grcle dans queltjiu's payb cl scs pio- 
Mdmes. Rome, loii, pp. 17-18, 
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Maximum 

Minimum 

Difference 

Hohenzollern .... 

ij.68 

0.50 

1318 

Saxony 

8.09 

070 

7-39 

Hanover 

7-44 

0.06 

6.78 

Rhine Province . . . 

6.78 

0-43 

6.35 

Posnania 

(>.41 

0.i& 

6.13 

Westphalia 

6 II 

0.60 

5-51 

Hesse-Nassau 

6.00 

0.49 

5 - 5 i 

Brandenburg 

5-»9 

0.28 

4.81 

Silesia 

5-14 

0.83 

4-51 

Jvast Prussia*. 

4 v 5 ^ 

0 53 

3.85 

West Prussia 


0.20 

2.94 

Prussia 

3 S3 

0 95 

2.88 

Pomerania 

2.85 

0.53 

2.]2 

Schleswig-Holstein . . . 


0.05 

1.06 


These figures indicate approximately which of a determined grouj) of 
regions suffer most loss from hail, and which of them arc as a rule least ex- 
posed thcieto. 

In other parts of the empire other ijiaterial is used to reach practically 
the same result. Thus in the kingdom of Bavaria the incidence of hail has 
been studh'd from the point of view of the frequency of falls. On this point 
we have data for the years from iqoo to 1913, conqJeted for the same period 
by a series of other data which concern, for the several regions of Bavaria, 
the intensity of the average losses caused by each fall of hail. It will be 
seen at once that no attempt has been made to distribute the losses over the 
whole area of the country considered. Only the areas which have had to 
.suffer the effects of the hail have been taken into account, but at the same 
time the proportion in which the properties and the area of the whole 
country have been injured has been indicated. 
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Frequency and Intensity of Falls of Hail in Bavaria. 
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Communes 

affected 

Areas 

affected 

Eosses 

occasioned 

Proprietors suffering loss 


Number 

% 

of all 

commu- 

Hectares 

% 

of 

cultiv- 

ated 

Value 

in marks 

Eoss 

per 

hectare 

affected 

Number 

% 

of aU 

proper- 

Average 

loss 

per 

proprie- 

tor 

affected 



nes 


area 


marks 


ties 

marks 

1901 

1.673 

20.9 

181,360 

3.9 

9,195.200 

50.7 

51,244 

7-6 

179 

1902 

1,281 

16.0 

1^3,613 

4.0 

9,703,105 

52.8 

38,475 

5.7 

252 

1903 

E 791 

22.4 

307,502 

6.6 

20,951,554 

68.1 

70.439 

105 

297 

1904 

800 

1 0.0 

63,463 

1.5 

3,645,285 

57-4 

22,590 

3.4 

I6l 

1905 

933 

11.6 

118,142 

3-1 

12,689,362 

107.4 

45,787 

6.8 

277 

1906 

1,144 

14-3 

153.527 

4-1 

8 . 733 ,- 1(>8 

56.9 

41.328 

6.2 

209 

1907 

1.043 

13. 1 

138,3-19 

3-7 

8,416,24 1 

60.8 

39,402 

' 5-9 

213 

1908 

1,812 

22.7 

299,118 

80 

22,243,700 

74-4 

88,181 

13.2 

252 

190^) 

695 


107,250 

2.8 

6,871,353 

64.1 

29,403 

4-4 

234 

1910 

1,248 

15.6 

145,088 

3 .« 

7,766,059 

! 53.5 

44,400 

6.6 

175 

1911 

995 

12 5 

109,915 

2-9 

6.151,732 

1 56.5 

31,252 

4.7 

197 

1912 

1,197 

150 

1 16,019 

3.0 

5,979,160 

^ 515 

^ 0,005 

6.0 

149 

1913 

1,71b 

21-5 

176,380 

4.5 

9,768,432 

55.4 

47.128 

7.0 

207 


Average J.oss per Fall in Marks. 


Year 

Upper 

Bavaria 

Eower 

Bavaria 

1 Palatinate 

1 

upper 

1 Palatinate 

upper 

Franconia 

Middle 

Franconia 

1 , 

I.ower 

Franconia 

Suabia 

Bavaria 

1900 

64 -i -4 

507.9 

126.8 

245.4 

163.2 

243.8 

126.6 

215.7 

274.5 

igoi 

199.9 

242. s 

I 5 M 

196.7 

152.4 

119 5 

180.4 

142.4 

179-4 

1902 

490.1 

342.5 

44.4 

it6.6 

64 4 

105.0 

29.6 

20 U 5 

252.2 

1903 

457-5 

530.0 

33 9 

149 6 

135.3 

100.8 

IH.O 

218.4 

297.4 

1904 

273.1 

320.7 

94-0 

103 8 

84.6 

194.0 

138.6 

142.8 

161.4 

1905 

343.4 

302.3 

311-4 

163.2 

126.2 

157.0 

94.7 

203.4 

277.1 

1906 

317.2 

295.2 

51.0 

125-4 

274.3 

136.6 

146.9 

331.3 

20S.9 

1907 

338.0 

201.0 

6S.0 

237.0 

II 2.0 

199.0 

152.0 

257.0 

213.0 

1908 

689.0 

553-0 

152.0 

229.0 

14 1. 0 

197.0 

158.0 

173.0 

252.0 

1909 

q 

00* 

Cl 

223.0 

i6^ 0 

170.0 

107 0 

86.0 

530 

260.0 

234.0 

1910 

225.0 

244.0 

100.0 

166.0 

1^8.0 

t 

206.0 

I60.0 

126.0 

175.0 

1911 

271.0 

337 - 0 . 

168.0 

lOi.o 

157-0 

149.0 

137.0 

248.0 

197.0 

1912 

204.0 

198.0 

176.0 

127.0 

84,0 

187.0 

67.0 

128.0 

149,0 

1913 

313.0 

428,0 

! 116.0 

156.0 

130.0 

174.0 

132.0 

177.0 

207.0 
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These figures give averages wliich ajlow the importance of losses per 
hectare in these parts of the empire and in Prussia between 1900 and 1909 
to be compared. If the whole cultivated area be taken into account we 
find that in Bavaria, from igoi to 1913, the following figures, which refer 
to marks, show the distribution of losses per hectare : 1901 — 2.10 ; 1902 — 
2.11 ; 1903 -- 4.49 ; 1904 - 8.61 ; 1905 - 3.33 ; 1906 - 2.33 ; 1907 - 2.25 ; 
1908 — 5.95 ; 1909 — i.80 ; 1910 — 1.93 ; 1911 — 1.63 ; 1912 — 1.54 ; 1913 — 
2.49. Thus the minimum was 1.54 and the maximum 8.61, which gives a 
difference of 7.07 in a period of thirteen years. 

The figures for .the grand-duchy of Baden also concern the frequency' 
and intensity of falls of hail, but they do not indicate the extent of the whole 
cultivated area and therefore lack one element allowing of a comjmrison. 
They allow however the intensitv of losses per cultivated hectare affected 
to be calculated for the period from 1900 to 1914. 


Frequency and Intensity of Falh of Hail in Grand Duchy of Baden 


Ye 11 

Niitnbci 

( i 

lall^ 

Numbci 

ot 

communes 

Ar..i 

affected 

Total 

amount 

of 

lo^sc^ 

marks 

AvrnaKi imonnt 

of losses 
l>er 

liectarc 

I'ultn aled 
marks 


of })ail 

atf( i ted 

liectai O'- 

1900 

... (>7 

)I() 


I ,(>57 q (, i ^ 

70.10 

1901 


- 53 > 

22, =)_>() 

I 

78.08 

1902 

... 47 

28, s 

f 

-’.236.540 

65.30 

1903 

40 

210 


1,470.610 

83 82 

1901 

• • • 37 

2p) 

2 o 4 )I 4 

r,8i2,i j(S 

87.90 


• • • 9,5 

41 () 

5*2.449 

<3.74.3, 1(^7 

166. 7() 

1()0() 

... 51 

3 19 

3^^.354 

2,707.77,7 

89.20 

1907 

... 39 

3^)5 


2,6(Sq,o Jf) 

()6.4o 

1908 

. . . 40 

440 


4 . 74 ''^. }^^3 

T08 33 

iqcK) . 

. . 38 

226 


i, 752,|33 

75 30 

1910 

... 5^ 

48 () 

30, 

5,451,302 

107.31 

IQl T 

. • • 3 ‘^ 

3*29 

23 . 7<>3 

2,700,047 

1 13 62 

T9I-: 


395 

31.037 

7 ,, 38 (), 2 i 3 

T09.10 

1913 

... 40 

261 

16,180 

2.61 3,656 

161.47 

1914 ■ 

... 42 

326 


2.412,116 

93*27 


The figures referring to the grand-duchy of Hesse for the years from 
1900 to 1915 include only those showing the areas affected and damaged 
and the total losses suffered. We can further deduce from them the 
amount of loss per hectare incurred by the lands affected. 
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You 

Area 

affected 

Total 

amount 

of 

A\ernK< amount 
of lossss 
per liectaie 


ijcctart-'i 

marks 

affected 

marks 

T9OO 


1,702.518 


TQOT 

,? 59 f 

192,430 

45 

TC)()? 

i, 3 S(» 

74-1^’) 





. 1'’/),378 

78.i(, 



1.780 

122.7 )8 

98 9o 

I'K>5 

J.-295 

195.388 


iqoO 

».f)00 

299.431 

74.0(^ 

^9^7 

J9>943> 

1.7TI,f)29 

85.84 

i()08 

12.838 

1 .9(>8,8j5 

153-35 



r.2o() 

25.224 

T9.41 

1910 

8.539 

585.204 

98.47 

1911 

9.941 

t,o88 c 9 () 

193. ()9 

T0T2 , . 

2,908 

34377 -^ 

1 18.04 

TQT?) . 

*^.459 

r28,73() 

52.35 

191-4 

I , j88 

107,90 ■; 

77-52 

191.5 

1,042 

84,582 

81.17 


TJie intensity of tbi* incidence of liai] in the kingcloni of Wurtemburg 
is envisaged in yet another manner. As elsewh«,Te the basis of the estimate 
of fre(iuenc 3 ^ is the number of days on which hail fell, whch may be very 
near the number of falls, but the results are represented only by an estimate 
ot the areas in which the falls have had thir full destructive effect. The 
following are the figures on this point given in the publication we are exam- 
ining : 

frequency and Iniemily of Hail in the Kingdom oj W uriemherg. 


^’ca i 

Nunibei of drivs 


T('tal cuUixated 
aiea suffirinf:; 
complett 


« 1 hail 


\oi>s 

hcclaics 

T()00 

ri 


9 . (^30 

1901 

13, 


5 ^i 9 i 

I ()02 . . 

() 


4703 

19^7 • 

8 


14 . 9 *V> 

1904 

n 


3,821 

^ 9^7 

II 


5.552 

I()0() 

S 


h 37^7 

1907 

9 


5.305 

1 908 

8 


2 228 

1909 

5 


4 -'> 5,3 

1910 . . 

<) 

' 

4,i8j 

191 1 . . 

() 


t.lSb 

1912 . . 

49 


7>537 

1913 . . 

4 f< 


-■“..SO, 

IQI4 . . 

34 


4,611 
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The various data we have given as to different districts or countries 
of Germany bring before us different methods of estimating losses. Let 
us then briefly recal that in Prussia the total amount of losses has been dis- 
tributed over the area of cultivated or cultivable lands ; in Bavaria the dis- 
tribution is made only over affected areas, but since count has been kept of 
losses it has been possible to estimate the average loss occasioned by a fall of 
hail ; in the grand-duchies of Baden and Hesse the total losses are estimated 
only in relation to the affected areas ; and in Wurtcmburg the available 
figures concern only the areas in which falls of hail have occasioned the 
maximum loss. 

Gbviously the results of these various systems could, by giving some 
approximate figures, be used for a comparison, which would however be 
of interest only in so far as the conditions of insurance had been completely 
unified. 

§ 3. Distribution op Losses over Kinds of Crops. 

Another element enters into a rightful estimation of losses by had, 
that namely of the proportion in wliich losses are incurred by the various 
kinds of crops. We must content ourselves unfortunately with the available 
data, which concern only Wurtemburg and the grand-duchy of Baden ; 
for the figures referring to Bavaria show only the damage done to agricul- 
tural produce by other agents than hail, and that only within those districts 
in which such damage is known to have been inflicted. 

The following table shows the percentages of the total loss which have 
been incurred by the various kinds of eiops • 


c* 

Cereals 

I.egumirous 

plant* 

Tubercles 

a. 

0 

s 

0 

eif 

« 

0 

U. 

r 

C 

a ^ 

Garden 

a, 

s 

5 

Ui 

1900 

n 1 

04 

2 0 

I 4 

1 

1 

5 7 

0 8 

0 3 



4 9 

IC)OI 

66 6 

1 

6 1 

4(> 

I () 

2 2 

t) 6 

1 \ 


5 '^ 

5 S 

1902 

67 6 

T S 

1 

6 i 

> 7 

1 2 

7 

0 02 

0.3 

0 ( 1 1 


12 2 

190^ 

‘)2 7 

* I I 

7 \ 

^ 4 



04 

I 5 

0 3 

20 3 

3 7 

1904 

7 

2 0 

44 ' 

I 7 

^6 

9 2 

0 1 

0 ^ 

2 6 

II 5 

II 4 

1905 

’>5 7 

r 3 

1 4 

2 1 

0.7 

I I 

3 6 

0 

09 

,8 6 

I 2 

1906 

66 7 

I 0 

7 I 

2 5 

4 9 

1 

I 9 

0 

3 2 

3 0 

5» 

1907 

58 I 

0 7 

7 5 1 

2 0 

46 

^ 5 

09 

0 6 

lo S 

10 6 

07 

1908 

io 5 

0 4 

1 

2 2 i 

1 

I 8 

126 

6 7 

0 5 

0 S 

0 2 

41 3 

3 0 

1909 

67 \ 

1 ^ ^ 

1 

0 I 

I 0 

II 8 

12 8 

0 s 

0 3 

0 7 

07 

4 2 

1910 



e 6 1 

2 2 

37 1 

1 8 

03 

0 3 

0 I 

13 I 

168 



III — 


1 *■**■*« 


18 7 


I9II 

1 66 1 

4 

8 

5 3 


^3 

I 0 


3 5 

1912 

44 3 




8 6 



13 2 ’»• 


22 2 

II 7 

I9IS 

47 6 




8 0 



27.3 ♦ 


16 2 

09 

1914 

467 




3 9 



15 7 * 


25 3 

64 

1915 

817 




9 I 



84* 



0.8 


liuludinj crops ijrown as forage 
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It is quite evident that the crops which in Wurteniburg suffer most 
loss from hail are the cereals, for, in round figures, from 30 to 80 per cent 
of the total loss is registered as falling on them. The damage done to vine- 
yards is also considerable, and is moreover extremely irregular for the fi 
gures having reference to it show that it varies from a minimum of 0.7 to 
a maximum of 48.6 per cent. As regards other crops, the loss to leguminous 
plants varies from 0.4 to 2 per cent., that to tubercles from o.i to 8.6 per 
cent, that to root crops from i to 4.6 ppr cent., that to industrial crops from 
0 02 to 3.6 per cent., that to hops from o.i to 10.8 per cent, and that to fruit 
from 0.7 to 16.8 per cent. We have purposely left forage, grass and garden 
crops out of account, for from 1911 onwards they were subject to rear- 
rangements which make estimates less certain. 

The following figures are yielded by the method applied to insurance 
against hail in the grand-duchy of Baden 


Year 

Cereals 

tn 

lit 

Potutoes, 
forage 
b« etrool, 
chicory 

Torage 

plants 

Oleaginous 

fruits 

Hemp 
and flax 

tn 

u 

3 

■S 

of 

praines 

Tobacco 



50 0 

'I 4 

2 6 

0 1 

0 5 


2 ^ 

^ 5 4 

190 T 


bi 3 

5 9 

2 5 

05 

0 2 


3 5 


1902 


15 0 

^ 5 

I 5 

04 

0 I 


1 5 

4 3 

190 


17 1 

4 0 

2 0 

0 8 

0 I 


I 5 

II I 

190.I 


51 ^ 

4 7 

I 7 

0 I 

0 2 


2 8 

b 2 

1905 


17 i 

II TI 

5 0 

0 5 

04 


2 2 

21 4 

1906 



7 7 ' 

2 (> 

0 6 

0 I 


2 3 

23 

1907 


592 

^ 9 

5 1 

0 3 

0 I 


4 ^ 

03 

1908 


(8 0 

09 

4 I 

06 

0 0 


4 I 

2 3 

1909 


59 0 

46 

9 3 

0 I 

C) I 


4 5 

12 0 

1910 


17 5 

-^5 

'I 5 

0 6 

0 0 


2 3 

1 8 

1911 


55 9 


9 4 

0 2 

0 


2 8 

3 

1912 


680 

2 2 

1 9 

0 4 

0 0 


2 5 

4 9 

1913 


57 0 

0 8 

I 3 

0 I 

0 0 


2 5 

2 2 

1914 


()I 2 

6 8 

I 5 

05 

0 0 


05 

7 7 


o b 

0 2 

f) I 

05 

05 

1 2 
09 
07 

03 

O 2 
O 2 

O 1 

04 
o 8 
o I 


107 

! 

76 

* 3 

20 0 

2 1 

I 2 

31 6 

7 1 

5 2 

28 4 ; 

3 0 

1.5 

22 4 

5 0 

I 6 

55 4 

*78 

I 8 

10 2 

92 

r 0 

16 3 

75 

I 5 

21 7 

16 0 

t 

I 5 

9 0 

3 5 

0 7 

23 0 

80 

I 0 

19 4 

3 S 

’ 4 

n 0 

5 I 

1 6 

45 8 

87 

I 2 

15 5 

5 7 

I 0 


As in the case of Wurtemburg the highest percentages represent the 
losses to cereals. The minimum of 17.1 per cent, and maximum of 68 
per cent, are however also applicable to leguminous plants, the two cate- 
gories being considered together. In the category which comprises potatoes, 
forage beetroot and chicory the percentage of the total loss varies from 0.8 
to II. IT. For forage plants the minimum is i 3 and the maximum 9.4 , 
for oleaginous fruits the minimum is 0.1, the maximum 0.8 ; for textile 
plants they are respectively 0 and 0.4, for prairies 0.5 and 4.6, for tobacco 
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0.3 and 21.4, for hops o.i and 1.2, for vines 9 and 45.8, for fruit crops 
2.1 and 16, for vegetables 0.7 and 5.2. 

The absolute amount of the losses in each year considered was indicated 
in dealing with the frequency and intensity of hail in the grand-duchy of 
Baden. 


m 

§ 4. Societies Insuring against Haie. 

To cover the risks of which we have spoken 39 organizations in Ger- 
many now insure against hail, four of them being stock companies and 35 
of them mutual societies. The latter are either public or private in form. 
Those which are private are sometimes territorial, in which case their oper- 
ations extend over more than one State of the empire, in Prussia over more 
than one province ;or else they are local societies which cover the risks 
of one vState or province at the most, or of certain parts of several States or 
provinces. The territor^^ over which the business of the stock company 
extends is not limited. 

Only in Bavaria is there a public institution, administered by the State, 
which insures against hail. It is attached to the Fire Insurance Chamber 
founded in 1875. 

Among the territorial mutual .societies there are fn’e whose business 
extends over all the empire ; that of one extends over the empire outwside 
Bavaria ; that of another over the em])ire outside Wurtemburg, the grand- 
duchies of Baden and Hesse and Alsace-Lorraine ; that of another ovei 
Prussia, Wurtemburg and Mecklenburg ; and that of yet another over all 
Prussia. 

Among mutual institutions having a purely local character there are 17 
unions in Prussia, of which nine are in vScldeswig-HoLstein, four in Hanover, 
two in Westphalia, one in lirandenburg and one in M'^est Prussia. There 
are further three such unions in the kingdom of Saxony, two in the grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg, one in the grand-duchy of Oldenburg and one in 
the free town of Liibeck. 


§ 5. The Vaeues Insured. 

The values insured against hail amounted to 3,652,595,376 marks 
in 1914 and to 4,157,691,390 marks in 1915. 

These two amounts which show a progress covering, in round figures, 
two billion marks, are distributed as follows among societies of the two 
groups : 

* Tgi4 rgis 




J'cicent 


I’erceut. 


marks 

of total 

marks 

of total 

Stock companies . . 

. . 000,299,015 

24.0 

9«3.f>55.o83 

23.8 

Mutual societies . . . 

. . 2,752,296,301 

75-4 

3,174,036,307 

76.2 
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Thus the value insured against hail has increased in both groups of 
societies, but the calculated percentages show the different character of the 
progress made in either case, for the increase of the absolute value covered 
by the stock companies is translated, in terms of percentage, into a reduction 
of 0.8 per cent., while in the case of the mutual societies the increase of the 
value insured is accompanied by an increase of 0.8 in the percentage. It 
may be interesting to follow up this clue later. 

As we saw in § 4, the mutual societies are themselves divided into pnb~ 
lie and private societies. The figures just quoted, which refer to mutual 
societies, are therefore distributed as follows : 



1914 

191S 




marks 

Rent 
of total 

nuak'i 

Percent, 
of total 

Public mutual societies 

318,410,860 

8.7 

311,184,400 

7-5 . 

I*rivate mutual societies 

2,433,885,501 

66.7 

2,862,851,907 

68.7 


It is worth while to insist on the fact that both the absolute and the 
Ttlative figure has diniiiiislied in the case of the public mutual societies, 
while in that of the private mutual societies it has increased in a pro- 
})ortion relatively great, in view of the fact that the period in question is 
only a year. This increase is equal to exactly 2 per cent, of the total 
amount of the sums insured. 

These private mutual societies comprise both territorial and local 
societies, according to the definition of these already given. We are 
therefore able to consider some new details, still as regards the distri- 
bution of the amount of the sums insured. 


Private Mutual 
Societies : 

Territorial .... 
Local 


1914 


1915 


intnk-> 

Percent 
>>l t^ tal 

in irk'' 

Percent 
ot total 

2,196,916,248 

60.2 

-2.537.S5r.907 

60.9 

236,969,253 

6.5 

325,000,000 

7.8 


Thus the local societies seem to have made relatively most progress, 
since insuring at first 6.5 percent, of the total value, at the end of ayearthey 
insured 7.8 per cent, thereof. Perhaps societies of this type are best suited 
to the needs of insurance against hail. 

If we now consider that in the period from 1881 to 1915 the total value 
insured amounted to 91,174,953,694 marks, and if we distribute this sum 
among the various kinds of societies, we find that the progress we have noted 
becomes more evidently significant : 
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Stock companies 

Mutual societies 

Public mutual societies 

Private mutual societies .... 
Private mutual societies: Territorial 
Private mutual societies : Local . . 
Foreign societies 


tnarkts 

% of total 

32,099,441,268 

35-2 

59,061,511,057 

64.8 

5,578,014,851 

6.1 

53,483,496.106 

58.7 

48,182,463,571 

540 

4,301,032,635 

4-7 

14,001,369 

0.014 


§ 6 . Premiums. 

In 1914 and 1915, the two years for which we have rapidly examined 
the insured values, the amount of premiums was as follows. 


. % of Tnsuroc* 

Marks Sums 

1914 44,()7(),440 1,^1 

1915 36,426,621 0.89 


The amount of the premiums has thus been much diminished although 
that of the insured sums has increased by 500 millions. 

These sums are di.stributed as follows among the various groups of 
societies : 




1914 



ifJiS 



Muiks 

% 

of total 
pre- 

"^0 

of total 

iii- 

mircd 

sums 

Marks 

% 

of total 
pro 

miunis 

0/ 

of total 

in- 

sured 

sums 

Stock companies 

10,318,983 

2^ 4 

I.14 

1 1,079,026 

29 8 

1,12 

Mutual s(x'ieties 

33 , 7 . 57,457 

76 6 

I 23 

25,847,595 

70.2 

0 82 

Public mutual societies 

4,993,443 

II. J 

1.57 

4,486,685 

12.2 

1.44 

Pri vat e mutual soci et i es 

28,765,014 

65.5 

1.19 

21,360,910 

58.0 

0-75 

Private mutual socAetus 







territorial . . ^ 

27,626,748 

’ 62.9 

1.25 

19,530,910 

53 0 

0.7/' 

local , . 

1,138,266 

2.6 

0.48 

1,830,000 

5 .<^> 

0.56 


The total amount of premiums from 1881 to 1915 was distributed as 
follows among the various groups of societies; 
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Total amount 
of premiums 
marks 

% 

of total 
premiums 

% of total 
insured 
sums 

Stock companies 

321.501.961 

32,6 

1,00 

Mutual societies 

665.366.011 

67.4 


Public mutual societies . 

82.190.502 

8.3 

^47 

Private mutual societies . 

583.175.509 

59.. I 


Territorial private mutual 
.societies 

556.32^,748 

5(>-4 


Local private mutual so- 
cieties 

26.852.761 

2-7 


Foreign societies .... 

139,602 

0.014 

I.O 

Total . . . 

987,007,574 

100. — 

1 .08 


Here as before we observe the increasing interest which attaches to 
mutual societies, We will not insist on the point, for it is natural that in the 
case of the societies the amount of the premiums, and also the proportion 
of the premiums to the insured sum, should diminish progressively ; but it 
is the more significant that it is the local mutual societies which here hold 
the record. 

The premiums are divided into two parts : where mutual .societies are 
concerned the sums insured iu 1914 and in 1915 have been covered as follows 


and in the following proportion in 

the various 

groups 

of societies : 



1914 


* 

1915 



Tnsuied 

sums 

murks 

% 

of total 

Insu red 
sums 

marks of 

% 

total 

Cover t\i hv fixed ^yemium'i 

i,j:i8,7on,875 

n-t 

i,- 9 l,« 39 , 4«3 

310 

Whereoi : in .stock companies 

000,299,015 


9^^^,655,083 


Whereof : in the Bavarian Institute - . 

318,410,860 


31 1 ,184,400 


Covered bv i mi lal and additional premiums 

WThereof: in territorial private mutual 

1,882,9731465 

51.5 

2,149,400,991 

51.7 

societies 

1,861,600,975 


2,137,773,581 


Whereof : in local private mutual societies 

2 I, 372 , 49 <J 


21,627,410 


Covered by premiums on a distributary system 

W'hereof : in territorial private mutual 

550,912,036 

15.T 

713,450,916 

17.3 

societies. 

335,315,273 


410,078,326 


Whereof : in hx'al private mutual societies 

215,596,763 


.303,372,590 


The premiums are distributed 

among the 

various groups as follows : 


3 
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Amount % 

of pre* of total 
tniums pre- 

marks mlums 

% 

of 

sums 

Insured 

Amount 
of pre- 
miums 
marks 

% 

of total 
pre- 
miums 

o1 

sums 

insured 

Fixed premiums 

15,311,426 

34.8 

1.25 

15,565,7x1 

42.1 

1. 21 

Stock com|>anies ... ... 

10,318,983 



11,079,026 



Bavarian Institute' 

4.992,443 



4,486,685 



Initial and additional premtums . . 

24,070,196 

54.6 

1.28 

16,045,765 

X 3.5 

0.75 

Territorial private mutual societies. 

23,918,264 



15,909,020 



l/ocal private mutual societies . . . 

151,932 



136,745 



Premiums on a disiributory system , 

4,694,818 

10.6 

0.86 

5,315,145 

14- 1 

0.75 

Territorial private mutual societies 

3,708,585 



3,621,890 



Eocal private mutual societies . . . 

986,334 



1,693,255 




§ 7. Indemnities. 

The following were the amounts of indemnities paid to those insured 
against hail in 1914 and 1915. 


% of sums 
insured 


34,236,051 

25,741,816 


The distribution amons groups of societies was as follows ; 


% 

, of total % 

IndemmtJes of Indemnities 

paid indem- gun^g paid 


% 

of total 
Indcm- 



marks 

nities 

insured marks 

nities 

insured 

Stock Vom| )an i es 

. 4,8^7,447 

14.1 

0.53 3 , ‘179,856 

13.9 

0. 

Mutual societies 

• 29,398,604. 

85.9 

1.07 22,161,964 

86.1 

0.70 

Public mutual societicb 

• 3,746,302 

10.8 

1-17 3,173,472 

12. 1 

1.02 

Private mutual societies 

• 25,652,302 

75.1 

1.06 18,988,488 

7,4.0 

0.67 

Territorial f)rivalc mutual societies . 

. 24,941,273 

73-7 

1.13 16,988,488 

66.0 

0.67 

Eocal private mutual societies , . . 

711,029 

2.2 

0.30 2,000,000 

8.0 

0.62 

From 1 88 1 to 1915 the total sums paid as indemnities gave the follow- 

ing figures : 





% 

ot 

siuns 

insured 


» 


Indemnities 
including % 

costs of total 

stock coinY)anies . . . . . 



224,275,302 

27.4 

0.70 

Muttial societies 



592,813,698 

72,6 


Public mutual societies 



73,641,473 

9.0 

1.32 

Private mutual societies 



519,172,225 

63.6 


Territorial jirivate mutual societies. . 



495,856,069 60.8 

1. 01 

Local private mutual societies . . . . 



23,316,156 

2.8 


Foreign societies ... . . . . 



109,283 

0.013 

0.78 


Total 


81^,198,283 


0.90 
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If we calculate the proportions in which the costs of indemnities were 
borne by the various kinds or various parts of premiums in the two years 
specially considered — 1914 and 1915 — we obtain the following results : 







1915 



Indemnities 

including 

costs 

marks 

% 

of total 

indem- 

nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

Indemnities 

including 

costs 

marks 

% 

of total 

indem- 

nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

Covered by fixed premiums . . . 

583 , 749 

2^.1 

0.70 

<^>,753,328 

26.2 

0.52 

in stock companies 

4,837,447 



3,570,856 



in the Bavarian Institute . . . 
Covered by initial and ad- 

3 , 74^>,302 



3,173,472 



ditional Premiums , . . . 

21,047,835 

61.5 

1.12 

13,707,095 

53.4 

0.64 

in territorial mutual societies 

20,924,390 



13,655,221 



in local mutual soci eties 
Covered bv premiums on a dis 

123,245 



40,874 



tributary sysfem . . . . 

^,60^,467 

13.4 

0.84 

5,281,393 

20.4 

0.74 

in territorial mutual socities • 

4,016,883 



3,322,267 



in loail mutual sooi eti es . 

587,584 



1,950,126 




§ 8. Costs of administration. 

In 1914 and 1915 costs of administration were as follows : 

% of STims 

marks insured 


1914 . . . 

1915 . . . . 


5.755,002 

5,880.221 


0.17 

0.15 


These sums were 

distributed 

as foUows among the various groups of 

societies : 


1914 






Marks 

% 

ol total 

% 

of 

sums 

insuicd 

Marks 

% 

of total 

0/ 

/o 

of 

sums 

insured 

stock companies . . 

, . 1,706,960 

29.6 

0 ly 

1,749,267 

29 6 

0.18 

Mutual societies . 

. . 4,046,042 

70 4 

0.16 

1,130,954 

70.4 

0.14 

Public mutual societies . . 

> • 385,921 

6.7 

0 12 

373,528 

6.3 

0.12 

Private mutual societies . . 

, . 3,661,121 

63-7 

0.17 

3,777,426 

64.1 

0.15 


From 1881 to 1915, costs of administration amounted altogether to 
the following sums : 


Total costs % 



of administration 
miirks 

% 

of total 

of sums 
insured 

Stock companies 

66,479,936 

42.0 

0.21 

Mutual societies 

92,098.552 

58.0 

0.17 

Public mutual societies. . . 

2,820,161 

'1.8 

0.05 

Private mutual societies . . 

89,278,391 

56.2 

0.18 


Total . . 


158,578,488 
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§ (). Reserve funds. Ricserve Funds and 

special 

RESERVES. 

111 1914 and 1915 the reserves 

were represented by the following sums : 




of sums 


Marks 


insured 

■1914 

38,971,122 


1.14 

1915. 

44,578,004 


1.16 

They were distributed among the various kinds of societies as follows : 


1914 


1915 

Total 

% 

Total 

■ ^ % ' 

reserves 

of 

reserves 

of 

marks 

/o BUUlIS 

oi total insured 

marks 

of total insured 

Stock companies J , 1 5 1 >94-2 

32*3 i *39 

14,724, 501 

33*0 1.50 

Mutual societies 26,516,180 

67 8 1.05 

29,853,503 

67.0 1.05 

Hiblic mutual societies 16,602,938 

42.5 5-24 

18,389,061 

41.2 5*92 

Private mutual societies , . 9,913,242 

25 3 0.45 

11,464,442 

25.S 0 45 

In the period from 1881 to 1915 the reserves 

reached altogether the 

following amounts : 





Reserves 

% 

of total 

% 

of sums 


marks 

reserves 

insured 

Stock companies 

202,435,341 

45-0 

0.63 

Mutual societies 

247,843,051 

550 

‘>•45 

Public mutual societie» . . 

162,064,161 

36.0 

2.90 

Private mutual societies . . 


19.0 

O.T7 

Total . . . 

450,278,392 




(to be continued). 



MISCEIJ.ANKOUvS INFORMATION RiaATINO TO INSURANOl', 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA 

AMliNUMI'NT OF THE- LAW ON .ML MCIPAL INSKKANCK A( .AINST llAII, - 

I'hc Criajn Gri'Wir\' Gtdcle, Wuiiiitug, s I)( ember ioi7 

We recently gave an account of inunicipal insurance against hail in 
Saskatchewan, vshowing the ditFicuhies whicli the organization encountered 
m iQif) in paying for the damages which the crops incurred by falls of hail 
in that year, and explaining the devices by which it was ptoposed to remedy 
the defects of the system (i). 

>Such projx)sals have partial!}^ become law, for in Merch 1917 the par- 
liament amended the Municipal Heil liiMiraiuH' Act of 1017, alieiuly amen- 
ded in 1915. 

The chief effects (d the amendments aie as follows ; 

The execution of the Act is no longer entrusted to a eommisvion oi 
three members, but to a^ board of nine members and an executive commit- 
tee of three members. A municipality adhering to tlu* scheme maj" lu* 
longer repeal the b^Maw bringing it under the Act in any yeai , unless tlu' 
municipal council receive a petition for such repeal signed by at least 25 pei 
cent, of the resident ratepayers of the municipality. It is hoped th?'t the 
organization will thus secure greater financial stability. 

The amount of the indemnity payable for damage to a eio]) remain ^ 
unchanged, and therefore the rate is still five cents an acre for every one per 
cent, of damage incurred, that is 5^5 an Jicie wdiere total loss is suffered 
Heneefoiward however the associatH:>n may by a bydaw' : 

a) limit the totad indemnity to be paid on each quarter seetjou (2) 
on which the ratc‘ of four cents per acre only is levied ; 

h) arrange for an additional rate per acre on land actually under cro]). 
to be collected in the same manner as the flat rate provided such additional 
rate be not imposed without the con*-enl of the pcuoii taxed. 

No such by-law shall come into effect until the year next following that 
in which the aSvSociation adopts it in general meeting. So far no by-law^ oi 
this sort has been adopted, so that mdemnities aie still payable as before 

Under the amended Act the following lands can be withdrawn from 
assessment : 

'' a) Quarter sections or more, entirely fenced and used for luiy 01 
pasture purposes. 


(1) Seu our iseiuc for May lot;, pagt 
(:i) i. e. 160 airvs 
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b) Unpatented homesteads, pre-emptions purchased homesteads with 
less than 40 acres under cultivation, 

c) Quarter section or more with less than 40 acres under cultivation 
and the balance of the quarter fenced and used for hay or pasture purposes. 

“ d) Any land where the area owned by one party is less than 640 acres 
can be withdrawn, regardless of whether it is fenced or not, provided that 
at least 25 per cent, of the land is under cultivation. 

e) Any land where the acreage owned by one party is more than 640 
acres can be withdrawn, provided that at least 50 per cent, is under culti- 
vation 

In cases a) and b) application must be made annually in writing before 
I June in each year to the secretary of the municipality for the land to be 
withdrawn. In cases i^^and e) application must be similarly made, and if 
permission is granted the land will be withdrawn for three years. It is 
hoped that these increased opportunities of withdrawal will cause greater 
advantage to be taken of the system of insurance. 

The following figures complete those given in our previous article 
to show the working of the system : 


Number of municipalities under the Act 
Net revenue . . 

Number of cliims received , 

Amount paid in claims 
Cost.s of admnistration 


1916 

1917 

139 

237 


aboul $ 930,000 

1 1 ,000 

)) 5,000 

(i) 1 1,460,296 

)) $ 830,000 

$ 59 468 

)) $ 40,000 


(i) or .40 % of the losses wnich amounted to $3,650,743. 


ITALY. 

THE FORJVIATION OF THE “ FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE DELEA MUTUAEITA E 
lUiEVIDENZA " — By-laws of this federation, Genoa, 1917 

In response to a vote of an important meeting of Catholic co-operative 
and mutual societies held at Genoa last August (i), a National Federation, 
of Mutuality and Thrift has recently beer lormed. It has the following 
objects : a) to care for the development and working of existing societies, 
mutual aid funds and mutual trade societies and for the institution of more 
such, grouping them in local federations ; b) to help, advise and inspect the 
federated societies on administrative, technical and legal points, and to 
complete them by instituting funds of reinsurance and complementary 
insurance and every other kind of agency fitted to increase their usefulness ; 
c) to assume the representation and guardianship of relations with the State 

(i) See in this connection Azione sociale, the orgaia of the Unione Economlco-Sociale fra 
i Cattolici ItaHani, Faenza, No. 16, 15 to 31 August 1917. 
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authority ; and d) to set up chairs of ruutuality and thrift and offices for 
statistics and for the study of problems regarding society insurance and 
similar subjects. There may belong to the federation all societies and funds 
of mutual aid and men's and women's trade societies which fulfil the requi- 
rements of the by-laws and base their work on the following criteria : a) a 
right technical management ; h) the autonomous and free co-ordination of 
the institutions of mutuality as the law allows ; c) the effective recognition 
of the moral, religious and national principles and sentiments of members. 
The federation treats with single societies by the medium of the resjx^ctivc 
local federations, and where a local federation does not exist promotes its 
formation and institutes secretaries who provisionally fulfil its functions. 
It conducts its work by means of the National Congress and the Central 
Committee. The former consists of representatives of the national unions 
of funds aitording mutual aid, and of the local federations and secretariats, 
in the proportion of one representative for every thousand or fraction of a 
thousand members regularly inscribed at the National Federation, The 
congress meets normally in the second quarter of every other year, and 
extraordinarily at the request of the Central Committee or of at least a fifth 
of the entities having the right to a vote. The ordinary meeting approves 
the rei)ort on moral activity and finances, elects the Central Committee, 
the chairmen and office-bearers, and deals with the other business placed 
on the agenda by the Centrffi Committee. The latter is com])osed of the 
]:)residcnt and of other ten members elected by the Congress every two years. 
It meets at least once in three months to provide for the good working of 
the federation, for the choice of the staff and for the working of the various 
offices. 

Arbitrating committees, consisting of technical, medical and legal 
inspectors, may also be formed as well as committees for propaganda and 
other agencies useful to administrative technique 


HUNGARY. 


INSURANCE^ AGAINST IlAllv IN iqiO. — Ungarische Assekuranz Courier, 


The nine Hungarian societies which formed the so-called “ hail conven- 
tion ", had to meet in 1916 a total loss of about 2,000,000 crowns (i). 
Premiums received in the year in question amounted to 14,373,768 crowns 
and indemnities, including costs of estimates, 13,649,188 crowns, to which 
must be added 2,785.623 crowns as costs of administration and fees. 

The chief data referring to insurance against hail in 1915 and 1916 
are as follows : 


Year 


1915 

1916 


Number Niunbcr Premiums ludemnitieb 

ofjjPolicies of Indemnities Received fPaid 


Croi^us 

42,874 15,395 12,643,760 7.701,589 

43,981 16,597 14373.768 12,899,188 


(1) j crown of gold ~ about lod at par. 
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In 1916 abundant falls ot bail were registered, as is proved by the sum 
of the indemnities which became due from the nine societies united in the 
convention ; but it is clear that societies which did not belong to the con- 
vention also closed the year with losses, for indemnities and costs, both ac 
tual and estimated, exceeded premiums received in the case of these socie- 
ties also. 

If 1916 was an unfavourable year for insurance against hail in Hungary 
it was even more so in Austria, where not only was the damage done by hail 
greater than in Hungary, but premiums were also not received from the 
occupied territories in Galicia and Bukovina, the contributions from which 
normally represent no despicable sum. 

Ah an immediate consequence of the unfavourable state of affairs in 
Hungary an increase in the premiums for insurance against losses occasioned 
by hail is to be expected at no distant date. 

The increavse will vaiy from 10 to 15 per cent, in proportion to the losses 
incurred in the different regions. The new common tarift will be compiled 
by the convention mentioned alread3^ 

SWrrZKRIyANl) 

INFEl^ENCK OF THK WAR ON AGRICUETURAI, INSURANCr:. — ZeiischnH fur schwn- 

zef'ische i^tahsHk und Volksunrfschaft ^ 53rd Year, No. i, r<)i 7 

In the first number of the Zeitschrilt fUr schweizerische Statisiik und 
Volkswirischaft for the current year Dr. Hermann Renfer, vice-manager of 
the Swiss Office of Insurance at Berne, ])ublishes an important article on 
the reaction of the war on private insurance, especially that practisetl mi 
Switzerland by the authorized insurance societies (1). We will briefly give 
his data and conclusions in so far as they concern the most important bran- 
ches of agricultural insurance, namely insurance of live stock and insurance 
igaiust loss by hail. 

• 

a) Insurance of Live Stock, especiallv Horses. 

In consequence of the war the number of horses insured has dimin- 
ished, owing to the elimination of many of the risks insured as a result of 
the purchase and hiring of horses by the military authorities. Another 
circnimstance contributing to the same result has been that since the out- 
break of hostilities the imi)ortation of horses has diminished very much or 
even totally ceased. Moreover instead of at once filling the vacancies caus- 
ed by sales some owners have put off purchasing until after the conclusion 
of peace, not wishing to pay the present very high prices. Inevitably these 
facts have indirectly affected receipts under the head of premiums. 

The total premiums received and sums insured from 1913 to tor 5 by 
the in.surance societies active in Switzerland were as follows : 

(1) tinwirkung dcs Knrgi’s auf dtc private Versicherang und imbesondere auf die in der 
Schweiz konzcssioi itftcn VcfSichefungsgeselhchaften, Pages to 112 of the publicatiou cited 
abo^’e. 
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ycaxs Premiums received hums msured 

francs francs 

1913 638,318 17.57j.55'> 

I9T4 608,295 19,540,527 

Tgrs 5 I 9'364 13.104,321 


The figures representing losses have noticeably increased during the 

war. 

It was hoped that mobilization would lead to a diminution in the 
amount paid for losses but such has not been the case. In vSwitzerland horse s 
insured by the institutes of insurance were* mostly valued at a higher 
rale than those insured by the federation. Therefore the insurance socie 
ties were obliged to rendt a difference between the federal vaduation and 
the maximum indemnity quota corresponding to the difference bedween four 
fifths and three fourths of the insured sum. Afterwards the mortality 
among the unreqnisitioned horses increased, a natural consecpieuce of the 
fact that it was the best and most serviceable horses which were taken 
over by the nulitary authorities. 

It should also be remembered that the remaining horses have been ex- 
ploited to the utmost limit owing to the lack of draught animals, and feu 
this very reason have ofteui formed complete losses when normally tlu y 
might have had a further use as butcher's meat. The heightened price ol 
forage has not failed to have disastrous effects: there have been cases of 
owners of live stock who have sold at ver^’^ high ])rices the oats intended foi 
the beasts which were dying of hunger in their stalls The losses suffered 
b}^ the four societies for the insurance of live stock antliorized to do busi- 
ness ill Switzerland are expressed, in so fai as Swiss transactions are con 
ceriied, by the following figures : 


Amouut ol JVicciitago of 


Years* losses suras msuiod 

T9J-.) 51i>U5 

1914 ' 1.86,023 249 

191 5 ‘ 3-67 


.Although the total amounts paid tor losses riiniimshcd in 1914 and 1915 
in so far as data are known, the percentage of the insured sums constituted 
by losses increased in 1915, vSO far as Swiss busines.s was concerned, as appears 
from the figures given. 

There has been difficulty in estimating losses because most of the vete- 
linary surgeons have been called to the army and sent to the frontiei , and the 
lack of this stipci vision has caused sick horses to be less well caied for. 

Another fact consequent on the war has caused the |X)sition of this 
branch of agricultural insurance to deteriorate in vSwitzerland. There are 
in the country a number of insurance associations scattered over almost 
all the cantons and not subject to the supervision of the Federal Council. 

So soon as a canton or an association of owners of live stock declares 
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the insurance of live stock to be compulsory within a well defined teni- 
tory, namely one or more communes, one or more districts or one canton, 
the Swiss Federation pays to the cantons, in accordance with the federal 
law of 22 December 1893 as to federal measures for the improvement of agri- 
culture, subventions equal to those which the cantons themselves grant to 


the insurance associations. 

These subventions are showm 

by the follow- 

ing figures : 





Losses 

Cantonal 

Federal 

Years 

indemnilied 

subventions 

subventions 


fraucs 

francs 

fraucs 

1913 

4.314-T47 

1^084,043 

1,084,043 

1914 

4.-74.994 

1,104,032 

1,004,684 

19^5 

3,421.622 

1,021,870 

791.37 


The Wcix has caused in Switzerland a tendency to reduce budgeted 
expenses : by the application of the decree of the Federal Council, dated 
30 October 1914, the federal subvention was fixed at i franc per head of 
cattle insuied and 0,40 franc per head of small live stock. The preceding 
figures allow’ the economies realized by the federation in 1914 and 1915 
by applying this decree to be understood. 

h) Insurance against Loss by Hail, 

The reaction of the war on hail insurance is for obvious reasons not 
comparable with its reaction on live stock insurance. The state of war 
could not essentially modify the position of the former, in view of the fact 
that artillery firing, which could, it was thought, lessen or even eliminate 
the fnU of hail, has shown itself to have no such elfect. In 1915 numerous 
and abundant falls of hail were recorded. For that matter the experi- 
ments made before the war wnth anti-hail guns ought to have left no illu- 
sions on this point. 

However other factors depending on the war influenced the two so- 
cieties which insure against hail in Sivitzerland. At the mobilization at 
the beginning of August 1914 many experts usually entrusted with the work 
of noting and estimating the losses caused by hail were mobilized, and mo- 
bilized moreover at harvest-time when there was most need for their ser- 
vices. 

It is clear that delayed estimates entail increased indemnities. Then 
the financial crisis forced the banks to grant repayments only from time 
to time and in small sums. The societies disposed only of small sums in 
cash and therefore found it difficult enough to procure the funds necessary 
for the payment of indemnities falling due in October. The Cantonal 
Bank of Zurich saved the management of the larger of the tw’o societies con- 
cerned by a grant of the necessary sums. The sums insured, the receij)ts 
under the head of premiums and the indemnities paid showed no effects 
of^the war. The following are the relevant figures for 1913, 1914 and 1915 : 
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Yeais Smnti insured Prcmiunv> Indemuititb 

francs francs francs 

19^3 7i772,79^> 1.1^7^435 9^2.<>53 

1914 81.425,014 ^337-^^7 53^^^2i 

1913 91.037111 T.332.103 ^.39279-'^ 


The most that can be concluded from these figures is that in 1914 and 
1915 a gieater number of insurable crops were cultivated than in 1913. 
There was little hail in 1914 but in 1915 there were abundant falls of hail. 

The wai reacted on hail insurance in consequence of the financial 
conditions which it imposed on the Confederation. Hitherto the Confe- 
deration had paid to the cantons as an indemnity, in accordance with the 
aforesaid federal law of 22 December 1893 on the improvement of agricul - 
ture, 50 per cent, of the sums which the cantons granted to agriculturists 
insured against hail. By the federal decree of ii December 1914 modifi- 
cations were introduced of the cases in which this subvention could be gran- 
ted, and of its amount which cannot now exceed 20 per cent, of premiums 
for insuring vines and 12 per cent, of those foi insuring other crops, and 
50 per cent, of the net costs of a policy. Tliis measure of economy ought 
to bring about a juster distribution among the cantons and yet not fall too 
heavily on the insured. The saving realized by the confederation b}^ means 
of this measure appears from the following figures : 


Expenditure of ciintous I'ederal 

Vt'di'- including ledernl subventions subvention.-. Percentage 

trancfe fiancs 

uti.; . ■ 522.792 261 ,,{()<) 50 

i9i:; 433.321 50 

1914 522,917 261,458 40 

1915 473.674 225,396 [7 


The saving is seen not to be very considerable but to be of the nature 
of an annual modification. 
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ITALY. 

THE REGUlvATION AND DEVETOPMENT 
OF AORICULTURAIv CREDIT IN vSARDINIA. 


s(n;RCKs : 

ANNAM DT'r. CRKPITO K DKT.rA I'RKVIDENZA, ANNO N qo : IA LFXiISLAZIONK ITAIIANX 

SUL CRroiTO AGRARio. {Anuals of Ciedit and Thrift, iqii, No. qo: Italian Lcfitdaiion on 
Agricultural if edit\ Historical and critical study by Alensiindru Baccaisdini, Ministry 
(d Aij^iculture, Industry and Commerce. Direziuiie (Tcnerale del Credito e di'lla Pre\i- 
denza Rome, Berteio, nqix 

TESTO ITNTCO DELLF LlXiGI CONli:NENlI PROVVEDIMKNTI PER LA S VRDEGN V, lo NOVKMURi: 
^907 (Combined Text of Laws containing Provision'; to* Sardinia, 10 Ntvemher xqny, No 
8|j. Gazzetia U ffiaalc del Regno d'ltalia, Rome, No. 57, <) Marcli 

I >KCr<ETO LECiCE LUOtiOTENKNZlALl DET 2 ^ AGOSTO 1<)I7, N CHE MODTPIC V I.E DISPO- 

sizioNi sui crt:dito acrario in Sardegna ('ontennte md predetto ttslo nnico (Lictitc- 
nancy decree-law of it, iugusi 1917, No. 1592, modifying provisions as to agnculiural credit 
in Sardinia in the aforesaid combined text) . (iazzefla Ufficiale del Regno iVltaha, Ronu^No 
J40, 1 1 Octobei 101 7. 

IjGGH iG lAJGLlO 1911, N Of)'), RTGT’ARDANTE PRCJVVKDIMEN 11 \I WORl' DinLV SARDEGN\ 
{Law of i() Julv 191^ to provisions ioi Sardinia), Gazzetia Ufficiate del Regno d'ltaha, 
Rome, No. i6(e 17 Julv 1914. 

'I I'RZA RELA/IONl- SOMAIARIA SULL’ APPLE AZIONE DELIA PREDl'TTX LEGGF. l6 LITGLIO 19 IJ, 

N f)0‘) (Third Summary Report as to the Application of the Aforesaid Law of lO July i<a 1, 
No 0')'-)^ presented by tbcMinistci ol Aj^^ricuUurt (Raineril on 12 October loi 7. Clmmber o! 
Deputies, Doainients, No XXII ter, Rome, Printinj^-press of the Chamber, T017 
\ ini:llt (Marcello) : I/i ncrenieii to del credito UKrario in Sardc}];n[i (The Increase of Agricultural 
credit in Sardinia) RivUta di Scienza Bancana, Rome, parts 3-4 and March- Ai>ril and 

May- June 

To the organic law which regulates agricultural credit in vSardinia (com- 
binedtext, loNovcnber 1907, No. 844) there have recently been made certain 
modifications which had for some time formed the object of votes and 
]jro])osals as well as of one bill (i). The new measures, contained in 
the lieutenancy decree -law. No. 1592, of 23 August 1917, widen the 
field of action of the Casse Ademprivili, especially where advances for 
imjiroving land and altering crops are concerned, and also provide for 
the new regulation of the Monti Frumentan in the island, organizing their 

(i) See GUrissiU' (Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Sooial Intelligence) for May 1911. 
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efficient and continuous supervision by means of the Casse Ademprivili, which 
are given for this purpose the needful staff and funds. Other ]>rovisions 
for agricultural credit in Sardinia were contained in the law of i6 July 1914, 
No. 665. The combined new measures have substantially modified in 
several respects the system of agricultural credit in Sardinia, which there- 
fore we think it well to describe in its present form, at the same time indi 
eating the development in recent years of operations of agricultural credit 
in this district (i). 

§ I. The “ CASSE adem^rivili 

The following are the institutions which now afford agricultural credit 
in Sardinia : a) the savings bank of the Bank of Naples, h) the Casse Adem- 
privili of Cagliari and Sassari, c) the Monti Frumeniari and Monti Num- 
mari, d) the agricultural and rural funds. We will deal briefly with each of 
them, omitting only the savings-bank of the Bank of Naples because the 
agricultural credit it affords in southern Continental Italy and Sardinia 
occupied us , several times and recently (2) while we were describing the 
activity to which the special institutions of agricultural credit in the king- 
dom have attained. To bv^gin with the Casse Ademprivili of Cagliari and 
vSassari : these are. as is known, the largest institutions of their kind which 
are active in the island. They are regulabed by the law (combined text) of 10 
November 1907, No. 844, modified by the law of 16 July 1914, No. 665, and 
the lieutenancy decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592. They are in form 
autonomous moral entities. Their objects are the following: a) to allot 
and distribute pro])erty having an ademprivile origin (3) ; b) to make advan- 
ces in money and kind to the Monti Fmmentari and Monti Nummari and 
agricultural funds and consortia by the methods and for the ends which 
will presently be indicated ; c) to make advances to leaseholders, recognized 
agricultural co-operative societies and owners and managers of land for 
the construction of settlers' houses, scientific stables and farm roads, for 
executing the works necessary for providing lands with drinking water (4), 

(1) This bill (No, 67O) contains modifications of the law (combined text to No\Lmbei 1907, 
No 84 }) pioviding for Sardinia mnl was tircsentcd to the Chamber of Deputies at the session 
of 3 December 1910 by the then Minister of \gricitlture (Raineri) Sec in thiN connection the 
article in our issue for May 1911, already cited 

(2) See OUT issue for September 1917, pp. 39 et seq. 

(3) That is to say properties of feudal origin, subject to the rights of udetnpnvto, tliat is 
the right to seed and the rights of pjisturage, cutting wocxl, making charcoal, cutting down 
plants, etc. 

(4) The decree-law of 23 August 191 7, No. 1 ■592, treated of the concession of such advances, 
providing that they might be granted on the jiresentation of a simple personal guarantee, and 
that in any case the relative mortgage guarantee was given if legal ijossession were proved of 
the land on which the improvements were to be carried out. Such proof could l)e established 
by au extract from the cadaster or in accordance with the provisions of the civil code, or failing 
these by the method established by the law of 19 June 1883, No. *5447, which refers to those 
who suffered dam^ige by the earthquake of Eiguria. The practice is analogous to that fol- 
lowed in granting the privileged loans — of which we shall speak presently — contemplated 
by the special law of 16 July 1914, No. 665, 
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for making plantations, reafforesting, acquiring live stock, implements 
of labour, primary material and stock in general, and for draining and 
irrigating lands, constructing wells and drinking-places, systematizing and 
breaking up lands, and making enclosing walls, hedges, etc. 

It is seen that such business includes the two branches of agricultural 
credit; credit for current farming operations and credit for improvements. 
The former aims at providing the agriculturist with circulating capital and 
implements of labour, the latter at supplying him with capital to be per- 
manently sunk in the soil namely the capital used for the systematiza- 
tion of the soirs surface, for works of drainage and irrigation and the con- 
trol of the water supply, for the enclosure of lands, for rural buildings and 
for plantations of timber. 

By the law of i6 July 1914, No. 665, the Casse Ademprivili cannot in 
transactions of agricultural credit exact interest at a higher rate than 3 % 
per cent., to be reduced to 2 % per cent, in the case of loans for building 
settlers' houses and -modern stables. Moreover by the same law proprie- 
tors, and leaseholders who undertake works of improvement or modern 
agricultural systematization, the adaptation of their lands for irrigation, 
experiments in dry farming, or the building and repair of stables for live 
stock may receive in privileged loans during 1918 a sum not exceeding 
altogether 2,000,000 liras, paying interest at the same rate of 2 % cent. 

Finally to ensure a greater development to operations in agricultural 
credit this law also provides that the two agencies we have mentioned 
have a branch in the capital of every district (circondario). 

The capital of the two Casse Ademprivili consists, as is known, of the 
following : i) a sum of 3,000,000 liras to be deducted from the balances of 
the years 1906-7, 1907-8 and 1908-9, of which sum 1,800,000 liras are as- 
signed to Cagliari and i ,200,000 liras to Sassari ; 2) all the properties of adem- 
privile origin, free of services, condominium and other burdens — such 
proi)erties amounting for the two Casse to the respective values of 
1,622,421.76 liras and 396,459.96 liras ; 3) a sum equal to half the Treasury 
tax on lands entered on the rolls for 1905, which sum amounted in 1913 to 
902, 631. 77 liras for Cagliari and 438,048.71 liras for Sassari (i). 

Each Cassa Ademprivile is administered by a council composed of a 
president and eight councillors, four being members by right and four elect- 
ed by the provincial council. The president and the elected members 
hold office for four years and are eligible for re-election. The elected mem- 
bers are renewed every two years. 

§ 2. THE “j,MONTI ERUMENTARI " AND MONTI "ifUMMARI 

The Monti Frumentari and Monti Nummari, which are also called 
Monti di Soccorso, represent an ancient and characteristic institution of the 

(i) The decree-law, No. 1^73, of 15 September 1915, specially allotted out of the balance 
of the expenditure of the iCiinistry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce for iqi 5-1916 
the sum" of 1,000,000 lirad as Jcapital to the Casse A demprivili[oi Sardinia, “for agricultural 
credit and improvements to be divided at the rate of 600,000 liras to the Cassa of Cagliari 
and 400,000 liras to that of Sassari. 
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island. They constitute the first basis of credit in Sardinia. They arosc^ 
as communal institutions (law of 15 May 1851) with the object of sxtp- 
pl3dng seeds to those needing them at the most critical moments, at 
a low rate of interest, to be paid in kind at the time of harvest. The insti- 
tutions were established and developed by means of the roadie, a roadia 
being a system of lending labour and of working in association which func- 
tions as follows. Each village which intends to institute a Monte Frumen- 
tario chooses a tract of communal land, or if the commune possesses no land 
of its own the landlord provides a tract ; this land is worked by all the local 
agriculturists and sown with wheat ; the harvest provides the Monte with an 
initial fund. The seeds necessary to the first year are obtained by sponta- 
neous private contributions and are deducted from the first harvest obtained . 
In a short time the quantity of seed needed by the population is obtained , 
a quantity which increases annually with the increased cultivation of grain , 
always by those interested. 

The law of 2 August 1897, No. 382, provides that the Monti Frumen- 
tari and Monti Nummari be withdrawn from dependence on the communes 
and regarded as autonomous institutions, subject to the rules of the law of 
17 July 1890, No. 6972, on public institutions of beneficence. 

Finally by the law of 14 July 1907, No. 562, the provisions of which 
were fused with those of the preceding laws of 2 August ^897, No. 392, and 
28 July 1902, No. 342, in the combined text of 10 November 1907, No. 9-44, 
these institutions were entirely withdrawn from the rules of the said lawot 
17 July 1890, transformed into institutions of agricultural credit, and sub- 
jected only to the provisions of the new law. 

On the basis thereof and according to the rules of the recent lieutenancy 
decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592, the organization of the Monti Fri 4 - 
mentari is established as follows: 

They are authorized to afford, in addition to the loans of gram originally 
supplied, loans in money, in the form of advances on pledged commodities, 
for the purchase of manures, seeds, fertilizers, curative substances, inst'cti- 
cides, implements of labour, and stock, with the option of supplying such 
articles directly. They may lend rural implements for a determined pe- 
riod and may acquire land to resell it in small lots when such proceeding 
seems advisable. 

Neither loans in kind nor loans in money may surpass 1,000 liras in 
value. The Monti Frumentari may receive interest on them at a rate 2 Vi 
per cent, in addition to the rate charged by the Casse Ademprivili. The 
maximum advance which the latter may make to a Monte is 20,000 liras. 

The institution of the roadia is recalled by the fact that a commune 
is authori2sed to concede gratis, for a period of no more than ten years, an 
extent of land sufficent to produce the quantity of grain needed for the en- 
dowment of a Monte out of the communal lands. In case of such grant 
the administrative provincial Giunta may, on the advice of the local com- 
munal council, oblige the inhabitants of the commune in question to cul- 
tivate such land without payment under the supervision of the director 
of the ambulant chair of agriculture. 
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The capital of a Monte is constituted of : i) its capital in kind and money; 
z) the advance of a sum not exceeding 20,000 liras granted, as explained, 
by the Cassa Ademprivile ; 3) its store-house for the deposit of provisions 
and implements ; 4) lands ceded to it by the commune, by bodies and by 
individuals, etc. 

Monti Frumeniari which possess a capital of less than 2,000 liras or for 
other reasons cannot usefully fulfil their functions shall, on the advice of 
the Cassa Ademprivile of the province, be compelled to unite with the Monti 
of conterminous communes or b..* concentrated in the Cassa Ademprivile. 
After such concentration the Cassa should by preference employ the capital 
of the concentrated Monti for making loans to the inhabitants of -the com- 
munes in which these Mon^ti were situated, and it may, with the authoriza- 
tion of th^ M‘ ulster of Agriculture, institute branches and representation 
where thire is manifest need of these. 

The Monti, are administered by commissions composed of five mem- 
bers, of whom one is nominated by the prefect of the province, two by the 
communal council, and two by the twenty or forty — according to whether 
or not the commune’s population surpasses 3,000 — largest contributors 
to the land tax. 

For many years the Monti Frumentari indubitably exercised a b.mefi- 
cent influence on the cultivation of grain in the island. In their flourishing 
period there was almost one for each commune, but th<^y have come to b.^ 
reduced in number and they now dispose of scant resource s. At the end of 
1913 (i) there were 193 of them in the province of Cagliari and 83 in that of 
Sassari. To give an idea of their resources we reproduce the following ta- 
ble, which refers to the Monti Frumentari of the province of Ciigliari where 
institutions of this kind are more important than in Sassari. 

The supervision of the Monti Frumentari is entrusted in every province 
to the manager of the Cassa Ademprivilewho may, when necessary, arrange 
for special inspections of them. - 


§ 3. The agricultural funds and agrtcultural consortia. 

The law, as has bsen said, authorizes the Casse Ademprivili to make 
loans not only to the Monti Frumentari but also to the agricultural funds 
and consortia. As regards the constitution of the agricultural funds, the 
law states that they may be formed by means of a transformation of insti- 
tutions of piety affording credit, or on the initiative of the Monti Frumentari 
and with the funds in cash found to be in excess of the needs of the Monti, 
the communes, the institutions of piety, other bodies or individuals. How- 
ever in Sardinia the provision which contemplates the derivation of agricul- 
tural funds from transformed institutions of piety affording credit is, owing 


(i) vSee Elenco della soczetd cooperative e muiue agrarte estslenit in Italia tl ^idttembrc J0I3» 
Appendice : Elemo degh ust ctvici e de% dominii colktiwt. Coufedetazione generate delk co-ope* 
raiive c mutue agranc itahanc, Rome, Tip Argenteria, Porto S. Stefano, i<)i 1. 
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(i) I litre = 00275 bushels 
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to the absence of the latter, destined to remain a dead letter. There are 
no agricultural funds having the form of moral entities in these regions. 
On the other hand numerous agricultural or rural funds have arisen in the 
form of co-operative societies, collective in name, having collective and unli- 
mited liability. On 21 December 1916 (i) 141 of them existed in the pro- 
vince of Cagliari and 51 in that of Sassari. They receive credit from the Casse 
Ademprivili of their respective provinces and the savings-bank of the Bank 
of Naples, and grant loans in money for the following objects : cultivation, 
the harvest, seeds and manures, fertilizers, and the acquisition of live 
and other stock, rural machinery and implements, apparatus for handling 
and preserving agricultural produce and everything else which may be 
necessary to the pursuit of agriculture. 

The agricultural consortia, constituted as co-operative societies and 
having limited liability, are less important in the island. On 31 December 
1916, according to the publication cited in note (i), four of them had been 
formed in the province of Cagliari and ten in that of Sassari. They 
may determine to exercise one or more of the following functions: 
i) the acquisition, on their own account or that of others, for distri- 
bution to members, of seeds, manures, fertilizers, produce, live stock, im- 
plements, etc ; 2) the sale, on their own account or that of others, of the agri- 
cultural produce of local agriculturists, opening for such purjwses their own 
stores for the deposit and sale of goods ; 3) the making of advances on the 
deposit of determined agricultural products which are easily preserved, 
and the transport of such products to the common stores, etc. 

The small number of the agricultural consortia in this island, where 
rural funds, that is to say bodies having collective and unlimited liability, 
especially flourish, shows how ** what may be called the co-operative con- 
science has taken healthy root in the island's soil — the conviction namely 
that only the principle of solidarity can be the bavsis of an agricultural cre- 
dit which fulfils its objects 


§ 4. The development of transactions in agricultural credit 

FROM 1913 TO 1916. 

By means of the advance of 2,200,000 liras contemplated by the law of 
16 July 1914, already cited, which was made by the Deposit and lyoansFund 
to the Casse Ademprivili of Cagliari and Sassari, and by means of the authori- 
zation which these Casse received, by the ministerial decree of ii October 
1914, to exceed the regular maximum grants to the Monti Frumentari, more 
ample agricultural credit was accorded both by the Casse Ademprivili 
to the agriculturists directl^L and indirectly between the Casse Adem- 


{ I } Sec hUnco dcUc socid'i cooperaHvc e mutue agrane esistenti tn Jiahii 31 dteembfe 7<)i6t 
( iTionc (,enenii€ deUc Cooperative e Mutue agtarie ftahanc Rome, Tij) Panetlo e J»rc-« 
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'privili and the agricultural funds and between the Monfi Frumentari and 
the agriculturists. This ap|)ears in the two following tables which com i^are 
the number and importance of the transactions in agricultural credit com - 
pleted by the Casse AdempriviJi from tqt 3 to 1916. 

Table II. Cassa Ademprivile of Cagliari. 




1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Kind of traiisactiou 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Tiansactions 



Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

Amount 

Num- 

1 Amount 

Num- 

Amount 



ber 

involved 

ber 1 

involved 

ber 

I involved 

ber 

involved 




Liras 




Linis 


Liras 

I 

Direct Agricultural 




1 Liras 






credit for farming , 

rg 

J7, 756.10 

71 

j 80,243 00 

109 

126,803 65 

187 

234.967.15 

2 

Agricultuml credit 










afforded. Rediscount 

7»027 

1.865,933.24 

11,774 

2,468,852.20 

13,706 

2,814,429.15 

12,823 

2,866,374.58 

3 

Advances to the Mon- 










ti Frumentari. . . . 

5 

23,550-00 

23 

175,118 40 

70 

541,833.00 

. 33 

55,806.71 

4 

Loans for improving 










laud. . . . 

17 

149,775.00 

10 

47,000.00 

6 

69,500 00 

1 

i,000 00 


Total . , . 

7,078 

2,o67,ot4 34 

1 1.878 i 

2,771,213 60 

13.891 

3,552,565 80 

13,044 

3,160,148.44 


This fund made altogether loans amounting to 1 7, (>72,99^. liras, 
distributed as follows : 


Ix^atis to agriculturists foi faming 

Advances to Monii Frumentari and Num- 

mari 

Advances to agriadtural and lural funds, 
agricultural societies and various Bodies 

Advances to agriculturists for settlers* houses, 
modern stables and other improvements. 


Total . . . 


I<oans made 

Loan., lepaid 

Loans in being 
on 31 Oct. 1917 

Liras 

Liras 

Liras 

001,839.95 


486 524,23 

I, 57 <Lld 9 5 ^ 

871 296 76 

704,902.75 

14,198,684.42 

1I»289,S26 80 

2,908,857.62 

396,27506 

91,242 42 

305,032 5 ^ 

17,072,998 88 

12,667,681 70 
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Table III. — Cassa Ademprivile of Sasaari. 




1913 


X914 

1915 


IQ16 


Kind 

ot transactK>ii 

Ti ansactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 


Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

involved 




l.iias 


Liras 


Liras 


Liras 

1 

Direct agncultural 
Cl edit ioi iarmiriR 

1,205 

739,625.50 

1,802 

940,175 89 

2.536 

1,124,330.05 

2,882 

1,489.744.94 

2 

Agricultural credit, 
Rediscount ... 

1,358 

430,. 35 00 

1. 99-' 

464,478 35 

2,570 

605,782,15 

2,668 

712,139 70 

3 

AdvauccbtotheA/on- 
tt frumeiUan . 

1 

2,000.00 

1 

3,000 00 

25 

167,700 00 

3 

14,00 

4 

Advances for unpio* j 
vmg land . . 

:4 

120,206 00 

18 

54,150.00 

126 

X9S, 795.00 

L34 

224,924.73 

5 

Advant'es toi com- 
munes for acqun- 
ing gram 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

7 )0O 00 


Total . 

2,bi8 

1,292,566.50 

3,873 

1,462,004 24 

1 

5,257 

2,183,007 20 

5,688 

2,448,009.39 


Farther his b^en derived by Sardinian agriculture from the 

concession of tlu preference loans, intended for the agricultural improve* 
inent and systematization of lands, to which we have aheady alluded in 
speaking of the law of i6 July 1914. Such loans, granted at the low rate 
of interest of 2 )4 cent., are amortizable within twenty-five years 
beginning five years after they are granted, and thus for the first five years 
borrow *rs pay only interest and for the succeeding twenty-five years the 
amortization quota in addition to interest. The method of applying for 
and grantijig th.^se loans has b?eii reduced to the form simplest and least 
burdensome for applicants, who pay no other charges than those incident 
to th;? preparation of the docuni-mts proving th^dr possession of theii 
lands, and of the technical plans for the intended iinpiovcments and sys- 
tematization. 

vS irdinian farmers have not taken long to realize the advantages they 
may derive, with the h dp of such Ipans, from scientifically arranging their 
lands. In spite of present circumstances - the lack of labour, the high 
cost of labour and material — which certainly do not favour a Jarge de- 
velopment of agricultural enterj^rise, 87 of these loans have been granted 
for a total sum of 1,201,331 liras. They were distributed as follows : 


less tliati L 

5,000 loans 

no. 32 

amountinR to 

L 


between 

5,000 and L 10,000 

» 

i() 

> » 

» 

1 10,1 S 5 


» » 20,000 

), 

iS 

» 

» 

2 S 5 , 55 I 


i> » so, 000 

» 

1 5 

> ) 


161,815 


1. » 100.000 

» 

? 

>. )> 

”, ' 

10|,(-)00 

than j 

) 00,000 

» 

I 



i 67, i ()0 


T'otal loans 

» 



L 

1,2 ’1,3 u 


These figures show that most of the loans thus granted are of small 
sums, a proof of the benefit derived by small owners from this effective 
form of State help. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

TIIK VITl CULTURAL INDUSTRY OF MENDOZA 
AND THE ARGENTINE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 


SOURCES : 

(I'niilii)) : Mendo/a y su crW\^K'coii<'miicii{Mrndoza and /•<; hconomfc Crfiis) in J<t'- 
vmta tit Cu'ncias Fcon 6 niicii>,, Nos %i to 4s, Bncnos \yre«, November and December 1916, 
January, Febiuary and March H)r7 
1 ,A N^cion, Buenos .V_, les, KjiG-iy 

The wonderful development of the countries of vSouth America in their 
tirst century of independence had, in its every manifestation, an increasing 
rapidity so intense and unexpected, that it would have been difficult to 
cause the various forms ot activity to converge in any well determined di- 
rection. Since all the elements which make up the sur])rising wealth of 
these countries do not rest on solid economic bases, they have often enough 
been artificiall)^ increased or deformed b}^ speculation. It should not there- 
fore cause surprise that frequently, in stud^dng such new^ countries, one 
finds that their normal economic progress is unexpectedly arrested or acce- 
lerated, and that marked changes, if not real crises, are in consequence 
])roduce(l. 

The Argentine Re])ublic is in the van of progre.ss in South America. 
Some years ago, that is at the moment .she attained to her maximum 
I'conomic development , she ]>assed through the gravest crisis wdhch she has 
ever had to endure — the gravest because the most general. It is easy to 
understand that this crisis reacted strongly on the viticultural industry, 
which is localized in the province of A'fencloza and which, like all the other 
national industries, had been increasingly disturbed for some years. No 
excessive dismay should however be caused by Argentine crises. A local 
economist, Sehor Emilio J. Bertrame, expresses himself as follows on the sub- 
ject in a recent book which is the basis ot our study. " Our cri.ses are neces- 
for the impoverishment of the national organism which they produce 
is nothing else than the elimination therefrom of injurious elenientvS^ which 
endanger the very life of the country This is however on condition 
that they are not excessively prolonged. Hence there is an urgent need 
for the State to take all possible steps not only to resolve a crisis happily 
but also to prevent its repetition. 
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Ill the following pages we will examine the conditions of the viticul- 
tural industry in the province of Mendoza, as offering one manifestation 
of the Argentine crisis, and will indicate the measures suggested for the so- 
lution of this local crisis. 

§ 1 AgRICUETURAE conditions in MENDOZA. 

The province of Mendoza is one of the richest in the Argentine Repub- 
lic and can rival the production of Buenos Ayres, Sar taFe, Cordoba, Bntre 
Rios and Tuciiman 

Topographically it is a cast plain, extending from North to East and 
slightly inclined to the South-East, following the natural slope of Argentine 
territory. Further south, towards San Luis, it is lost in the immense and 
monotonous pamxias. To the West rises the majestic and white-tijiped 
chain of the Andes whenc'e the most irnxjortant w^atercourses flow. The 
communication of Mendoza with the capital — a great consumers' market 
— l\ means of the railway which unites the Pacific and the Atlantic, has 
very largely contributed to its economic x>rogress. If man had not modi- 
fied the soil of this jirovince, which is naturally dry owing to its composi- 
tion and the arid climate, bringing to it the necessary quantity of water 
from distant rivers by means of a vast network of canals, it would have re- 
mained uniiroductive and would not be in enjoyment of its ]>resent condi- 
tions of fertility. These conditions are used almost exclusively foi the cul* 
tivation of vines. As one goes through the province of Mendoza he ]jer- 
ceives only synmetrical and interminable vineyards rarely interrupted 
except by Mfalfa plantation'-, the second most extensively grown crop in 
Mendoza, and by some maize and cornfields. 

Table I gives some data as to the distribution of the area of the province, 
Table TI the area taken uj) by each of the several crops. 

Tabek I 


Total art a 

of Mendoza . 


• 

ib, 95b, 145 hectares 

Cultivated » 





300,000 


Cultivable 





500,000 

>1 

Irrigated > 





300,000 

» 

Irrigable 





500,000 

) 

Non-irrigated » 





i(). 156,000 




Tabek 11 . 




Yeai ^ 

1 

1 

vines j 

Alfalfa 

1 

Maize 1 

~ 1 

Wheat 1 

1 

Oats j Rice 

Various 

products 


hectaies j 

1 hectaree 

1 

hectares | 

hectares 

1 

hectares | hectares 

\ hectares 

1 

i88S 

6.625 

69,496 

i 3,391 1 

1 

6,481 

i 5 ^ 3 ' 


00 

o 

31,792 

136,005 

10,185^ 

7,6151 

i, 959 j 

4.547 

T 9 I 3 

72,000 

[ 1 66,0001 

23,OOOj 

18,000 

— 16 

— 
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The predominant cultivation of vines is due to various causes, first to 
the quality of the soil and to the climate which lend themselves excellently 
to this form of agriculture, then to the fact that it does not need much 
trouble or expense, and finally to the circumstance that it gives the largest 
return, as appears from the following: figures which refer to 1914 : 



Approximate price 

Gross return 


per quintal 

per hectare 

Croi> 

in pesos (ii 

in pe 3 o «5 

Vines 

4 

550 

Corn 

7 

-^45 

Maize 

3 

175 

Alfalfa 


100 


Tlie cultivation of alfalfa which furnishes, as we have said, the second 
most important crop in Mendoza, has, unlike vines, little industrial value 
and does not sufiice to save the province from a condition of crisis, because 
the larger part of the alfalfa harvest in used to feed draught animals and 
only a small ])art sold and converted. The maize and the corn are also 
of small industrial value to the district. 

The province of Mendoza might have other sources of riches, such as 
Iruit growing, stock farming and the exploitation of mineral wealth. But 
the fruit growing industry has declined owing to the lack of a market caused 
by the general crisis and by difficulties of transport ; stock farming has been 
reduced to the limits within which the small demands of Chilian markets 
can be satisfied ; and the min inig industry, which should be most important, 
has been unable to prosper owing to a lack of capital and labour. 

The following table gives data for four decades as to the area under 
vines m the [)roviiice, and thus shows the development of this form of agri- 
culture. 


Year Area ui Hectares 

1887 5.b()5 

1897 lO.SQJ 

1907 dl,28() 

1917 72,000 


Tile extraordinary rate of increase shown by these figures is chiefly 
due to the fact that agriculturists have been attracted by the magnificent 
profits to be drawn from the first from the vinegrowing industry. Such pro- 
fits amounted in IQ12 to 50 per cent, of the capital invested. There was a 
parallel and large increase in the demand for lands adapted to vinegrowing, 
and in conseciuenoe a marked increase in the purchase-price of land, to 
which moreover speculation was no little contributory. 

In order to enlarge vineyards or form new vineyards landowmus did 
not hesitate to have large recourse to land credit, if not to abuse it. 


U) 1 pcbt) - \s ai par 
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We give certain figures which may make clearer the course of the 
viticultiiral crisis in Mendoza : 


Year 

' Area cm which 
vines were 

Sales 
of land 

1 

Mortgages 

Price of grapes 
per quintal of 46 kg. 

grown 

hectares 

1 

million 

pesos 

1 j 

-million 

1 pesos 1 

pesos 

minimum | maximum 

I90(* 

1 

I 

1 

1 22 0 

31 

3 60 

i 

3.80 

J907 .... 

i ^,286 

23 \ 

64 

4 80 

5 00 

190S 

• • ' 38,151 

20 5 

88 

5 00 

•5 50 

1909 

p),466 

'«5 

J E 9 

3 50 

4 00 

1910 

47,060 

396 

162 

350 

1 1 00 

191T 

00 

71 6 

17 2 \ 

3.00 

^ 50 

1912. . . . 

. . 50,448 

56 1 

30 28 1 


U 50 

igi 3 

1 52,602 

46 0 

^907 i 

S 00 

3 5 <^ 

I 9 T^ 

1 60,600 

1 i 

♦' ^ 1 

‘li 4 

2 50 

3 00 


As appears from this table viticulture largely increased in the last de- 
cade owing to the very remunerative price of its jiroducts : hence the great 
demand for land adapted to vinegrowing. We should note however that in 
the ])rovince of Mendoza, as throughout the Argentine, s]>eculatK)n in land 
lias been and still is rife, and often land is brought into cultivation solely or 
partly to increase its selling value or that of neighbouring land. It is thus 
comprehensible that \ iticulturistvs owning one or more estates seek to raise, 
even fictitiously, the price of grapes which these jiroduce and thus to 
intrease the value of their land. 

Thus the land has largely an artificial value wliich should react haim- 
fully on general economy This did not indeed fail to happen: available 
land came to be in excess of the demand for it and therefore the })rice of 
gra])es fell. Landowners, seeing the country's general prosperity, deluded 
themselves into thinking that this fall in price was momentary; but while 
the demand remained stationary, the j)rice of grajx's not only did not rise 
but actually fell more and more noticeably every year Therefore landown- 
ers found themselves possessing land of which the value had considerably 
lessened since they had bought it In order to keep up the price of their 
produce and to meet their engagements they yet further abu.sed the oppor- 
tunities foi mortgage credit, to which, as we have seen, they had already 
bad such great recourse for the development of the viticultiiral industry 
and the extension of their vineyards. Thus, as the preceding table shows, 
they had reached a point when their lands were mortgaged far beyond their 
selling value. 

It was at this moment that the crisis reached its culminating point, 
chiefly because there was an over-production of grapes, the basis of the first 
industry of Mendoza. >Side by side with this over-production we find other 
causes wdiich contributed to bring about a serious and dangerous .state of 
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aifairs in the viticultural industry of the province. These causes must be 
sought in the several economic stages of this industry — vinegrowing, the 
vintage, the distribution and the consumption of wine. 

As regards vinegrowing we should recal that in 1915 there was a general 
diminution in the yield of vines caused by the excessively hot and dry sum- 
mer. Then the winds raged persistently; and 30 per cent, of the 

anticipated yield was lost. • 

As to the vintage it should be noted that bad fermentation has more 
than once harmed the wine of a district. It is generally imputed to a lack 
of skill in many of those concerned, but in recent years it has also been due 
to a forced parsimony in the use of the chemical ingredients necessary to 
producing normal wine, these chemicalshaving risen in price by from 50 to 
100 per cent, as a consequence of the war. 

As regards distribution Mendoza has no easy means of transporting 
her products. PyXeept for one inter|>rovincial railway her wealth is 
marketed by wa}^ of the cart roads of the province, which are in good 
condition but or which there is only an exiguous and costly service of 
waggons This deficiency ot means of transport is obviously a grave 
obstacle to the development of industry. 

It causes the ])rice of Mendoza wine at its destination to be 1.50 
pt‘Sos the litre, in a market where wines. of superior quality cost no more 
or less. 

As regards consumj)tion, Mendoza and San Juan have hitherto supplied 
wine to almost all the provinces of the Confederation. Buenos Ayres alone 
absorbs more than half of what Mendoza produces. But latterly’’ Mendozan 
wine has had to be sold at a low price in order that it may compete with 
other wines, and therefore has lost the pre.stige it once had. 

§ 2. Influence of the arc^ntine generae crisis. 

We have shown how and why the equilibrium of economic conditions, 
in that Argentine province which is above all viticultural, has been increa- 
singly disturbed. The further deplorable reaction of the general crisis 
throughout the country, determined by the Ivuropean war, on the local 
crisis in Mendoza, is not difficult to understand. 

This is not the ]>lacc in which to trace the history of the general crisis 
in the Argentine. We will however indicate its principal manifestations 
in order better to explain its reaction on the economic situation in Mendoza. 

It would certainly be a mistake to think that the Pyuropean war was 
the first cause if the Argentine crivsis, for at the outbreak of war the country 
had already been for some time in a difficult positions. Such a period of de- 
preSvsion as those through which the great South American republic has, 
after longer or shorter intervals of prosperity, passed too often since it 
acquired its independence, had recurred. The fact was due to various and 
multiple causes, both domestic and foreign. Among the chief of them were 
.the excessive speculation in land, the abuse of the system of mortgages, the 
labk of thrift and of habits of saving among agriculturists,* a luxurious way 
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of life, a defective banking system, the lack of essentially agricultural in- 
stitutions of credit, and the absence of industries dependent on agriculture 
and stock fanning. 

Side by side with these domestic causes for the present Argentine cri- 
sis are aggravating foreign causes, dependent on the organization support- 
ing the whole economy of the country, which always seeks abroad a market 
for its products (i) aujfl the capital which feeds its industries. The regular 
economic progress of the country was for all these causes much hindered 
There remained the products of importation, which could be depended 
upon to bring about a healthy and sound reconstitution of the national 
economy. But the Kuropean war superx^ened. 

This obviously caused an increased amount of the European capital in- 
vested in the country to be withdrawn, and at the same time it brought 
about a largely augmented foreign demand for Argentine products, so that it 
some industries were paralyzed by lack of capital others were largely strength- 
ened, Meanwhile a difficulty of no slight order arose in the matter of re- 
ceiving payment for Argentine products from importing countries, that 
namely of remitting gold in safety. This difficulty increased as maritime 
communications became more and more defective, so that the tonnage neces- 
sary to transporting products was no longer available. The consequence 
was first a rarelaction of the circulating medium and a temporary rise in 
the price of merchandize, then a large issue of paper money in excess of 
the limits of the legal metal guarantee, and a depreciation of products due to 
the lack of tonnage for exporting them. 

Thus the crisis and its immediate effects were general and therefore 
necessarily reacted on all industries, and such reaction was inevitably most 
iujuiious to industries not depending on exportation, which could not even 
profit by the temporary rise in the price of products needed by foreign coun- 
tries caused by the European war. Among these industries viticulture 
was one of those most badly hit, and hence the general crisis had a parti- 
cularly unfortunate effect on the local crisis in the province of Mendoza. 

§ 3 . SuG(;ESTED REMEDIES 

We will now notice tlie measures which might, according to the most 
generally received local opinion, remedy this vState of affairs in Mendoza 

As regards the excessive production, it is thought that a law compell- 
ing the cultivation of the Creole grape, which has little commercial utility, 
might be very effective. Erench vines could be grafted on the Creole vines 
and would bear fruit within four years, an interval which would allow the 
general economic situation to improve, and the malbek, verdot and othei 
vines would bear meanwhile. Thus in four 3^ears j, 600, 000 quintals of 
grapes and 500,000 of the wine called Creole wine would be withdrawn from 
distribution. 

We have seen however that excessive production is not the only cause 

(t) (,)nl> one humUcdlh pail oi the total production of the .^IJijentJiie is oon’siinied vithin^ 
the country 
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which has aggravated the viticultural crisis in Mendoza. Among contri- 
butory causes the lack of small projjerties in Mendoza as elsewhere in the 
Argentine is indubitably the first. If the agriculturist were the owner of 
at least three hectares he need not grow only vines on this holding but could 
maintain himself and his family on its produce. Thus the excessive and 
almost exclusive cultivation of vines, which takes place on the large es- 
tates, and tlie consequent excessive production of wine would be avoided. 
Yet other causes of the ciisis are, as has already been noticed, the lack ot 
labour in the industries connected with viticulture, which is bound up with 
most important induslries, such as distilling, the exporting of raisins and fresh 
fruit, the manufacture of tartaric acid, and others of less economic value, 
from all of wdiich agriculture could derive immense benefits in that they w'ould 
make ])ossible the production of liqtieurs, medicinal alcohol and brandy as 
well as wine. 

To remedy all other technical financial and commercial deficiencies 
a series of legislative measures have been proposed. The following are 
the chief of them : 

t) The absolute ]>rohibition of new plantations of vdnes from 1917 
to 

2 ) A variet}' oi ciops to ii elude all those to which the soil of Mendoza 
is ada])ted, so that the ])rovince may enjoy the economic advantages con- 
sequent on the richness of this variety. 

3) The institution of a ])ractical school of agriculture and trade 01 
which special courses in the work of vintage wall he held. 

The institiition ot district stores which will aim at making 
the conv’ersion of grapes easier to members of co-operative societies. 

5) I,aws for the severe punishment ot usury. 

6) Provisions against fraud and against the adulteration ol wine and 
oilier ])roducts of vintage. 

7) The encouragement of new industries by granting fiscal ex- 
eiiqitions for long periods of years. 

8) Commercial treaties with neighbouring countries, which will faci- 
litate the export of Argentine vines by granting reciprocal freedom from cus- 
toms duties. 

q) The continuation of the San Juan and Serrezuela-railway to 
Mendoza and the development of means of transport generally. 


Such ivS briefly the history of the viticultuial crisis in Mendoza, which 
might indubitably be remedied if, as has been explained, a better balance 
were miaintained between production and consumption. 

If the crisis has injured the province economically it has had an edu- 
cational value. The sources of riches in Mendoza, even from the point ol 
view of viticulture only, are so copious that after the war Meiidozan wines 
will certainly comjjete in the various national markets with the best wines of 
Europe. 
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Aj2;ricii4tural production in the United States has come to have a ca- 
pital importance for European countries owing to the diminution of their 
own resources in foodstuffs which has been caused by the war. 

The situation of America as regards her supplies of* food since her entry 
into the struggle is merely an accentuation of that towards which she has 
been gradually and inevitably drifting for years. The areas of fertile land 
which once provided for her growing population have been exhausted. It 
has become imperative to increase the production of the necessaries of life 
by more efficient and intelligent methods of agriculture, and by utilizing 


(i) This volume of r/i#* j 4 nnn/.s' vives the proceedhij^a of the Conference on the Vl^^orkPs 
Food held by the American Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia on 14 
and 15 September 1917. 
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those less accessible and less fertile territories which have hitherto been 
neglected. The following figures, taken from the last census and covering 
the period from 1900 to 1910, show how production has decreased in pro- 
portion to population : 


Acreage under cultivation 
Production of butter 

» » Indian corn 

)) » oats 

» r wheat 


per capita: Decrease of 10 per cent. 

» » )> » IC) » » 

)) )) » 21 )> )' 

» )) » » 1 1 » » 

» )) >; » 15 


The increasing population accompanied by decreasing production 
makes the task both of the Federal government and of the several States 
difficult. We will endeavour in the following pages briefly to show what has 
been done in the United States to develop agricultural production, to in- 
crease the available supply of foodstuffs and to regulate the trade in food- 
stuffs. 


§ I. IvLCUSLATIVK PROVlSIOIs FOR AGRICULTURK AND THK TRADK 

IN FOODSTUFFS. 


The powers conferred on the President with regard to foodvStuffs and 
the legiblative basis of all the recent measures taken in this sphere depend 
on two Acts jjassed on 10 August 1917. 

The fust is ciilled ‘‘ An Act to Provide Further for the National Secu- 
rity and Defence by Stimulating Agriculture and Facilitating the Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Products It enacts that the purpe se stated in 
its title shall be attained “by gathering authoritative information concern- 
ing the food supply, by increasing production, by preventing waste of 
the food supply, by regulating the distribution thereof The vSecretary 
of Agriculture is authorized, with the approval of the President, ''to inves- 
tigate and ascertain the demand for the supply, consumption, costs and 
prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, production, trans- 
portation, manufacture, storage and distribution of foods, food materials, 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and machiner>^ Any per- 
son must, when questioned by the Secretary of Agriculture or anyone act- 
ing for him, answer to the best of his knowledge as to any matter of which 
the Act thus authorizes the investigation and must produce any documents 
relevant thereti; which he possesses. 

Whenever the Sccretar^^ of Agriculture finds that " there is or may be a 
special need in any restricted area for soeds suitable for the production of 
food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or contract with persons 
to grow sucJi seeds, to store them, and to furnish them to farmers for cash, 
at cost, including the expense of packing and transportation For this pur- 
pose the sum of $ 2,500,000 is appropriated out of Treasury funds. The 
following additional sums are appropriated out of moneys in the 
Treasury : for the prevention, control and eradication of the diseases and 
pests of live stock, the enlargement of live stock production, and the 
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conservatioti and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy and other animal 
products, $ 885,000 ; for the prevention, control and eradication of 
insects and plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation 
and utilization of plant products $ 441,000 ; for increasing food produc-^ 
tion and eliminating waste and promoting conservation of food by 
educational and demonstrational methods, through country, district and 
urban agents and others. $ 4,348,400 ; for gathering authoritative infor- 
mation as the Act specifies, extending and enlarging the market news 
service, preventing waste of food in storage or transit and food held 
for sale, advising as to movements of markets and the distribution of peri- 
shable products, and enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investi- 
gate the soundness of fruits, vegetables and other foods when received 
at impoitant central markets, and give certificates as to his conclusions 
to consigners, $ 2,522,000. 

The President may by and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate appoint two Additional Secretaries of Agriculture 

Thus the provisions of this law aim first at increasing production 
directly by furnishing seeds on good terms to farmers in need of them, 
thus allowing the cultivated area to be extended ; and indirectly by 
combating diseases of plants and animals, encouraging the preservation 
of meat, vegetables and fruit, reducing waste, and regulating the trade 
in foodstuffs. Secondly the Act creates two new directing agencies. 

The second law is entitled “ An Act to Provide for the National Se- 
curity and Defence by Rncouraging the Production, Conserving the Sup- 
ply and Controlling the Distribution of Food Products and Fuel It is 
more complex and has a wider bearing then the other, as is proved by the 
appropriations it authorizes which amount to $ 160,000,000. It is con- 
cerned not only with the food of men and animals but also with coal, con- 
bustible oils and gas, manures, fertilizers, tools, utensils, apparatus, machi- 
nery, and plant for the production of primary necessaries, and it has pro- 
visions for the prevention and mitigation of scarcity, of monopolization and 
o speculation, in fact of all personal control which might alter the normal 
equilibrium of exchanges. 

The Act forbids any person wilfully to destroy imy necessaries, for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply thereof, or 
knowingly to waste them or wilfully permit preventible deterioration of 
them, to hoard or monopolize them, to make unjust charges for handling 
them or dealing with them, to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
supplying or dealing in them, or to exact excessive prices for them. In 
order to prevent unfair fluctuatidns of price the President may fix just 
rates of charges for storage and of commissions and profits, except in the 
case of farmers and gardeners and co-operativ.' associations olfc these, that 
is of the producers themselves. The President may also restrict the right 
to import, manufacture, store or distribute necessaries, and the right to 
mine necessaries, to persons whom he has licensed to pursue these callings ; 
and thus he is able to exercise an effective control over them. 

In order to give protection against a rise in prices and to steady prices. 
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the President is authorized to buy, store, provide facilities for storing, and 
sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, beans and potatoes. 

The capital provision of the Act is the following • '' Whenever the Pre- 
sident shall find that an emergency exists requiring stimulation of the pro- 
duction of wheat... he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as 
far in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and to give 
public notice of ^yhat, tinder specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat in order to assure such producers reasonable profit. The 
President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the official 
grain standards for wheat as established under the United States grain 
standards Act, approved 11 August 1916. The President shall from time 
to time establish... regulations in connection with such guaranteed prices, 
and in particular governing conditions of delivery and payment, and diffe- 
rences in price for the several standard grades in the principal primary 
markets of the United States, adopting Number One Northern Spring or its 
equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the basis. There- 
upon, the government of the United States hereby guarantees every produ- 
cer of wheat produced within the United States, that, upon compliance by 
him with the regulations prescribed, he sholl receive for any wheat produced 
in reliance upon this guarantee, within the period not exceeding eighteen 
months prescribed in the notice (that is up till i May 1919) a price not less 
than the guaranteed price therefor '' This price is fixed at $2 for the 
harvest of 1918 and the grade already named. On corn which may dur- 
ing this period be imported into the United States at a less price than the 
guaranteed minimum the President may impose a duty equal to the 
difference between the tWo prices. The President is also authorized to buy 
any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall thus be fixed, and to 
hold, transport or .sell and deliver it to any citizen of the United States 
or any citizen of a country making war on the enemies of the United 
States. Such wheat thus, bought may similarly be used to furnish 
supplies to any department or agency of’ the government of the United 
States. 

For the purposes of this Act the sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated 
to the purchase by the State of nitrate of soda, which will be resold to 
farmers at cost price, including expenses, in order to increase agiicultural 
production in 1917 and igiS. 

On the basis of the Act’s provisions the federal authorities have in 
recent months published a series of regulations and instructions which aim 
at regulating, in the besst interests of the whole country, the methods fol- 
lowed in trade, with a view to adapting them to present necessities and 
imposing the restrictions which present circumstances demand. 

The Food Administration ‘has provided for the elimination of exces- 
wsive commissions to brokers, commission merchants and auctioneers of 
foods by legulations which have had effect since i November 1917. 

They forbid any licensee under the Act to " charge directly or indi- 
rectly a commission or brokerage on the sale of food commodities in ex- 
cess of that which ordinarily and customarily prevails under normal condi- 
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tions '' in his district. and his branch of trade. Coinmission men, brokers and 
auctioneers are forbidden to sell foods to themselves or persons connected 
with their own business without permission from the person entrusting 
such food to them for sale, or to take a profit in addition to the commission 
or brokerage. 

Speculation in canned goods is checked by special regulations governing 
the caimers whom the Food Administration placed tinder Jicense on i No- 
vember. They were forbidden to sell canned peas, Indian corn, tomatoes, 
salmon and snrdin^s in advance before i February, this date being sub- 
ject to alteration in accordance with the the needs of the military forces 
and the allies. It was further provided that '' the licensee shall not sell for 
future delivery any canned peas, canned corn or canned tomatoes in excess 
of 75 per cent, of the normal yield of such acreage as the licensee has already 
under contract or legal contract. The licensee .shall not sell for future 
delivery canned salmon or canned sardines in excess of 75 per cent, of his 
estimated pack, coiiscrv^atively figured with regard to his capacity and the 
supply of fish which can reasonn-bly Ije expected by him 

The majority of retailers are not licensees and therefore are not control- 
led by the Food Administration ; but they a.re prevented from charging exor- 
bitant prices by an annoimccmetit of the Food Administra.tioii thf.t no ma- 
nufacturer, wholesale dealer or other handler of food will be allowed to 
sell to any retailer in the United States who makes unreasonable pr(;fits 
or buys large quantities of foods for speculative purpe ses. Altlumgh the 
smaller retailers of food are exempt from the provisions of the Act which 
concern licenses they a.re subject to others of its provisions. 

An important provision for the limitation cf speculation in produce 
placed in cold storage is a rule which strictly regulc.tts iind limits loans and 
advances mede by storage ware]K)U.semen to depositors. As a means 
how<‘ver of preserving excess products in seasons of productivity^' for use 
in seasons of scarcity, the economic necessity of cold storage is recog- 
nized. 

The hoarding of food is to be checked by the United Slates Food Admi- 
nistra.tion in connection with its system of licensing dealers. No licensee 
may ''keep on hand or have in possession or under control, by contract 
or other arrangement, at any time, any food commodities in a quantity 
ill excess of the reasonable requireiiKnits of his business for use or sale by 
him, during the period of sixty days, and he may not "sell or deliver to 
any person any h^od commodities " if he ku< w, or have rea.son to believe 
tha.t such a sp.le or delivery will give to such person a siqiply in excess of 
his rea.sonable requirements for use or sale by him during the period of 
sixty days next succeeding such sale or delivery For some commodi- 
ties the peri</d is thirty do.ys, Rxceplions Tire made of certain commodi- 
ties very abundantly produced in certain seasons, such as fruit, vegetables, 
fi.sh, poultry, eggs, d iiry produce, cetton seed products and others. These 
may be held in sufficient quantities to meet the reasonable demand in 
seasons of scaniy or no production. Saks of more tha.n sixty days' supply 
may be made for the use of the governments of the United States and the 
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allies and of cities and States. Products intended for sowing may be stored 
for longer than sixt}^ days if notice be sent to the Food Administrator. 

About 100,000 manufacturers, wholesale dealers and other distribu- 
tors will be affected by the requirements attached to licenses. The aims 
pursued in licensing dealers are: i) to limit the prices charged by licensees 
so that they are only i-easonably in excess of expenses, and to prevent 
speculative profits following on a rising market ; 2) to cause food to pass 
as directly and rapidly as possible from the producer to the consumer ; 
3) to limit advance contracts and dealings in them as much as is practi- 
cable. 


§ 2. PlJ^NS FOR PRODUCTION AND MARKETING IN I917-I918. 

When the United States declared war last April sowing plans were 
already far advanced. Nevertheless active steps were taken imme- 
diately to effect as large an increase of production as jDossible. The 
Secretary of Agriculture called together at St. lyouis on 9 and 10 April 
a body very representative of the agricultural interests of the nation. 
A careful report was drafted, recommending the steps to be taken, and 
these may be summarized as follows : 

I. Fivery community was to be urged to produce its own food and 
{fodder as far as practicable. 

2 The production of non-perishable staple commodities was to be 
increased beyond local needs wherever this could most profitably be done. 

3. The staple commodities recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture to be immediately planted in increased quantities were spring wheat, 
r^^e, beans and rice. Sugar beetroot and sugar-cane production was to be 
increased in the districts lending themselves to these industries. 

4. The commercial production of perishable commodities was to be 
raised above its normal level only in so far as facilities for transportation 
and marketing were assured. Home gardens were to be encouraged parti- 
cularly with a view to supplying the needs of the gardening families. 

A) Cereals and Forage Crops. — During the summer of 1917 more defi- 
nite recommendations for production in 1918 were prepared, and took into 
account the existing conditions as to transport and the supply of seeds, 
fertilizers, farm machinery and labour. The programnu^ drawn up asked 
for 44,654,000 acres of winter wheat. The authorities of the States most 
concerned, namely those properly equipped with machinery for producing 
and harvesting winter wheat, decided that it was possible to increase this 
acreage, and the plan finally adopted asks that winter wheat be sown over 

47.000. 000 acres and winter rye over 5,000,000 acres. On the basis of 
the average yield of the last ten years this acreage should produce about 

672.000. 000 bushels. It was too early to determine the area which should 
be sown with spring wheat in 1918. In 1917 the area thus sown was 

19.000. 000 acres. It was recommended that rye should be sown over 
5 »i 3 i*G 00 acres, which would represent an increase of 22 per cent, over the 
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area so sown in 1917. The planting of winter oats in the south was recom- 
mended. The acreage under beans has increased by 84 per cent, since last 
year. The production of hay and forage crops is to be increased . Carefully 
worked plans are being followed in areas which have suitable stocks 
of seeds, to ensure that these are used to increase production. The depart- 
ment will, in cooperation with the Food Administration, pass upon all 
applications for leave to store grain to serve as seed and thus seeds of 
the highest qualities will be preserved. 

B) Potatoes. — The appeal of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
met with an immediate response in the case of potatoes which were planted 
over an additional 117,000 acres. Owing however to the high price and 
inadequate supply of good seed' potatoes and the almost prohibitive price 
of fertilizers the potato crop of 1917 was less satisfactory in respect of qua- 
lity than in respect of quantit3^ The opinion has become more or less gene- 
ral that owing to the increased production of potatoes and the lack of sto- 
rage it would be economical to put large quantities of them through proces- 
ses of dehydration. Some difficulties now encountered by potato-growers 
wall be overcome by the recent ruling of the Federal Reserve Board 
which allows potatoes propeTl3»' sorted and graded and properly stored to 
be security for warehouse receipts negotiable at member banks at a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent., including all commissions. In co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, the Food Administration has esta- 
blished official grades, which have been approved and will serve as a basis 
for putting the ruling of the Federal Reserve Board into practice. 

C) Live StocU. — The Department is, in co-operation with the Food 
Administration, the agricultural colleges and live stock associations and 
producers, taking many steps to extend the production of cattle, hogs and 
sheep. The following are the means adopted to increase beef production : 
the increased production of fodder, the distribution of cattle on ranges 
over feeding areas, the redistribution of cattle in areas stricken with 
drought over more fertile areas, a concentrated campaign against the 
cattle-tick, the efficient management of Federal grazing lands, the greater 
encouragement of boys* beef clubs, and the appointment of a very large 
number of additional agricultural agents who will help to extend the 
cattle industry by educational work. 

An increase in the supply of milk and dairy produce must be secured 
by education in scientific methods of feeding and in the selection of cows 
of gmid yield. 

There is a world shortage of wool and mutton. All agricultural agen- 
cies in the United States are therefore endeavouring to educate farmers to 
raise sheep and produce wool by safe and conservative methods. 

The production of hogs is to be increased by every available means, 
including a better control of hog cholera and other hog diseases. The utili- 
zation of pasture and of forage crops to a maximum extent is recommended, 
in order to reduce the amount of grain needed for feeding pigs. 

Altogether the per capita production of live stock in the United States • 
has dropped. This is in spite of a 2 per cent, increase of cattle in 1917 — as 
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compared with 1916 — one of 3 per cent, if only milch cows are considered. 
The number of hogs was however less in 1917 than in 1916. In Iowa, the 
greatest hog-producing State, there were 20 per cent, fewer hogs in 1917 
than in 1916, and in Missouri 18 per cent., while in all the United States 
the number of hogs had diminished by seven millions. The high price of 
grain and the uncertainties of the market persuaded the farmers in a large 
port of the country that it was not worth their while to raise more 
hogs. 

Similar conditions were found in the case of the dairy herds. Whereas 
in New York State about 17 per cent, of the milch cows are normally slaugh- 
tered in a year, an additional 14 per cent, were slaughtered between 
I April 1916 and i April 1917 owing to the high cost of producing milk. 

The situation with respect to sheep is no better. Between 1900 and 
1915 the number of sheep per thousand of the population decreased by 
48 per cent. Sheepfarming naturally developed first in the Eastern States, 
then gradually was pushed further westwards as the value of arable land 
ill the more settled parts of the country rose. Thus in Vernon there were 
1,681,819 sheep in 1840 and only 47,415 m 1915. From 1870 to 1880 there 
were nearly 5,000,000 sheep in Ohio, only 4,000,000 in 1890 and only 

2.100.000 in 1915. In Texas the number rose from 3.000,000 in 1880 to 

4.260.000 in 1890, but it had fallen to 1,600,000 in 1915. In California it 
fell from 5,727,000 in 1880 to 1,900,000 in 19x5. During this period sheep 
were kept for the production of w^ool only ; but now wool has become 
a by-product for meat constitutes about two thirds of the total product 
of sheep. 

In view of the unforeseen needs which have arisen through the war a 
large work of propaganda has been instituted in order to awaken the inte- 
rest of the agricultural class in sheepfarming. One of the lines of work 
decided upon has been that of oiganizing and developing as many boys' 
and girls’ sheep and lambs clubs as possible. It is hoped that the breeds of 
sheep will be improved. The great north -western grazing territory, com- 
prising the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Oregon and containing 
vast areas of free or very cheap grazing lands, has been the great source 
of wool and mutton production during the present century. These 
four States in 1916 produced 86,255,000 pounds of w>ol ; or about 30 per 
cent, of the total wool clip of the United States, namely 288,000,000 pounds. 
There has hitherto been no point of contact between the farmer in the East 
who desires to buy a small flock and the great flocks of the Western range 
which are his only source of supply. The Interstate Live Stock Company 
has therefore been formed, and provides the capital with which sheep are 
brought in large quantitites from the Western range and distributed over 
the Eastern farming sections. The capital of the company has been sub- 
scribed by public spirited men and it is on a non-profit basis. Speaking 
generally, the following are the conditions which make for abundant 
production of live stock : abundance and therefore relative cheapness of 
animal foods ; scarcity of live stock in relation to demand and therefore 
high prices for the producer ; and scarcity of agricultural labour. It 
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seems that all these conditions will be present during the coming agri- 
cultural season. 

D. Marketing Agricultural Products. — Owing to the extent to which 
production will be increased in the present season more attention must be 
given to marketing. Districts which have not hitherto produced in excess 
of their needs will do so, and the producers, being inexperienced in market- 
ing, will not, be able to dispose of their produce without help. They must 
be protected from speculators. 

One of the most pressing needs is that of a proper distribution of sup- 
plies over markets : otherwise while some are undersupplied, others will 
be oversupplied and food will be allowed to decay because it cannot be sold. 
The Bureau of Markets proposes to meet this need by extending its services 
of market news on fruit, vegetables, live stock and meat, and instituting 
similar services in relation to butter, eggs, poultry, grain, seeds and hay. 

a) Fruit and Vegetables. — Some of the crops covered by the news ser- 
vice last year were tomatoes, cantaloupes, peaches, water melons, onions, 
asparagus, strawberries, potatoes, grapes and apples. Temporary and per- 
manent branch offices have been established in the most important markets 
and consuming centres, and daily telegraphic repents are obtained from the 
common carriers, showing the number of carloads of each product consigned 
from producing areas and their destinations. These reports arc summarized 
for redistribution to producing areas, markets and the press, the number 
of available cars and a list of prevailing prices in each market being added 
to them. 

The appropriation of treasuiy’ moneys will allow the number of per- 
manent stations to be increased from twelve to tw'cnty-five and the reports 
to cover all the more important fruits and vegetables and such important 
staple commodities as dried beans and peas. The service will extend over 
the whole country, stations being opened on the Pacific Coast and in the 
South. 

b) Live Stock and Meat. — A service of market reports on conditions 
of the meat trade in the Eastern consuming cities was instituted in Decem- 
ber 1916. The information is published in daily bulletins in such important 
markets as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Oiftaha, Kansas 
City and Washington. Daily telegraphic reports are received from divi- 
sional superintendents of railways, showing the number of cars loaded with 
each species of live stock during the preceding twenty-four hours and the 
destinations of these cars. This information is compiled and wired to the 
principal markets every day. The appropriation allows the eight stations 
now covered to be increased to twenty, and the organizations in New York 
and Chicago to be made adequate to the importance of the markets in 
these places. This work should be particularly valuable in the present 
emergency, not only in that it should equalize the distribution of live stock 
and meat, but also in that, by giving the producer confidence and relieving 
him of fear of speculators, it will increase production. 

c) Dairy Produce, Eggs and Poultry, — The service of news as to these 
products will include the issue of reports on production, and market re- 
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ceipts, conditions and prices as affecting them. Branch offices will be 
established on the Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, in the South and in 
the East. As 5"et, however, this work is in an experimental stage. 

d) Grain, Seeds and Hay. — A market reporting service is now being 
established for grain, hay and seed. Biweekly reports are issued giving 
estimates of stocks on hand, consignments, requirements of markets in 
the near future and buying and selling prices in the various districts. For 
this purpose the country has been divided into ten districts, and the first 
district to be organized includes Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Maryland and Delaware. 

E) Enquiry as to Stocks. — In order to have authoritative information 
as to the country’s food supply, the Department of Agriculture is, through 
the Markets Bureau, collecting facts as to the existing quantity of foodstuffs, 
its situation and ownership. Schedules have been posted to 385,000 busi- 
nesses handling food, and these have sent reports as to the amount of eight- 
een important articles of food which each holds. The following are the 
more important groups of these dealers: grain elevators, mills and whole- 
sale dealeis ; grain, flour and fodder dealers and proprietary fodder dealers ; 
breweries ; distilleries ; rice mills and storehouses ; canners of fruit, vegeta- 
bles, meat and sea food^ ; nulls, refineries and exclusive dealers in edible oils ; 
sugar and sirop mills and refineries ; wholesale and retail bakers ; manufac- 
turing and wholesale confectioners, fish freezing plants and dry and salt fish 
packers ; slaughterers and meat packers ; lard compound and oleomargarine 
manufacturers ; wholesale poultry, butter, eggs and cheese dealers ; poultry 
packing and fattening plants and live poultry consigners ; wholesale fruit 
and vegetable dealers ; wholesale grocers and merchandise brokers with 
stocks ; creameries and milk condenseries ; cheese factories. After this in- 
formation has been collected monthly reports will be issued. 

F) Inspection and Standardization of Products. — As we have explained 
in analysing the Act No. 40, passed on 10 August 1917, an inspection ser- 
vice will be conducted which will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and to certify to consigners the condition in which fruit, vege- 
tables and othei produce reach the markets. Producers, dealers and trans- 
port companies have been asking for such a service for years. It should 
piotect producers against unjustified rejections of their produce, and 
against false and misleading reports on the condition in wich it is consigned 
for sale on commission ; and therefore it should stimulate the production 
of perishable produce. 

The standardi2:ation of agricultural products and of the packages and 
containers in which they are offered for sale is essential not only to their effi- 
cient marketing, but also to dealing with the present crisis, for it will furnish 
a basis for quotations of price and obviate many delays and misunderstand- 
ings. 

In a previous article we noticed the efforts made by the Government 
of the United States in this direction (i). They have been completed by 
an Act of 1916 fixing standards for shelled Indian corn and wheat. 

(i) See otir issue for July 1917, page 61. 
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§ 3. Urban and suburban food production* 

In order to utilize all available pieces of land, within and near towns, 
as has been done in many European countries, the government of the 
United States has appointed a National Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission. 

The statements jf the president of this commission show what excel- 
lent results it has obtained. Last September 1,150,000 acres of city and 
town land, most of which had previously been unproductive, were under 
cultivation. In the^whole country there were nearly three million '' food 
gardens '' ; and the nation's food supply was estimated to have been 
increased by the value of more than $ 350,000,000 by such gardens. In the 
North American’ Review ioT September there was the following statement. 

Last spring, at garden-planting time, we urged the increase of pro- 
duction, partly through intensified culture, to increase the yield per acre, 
and "partly through the increase of acreage by the cultivation of neglected 
fields and even small pl)ts in suburban and urban areas. How well this 
policy was executed is seen in the report of the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission that the gardens of the country were this year 
more than trebled in area. Beyond question, this achievement has much 
to do with the fact that the increase in price of garden products in the 
year was only 22 per cent, or less than one fifth the increase in the price 
of bread stuffs 

As production has increased waste has diminished, and the preserva- 
tion of fruit and vegetables has had an increasingly important place in do- 
mestic economy. It was estimated that 460,000,000 quart glass jars of ve- 
getables and fruit, or three times the usual annual amount, were preserved 
by housewives in 1917. The drying and dehydrating of fruit and vegetables 
made a further important addition to the food supply. 

The Markets Bureau renders important help in one respect to home 
gardens. It is part of its programme of activity, laid down last April, to 
help to establish personal contact between producers and consumers in order 
to assist in marketing the surplus produce of home gardens and the excess 
produced by truck-growers and others, and many small quantities of food 
will thus 1 ^ sold which could not otherwise be marketed. Agents will 
be placed in a number of large cities throughout the country to awaken 
interest among consumers in this system of direct marketing. Agents 
will also interest producers in furnishing supplies by working through 
the postmasters in small towns. In view of the shortage of cars and the 
congestion at railway termini, and the difficulty of handling a quantity 
less than a carload efficiently, demonstrations will be made to show how 
motor-trucks might be run on marketing routes. 

§ 4. Food production by boys' and girds* cdues. 

The boys' and girls* clubs, which have several times occupied our at- 
tention in this review, constitute a veritable army for they have more than 
two million members. Their so-called 4-H emblem ** refers to their 
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pledge to consecrate '' head, heart, hands and health, through food produc- 
tion and food conservation, to help win the world war and world peace 

In 1916 it cost the Federal States and local authorities 79 cents per 
member to supervise, direct, instruct and encoura,ge these boys and girls 
in producing food. 'As a result each of them produced on an average $ 20.96 
worth of food for the nation, thus giving a net profit of $ 20.17 on the invest- 
ment. The 3,000 county agents, 1,000 club leaders, several hundred women 
agents, thousands of public school teachers, scout leaders and others have 
worked for a number of years to obtain this result. In 1910 this army 
for the production and preservation of food consisted only of a few hundred 
volunteeers. 

The following facts illustrate the success achieved. In 1917 the State 
co-operative club leaders conducted 1,534 demonstrations in home canning 
and preserving. They were attended by 20,860 club members, and 53,565 
men and women and 14, 152 boys and girls who were not club members. ‘The 
same club leaders visited 12,898 club plots, this supervision being addi- 
tional to that conducted locally by 4,367 volunteer club extension leaders. 
985 Indian corn clubs were organized in twenty-four States and enrolled 
14,400 members. Final and complete reports were made by 3,918 members 
who cultivated 9,712 acres, on which they produced 523,110 bushels of 
Indian corn or an average per member of more than 100 bushels an acre. 
They invested in the land $142,867, including rent, the cost of their own 
labour and all other costs, the average investment of each of those making 
the final and complete report being $36.46. 

TVenty-thrcc States organized garden and canning clubs. The 1,160 
garden and canning clubs enrolled 24,254 members of whem 7,903 reported 
that they 'had canned 201,305 quarts of produce, on an average 25.4 quarts 
a head. The total cost of production to those reporting was $ 28,126 — 
on an average $3.56 a head 

The pig clubs produced 728,411 pounds of pork, worth $85,762, which 
brought to their members a net profit of $43,086. 

On 30 June 1917 there were 948 paid leaders connected with the boys' 
and girls' club work and 9,748 voluntary club leaders. Between i Decem^r 
1916 and I April 1917 the one or two weeks' short courses at the various 
State colleges of agriculture were attended by 3,589 club members. 

Last year, not only were the number and membership of the boys' 
and girls' clubs increased, but also the organization for the supervision and 
direction of their work was improved. About 400,000 children cultivated 
gardens, canned produce, raised poultry, made war bread and undertook 
other special tasks, supervised by the various State co-operative leaders, 
in connection with the war emergency projects. These chilren are 
Enrolled in the large cities and are not considered to be regular members 
of the home and farm clubs. The regular members are now organized in 
the following clubs : 
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Corn dubs 945 

Potato dubs 1,217 ' 

Home garden 3,070 

Canning clubs 2,152 

Garden and canning 776 

Mother-daughter 270 

Poultry dubs 832 

Pig dubs 1,037 

Baby l>eef dubs 158 

Bread dubs 643 

Sewing clubs 1,250 

Handicraft clubs ’ 76 

Sugar beet dubs 161 

Home cooking clubs 755 

Various clubs 448 


Total . . . 13,690 

When war was declared the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in connection with the agricultural colleges, was employing coiint> agri- 
cultural agents, women demonstrator agents and leaders of boys' and girls' 
clubs in more than half the counties of the Union. In September 1917 
they were in nearly all the counties, sometimes two, three or more of them 
in one county. 

More than forty co-operative centres for preserving fruit and vegeta- 
bles have been instituted since the United States declared war. Certain of 
them possess plant for the manufacture of potato starch. 


§ 5. The regueation of pricks and profits 

Since 1897 there has been a steady upward tendency of prices, the cu- 
mulative effect of which was large. However the unsettled commercial 
conditions following on the outbreak of war had the immediate effect of 
arresting advancing prices in general and depressing some of them. By 
July 1915 the upward swing had established itself everywhere. Whole- 
sale prices were from 50 to 400 per cent, higher in June 1917 than in 1914. 
The increase in the case of the more important commodities was as 
follows : the price of Indian corn and cornmeal, sugar, wool and worsted 
had more than doubled ; that of butchers' meat had risen by from 25 to 
75 per cent. ; that of potatoes by more than 225 per cent. ; that c f wheat 
and flour by more than 230 per cent. The price of other cereals was more 
than doubled between 1916 and 1917. 

The enormous rise in prices has been due not only to the several factors 
of cost of production which have varied under the influence of the war, 
but also, and to a large extent, to the excessive profits of providers. Hence 
the power given to the President, by the Act which we analysed in the b^in- 
ning of this article, tc regulate and tax prices. 

The following are some facts, taken from ofiicia 1 sources, as to the colossal 
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sums received as excess profits this term being taken to mean the 
amount by which wartime profits exceed the piofits made before the war. 

There are no available figures to show the excess profits realized by 
those dealing in cereah. Mr. Herbert Hoover stated to the State CoanmH- 
tee on Agriculture on 19 June 1917 that “ in the last five months on the item 
of flour alone $250,000,000 has b^n extracted from the American consu- 
mer in excess of the normal profits of manufacturers and distributors If 
this statement be correct the total excess profits made on grain in 1916 
must have been more than a billion dollars and may have been as much as 
two billion dollars. 

According to figures presented by a Treasury expert to the finance 
committee of the Senate, the excess profits in 1916 of four big packing com- 
panies in Chicago were more than $ 28,000,000, It may be concluded that 
the largest part of this sum was made by dealings in meat. In the metal 
and the petroleum industries the excess profits have been enormous. 

These few facts explain why the Act we have cited is so energetically 
directed against speculation 


§ 6. Agricultural labour. 

When the food problem became acute in the early months of 1917 all 
the problems of farm labour were brought to the attention of the public. 
An agricultural survey conducted by a few of the States showed that the 
shortage of labour had been overestimated. In Massachusetts no more 
than a tenth of the supposed shortage existed. On the other hand in fifty- 
six counties of the State of New York which were carefully canvassed there 
were about 15,000 fewer men on the farms in April 1917 than in 1916. More 
or less the scarcity was found everywhere. The problem was to connect 
the available laboureis with the demand for them. 

In different States this problem was variously solved — most satisfacto- 
rily, perhaps, in Massachusetts, The Committee on Public Safety of the 
Commonwealth ol Massachtisetts employed a State labour agent. He in 
turn appointed a county representative in connection with each of the farm 
bureaux of the State. The county men secured representatives on each >f 
the town and city food committees, numbering 326. The labour agent 
had to localize the work. Each town food committtee was expected, 
through its local agent, to satisfy the local needs for labour as far as 
possible. What the town agent could not do was referred to the county 
agent who, in his turn, referred what was beyond him to the State agent. 
Variations of this plan were followed by different States. 

Ohio was divided into twenty-one employment divisions in each of 
which there is a free employment oflSce. Fifty-five county agricultural 
agents, who are supervised by the agricultursl division of the Ohio 
branch of the Council of National Defence and are paid employees, 
co-operate with the oflices. The agent must help the farmer in every 
possible way. He must learn the farmers' needs and then forward his 
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orders to the superintendent of the employment office in his division. 
The county commissions have also appointed in each county a food and 
crop commissioner who has been asked to appoint township food and crop 
commissioners. These commissioners, who are unpaid, help in every way 
to increase the cultivated acreage, survey conditions, etc. An enquiry 
form, asking for data as to acreage under crops and the need for labour, 
was distributed. About one third of the farms asked to have additional 
help either immediately or for the harvest. 

We cannot here give details as to all the methods followed by the va^ 
rious States. Where there has been no regular organization the labour of 
schoolboys, industrial workers, students and boy scouts has sometimes been 
utilized. The Farm Labour Bureau of Baltimore has perfected an organi- 
zation whereby groups of five or six men will be supplied to similar groups 
of farmers who agree to use their labour co-operatively. An Act passed by 
the Maryland legislature provides that all able-bodied men between the ages 
of twenty and fifty who are not otherwise employed shall be compelled by 
the State to work on the farms or the public roads. This law is directed 
especially against the negroes who in many small towns have taken ad- 
vantage of the high wages to work only two or three days a week. 

The available information, taken together, indicates that the supply 
of labour last year was sufiicient for the continuous Work of farms, and also 
for the seasonal work which, like fruit-picking, lasts a few weeks or a few 
days, or for which men are cuga.ged by the day, as they are for the hay 
and CvOrn harvests. 

It is evident that only a complete organization of the country's resour- 
ces in labour will place the governments of the various States in a position 
effectively to apply the food policy projected by the Federal government 
and imposed by the conditions of war 

* 

^ . 1 . 


To conclude : the United States have made a considerable effort to 
meet the imperious necessity to which the effect of the prolongation of the 
world war on the food supply has given rise. The Federal administration 
has indicated broadly the lines along which activity should be directed, 
and each State has, in following these, taken into account the special 
conditions of its soil and its population. As far as production is con- 
cerned the happiest results have already been obtained, and it is 
possible to anticipate that the energy expended will give birth to a" more 
scientific organization of agricultural resources and their emplo>mient, 
which will, after the war, be permanently profitable to society generally. 
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CANADA. 

I THR DAIRY INDUSTRY IN THR PRAIRIE PROVINCES. — Coiqueite (R.D.) in 
The Grain Groweri’ Guide,, Winnipeg, 28 November 1917. 

Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are the first dairy-farming pro- 
vinces in the Dominion. It is not as regards quantity that they lead. 
Ontario produces in a year more dairy produce than they do in three. 
Quebec produces more than they do and the maritime provinces as much. 
Their pre-eminence is due to the essential fact that they have gone further 
than the other provinces in solving the problem of grading butter and cream. 
In 1916 graded cream was used to make 98 per cent, of the butter produced 
in Alberta, and about 65 per cent, of that produced in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. In each of these provinces moreover full arrangements have been 
made for grading creamery butter, most of which, except that sold locally, is 
sold on the government's grade certificate. 

Province of Alberta. — Milk and dair}' produce bring into Alberta about 
$ 15.000,000 a year. About 23,500,000 pounds of butter and about 
1,000,000 ixiunds of cheese are annually made in the province 

Twenty years ago the dair3" industr}^ was in a bad state : dairymen and 
farmers had no market, no facilities for transport ond no experience. In 
1897 the Dominion government began to foster the business of dairies in 
the West. Dr. J. W. Kobertson organized co-operative creamery associa- 
tions under government management, some of them in Alberta. In 1905, 
howe\"er, the province of Alberta Vas formed, and the provincial govern- 
ment thereupon naturally succeeded to the duty of encouraging the dairy 
industry. The encouragement it gave to co-operation did not include any 
attempt to suppress some independent and individual creameries which had 
meanwhile arisen. Since the province was sparsely" settled and only small 
amounts of cream were available in some districts, the opening up of rail- 
ways gave a great opportunity to large central creameries. Thus some 
strong individual companies came into being ; and co-operation in this 
industry has not on the whole made much progress in Alberta. 

A system of government grading was established by the Dairy Commis- 
sioner Marker. The manufacturer soon discovered that it xiaid him both 
to give a little extra care to production, thus obtaining good grades for his 
products, and to buy graded cream from the farmer, thus receiving a gua- 
rantee of its quality. lu a short time the farmer's cream and the manufac- 
turer's cheese and butter were alike being graded by government, and sold 
on the basis of their grades. 
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There are now two grading stations, at Calgary and at Edmonton. In 
connection with them the government conducts a selling service which can 
be utilized by any creamery. 

Keen competition, which is in some oases unhealthy, has developed 
between the companies. 

Province of Saskatchewan. — In Saskatchewan, on the other hand, the 
dairy industry has developed on co-operative lines. The co-operative crea- 
meries have amalgamated in the Saskatchewan Cooperative Creameries, 
Ivtd., which works twenty creameries in different places. 

Before the province of Saskatchewan was formed in 1905, the dairy 
department at Ottawa had inaugurated a scheme for giving aid to the cream- 
eries. The department provided operators in districts in which the farm- 
ers would subscribe the value of the plant ; and advanced funds on capi- 
tal account, retaining one cent per pound of butter towards repayment, and 
giving credit on the shares of providers of cream. E^ch creamery had to 
do its own financing and make its sales separately, and very often, because 
it had no storage, had to sell its butter at a loss as soon as it was made. 
Conditions became so bad that most of these creameries disappeared finally. 
The provincial government decided to give financial aid to those remaining, 
making loans on capital account, and also decided that the dairy departs 
inent should take over the creameries, on a lease renewable from year to year, 
and operate them, selling the butter collectively and managing all the finance, 
making large payments in advance when any cream was delivered , and divi- 
ding any surplus remaining at the end of a season, after provision for a small 
reserve, among the providers of cream in proportion to the amount of butter 
fat each of them had supplied. A dairy convention, which was held an- 
nually. brought representatives of all the creameries together for discus- 
sion of the industry. Among the advantages secured were a centrahzation 
of effort and a closer connection between the supplier of the milk and the 
creamery and management. The grading of cream was also inaugurated 
and was made the basis of payment. The policy adopted was largely 
responsible for the fact that while 160, odo pounds of Ifutter were produced 
in 1907, 2,639,600 i>ounds were produced in 1916, from the cream supplied 
by 7,205 farmers, and were valued at $ 711,092. After the local demand 
has been satisfied most of the butter is sent to British Columbia where it 
finds a fast growing market. 

The annual conventions brought the dairymen together from all parts 
of the province and made them acquainted with each other. When the 
proposal to consolidate the small local companies in one strong company 
was mooted it was unanimously approved. The Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Creameries Ltd, having $500,000 of capital stock, was therefore formed, 
andtookoverthemanagementof the twenty local creameries on i Novem- 
ber 1917. These creameries are situated at Oxbow, .Cudworth, Shellbrook, 
Lloydrainster, Birch Hills, Henribourg, Melville, Lanagan, Unity, Fisfce, 
Regina, Canora, Wadena, Moosomin, Langenburg, Tantallon, JRerrobert, 
Lemberg, Melfort and Vonda. 

To provide cold storage the company has begun to enlarge the cold 
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storage plant at their North Battleford creamery, and has bought the large 
Early plant at Saskatoon which was unfinished when the war began. This 
latter plant will cost about $ 85,000 and will be the largest in West Canada 

The shares of the company are of $ 20 each. No person can hold more 
than $1,000 in the company, and all shareholders are asked to subscribe 
for at least five shares, 25 per cent, being payable at the time of sub- 
scription. 

Province of Manitoba. — In Manitoba there are no creameries owned 
by government. The early development of large centres of population help* 
ed the establishment of large dairies to which quantities of cream were 
sent from outlying places. Of late however this process of centralization 
has been reversed, and some of the large central firms are buying or build- 
ing small creameries at outlying points. 

The output of dairy produce has increased steadily. According to 
reports received towards the end of the year the total production of butter 
in 1917 was expected to amount to seven million pounds as against six and 
a half million in 1916. Some of the co-operative creameries do a good busi- 
ness, but some, which are badly managed and do not grade their products, 
barely make ends meet. Usually the price per pound of butter of a given 
grade is two cents less than that of the grade above it. Grading is conducted 
under the supervision of the competent department and inspected carloads 
are sold on government grade certificates. 

Manitoba has a large local market for butter. The exported butter 
goes west to Vancouver and east to Port Arthur, Fort William, Montreal, 
and Toronto, and is all sold on grade certificates. 

There are .some twenty-two cheese factories in the province, twelve of 
which are co-o])erative. Enough cheese is not being made to supply the 
home market, but production is increasing and it was estimated that about 
a million pounds would be sold in 1917. The practice of buying milk for 
making cheese on the basis of its content of fat was begun in 1916. It is 
expected that in 1918 all cheese factories will pay for milk according to 
its quality, and that a beginning will be made in grading cheese. 


c. THE NEW FEDERAL ACT AND TRADE IN LIVE STOCK — The Gram Growers* 
Guide, Winnipeg, rz December 1917 

One of the hindrances to increased production of live stock in Canada 
has been a feeling among producers that they could not depend on fair 
dealing when once the stock had left their own yards. For the last two 
years the Dominion Department pf Agriculture has been maaitaining officials 
at some of the most important stock yards in Canada, for the last year at 
practically every central market there. These men have kept statistics 
as to the number and classes of all kinds of live stock passing through the 
yards, and have closely observed the methods of conducting these yards and 
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the trading practices followed in them. The information thus collected 
formed, with information secured from other sources, a basis for satisfying 
many demands for government regulation of stockyards and poultr>" mar- 
keting. 

The result was the Act, passed during last session of the parliament at 
Ottawa, which received the assent on 20 September 1917. Its main provi- 
sions are as follows : 

There shall be a live stock exchange in connection with each stockyard 
conducted under the Act, and every commission merchant doing business 
at the yards must belong to such an exchange unless he have a special 
license from the Minister of Agriculture. Farmers and drovers may how- 
ever sell their stock in any yard, 

A live stock exchange shall not become active until the by-laws regu- 
lating its management and business have been duly approved by the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture, and until the latter have sent a writen notification 
of his approval to the secretary of the exchange in question. 

Sections 6, 7 and 9 of this nfew lyive Stock Act provide for regulation 
as follows — 

Every st(x;kyard shall be constructed and eqiupped in accordance 
with the regulations, and no stockyard shall be operated or used until it 
has been inspected and approved by the Minister or an inspector, and every 
stockyard shall at all times be open to inspection. 

“ The owner, lessee, occupier or operator of any stockyard shall man- 
age such stockyard in conformity with written by-laws, such by-law^ and 
the schedule of fees and charges to be approved by the Minister. 

Any stockyard not operated or maintained in conformity with the 
regulations may be closed by order of the Minister, but no such order shall 
issue until thirty days after written notice has been given to the owner, 
lessee, occupier or operator of such stockyard specifying the reasons for 
which it is proposed to issue such an order; and the Minister shall consider 
any objections offered by the owner, lessee, occupier or operator to the 
issue of a closing order. 

" The Governor-in-Coiincil may make regulations prescribing : a) the 
manner in which stockyards are to be constructed, equipped, maintained 
and operated ; h) the manner in which complaints against commission mer- 
chants and the operation, maintenance or management of stockyards shall 
be made and investigated ; c) the manner in which live stock, meat, poultry, 
eggs and wool shall be graded and branded or marked , and what shall be"" 
the size of packages containing meat, eggs and poultry, the kind of pack- 
age that may be used, and how such packages shall be branded, marked 
or labelled 

The provisions of this Act do not apply to stockyards now active until 
three months' notice has been given. Violations of the Act are punishable 
by severe fines or imprisonment. 

At present the public markets of Canada are under private control or 
are regulated by corporations. The principal live stock markets of the 
West are conducted by companies subsidiary to the three great railway 
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systems. Obviously the officials have no inducement to look after the 
interests of those who send stock to the markets. 

The new Act is intended to remedy this regrettable state of affairs. 

ITALY 

A tEOERATION AMONG PROVINCES AND COMMUNES FOR THE ADVANCIC OF 

ZOOTRCIIXOJLOGY. — La Mutuahtd Acjtana, Rome, No. 28, 10 November iqi7 

On the initiative of the Istituio Nazionale per la Mutualita Agraria thd 
Federazione fra provincie e communi per Vincreniento della zootecnia was formed 
in Rome on the 6th of last November. More than forty provincial admi- 
nistrations and the Aief communes of Italy — among them those of Rome, 
Turin, Milan and Bologna — have adhered to it. The following are its objects: 
a) to encourage, in agreement with local agricultural, zootechnical and veteri- 
nary associations, the organization of breeders ; b) to agitate, in the matter of 
the various zootechnical problems and, in relation with the State and public 
bodies, to obtain grants to local zootechnical activity ; c) to serve as inter- 
mediary between the State and local bodies for the making and payment of 
such grants ; d) to illustrate with monographs the races of animals bred in 
the various regions of Italy, making their prices known, and generally contri- 
buting to the stimulation of all national and local enterprise which aims at 
the development and the perfecting of breeding. The federation (i) in- 
cludes members belonging to two categories : a) effective members, 6) con- 
sulting members. Only the ])rovincial administrations and the communes 
are effective members. The consulting members are the breeding associa- 
tions and commissions, the sections of Associazione nazionale veterinaria, 
and persons who give themselves up to breeding and are admitted by the 
committee of the consulting members. 

The resources for the federation’s activity are furnished by * a) the 
annual subscriptions of the effective and the consulting members ; b) the 
contributions of the State and other bodies. The subscritpions are 50 li- 
ras for a province, as much for a commune having more than 50,000 inha- 
bitants, 25 liras for a commune with a less population, 10 liras for collective 
and 5 liras for individual consulting meml^rs. 

Every year, at the time of choosing the directing council, a zootech- 
nical congress will be held in one of the 69 provincial capitals and will be 
followed by the members' meeting in which all effective and constdting 
members \^1 take part. This meeting will be summoned at least ten dA37S be- 
fore the date fixed for it, and will discuss and approve the balance-sheet and 
the report on the society's activity and choose at two distinct sittings the 
directing council and the committee of consulting members. The former 
i^composed of seven members of whom one represents the IsHtuto Nazionale 
per la MutualUd Agraria, It is chosen by the meeting of effective members, 

{1) See in La Mutmhid ARtarta, the organ of the Ishtuto Nazionale pet la Mutnaliid 
Agrana, No. 26, 20 October iqry, the by-laws of the federation. 
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holds office for one year, chooses from its number a president and a \nce- 
president, administers the federation, and takes the initiative in follow- 
ing the federation's aims, availing itself on points of technique of the 
services of the committee of consulting members. This latter is composed 
of seven members and chooses from its number a president and a vice-pre- 
sident, It is itself chosen by the meeting of consulting members. It exa- 
mines the technical ])oints submitted to it by the directing council and 
it makes proposals with regard to zootechnology to this council. The 
federation will have a technical manager nominated by the directing council. 


SPAIN. 

FORMATION OF AN OFFICIAL BUREAU OF INFORMATION FOR THE VLACINO OF 
WORKMEN. — Gncrfa de Madrid, No. 146, 26 Mav 1017 

To lessen the labour crises which are frequent in Spain the government 
has recently formed at the Ministry of Fomento and by decree an office of 
information for the placing of workmen. 

Agricultural labour has, like industrial labour, suffered from forced 
unemployment which has, particularly in certain regions, taken on an en- 
demic character, chiefly as a consequence of the insufficient and irregular 
rainfall, whereby intensive agriculture is rendered impossible. There 
ensue a frequent disturbance of production, and unemployment among 
abourers. At the same time the lack of permanent work in the c ountry 
Encourages urbanism, which in its turn disturbs the labour market of 
towns. 

Since there are no statistics as to labour, labour organizations being 
as yet little developed, the government does not seek to solve definitely this 
problem which varies in gravity with dislrict«=^. Government seeks only, 
by forming this office, to facilitate emplo^Tnent on wcuks of public utility, 
in mines and on farms. 

By the terms of the first article of the decree of 25 May 1917 this office 
" is charged to co-ordinate the demand and supply of home labour and to 
take other adequate measures to combat unenqiloymenl 

The office gives its services gratis to workmen and employers and is 
expected to act quite impartially. If conflict between workmen and em- 
ployers arise in any place the fact will be communicated to the persons who 
have applied for employment and who may be affected, and the office will 
suspend its activity on their behalf. 

No offers of or demands for employment are transmitted in districts 
where there is a manifest plethora of labour ; and a particular effort is 
made not to encourage, but rather to hinder as much as possible, the unne- 
cessary afflux of labour to towns. Help may be given to labourers in search 
of employment in the form of a payment towards the costs of a removal or 
payment of a sea passage. Travelling expenses are borne, wholly or par- 
tially and as the case be, by the employers or the State, or by the work 
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men themselves who receive for such object advances afterwards to be de- 
ducted from their wages. 

Companies transporting travellers are invited to establish special ta- 
riffs for workmen travelling in gangs or with their families in search of em- 
ployment. 

The Ministry of the Fomento is authorized to subject the new office 
to the supervision and direction of a commission comprising three represen- 
tatives of the working class, three of the employers, and a president belong- 
ing neither to one or the other. 

The office does not guarantee that its infonnation is correst, nor does it 
guarantee the offers made respectively by the employers and workmen 
whom it brings into contact with each other or who enter into contracts 
by its means. It is bound however to use all its resources to avoid possi- 
bilities of disagreement, communicating to workpeople the terms which 
employers have accepted and all the information it possesses as to the work 
offered and the ])lace in which this work is to be executed, and refusing to act 
as intermediary if it deem either the wages, the conditions or the place of a 
given piece of work to be inacceptable. It must act with similar frankness 
in the case of applications from beggars, vagabonds, incapables, and even 
boys and women who do not give the required guarantees as to their jour- 
ne}^ and as to their dwelling-place when they reach their destination. 

Apxdications for employment are addressed to the office only through 
the competent mayor and the duly authorized regional or district employ- 
ment agencies. Offers of employment Jlre sent to the office directly by the 
representatives of the State administrations, of the provinces and of the mu- 
nicipalities, and generally by the contractors disposed to give employment. 
The office communicates these offers to the unemployed, by means of inti- 
mations sent to the civil governors, the alcades and the authorized employ- 
ment agencies, and by notices inserted in the official newspapers. 

The provisions of this decree apply only to workmen occupied on works 
of direct public interest, mining and agriculture. They are not appli- 
cable where an offer of work is made in a place near that where the 
workmen who may be affected are already. 


UNITED STATES. 

I, THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN CALI- 
FORNIA, — First Annual Report of the State Market Director of Cahfernia for the year 
ending December 31, 1916, Sacramento, 1916. — Statement of Hams Weinstock, State 
Market Director, relative to the Administration of the California State Maikei Law, SsaxPron- 
dsco, March 1917. 

The legislature of California approved on 10 June 1915 an Act creat- 
ing a State Commission Market, under the management of a State Commis- 
sion Market Director, " to carry on the business of receiving from the pro- 
ducers of the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of the vState of 
California, and selling and disposing of such products on commission 
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The director has the duty of establishing commission markets for the sale 
of such produce at the most suitable points in the State ; and of keeping 
producers informed, by every practicable means, with regard to conditions 
of supply and demand and the markets in which they may best dispose of 
their produce. 

In discharging his colossal task the State Market Director has been in- 
spired by the Federal Office of Markets and Rural Organizations at Washing- 
ton, whose example he has followed. He has therefore sought to organize 
the growers into more effective marketing associations, so that collective 
marketing may take the place of individual bargaining, and farmers maj^ 
have a better chance of realizing the true value of their produce while, at 
the same time, the waste and expense of distribution is minimized to the 
benefit of consumers. 

His influence in the matter of organization has been felt by peach, prune 
and apricot growers, poultry producers in Central and Southern California, 
rice growers, olive growers, suppliers of milk, hop growers, and breeders of 
milch cows in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 

Some interesting experiments have been made on his initiative, no- 
tably in organizing the sale of fish. 

The work of the Commission during its first year has allowed the part 
it should play to be understood, and' has caused certain amendments to 
the Act of 1915 to be placed before the legislature. These provide that 
the State Market Commission shall : 

a) Gather and disseminate information as to supply, demand, pre- 
vailing prices and commercial movements of farm products, including in- 
formation as to ordinary and cold storage ; 

d) Promote the organization and operation of co-operative and other 
associations and organizations for improving relations among producers, 
distributors and consumers of such products ; 

c) Foster co-operation between producers and distributors thereof 
in the interest of the public ; 

d) Foster the standardizing, grading, inspection and labelling and 
help the handling, storage and sale of such products ; 

e) Investigate the practices and methods and any transaction of 
commission merchants and others who receive, solicit and handle on com- 
mission or otherwise, such products, protecting the interest of the consigner ; 

f) Arbitrate, on request, in any dispute between producers and distri- 
butors of such products ; 

g) Certify, on request, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, 
warehehouse receipts of such products, verifying quantities and qualities 
and charging a fee which will make the service at least self-supporting ; 

k) Issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market Commission for 
Agricultural products, charging fees authorized by the State Market Di- 
rector ; 

t) Act on behalf of consumers of such products, protecting their in- 
terests ; 

j) Advise producers and distributors as to distribution ; 
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k) Improve and as far as possible extend the distribution and sale 
of Californian produce in the world's markets ; 

t) Reduce the cost of marketing, thus raising prices to the producer 
and lowering them to. the consumer ; 

m) Promote in the interest of the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer, the economical and efficient distribution of the produce of Ca- 
lifornian farms, dairies and fisheries. 


2. A NEW ORtiANlZATION EUR INSPECTING AND STANDARDIZING CANNED 
FRUIT AND vegetables IN CAJvIFORNIA —California Fruit News, 22 December 
1917 

The fruit and vegetable canners in South California have recently ar- 
ranged for the optional inspection and supervision of their products, with a 
view to standardizing these and improving their quality. 

Each canner who wishes to take advantage of the new organization 
signs individually an agreement with the National Canners’ Association to 
the eiTect that he desires to standardize, grade and provide insix^ction for 
his output for three years, and that he therefore agrees for this jicriod to 
be a member of the National Canners' Association, to observe all the rules 
it may make, and to provide for the ex})enses of a chief inspector and of .such 
number of assistant inspectors as are needed for the association's work, as 
well as for other ex]xuises of the association incidental on its fulfilment of 
the agreement. The association is bound to provide for grading and 
standardizing and efficiently inspecting all the canned fruits and vegetables 
produced by the signatories of the agreement. 

Pounds to meet jneliminary expeiivSes are provided by initial payments 
by members based on the x^roportion borne by the annual business of each 
to the total annual business of all the members. Money is eventually to be 
raised by payments to the National Canners' Association based on the num- 
ber of thousands of cans of each kind which a member uses during the season. 
An advisory board will pro|iortion charges and deal with all local questions. 
It will consist of nine members who will act in conjunction with the National 
Canners' Association in carrying out the purposes of the agreement. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 

vSomp: forms of the ACTivrrY of tiir association 

OF AORICUlvTX^RIvSTS OF SPAIN IN 1916-1917. 

SOURCES : 

Mp:MORIA QUE el CONSI JO DE la ASOCIACION DE AGRICULTORES DC ESPA^A PRESENT V A LA 
Junta gi:neral cumi'rensiva de todos los trabajos reali/ados durante el ano so- 
cial DE 1916-1017 [Memorial prcstnicd by the Council of the Aswciation of Agncnltumis 
of Spain to the Gcncia4 Mteting on the Woik accomplishid in 19I()-1917). Boletin clc la Aso- 
ciaci6ii dc Agncnltoics dc p;spafta, No 96, Madrid, May 1917 
Caja de CiitoiTO Dr L\ AsociaciOn de Agrict^ltores de IvspaSta. Mcmoiia social del afio 
1916-19x7 {<■ ndit fund of the Association of Agriculturists of Spain 7'hc Society's Memo 
rial for 1916-1917). Ibid , No 97, Madrid, June 1917. 

MeMORIA QTrF PRKSENTA EL CONSEJO AE ESIUDIO DE LA JUNTA GENERAL EXTRAORDINARI A DEL 
DtA 23 NOVEMBRF DE I916, CONVOCADA PARA OFRECER A SU \PROBACI6n LOS PROYECTOS 
DE CREACI6N DE LAS CAJAS DE SEGUROS MUTUOS PARA PRKVKNIKSE DE LOS RIESGOS DEL 
PEDRisco Y DE ACCIDENTES DE TRABAJO EN AGRlcui TURA {Memorial presented by the 
Council tor Examination by the Eriraordinary General MicGng of 23 November 1916, sum- 
moned to approve the plans for Forming two Funds of Mutual Insurance against the Kisks 
of Hail and against the Accidents of Agricultural Labour). Ibid,, No 90, Madrid, November 
1916. 

Our readers are not without some knowledge of this association whicli 
is, in view of the early date of its foundation and its organization, one of 
the most important of Spanish institutions. It has been fully able gradually 
to adapt itself to the progress of the rural class. 
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We will here do no more than indicate briefly its chief forms of activity 
which are the management of the fund of agricultural credit and* the crea- 
tion of the fund for insurance against hail and the fund for insurance against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. 

Before speaking of these special services we must however state that 
during the year 1916-1917 the office of legal consultation, which the associa- 
tion comprises, solved 118 problems submitted to it by members. • Receipts 
under the head of subscriptions and State subsidies amounted to 22,690.31 
pesetas and expenditure to 18,723.74 pesetas. When the year closed there was 
therefore a credit balance of 3,966.57 pesetas. The individuals enrolled as 
members of the association then numbered 763 and the collective members 
195 * 


§ I. The FyND of agricueturae credit. 

Our readers will recall (i) as to this fund that it was founded on 30 
March 1916 and that its subscribed capital, totalling 392,000 pesetas, was in 
the form of personal securities and cash. Afterwards, on 8 April, there were 
subscriptions amounting to 115,500 pesetas, and the managing committee 
was therefore able to begin its activity with a sum which reached 507,500 
pesetas 

In order to be able to begin business at once the managing commit- 
tee entered into relations with the Bank of Spain, with a view to obtain- 
ing necessary funds on the security of the capital subscribed as stated. The 
provisions in force in this bank made the opening of a current credit ac- 
count, guaranteed by securities, the easiest mode of reaching the desired 
end. The managing committee therefore decided to bring together the 
securities necessary for opening such an account at the bank, up to a value 
of 200,000 pesetas, using only the securities offered by its members. The 
securities brought together represented, according to current quotations 
on the day on which the account was opened,^ the value of 304,799 pesetas. 

The capital necessary to beginning business having once been obtained, 
one of the committee's chief preoccupations was the necessary propaganda 
work for collecting a good clientHe. With this object a circular was sent to 
all institutions which had joined the association to apprise them that the 
fund had begun business. Quite at first many institutions approached the 
fund to ask for information, and to make proposals which did not always 
square with the various aims of the fund. Thus arose a work which was 
extremely complicated because it was necessary to obtain information as 
to the solvency of each society, and to* answer question various in propor- 
tion to the great diversity of the several agricultural districts of Spain. 
In each of these districts the affording of agricultural credit involves many 
and different problems. 

(i) See especially for the organization of the credit fund, our issue for January 1917, 
pages 7 to 12. 
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After this first period, which might be considered as one of experiment, 
there was another during which no jjrogress was made. The committee 
therefore approached the societies which had joined the association and 
asked them why they had ceased to avail themselves of the services of 
the fund. The prompt and rapid advance made by the funds business 
finally proved its usefulness and the safeness of its organization. 

The memorial of the fund includes a report of the business done in 
its first year of activity, in which there was question of opening nirrcnt 
accounts of reciprocal credit. This class of credit accounts allows clients 
the advantage of disposing, at sight, of a credit proportionate to their sol- 
vency, paying interest at the rate of only 5 per cent, on the sums they with- 
draw, while at the same time they undertake to deposit in the association s 
fund their credit balance on which they receive interest at the rate of 
])er cent. 

At first business of this kind left hardly a margin to the fund but ne- 
vertheless, given the small costs incurred, the fund was able to under- 
take it. As the entries on the credit side of its books increased, the sums 
belonging to agriculturists have covered its insufficiency. Its role is to 
receive credit balances on the one hand in order to pay them out on the 
other whenever there is a call for them. 

Since. 5 ])er cent, is jiaid to the fund and it pays only 3 /^4 per cent., 
it will always have i 34 ex])en.ses. This difference is capable 

of reduction whenever it is found to be excessive. 

The rural fund of Morata de Trajufia inaugurated this system of reci- 
procal credit accounts, and received for such end a credit of 25,000 pesetas. 
When the year closed 50,000 pesetas stood to this funePs credit. Afterwards 
it opened accounts of the same kind with the fund for mutual insurance 
against hail for 10,000 pesetas; with the fund for mutual insurance against 
the accidents of labour for 10,000 peseta.s ; with the Federation of Catholic 
Syndicates of Murcie for 50,000 pesetas ; and with the Association of 
Agriculturists for 6,000 pesetas. 

To resume : in only three months the fund of agricultural credit has 
nlade loans amounting to 124,000 pesetas; it has also paid 15,000 pesetas to 
constitute three cautionaiy^ payments necessary to the development of 
the insurance funds of which we will presently speak ; and it is now consi- 
dering the grant of new loans which will, added to the others, make a total 
of more than 200,000 pesetas, which constitutes the sums actually available 
for this credit fund at the Bank of Spain. Nevertheless, at the end of 
the year we are examining, the fund was, thanks to remitments by those 
holding current accounts, in possession of advances which it could employ 
on buyipg State securities up’to the value of 51,500 pesetas. The following 
abstract from its books on 31 April 1917 resumes its business. 
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Debit 


Credit 


Subscribed securities 

Public funds 

In band 

Inirniture 

Current accounts : debts 

^ i on current accounts. . . 

Interest j 

Co>sts 


( Accounts, pledged 
Bank of S]iain I securities . . . 

( I)e])osit accounts . 


Cajntal 

Bank of vSpain : Credit account . . 

Current accounts : credit 

Securities deposited to guarantee 

credit 

Dtlier securities deposited 

Profit and loss 


pC'Ctas 

308,700.50 

340,162.45 

388.35 

270.00 

16,375.10 

141.05 

476.65 

29.00 

359 > 5 oo.oo 

35,000.00 


pesetas 


614,000.00 

7 ^ 5-55 

54.500.00 

369,500.00 

35 , 000.00 

817,55 


Total 


1,064,543.10 


1,004,543.10 


§ 2. Fund FOR insuranck ac'tAinst haii, and the accidents 

OF LABOI^K. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the association was summoned 
for 23 November 1916 to ap])rove a scheme for the constitution within 
the association of funds for insurance against the risks of hail and against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. The foundation of these was deter- 
mined, the scheme being only slightly modified. 

At the end of the business year we are examining only five months had 
passed since 23 November, and it 'was therefore impossible to have data as 
to the activity of the new funds. We will indicate the main lines on which 
they were instituttd, fur .the summary nature of these notes will not allow 
us to enter into the details of thdr organization which at bottom conforms 
to the fundamental principles of mutuality. For insurance against the 
risks of hail the S3^stem which the competent fund has adopted is based on 
the following data : the frequency of falls oJ hail in the different districts, 
as shoWn by the official statistics ; the predominant crops in the different 
districts ; the classification of crops according to the resistance they offer 
to hail and the season in which they go through their various phases ; the 
pro])ortiou of risk incurred by different kinds of crops (specific risk) ; the 
proportion of risk as shown by the frequency of hail in the several districts 
examined (topographical risk) ; certainty in valuing losses caused by hail ; 
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equitable payment of indemnities ; necessity for the latter to be propor- 
tionate to available funds ; permanence of insurance for a determined pe- 
riod ; constitution of a reseiYe fund. * 

If insurance against hail is impoitaiit, insurance against the accidents 
of labour to which agricultural labourers are exposed is so no less. Accord- 
ing to the law in force in Spain on this point, works of agriculture and forestry 
in which motors worked by mechanical power are used create a liability 
on the part of the em])loyer. The law states that this employer’s 
liability will exist only where employees ex])oscd to the danger due to the 
working of the machinery are concerned. Nevertheless the justice of tbe 
Spanish Courts of law has gone far further in inter])reting the legal pro- 
visions. It has insisted that liability be acknowledged in many cases not 
contemplated by the law, cas(‘s which daily become more frequent. Hence 
the importance of the fund which the association has created. 

This fund’s system of mutuality is based on the rate of wages, on the 
duration of the insurance for five y^ars, on the classification of risks in 
relation to the works of each farm and each industryL on a minimum pre- 
mium, and on the formation of thrift and reserve funds. The minimum 
premium can be increased at the end of each year, for it governs the consti- 
tution of the thrift fund. But as the necessity of paying all indemnities, 
without reduction, has to be met at the end of each year of insuianc(‘, a 
supplementary ituk mnity, for cases in which the thrift fund ih insufficient, 
will be establislu d in view of the general natuie of the risk. C>ii the other 
hand the anticipated minimum can be diminished uhtn the thrill fm d 
exceeds the sums which have to be jiaid. The quota to be j)aid into the 
thrift fund will be determined in accordance with a classification of risks, 
distributed in various categories, which will be obtained by means of a 
scientific list of the works executed on farms and in rural industries, on the 
basis of a detailed s])ecification of the jiroportionate risks. 

The necessary funds for the constitution and w'orking of these tw^o 
insurance funds in their first years, before the number of the insured al- 
lows expenditure to be covered by the relevant part of premiums, have 
been estimated in antici])ation as 130,000 pesetas, and this sum has been 
paid by the Association of Agriculturists. 

The few data we have given as to the three ]uincipal functions of this 
association in the sphere of credit and thrift show^ that it jilays a very im- 
portant role as the material as well as the moral piotector of the interests 
of the rural classes of Spain. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATlSTICAIv ENQUIRY 
INTO C0-0;PERATIVE ORGANIZATIONvS. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCE: • 

CooperaTivf Purchasing and Marketing Organization among Farmers in the United 
States. — United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 547, 19 Septem- 
ber 1917. 

In January 1914 the Office of Markets and Rural Organization under- 
took an enquiry into co-operative selling in the United States. The re- 
sult of this enqiiiiy maybe said to constitute the statistics of co-operation 
in all the States of the Union. They were published towards the end of 
last year by the Federal Department of Agriculture, which added to them 
some very interesting data as to the growth of co-operation in the Uni- 
ted States and the chief types of Co-operative societies found there. 


§ I. The growth of co-operation in the united states. 

A) Early History, — Co-operative organization among farmers in 
the United States is usually regarded as a thing of recent origin, but there 
have in fact been farmers' organizations in the country since the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The need for organized effort did not however 
become very apparent until about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The first half of the nineteenth centur}^ a period of rapid development in 
agriculture as in othei industries, was largely a period of individual develop- 
ment where the farmer was concerned. About 1850 the need for organized 
effort which farmers felt gave rise to a number of attempts at co-operative 
purchasing and to the promotion of co-operative stores. The influence 
of the development of co-operation in England was felt. Many organiza- 
tions were formed, but before any extensive enterprise of the kind could 
be carried out plans were defeated by the Civil War. After the peace there 
began a general movement of population towards the virgin lands of the 
Middle West. The consequent rapid development of the Middle West 
caused a widespread demand for co-operative organization among the farmers 
of that region. The need for organization was however felt less keenly 
than in the Eastern.States where population was more dense and business 
was established on a firmer basis. In the South affairs were much dis- 
organized as a result of the war : extensive changes in the industrial system 
were necessary and the readjustment was lengthy. Conditions were there- 
fore less favourable than in the Middle West where the co-operative move- 
ment spread very raj^idly when once it had begun. 
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B) J'ypes of Organization. — The history of co-of)erative organization 
among farmers since the war is that of the growth and decline of a number 
of organizations, many of them local and others including States or the whole 
nation in their scope. Among the latter is the Grange which has several 
times occupied our attention (i). Other farmers' organizations were esta- 
blished about the same time as the Grange or during its decline. They 
include the National Farmers* Alliance and Industrial Union, the North- 
western National Farmers' Alliance, the National Agricultural Wheel and 
the Brothers of Freedom. 

C) Present Forms and Tendencies. — The farmers* purchasing and mar- 
keting organizations of the present time may be divided into non co-opera- 
tive capital stock companies and co-operative organizations. It is unfor- 
tunate that, as we have several times noticed in this review, so many Ame- 
rican farmers* Organizations are not founded on a strictly co-operative basis, 
and their development is undoubtedly hindered in consequence. Among 
the causes for this state of affairs is the fact that the laws of the various 
States have specifically provided for the organization of truly co-operative 
societies only within the last few years, and even now many vStates have no 
special laws which do this. The present laws governing co-operation in 
some States arc so general in character that organizations formed in accor- 
dance with them do not necessarily embody the underlying principles of 
co-operation. Therefore a large number of farmers* organizations have 
been formed under general corporation laws. Among the general public 
there is no clear conception of the differences between co-operative and non- 
co-operative forms of organization. The separation of the farmers* organi- 
zations in the United States into these two groups is not a simple task. 
The main point to be considered is the extent to which an organization 
works for the benefit of the farmer. It may nevei declare a dividend to 
those it serves and yet be of profit to them. Many grain elevators, 
organized as stock companies, are examples of this. They have paid out 
their profits in the form of dividends on stock, yet have in many cases been 
of benefit to all those supplying their grain because they have paid a 
higher price for it than that which the farmers had previously received. 

The farmers of the United States have undertaken many different forms 
of agriculture which have given rise to different kinds of co-operative as- 
sociations. We will briefly notice these. 

a) Elevators. The growth of the movement to establish farmers* ele- 
vators was at first veiy slow but gradually it gained importance. Since iqoo 
a number of very successful farmers* elevators have been established in the 
grain growing States of the .Middle West. As their position became sure 
they began to do more than handle grain. In some districts it is usual for 
them also to undertake the consignment of grain, and many of them have 
achieved marked success in handling such commodities as coal, lumber, 
bricks, flour, fodder, salt, twine, oils and other supplies necessary to the 
farmers. 


(i) See our issues for June and October 1915, 
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. Practically all the important Middie West grain States now have State 
associations of farmers' elevators. These associations make it possible for 
the local companies to keep in touch with each other and effectively promote 
their interests. A number of the State associations have formed the Na- 
tional Council of P'armers' Co-operative Associations, which represents the 
farmers' elevator companies where matters of interstate or national import- 
ance are at stake. 

It is unfortunate that many farmers' elevator companies fail to observe 
co-operative principles. 

b) Creameries, — There are approximately 5,500 creameries and 3,500 
cheese factories in the United States at the present time. Most of them are 
situated east of the western boundary of Minnesota and Iowa. The organiza- 
tion of cheese factories dates from about the middle of la>t centuiy and 
creameries for the manufacture of butter were founded a -few years later. 
The early factories were usually co-operative in form. A number of co- 
operative faccories were established in New England, in New York and the 
surrounding States. Creameries and cheese factories were not established 
in the North Central States until later, when the country was settled and 
farmers in general ceased only to grow grain and produced diversified crops. 
The first co-operative creamery in Minnesota was established in 18S9. 
There are now more than 600 enterprises of the kind in that State. 

The farmers’ creameiies have had to meet less systematic competition 
than the elevators, and their failures have been mainly due to deficient or- 
ganization or their establishment in districts which did not afford them a 
sufficient supply of raw material. As a rule they observe co-oj)erative prin- 
ciples better than the elevators, this fact being due to the character of their 
business. The production of grain is seavSonal and the maiket for it fluctu- 
ates, and the farmers are accustomed to being paid for it at the time of deli- 
very. Dairy production is less seasonal and the market for dairy produce 
more stable, while those who supply the creameries with milk are used to 
being paid for it once a month. It is therefore a common practice of crea- 
meries to deduct the expenses of operation, set aside the necessary reserve, 
and divide the net proceeds of the business among the suppliers of milk every 
month in accordance with the amount of butter fat each has delivered. 
Many of the farmers' creameries are therefore co-operative in the full sense 
of the word. Some of them set aside an amount which allows interest to 
be paid on the invested capital while others pay no interest on it. Many of 
them are non-stock organizations, the capital for building and equipping, 
having been borrowed and being paid back by means of a small monthly 
assessment on the business done. In a few cases a creamery has bought 
out the holders of its cajfital stock with funds obtainad by levying a small 
monthly assessment on the raw material delivered at the factory. 

All the farmers’ creameries are not however as strictly co-operative. 
Some pay cash for the raw material as it is delivered and therefore, as they 
must buy^ their butter fat on a safe margin, cannot work strictl}^ on a basis 
of no profits. The surplus funds they obtain are divided among the sup- 
pliers of material pro rata, either quarterly 01 annually, or among the share- 
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holders as a dividend. In some cases, but less frequently than among the 
elevator companies, large dividends have thus been |)aid. 

A few creameries have undertaken the marketing of eggs, usually sup- 
plying only the better trade, and selling the eggs according to their quality 
which has enabled them to obtain better prices than those given for 
ungraded eggs. 

The activities of the farmers' creameries and cheese factories have been 
mainly local in character. A few co-operative dairy organizations have 
been formed to market their output but the tendency in this direction is 
not yet very general. 

c) Stores. - A number of co-operative stores were in existence about the 
middle of last century, especially in the New England States. The seventy- 
seventh half-yearly report of the Lowell Co-operative Association, which 
was established in 1876, shows that in the six months ending jo Jane 1914 
suppliers' dividends amounting to about $ 5,000 were distributed. 

For various reasons a large number of failures have occurred among the 
farmers’ co-operative stores. The business is less well understood by the 
farmer than is that of the elevators or the creameries, and he does not take 
its problems into consideration. 

d) Fruit and Vegetable Produce Associations. — The marketing of the 
fruit crop is complicated by the perishable nature of the commodities hand- 
led and the fact that many of them are produced within certain restricted 
areas whereas they have to be distributed all over the United StaUs and 
abroad. The fruit growers of the States have been attracted by the possi- 
bilities of marketing fruit co-operatively ; and in the last twenty five-years 
many successful associations have been fonned for this object, especially 
among the citrus fruit growers of California and the apple growers of the 
North Pacific States. The activity of these associations, which has been 
directed not only towards the sale but also towards the packing and stan- 
dardization of fruit, has already occupied our attention (i). In other parts 
of the United States there are a number of similar associations. Some of 
them are in districts where fruit growing has only a secondary importance, 
and if their members^ do not depend on the fruit crop for a living their .suc- 
cess is often small. 

There are extensive organizations for marketing truck crops in some of 
the truck growling districts. Like some of the fruit associations they have 
been instrumental in establishing uniform grades and selling them under 
trademarked brands. There ate also, scattered over the country, a number 
of local organizations for marketing truck or vegetable crops, many of 
them confining themselves to the marketing of potatoes. 

c) Cotton Organizations. — The cotton growers of the {South have many 
co-operative associations but they are not as well organized as the fruit 
growers, the grain farmers or the dairy farmers. Because of the common 
custom of securing advances on the growing crop from merchants and 
others, the marketing of the cotton crop has been largely taken out of the 


(1) See our issue for JuJy 1917, page 61. 
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farmers' hands There are however a number of selling associations and 
co-operative warehouses, cotton gins and oilmills, which are controlled by 
the growers. • 

f) Co-operative Purchase. — Co-operative purchasing of supplies has been 
been practised by the farmers of the United States for a long time. In some 
cases the business is carried on informally. The selling associations of the 
farmers frequently serve as mediums for the co-operative purchase of 
supplies. 


§ 2. Statistics of co-opkration. 

1) Method of Enquiry. — In January 1914 the Office of Markets and Ru- 
ral organizaion secured a list of the co-operative marketing organizations 
in the United States. Through the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture a letter was sent to the voluntary correspondents 

^as to crops scattered through the States, requesting each to supply the 
addresses of the marketing organizations in his territory. Through the 
States Relations Service of the department additional names were secured 
from the county agents. Some x)f the agricultural colleges, secretaries of 
State, and State Department of agriculture also furnished the available 
lists of organizations in their States. About 12,500 names of farmers' pur- 
chasing and marketing organizations were thus secured. 

Question-forms asking for information as to the plan of organization, 
the number of members, the kind and volume of business, the method of 
distributing profits and other matters were sent to the organizations on the 
list compiled by the Department of Agriculture. Many were returned with 
the information that the organization in question had discontinued business. 
There were, owing to inaccuracies, some duplicates and some names of pri- 
vate enterprises on the list, and corrections reduced the number on it to 
12,300. In all 5424 organizations furnished information, more than 6,000 
failing to report. Many of the latter are believed not to be actively in 
* business and some probably did not report because they were private 
enterprises. 

All the strictly private businesses and the stock comi)anies in which a 
few stockholders appear to ojierate the business principally for their own 
benefit were eliminated. While no hard and fast rules of classification have 
been made there has been an attempt to include all the organizations compris- 
ing a number of farmers and working primarily for the benefit of these. 

It is believed that the organizations which reported included most of 
the active businesses and that the information obtained gives a fairly com- 
plete summary of the facts as to co-operation in the United States between 
igi2 and 1915. 

2) Scope of the Enquiry. — Of the tables which we give in the course of 
this article. Table I shows the total number of farmers' organizations re- 
porting to the Office of Markets and Rural Organization in the several States 
and in the whole country. The column headed " Elevators and grain ware- 
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houses'” includes the grain warehouses common iu the North Pacific States 
as well as the regular grain elevators. Creameries and cheese factories have 
been grouped together because in a number of instances^one plant makes 
both butter and cheese. As many associations handle both fruit and other 
vegetable produce there has been in their ca,se a similar grouping. The mis- 
cellaneous class includes all enterprises which could not be otherwise clas- 
sified. Of the 5,424 organizations included in this report, 1,637 are grain 
elevators and warehouses, 1,708 creameries and cheese factories, and 871 
fruit and vegetable produce, 213 cotton, 275 stores, 43 tobacco, 96 live stock 
and 581 miscellaneous associations. 
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Tabee I. — Total nwnher of organizations inUndcd in the enquiry, 
classified bv States and kinds of business. 



Total 

number 

of 

co- 

opera- 

tive 

societies 

report- 

ing 



Kind of organisation 



Stiitc 

Ele- 

vators 

and 

grain 

stores 

Cream- 

eries 

and 

cheese 

factor- 

ies 

Co- 

operat. 
sale of 
Frail and 
veget- 
able 
produce 

Co- 

opera- 

tive 

cotton 

Co- 

opera- 

tive 

stores 

Co- 

opera- 

tive 

sale 

of 

tobacco 

Co- 
opera- 
tive 
sale of 
live 
stock 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Alabaiua 

51 

___ 



26 

19 

I 

. - 

I 

4 

Arizona 

7 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— . 


— 

3 

A rkansas . . . 

89 

- 

I 

63 

15 

3 

— 

— 

7 

Californij 

T97 

- 

26 

124 

2 

1 1 

- 

— 

34 

Colorado 

53 

3 

T3 

28 

— 

I 

— 

— 

8 

Connecti^-Ul 

20 

— 

14 

3 

' 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Delaware . . 

5 

— 

3 

I 



— 

— 

— 

I 

Floridi ... 

69 

- 


55 

2 

■ — ■ 

— 

— 

12 

G( ofgi 1 . 

55 


— 

5 

44 

2 

— 

— 

4 

Idaho . . 

50 

q 

6 

17 

- 

1 

— 

_ . 

26 

Illinois . . 

263 

192 

34 

II 

— 

2 

- 

— 

24 

Indiana . ... 

84 

27 

27 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

II 

Toiva . V 

.5' '5 

228 

2 4 

8 

— 

14 

-- 

2 

jr 

Kansas . 

2 \() 

15'! 

6 

ic 

— 



2 

39 

Kentuck> .... 

66 

I 

6 

1*5 


6 

21 

— 

T 7 

E uisianri . 

44 


— 

34 

3 




7 

Maine ... 

7i 

1 

7 

19 

— 

5 

— 

— 

39 

Maryland .... 

T 9 

— 

I 

8 


— 

— 


if> 

Massachusetts . . . 

31 

— 

If 

5 


IT 

- 

— 

5 

Michigan . . . 

127 

T2 

T 

31 

— 

7 

-- 

2 

5 

Minnesota , 

98(. 

24 I 

624 

28 

— 

30 

— 

3 

27 

Ml^sUsippi . 

42 

— 

— 

26 

IT 

— 

I 


4 

Missouri 

73 


T5 

34 

I 

6 


3 

3 

Montana. . 

5T 

27' 

1 2 

: 7 

— 

2 

— 

— 

3 

Nebra ka . . 

282 

i 18^; 

15 

7 

— 

6 

— 

25 

46 

Nevada 

New Hampshire . | 

2 

8 


T 

8 

- 



— 



I 

New Jersey . . . 

20j 

— 

2 

9 


4 

— 

-- 

5 

New Mexico . . 

13 



3 

— 

— 

— 

- - 

10 

New York. . . . 
North Carol in . . 

124 

74 


75 

4 

32 

9 


7 

5 

j 

28 

North Dakota . 

3T3 

264 

29 

- — 


12 

— 

2 

6 

Ohio 

97 

31 

29 

16 

— 

4 

7 

I 

9 

Oklahoma .... 

48 

1 1 

8 

(, 

T 3 

2 

— 

2 

3 

('tregon 

85 

16 

16 

40 

— 

8 

— 

— 

5 

Pen svlvanii. . . . 

06 

— 

48 

4 

— 

4 

2 

— 

8 

Rhoile Island . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

3 

— 

— 

I 

S uth Carolin i 

3/ 

- 

1 

7 

T4 

2 

I 

— 

12 

S uth Dakota 

178 

T35 

26 

I 


4 

— 

— 

1 2 

Tennessee . . 

56 

— 

2 

18 

7 

T3 

T 

— 

.15 

Texas. . 

T3f 

7 

9 

3T 

71 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Utah 


4 

9 

12 


I 

— 

— 

5 

X'ermont . 

23 

— r 

22 

— 

' — ■ 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Virgin! i. . . • 

58 

48 

8 

13 

— 

3 

‘ 5 

i I 

28 

Washington . . . 

134 

T4 

52 

— 

12 

— 

— 

8 

W’est Virginia . . 

12 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

7 

Wisconsin . . 

402 

23 

301 

24 

-- 

32 

: — 

7 

15 

Wyoming ... 

16 

8 

2 


— 

2 

■ — 

I 

3 

Confedt ration . . • 

5.424 

l/>37 

1,708 

„^87I 

213 

, _275 

4 43 

[ ;9€ 

^ .^.581 
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Table II shows the tyi^e of organization, the annual volume of busi- 
ness and the membership of the organizations reporting on these points, 
classified for each State and for all the United States. Those that conduct 
their business as ordinary stock companies have been placed in one class and 
those more truly co-operative in another. All the organizations placed 
in the latter class are not however without capital stock. A large number 
of them have capital stock, farmers' companies being most commonly or- 
ganized on this basis. 

The data collected refer to the years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, new 
requests for information having been made in the course of the two latter 
of these years as the Bureau of Markets has gradually come to know of new 
names of societies. Many societies have furnished figures covering more 
than a year, and there are therefore some duplications. In order to arrive 
at the volume of business, the reports for the four years have all been ta- 
ken into consideration. The total giveH for each year must not be taken 
as the total volume of business of all associations in that year. Altoge- 
ther 889 associations reported their volume of business for 1912 ; 3,099 for 
1913 ; 2,877 for 1914 ; and 534 for 1915. The average volume of business 
for T912 and T915 can be taken in every case ta represent the true average 
owing to the small proportions of the total number reporting in these years. 

The last three columns of Table II show the number of organizations 
of each class and the total number of organizations reporting their member- 
shij), and the total and average membership of each association. The ave- 
rage membership of all the associations reporting is 122. Tobacco asso- 
ciations have the largest average, 336 ; miscellaneous associations 231 ; 
stores 220 ; live stock associations 140 ; fruit and vegetable produce associa- 
tions 124; elevators 102; cotton associations 87; and creameries and 
cheese factories 83. 
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of agricultural co-operative societies. 
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Table II - Fom of organization, volume of husines^^ and membership 
of agricultural co-operative societies (contini< d). 


Form 

of organiration 




Volume of bu^ess 



1912 


1913 


1914 

1915 


1 ' 

V. 8 


. 2 

' 


5 * 

ll j Volume 


Volume 


1 

^'olumc 

1 i 

i g 1 of business 

j 

i 

of business 

1 ! 

0 1 

of business , | Si 
! 1 " 

i___^ 

of business 

1 

E « Total ! Average 

^-0' 1 


Illinois ; 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese f^tories ! 
Fniit and v^etable produce . . 

Stores 

Miscdtaneous. 


23 ‘ 14 , 249.784 139 124 . 605,105 126 $ 22 , 783,757 

I > 25,OfK3 23 653,746 23 573,142 

4 i 87 , 5 cx> 4 167,300 


i? ' 4 . 301,784 174 25 , 696,369 161 23 , 870,199 II 


Indiana: 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese f^ories ! 
Fruit add ratable produce . . 
IdkcdEmeons. 


2 , 370,044 12 * 

658,558 15 

385.500 12 i 


loan : 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce. . . 

Stores 

Uve stock 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

Average. . . . 

Kansas : 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Rralt and vegetable produce . . 
Stores 


1 , 457,003 49 

91,063 


8,865,248 158 ' 23,6iSO,965 
3,806,578 161 8,527,224 


I5t,i9.'99 371 38,420,8( 


1 8 

$1,305,000 

172 

17,873 

104 


7,900 

25 

2,503 

100 

r 

2,500 

II 

738 

67 



2 

587 

294 



19 

5,058 

266 

XI 

1,315,400 

229 

26,759 

t *7 


119,582 




2 

45,000 

24 

2,498 

104 


110,000 

19 

856 

45 


2.500 

18 

474 

26 

I 

54,000 

9 

675 

75 

. 5 

211,500 

70 

4.303 

64 


42,300 




i 

1 * ' 

408,700 

209 

24,«7 

ilg 

! 

863,486 

176 1 

18,985 

' 


4,000 

1 8 ' 

476 

1 yg 



12 ‘ 

1.843 

> 254 



^7 1 

2,193 

1 2*9 



29 

4,324 

1 149 

' 19 

1, 276,186 

449 

52,758 

1X8 


67,168 




’ 16 ' 

2,891,000 ! 

140 ! 

W .957 i 

93 

' I ' 

10.533 i 

6 , 

300 

50 

' * i 

200,000 , 

10 

2,373 1 

737 


230,000 ' 

3 » ; 

6,563 1 

205 


r ' 




42 6 , 641,996 128 * 3 , 893,671 139 21 , 364,329 


3 , 680 , M 3 I 221 
115 , ! 


Kentucky : 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese iactones . 
Fmlt and vegetable produce. . . 

Stores 

Tol»cco 

Miscellaneous . . 


Louisiana : 

Fruit and vegetable produce 

Cotton 

MttceUaneous 



4 

8 • 

76,000 

1,580,489 

293,090 

4 

9 

3 

92,000 

1,718,103 1 I 1 

291,000 j I ' 

150,000 

4,000 

33,200 

34 j 

2,494,479 

32 1 

2,506,367 1 4 

156,550 

11,067 


73,367 


78,324 

39.238 1 

426,979 

16 ' 

482,683 

15 

234,726 , 6 

60,000 ‘ . 

287,150 

75,000 

5 

292,000 

3 

1 18,000 j 


501,979 

22 

824,683 

20 

432,726 1 6 

287,150 

125.495 


37,486 


1 21,636 1 

47,858 


Maine ; 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese factories 
Fruit and vegetable produce 

StOTK . . 

Miarellaneotis . 


' 1 . . 

2 

* 1 * 

51,000 

2 

2 , 059,545 

..... . 

2 , 196,151 

2 

140,000 ' 

3 

244 

81 

1 

el 2 1 

123,000 

8 

216,800 

6 

34.170 i 

1 2 

5,000 

19 

1,203 

63 

4 -i,. 

I 

26,000 ' 

3 

84,000 { 

! 2 j 

78,000 

3 

681 , 

227 

1 34| 

5 2 

29,000 

15 

816,137 ^ 

18 

1 , 532,870 



38 

4,911 

130 

1 

19 1 5 

203,000 
40,600 . 

26 1 

3 , 118,482 
119,942 '. 


3 , 847,191 

124,103 


223,000 

37.167 . 


7,039 

II2 


Maryland : 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce 
Miscellaneous . . 


5,000 I I 

80,304 j I I 

203,000 1 I 1 


Massachusetts : 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce . . 

Stores. . . 

Idiscelianeous . 


1,210,603 , 
404,795 1 

l \ 

3,000 ' 

1 579,223 t 3 1 

i 

172,847 ' 

50,000 1 

4 ' 

139,000 1 


1,921,600 

17 j 

811,223 1 3 ^ 

172.847 ' 

106,756 

' 

47,719 ' 

57,616 . 
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Table IL — Form of organization, volume of business and membership 
of agricultural cooperative sodeties (coatir.ued). 




si, 

•0 ^ ' Volume 
S } of business 


e of business 

19*4 


S3 

Volume -p ^ 
of business S g 


Volume 
01 business 


Is 0 ^ 


[ Total Average 


Michigan : 

Elevators . , . . . 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce 
Stores. ...» 

Live stock. 

Miscellaneous .... 

Total 

Average 

Minnesota ; 

Elevators 

Creamerie^and cheese factories 
Fruit and vegetable produce 
Stores. . . 

Live stock. . 

Misccllaijeous . . 

Total .... 
Average. . . . 


$404,400 

12,000 

179,200 

50,000 


645,600 

46,114 


3,943425 

5.984,327 

343.599 

402,100 

111,656 

722,632 


$1,002,700 

7 

$1,243,700 

I $150,000 

8 

1.582 

176 

2.345,155 

45 

2,087,642 

6 316,125 ' 

64 

7,320 ■ 

114 

718,604 

14 

1,106.269 

I 150,000 

28 

4,697 ' 

168 

672,647 

6 

1,079,025 


4 

2.864 ' 

716 

77,879 

2 

150.000 

t 

2 

210 

105 

260,002 

* 

210,000 

I , 125 ^ 

5 

638 , 

128 

5,076.987 

75 

5,876.636 

9 1 616.250 , 

II2 

17.311 j 


61,014 . 


78355 

j* 68473 

IT:- 

1 



11.507.739 

55,326 


16.293,064 

20,393.399 

453.357 

715,763 

951.960 

1,318,352 


16,893.541 

12,074.275 

155,678 

898,250 

1.748.449 

575,122 ■ 


3,607.053 

3-341,120 , 

40.000 I 

80.000 ' 
129,000 I 


26,325 I 
42,783 i 
1,801 , 
2,784 
3,683 ' 

2426 I 


40,125.895 

61.923 


7.197,173 . 

61,514 


79,802 I 


Mississippi : 

Fruit and vegetable produce 

Cotton 

Tobacco . . 

Msedkneous ... 

Total 

Average . . . 

Miisouti : 

ElevatoT# . 

eameties and cheese factories . 
-^^etable produce . 


Total 

Average , 


Montana : 

Elevators 1 ' 

Creameries and cheese factories 
Fruit and vegetable produce . . 


Mkcdlaneous . 


Total 

Average . 


170,440 

639,100 


264,786 

225,005 


1,500 
43,330 , 


151,830 II 

50,000 26 


896,210 

40737 

224.821 

498,317 

I 191,282 


5§6,79I ' 

17,961 


597.909 

554,900 

1,048.607 


46,850 

9-370 


27000 5 130.800 2 

I ’000 

”V7‘oo<i' 3 28.551 



Total . . 
Average . 


201,830 

50.458 


175,000 

12,000 


2,023,420 
44.965 • 

51 

i 

2.406,767 7 

47.192 

129,800 

18,543 

1,485,099 

410,736 

66,900 

13 

2,448,822 5 

735.000 

3 

39,0(0 1 

10.000 

26,000 

236,000 

2 

245,000 



189 

94 


2.413 

663 

489 


NArtsska : 

Elevators ... • ■ 

Creameries aud cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce . 

Stores 

Live stock 

MiscdlaneoHs . • ■ ' 

Total . • ■ 

Average . . 

Nevada : 

Creameries and cheese factories 
Miscellaneous 


187,000 

23 

2,224,735 

25 

3.504,554 6 

745.0OT 

40 

3,761 

94 

62,333 • 


96,728 




- 



5 647,736 

83 

11,195,185 

105 

14,440,269 19 

425,000 

173 

n 

17.157 

1,227 

99 

III 

36.868 

6 

550,000 

D.852 

36,000 

746,222 

I 816410 

7 

388?"'’ 

1 

6 

701 

117 

14,060 

36,000 

116,163 

229,276 

6 

9 

17 

14 

27 

2.000 I 

1,201,559 4 

3,398,245 4 

30,000 

360.000 

655.000 

4 

24 

37 

463 

3,817 

3,293 

116 

159 

89 


6,080,103 122 

184,246 


t.,,677 669 160 20,062,993 

120 309 125-394 


7-850 

7.850 


New Hampshire : 

Creameries and cheese factories . 


New Jersev; 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce . . 

Stores . . 

Miscellaneous 


Total . 
Average 


585,274 

1.449400 

120,000 


687,150 , . 
1,175.956 
146.154 


2 009.260 

251,158 
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Tabi^e II Form of organization, lohime of business and membership 
of agricultural cooperative societies (contitiued). 


Form 

of organization 


Volume -s-j Volume •g.S Volume I ' Volume 
f business § o of business go of business ' | ^ of business i 

I 


iV» Mexico : 

Fruit and vegetable produce 
Miscellaneous 


New York : 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce . 

Stores 

Miscellaneous 


5 

5 

3 

$287,278 

2 

4 

$37,500 

1 413,967 

3 

3 

$138 251 1 

1 286,500 

$100,000 

3 ' 
8 

120 

608 

40 

76 

7 

5 

3 

287,278 

6 

451,467 

6 

422.751 I 

100,000 

II 

728 1 

66 




^ 




^*^’^88 1 

100,000 




33 

1 

33 

10 

i 518,615 

■ 45 

2,039,166 

47 

- 1 

1 1,934,365 7 1 

182,846 

! ! 

57 

1 

2,779 1 

49 

11 

15 ' 

5 

4,435,219 

18 

9,244,842 

14 

2,769,014 1 I 

1,500,000 

! 24 I 

3,640 

152 

3 

2 


22.000 

1 5 

209,489 

5 

229409 ' 


1 6 ' 

904 

151 

2 ^ 

7 

^ ' 

5,000 

1 3 

66,500 

5 

308,576 I 

150,000 

9 ' 

834 

93 

1 

57 

17 

4,980,834 

292.990 

1 /I 

1,1579,997 

163,099 . 

71 

5,241,364 ' 9 I 

73,822 

1,832,846 

202,650 

' 96 

8,157 1 

85 


Norik Ccwolina : 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce . . 

Cotton . . . . 

Stores 

Tobacco 

Wve stock 

MisceUaoeous . ' 


Total 

Average , , . . 

North Dakoto: 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese factories . 

Stores 

I4ve stock 

Miscellaseous 


33 6,049,600 I 

183,321 I 


70 10,955,090 

5 181,8^ 

I ' 36,000 


138 I 19,616.065 
16 I 322,027 I 
4 112,085 


76 I 11,172,899 
v-j. 14 7,012 ' 


162 20,122,034 

•jj,. 124 210 


120 13 004,434 I 

16 234,264 ' 

4 *! 86,112 , 

I 13.288 I 

4 670,000 

145 16,908,098 

116,608 I 


4 

645 

' 161 

8 

1,920 

240 

5 

677 

135 

1 ** 

1,551 

1 X03 

1 4 

1.696 

424 

1 I 

50 

50 

' 22 

1 i486 

1 “ 

1 “ 

1 8,025 

j 138 

i 

j 234 

j 17.397 

1 

20 

948 

' 47 

7 

I 519 

! 74 

2 

186 

93 

1 4 

1 3*0 

I 80 

1 267 

i 19,370 



Kevators , • . 

Ci^uneries and cheese factories . 
Fmit and vegetable produce . . 


Tobacco. . . . 
Eive stock. . . 
Miscellaneous . 


Oklahoma ■ 

Elevators 

Crrameries and cheese factories 
Fnut and v^table produce . 

Cotton 



I4ve stock 

Miscellaneous 


16 

1,829701 1 

13 

1,545,500 4 

300,000 , 

28 i 2977 1 100 


811,772 i 

22 

2,003,317 I 1 

25,000 1 

25 ' 5,709 228 

9 

909,827 1 

8 

935,827 I ' 


14 879 83 


155.000 

I 1 

180,000 

80,000 j 

4 1,010 *53 

' 7 

249,931 

3 

250,578 ' 


7 551 79 


3,275 

I ! 

1 9,500 


I 90 90 

4 

17,000 

8 

78,200 j 2 1 

2^487 

6 1,293 201 

61 

3,976,506 

56 i 

5,002,920 j 8 

431.487 

85 12,419 ' 146 


65,189 


' 89,338 1 ^ 

53.938 



’1 

1 1 

1 8 1 

631,000 

7 

1 1 

997,000 1 3 

490,000 

i 

i 9 794 1 88 

3 1 

66,573 1 

4 

108,317 j 2 

40,759 

6 485 81 

2 

19,000 

3 

48,000 ' 2 

4,500 

7 313 , 45 

'1 ® ' 

419,757 

9 

577,558 i 2 

42,500 

1 II 688 1 63 


1 


15.870 


' 2 ) 601 > 301 


1,191,330 26 

54.151 


577,773 i 39 3, 080 1 

57,777 1 


Oregon : 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce . 

Stores 

Miscellaneous 


Pennsylvania •' 

Creameries and cheese factories 
Fruit and vegetable produce . 

Stores 

Tobacco 

Miscellaneous 


338,956 30 

442,533 I 


' 44 

3,902,311 1 7 

88,689 , 

586,000 i 
•j 83,714 , 

70 

9,227 

132 

33 

1 

1 

1,003,486 1 10 

1 

1 

' J 514.234 

38 . 

1 

1,937 1 

51 



: ! 75,000 

4 

308 

77 

4 

66,209 1 3 

1 67,000 

4 

422 ' 

106 


97,000 


2 

630 

315 


,252 36 1,484,912 I 43 i 1,266,186 ' 15 j 758234 
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Table II. - Form of organization, volume of business and membership 
of agricnliural co-operative societies (continued). 


Form 

of OTganizatioo 


I 

^ 5 
oE 


a 

I * 


Volume of business 
1913 1914 

^ S 


Membership 


Volune -g a Volume ^ 3 V’olume -S 3 Volume -i* * i 

of business | g of business 3 o of busmess g ^ of business § | Average 


Rhode Island: 

Stores 

MisedJaneous . , , 


Total . . 
Average , 


Stores, , 
Tobacco . . 
Miscellaneous . 


Total . 
Average . 


Carolina South : 

Creameries and daeese factories 
Fruit and vegetable produce . 

Cotton 

Storis 

Tobacco 

MEKcllaneous .... . . . 


Total . 
Average 


Daiota South : 

Elevators 

Creameries and cheese factories 
Fruit and vegetaUe produce . . 

Stores 

Miscellaneous . . . 


Total 

Average . . . 

Tennesue: 

Creameries and cheese factories . 
Fruit and vegetable produce. . . 


Total 

Average 


Texas : 

Elevators . . • ■ 

Creameries and cheese factories 
Fruit and vegetable produce 
Cotton , . ... 

ilisCellaneons . . 


Total . 
Average 


Utah: 

Elevators . . 

Creameries and cheese factones 
Fruit and vegetable produce . 

Stores 

Miscellaneous . . 


Creameries and cheese factories 


Total . . 
Average . 


Virginia: 

Creameries and cheese factones 
Frtit and vegetable produce . 

Stores 

Tobacco. . . . 

Live stock. . . 

Miscellaneous 


Total . 
Average 



I .. 



2 

$101,630 

I 

134,000 



3 

642 

180 

214 


















101,630 

j 





822 

206 


















_ 
















5,500 

17,700 




56 

357 ' 
551 

8 

56 


* 







526.935 ' 

y 


, 



6 

466,500 ' 
4.500 ^ 

6 


Q ' 








48 Ann 


t 

2 







t 




j 

18 1 

18 


6 .. 



6 




- 

73,380 , 

8 

90a 













18 

16 .. 




yrjn 


698,100 


606,015 

28 1 

1,892 ^ 

68 






6o’786 . 



..!.J 

! 







’ ^ 




1 


105 

9 

29 

17 

9 

8 

$1,814,589 

200,056 

80 

18 

9,584,116 

506,107 

$6 

16 

11,922,155 

314,663 

19 ! 

8 1 

3,206,000 t 
78396 

120 [ 

‘.■I 

i 

11.749 - 
1.878 ; 



3 


41 194 

2 

8 

80,998 , . 
684,615 


498.311 


33,000 

3 ^ 

isj 1 

1,242 j 

61 

138 









U 3 1 

53 

i« 

2.055.839 

loS 

10,855,836 
.5 7 

112 

12,813,129 

26 , 

3,387.396 ' 

134 1 

15,060 , 






1 


1 

4,4 3 , 











28,000 

287,838 




’ 

' 

i 

68 






II 

2^.950 



16 ' 











mm 







1 

31 060 ■ 
3,000 

9 

I 

178.000 

160.000 . 

7 

203,000 

5 

II 

I 

^ 29 ^ 

1,821 . 
20 

166 

20 

T 

II .. 




14,100 

7 

98400 

3 

115,000 

14 

1,492 , 

107 

12 

33 

J 

2000 

2 '100 . 

16 

383,938 
22,746 .. 

32 ^ 

800,350 ' 
25,011 

13 1 

416,300 

27,753 . 

♦9 1 

6,100 1 

124 

^ r_._ ' 


- 


— 





1 







275.000 

37,000 

2.600,000 


: § 





5 

525 

105 

6 

5 

8 

I 

23 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

14 

25 

6 

13 

38 

915000 

237,929 , 

719,700 
2,516495 I 

2 

2 

5 

30,500 1 

21.700 
45,000 

69.700 1 

5 

28 

60 , 

217 
s,6i2 ; 
6,713 1 

43 

200 

112, 

Jh 

2 

14 .. 



4 

191,381 I 

5 

14 

1,715 i 


77 

51 

6 

2,912.000 

485,333 • 

48 

5.509,947 
119,781 . 

64 

4,580.505 ^ 
71.570 . 

14 

165,400 
11,814 , 

112 ' 

14,782 1 

132 


- - 

, 


- 



— 


“— ■= ■ 







I 

12,000 

I 

115,000 

I 

1 

90,000 

4 

193 

48 





5 

229,723 

7 

266,709 


18,000 


1.548 

457 

172 

457 

6 

3 

3 

5S903 

8 

1,008,439 

3 

835,893 

3.600 1 



I 

2 

1 , 

2 . 



2 

55.000 

3 

141,500 


90,000 

5 

916 

183 

14 

u 

3 

55.903 

18.634 

16 

1,505,162 

81,373 ■ 

17 

1,362,702 , 

80,159 1 

3 

198,000 

66,000 

27 

3,740 

139 


- 



-- , 



- - - 




10 

I . 

14 

584,940 

15 

688,472 

5 

252,221 

2 

111,000 1 

17 

1 

699 1 
150 

41 

150 

. 10 

13 

14 

584,940 

15 

688,472 

45.898 

5 

252,221 

50444 

‘ 2 

III^OOO 

55,500 

' 18 

849 

' 47 




40 , 3''3 













105,500 

5.816,000 





' 5 

256 

51 

7 

4 

I 

8 

4 

10,000 

4,195,000 

4 

7 

5 

46400 

5,000 

2 

52,000 

5,000 

' 9 

3 

3,630 

158 

404 

53 



' 




I 

133,722 

X 

150,000 

5 

402 

45 

3 










45 

2 

H . 



4 

14,100 

7 

27.^7 

6 

29,600 

25 

5,318 

213 

16 

39 

6 

4,227,000 

704.500 

15 

5.935,600 

39 S 707 

18 

365,809 

20,323 

10 

236 600 
23,660 

48 

9,818 

203 
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Table IL Fwm nf organization, volume of business ami membenhii) 
ot agricultural co-operative societies (continued and ended). 



Live stock, 
^scellaneotis 


. . . . 1 158 1 

1 

227 91 4.148,277 


' * 


19 1 

2,325 ' 

122 

265 

19,726 

74 

22 [ 

1,806 ; 

82 

27 ! 

3,781 

140 


1,093 

156 

*3 1 

2,760,, 

184 


Elevators . . 














Creameries and cheese factories . 






12,000 


156,312 

I 1 

160,000 









j 



58 ' 

58 

Live stock 














1 






2 

78,790 




4 

685 

r?i 


' 








.. . 



10 



3' 


TTT 

577.602 1 

57T760 

^ j 

$160,000 

160,000 

16 

1.384 

87 






150,657 














ConfedergUon ■ 














Elevators 

1 1 





* 








Total . . . . 

' 1074' 

496 

284 

$45,414,704 

159-911 

960 

130,455 221 ^ 

135 995 

913 

132.665.430 

180 

26,182,831 

145460 

1471 

149,618 

102 


Creameries and cheese factories 










Total .... 

Average . 

Frait and vegetable produce 

521 

1,124 

379 

17,467,709 

46,089 

1,187 

59.701,123 

50,296 j 

953 

46,106,095 

48,380 

176 



8,256,921 

46,914 

M43 

119444 

83 










Total . . . . 

Average . 

Cotton 

307 

504 

134 
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Tobacco 

1 90 ^ 
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' 28 

1,233,094 

44,753 
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56,779 1 
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40,855 

1 235 
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MIvSCETvLANROUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA 


AN ASvSOCJATION AMONG OWNICHS OF WOODS IN (;AJACIA. - OsUrrachischc I'orsi^ 

nnd Jagd- 2 !citi(nt\ year, No 1787 

The owners of woods in Galicia formed a limited lia}>ility society in 
193^. The paid-up working capital now amounts to a million crowns 
but will soon be brought up to three millions. 

The societ}^ aims at reviving forestal economy in Galicia, which, as 
is known, possesses near the Bucovina the greatest forestal wealth of the 
monarchy, and at thxis taking part in the economic resurrection of the pro- 
vince. 

The Galician owners of woods adhering to this association have placed 
before themselves the following aims : 

1) To industrialize forest property and develop tlie woodsawing 
industry in co-operation with the owners of woods. 

2) To ensure the quantity of timber necessary to the economic re- 
surrection of the country, in suchwise that both the public and the State 
and autonomous authorities have as much as they need at their disposal. 

3) To be sparing in the consumption of wood. 

4) To centralize -the trade in felled timber. 

5) To limit foreign speculation where production and the trade of 
districts arc concerned, to increase means of communication, the supply 
of saws, workshops for using timber, etc., and to render it possible to de- 
rive a profit from woods scientifically and economically. 

6) To promote the interests of members, helping them to draw up 
plans, to derive profit from their woods, to make valuations, and placing 
the advice of technical experts at their disposal. 

7) To finance and grant facilities for furnishing public supplies. 


BRITISH WKST INDIES. 

AGRICUI^TURAI, CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ST. EGCIA . 

An ordinance for agricultural credit societies was passed in St. Eucia 
in 1915 and came into force on 1 January 1916. The Government Inspector 
of Agricultural Credit Societies has now submitted a report of these societies 
in their first year of activity, 1916-1917. Six societies have been registered 
which have altogether 151 members. The unqiialified success of the year 
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is proved by the fact that arrangements have been made with the Colonial 
Bank to make advances to the societies, under the St. l/ucia Agricultural 
Credit Societies’ Ordinance, up to £3,000 at the rate of 7 per cent, per 
annum. 

The inspector considers that the societies should do more than grant 
loans to members. Each society should arrange to handle its ipembers' 
produce so that they receive full market value and be delivered from local 
speculators. Such co-operation would create confidence among members. 

The ordinance may safely be said to have sounded the death-knell 
of the usurer, whose method it was to extort interest fiom the peasants at 
the rate of 2s. in the pound per month. The Agricultural Credit Societies’ 
Ordinance, working along present lines, will eventually lead to the financial 
cmanicipation o^he small planter and conduce to the general agricultural 
development of the island. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. THE vST rCDMrTNDSBtJRY CO-OPRRATIVE BACON FACTORY, TJMITHD.— AgficuU 
Htral Gazette, Tp«;wlch, 28 Jaimnry 1918 

The St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory, Limited, has its 
headquarters in a well equipped building at Elmswell, Bury St. Edmund.3, 
close to Elmswell station, on one of the highest points in Suffolk and in a 
good central position. 

The society was founded in 1911 and became active in 1912. Every 
member is bound to supply two pigs a year for every one pound share he 
holds in the company. He may hold as much as £200 in shares ; but there 
is no limit to the number of pigs he may supply. Pigs are also received 
from non-members. For a prime well fed pig of the dead weight of 170 
pounds and more the government-controlled maximum price is paid. 

The Great Flastern Railway delivers about half the supply of pigs into 
the factory siding, and the other half come straight from the farms in the 
farmers’ waggons. Pigs must be delivered on Mondays and Wednesdays 
or not later than ii a. m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays, the days on which 
they are killed. They should all be ear-marked with the sender's official 
number on a tin clip ; otherwise they are marked as they enter the premises. 
On their arrival they are placed in well drained pens, each owner’s pigs 
in a separate pen. They are then weighed alive on an automatic scale 
which prints the weight of each pig on a separate ticket. 

A short passage leads from the pens to the slaughterhouse, where 
each pig is quickly shackled by the hind leg, drawn up by a moving chain, 
and transported, head downwards, to the entrance of a narrow cemented 
passage where the butcher with a sharp knife cuts its throat. The ce- 
ment on the walls and floors of this passage is impervious, and the floor 
slopes to a central drain which conveys the blood to a tank in an adjoin- 
ing room. The pig passes through this passage and is quite dead when it 
reaches the . scalding tub. 
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The blood is pumped up from the tank into a tub where it is boiled 
until it thickens, and it is then pressed in a special press into cakes, whith 
can be used either as feeding-stuft, as to feed hens, or, less profitably, as 
manure. 

Other waste material is treated in the same department as the blood. 
Bones, destroyed carcases and all scraps of material and sweepings con- 
taining fat are boiled in a jacketed steam-pan under pressure, to extract 
and separate the fat which is saved as lard or for soapmaking. All the 
bones and meat thus reduced to a soft pulp are taken by the farmers, 
who add lime to pulp and .so obtain a useful manure. 

The slaughtered pig is lowered into a large scalding-tub, which holds 
four carcases at once, and kept there until its hair becomes loose. It is 
then raised mechanically and placed on a long stout table, Where as much 
hair as possible is removed by men with long knives or scrapers. The hair 
is c( Elected and sold and is sorted by girls in the East end of London, the 
best bristles being used for brushes and the rest as stuffing. 

When thoroughly scraped the pig is lifted by machinery onto contm- 
uous overhead bars on a single rail. The rail leads the pig through the 
singeing furnace, a large cylinder lined with fire-bricks and divided verti- 
cally into two halves. A powerful gas jet heats the furnace from the bottom 
and is accompanied by a jet of steam. A lever separates the two halves 
of the furnace to admit the pig, and then closes the furnace for from sixteen 
to twenty seconds, after which a brown pig issues from the other side. Any 
hair left after the scraping process has been removed by the singeing, and 
— what is more important. — ■ the pores of the skin have been sealed so 
that the fat is firmer and the meat more easily cured. 

After a couple of shower baths, between which a scraping intervenes, 
the pig is passed along the rail to the gutting-room, where the guts and pluck 
are remrved. The guts are cleaned, scraped and salted : the best are used 
to make sausage skins, the inferior to make catgut. The pluck is placed in a 
cool room and sent to London the same night. The disembowelled pig is 
inspected, to see that it is free from disease; and, if so, proceeds to the weigh- 
bridge where its dead weight is automatically registered and recorded with 
the producer's number on a card. 

The pigs are killed at the rate of forty or fifty an hour : the butcher’s 
dexterity and the perfection of the apparatus are such that he can kill two 
a minute. From 350 to 400 carcases can be seen at one time in the hang- 
ing and cutting room, where the pigs hang for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, to cool slowly, and where the butchers remove their backbones and 
tshoulderblades and their tails, and later their heads and feet, and finally 
rim their two sides to the familiar shape. 

The sides are then artificially cooled in the chilling room to a tempera- 
ture of 38® Fahrenheit. Thence they go to a large storeroom to be pickled 
in a mixture of salt, saltpetre and water which is supplied through a pipe, 
u nder pressure, from a large vat. The pipe is connected with a stout hol- 
low and perforated needle which is inserted in the fleshy parts of the sides, 
placed in turn on a wooden table. Fine jets of the brine are forced into the 
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sides when a tap is turned on. Particular attention is given to the gammon 
and fore-end. The sides are next covered with clean dry salt. In this 
state they are placed, in piles of ten, skin downwards, on the floor of the air- 
ing room. After ten days or more the salt is brushed off them and they are 
left for another week or more to mature. They have then become what 
is known as green bacon and are ready to go to the smoking stoves. 

Most of the bacon is despatched in its green state, because it thus tra- 
vels best and becuse local taste in the matter of smoking, particularly as to 
the kind of wood used, is variable. The green sides are packed in bales of 
four or six and sent off by rail. Some smoking is however done by the fac- 
tory's two stoves in which a mixture of oak and deal sawdust is burnt. 

As regards the further employment of by-products, lard is melted and 
refined in one department, and then matured in cold storage before it is 
made into bladders or moulded into one pound blocks for sale. Partly ow- 
ing to shortage of labour bath chaps " are not made in the factory, but 
the pigs' heads are pickled in brine and then sold to makers of brine. The 
trotters are placed in a revolving cylinder filled with boiling water, where 
they are cleaned and where their friction against each other makes them 
smooth. Other parts of the pig are used by makers of soups. 

A Ivancashire boiler with a superheater in the power station provides 
steam to drive a fifty-six h. p. engine and steam for cooking, cleansing and 
scalding. The engine drives a dynamo which generates the current for 
the various electric motors driving maclxinery in the factory. The works 
are lit by electric incandescent lamps, and there is a storage battery for 
use when the engine is not running. The refrigerating machinery, an am- 
monia plant, absorbs some of the engine’s power, and it pumps the factory's 
water-supply from a well 145 feet deep. 

I/xst year the value of the bacon in the storeroom was at one time 
£12,000. 

Suffolk now produces, in proportion to its area, more pigs than York- 
shire, the largest producer of pigs among English counties. It could and 
should conquer the Eastern counties' market for bacon. 

♦ 

♦ m 

2. A CO-OI*ERATIVE EGG AND POULTRY SOCIETY IN EAST ANGJ.IA — Agricultural 
Gazette, Ipswich, 28 January 1918. 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Egg and Poultry Society, Li- 
mited, which has its head offices in the Railway Station Yard, Ipswich, 
was founded in 1903. It had at first to go through many struggles but the 
energy and perseverance of the secretary and committee have made it 
one of the largest societies of its kind in the country. Its membership has 
risen front 1 14 in 1903 to more than x8oo. It is now working more than fiifty 
egg collecting depots, nearly all of them in Suffolk and Norfolk. Its output 
of eggs in 1917 exceeded sixteen and a half millions. This large increase in 
output, in spite of the restrictions as to poultry-foods imposed by the Pood 
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Controller, is a sign of the vigour of the society and the resourcefulness of 
its members. 

Persons qualify for membership of the society by taking in it a 5s. 
share ; and the society then buys their eggs and sells them again. The pri- 
ces paid to members for their eggs were naturally higher in 1917 than in 1916 
and a further rise is expected in 1918. The society gives a special bonus for 
large eggs, and it is hoped that members will thus be encouraged to improve 
their breeds of poultr>^ 

The society's profits, after the expenses of collection ajid distribution 
have been paid, are assigned as follows : i) 5 per cent, interest is^paid on 
share capital ; 2) not less than 10 per cent, of the net profits is divided among 
the workers in proportion to their wages ; 3) 10 per cent, of the net profits 
is paid into a general reserve fund ; 4) a bonus, determined at the annual 
meeting on the recommendation of the committee, is paid to the members 
in proportion to tlie business each of them has done ; 5) sums are assigned 
to any purpose on which the general meeting decides, and 6) to a reserve fund 
as this meeting determines. 

The total bonus available for distribution to the ordinary members 
for the year ending 30 vSeptember 1917 amounted to more than £1,300. 

The society not only places a regular supply of fresh eggs on the mar- 
ket but also preserves a large number of eggs, and it is now reaping the be- 
nefit of its forethought in preserving eggs last spring. Although it deals 
chiefly in eggs it also sells poultry for its members, and a considerable ex- 
tension of this department of its business is expected in the near future. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company has been farsighted enough 
to co-operate in the society’s work, which will eventually lead to an increase 
of traffic. The company’s policy was illustrated by the help it gave in 
conducting the National Egg Laying Test, It provides facilities for the 
temporary storage of eggs at some of its stations, and it allows its station- 
masters and their wives to act as the society’s agents. 


HUNGARY. 

Tim ACTIVITY OF THE “ HANGYA SOCIETY, THE WHOU^SAEE SEEDING SO- 
ClimV AND CONSXTMimS’ UNION OF THIi: FEDERATION OF HUNGARIAN 
A(^RICUETURISTS. 

The report for 1916 for the Hangya Soc^iety contains the following de- 
tails as to this wholesale selling society and consumers’ union of the fede- 
ration of Hungarian agriculturists. 

1916 was the nineteenth year of the society’s life. It has iiad to strug- 
gle very energetically in order to overcome the enormous difficulties which 
it has encountered in consequence of the war. About 300,000 families, 
comprising altogether about a million and a half consumers, who are mem- 
bers of 1386 distributing societies affiliated to the union, have been victual- 
led by the latter. The report states that the feeding of the popiilation in 
districts served by co-operative societies of this kind must be impartially 
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acknowledged to have been far more satisfactory than elsewhere. A 
fact proves this : the membership of co-operative vSocieties belonging to 
the Hangya has considerably increased and a large number of new consumers' 
societies have at the same time been founded. Thus the number of consumers 
federated under the auspices of the Hangya passed from 952,775 in 1914 to 
1,649,381 at the end of December 1916, which gives an increase of about 70 
per cent, in two years. 

The Minister of the Inteiior and the president of the National Victuall- 
ing Committee have acknowledged the usefulness of this organization which 
they have recommended to the muiiicix^al authorities as a distributing 
organ. 

Recognizing the x)ublic utility of co-operative societies, the Hungarian 
parliafneiit, on the initiative and as a result of the action of the Hangya, 
passed a legislative measure reducing the tax on the profits of societies 
paying a dividend of no more than 5 ])er cent., to which category all 
societies adhering to the union belong, from 10 to 6 per cent. Moreover 
societies trading only with their own members were by article 34 of the 
laws of 1916 exemx^ted from this tax while their profits did not exceed 6 per 
cent, of their circulating capital. These modifications of the S3’'stem of 
taxing societies established by the laws of i()o8 are of considerable imxiortance 
to the ulterior development of the whole co-operative movement. 

In consequence of the Rumanian invasion of Hungary, 127 federated 
co-ox^erative societies had to suxiport losses valued at about 1,500,000 
crowns But as soon as X)ossible great efforts were made to reconstitute 
the societies w^hich had been destroyed or had been particular sufferers. 

The most striking event of 1916 was the constitution of the Hangya 
Industrial Society, the foundation capital of which reached 4,000,000 
crowns. Most of its shares are held by the Hangya and the remainder by 
the co-operative societies, their managers, and x>artisans of co-operation. 
The results obtained by this new enterprise in its first year of activity al- 
lowed a dividend of 8 per cent, to be x^aid. 

The Haztartas" society of Budapest, which is under the direction 
of the Hangya, made satisfactory x^rogress in 1916. In IQ13 it had hardly 
3,000 members ; at the end of iqi6 it victualled 11,643 families comprising 
altogether 53,968 consumers. After deducting the amount of the various 
assignments from the X)rofits realized, the society distributed an abatement of 
3 per cent, on purchases. Since many emxiloyees were called to the colours 
it was impossible to establish new depots in the provinces. The value of 
provisions supxffied in 1916 to adherent co-operative societies by the Han- 
gya was 57,573,133 crowns, as against 46,064,331 crowns in the previous 
year. These figures give the result of nineteen years of progress, and the 
co-ox^erative movement to which the}^ bear witness allowed the Hangya to 
X^ay in dividends in 1916 a total sum of 865,000 crowns as against 570,000 
crowns in 1915, that is 1,435,000 crowns in two years. Net profits 
amounted to 758,197 crowns, of which sum it was decided to employ the 
larger part on consolidating the union’s financial position. 

In the year under consideration 21 1 new members were registered who 
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hdd 273 founders' shares and 344 ordinary shares. If withdrawals of 
members and of shares be taken into account, there were, on 31 December 
1916, 2,124 affiliated societies possessing 2,460 founders' shares and 7,83$ 
ordinary shares. Out of this total membership of 2,124, 1,385 or 65 per 
cent, were co-operative societies. . Eighty-two new societies were founded 
in igi6 and three others went into liquidation. 


ITALY. 

I. THE PRINCIPAL CATHODIC AGRTCUIA'URAE ORGANIZATIONS. 

organ of the Unione Economico-Sociale frat Catlohct Halt ant ,Vsienza, No. 23, i to 15 Dc 
cember, 1917. 

In dealing with C tholic organizations, on the basis of an important 
enquiry on their subject of which the results were published by the Uficio 
Nazionale del Lavoro in 1911 (i), we have already had occasion to examine 
the important development in Italy of the economic movement of Catholics, 
especially in the sphere of co-operative credit. This movement, is, as is 
known, led by the Unione Jiconomico-Sociale which has its headquarters 
at Faenza,.the great centre for the co-ordination of all the economic and 
social organizations and institutions, both general and local, of Italian Ca- 
tholics. With the consolidation of the union as it is now constituted ", 
the Azione Sociale for 1-15 December 1917 stated, " the strengthening of 
« the system of the great syndical or class national organisms coincided. That 
is to say that every great industry and every great agricultural class has 
or will have given rise to a national syndicate or federation of the labourers 
who belong to it ". We will indicate the chief Catholic organisms of an 
agricultural character which exist today. 

a) La Federazione Italiana dei Piccoli Proprietari. — This Italian 
Federation of Small Proprietors", which was constituted some year.s ago 
and has its headquarters at Milan, proposes to improve the economic and 
social status of the class with which it is concerned. It groups the provin- 
cial or district associations of small proprietors who cultivate their lands 
directly and pay not more than 50 liras a year to the principal tax. It has 
local branches in the communes and fractions of communes. Its organs 
are the meeting of delegates, the federal council and the college of revisers. 
Its programme may be resumed under the following heads : the public and 
permanent representation, both national and local, of the class of smallland- 
owners ; the exemption from taxation of the smallest properties ; the 
disburdenment from and equalization of fiscal burdens ; the incapacitation 
of units of land for sequestration and the increase of smallpredit; the develop- 
ment of mutuality and co-operation ; the introduction of pensions for in- 


(i) See Le organizzaziom operaie CaHoliche in Hiihaf Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, General Direction of Statistics and Labour, Ufiicio del Davoro, Rome, Olficina 
PoHgrafica Italiana, 1911. See also our issues {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social 
InUlhgcftce) for August and September 1915s. 
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validity and old age ; and of legislation as to forests and public waters ; 
the development of agricultural instruction (i). 

b) La Federazione Nazionale dei Mezzadri e Piccoli Affittuari, — The 
“ National Federation of Metayers and Small Leaseholders has its head- 
quarters at Faenza and aims at representing and protecting the class of 
agriculturists whom it includes. It comprises many local federations and 
branches in Romagna the Marches and Venetia and extends into Tuscany, 
Umbria and Latium. It. has taken an active part in elaborating and 
applying all the war measures which favour agriculturists (agricultural 
licenses, agricultural contracts, etc.) A representative of the federation has 
been summoned by the government onto the commission for the study 
of social insurance against the accidents of agriculture and sickness. 

c) La Federazione Italiana dei Lavor atari Agricoli. — This “ Italian 
Federation of Agricultural Labourers was constituted recently and has 
its headquarters at Treviso. It is the organization which groups those who 
till the soil for wages either as permanently engaged or as casual labourers. 
The federation's object is to study and to bring about social reforms which 
interest the agricultural proletariat, and to study reforms which could be 
introduced into settlers’ agreements and labour contracts with a view to 
improving the condition of the labouring ])opulation. Treviso, Brescia, 
Lodi, Verona, Cremona and Crema are among the centres in which the or- 
ganizations of agricultural labourers are strongest and most active. Others 
of them are in Latium, Southern Italy and Sicily. In Rome the federation 
has a special office. 

Besides these three organizations which are concerned with agri- 
culture as a trade, there are others which have a character and obejcts more 
strictly economic. The principal of them are the following : 

i) La Federazione Italiana delJe Casse Rurali, — The Italian Federa- 
tion of Rural Funds " is the strongest of existing Catholic organizations. 
It was legally constituted in Rome on 29 October 1917 irrthe form of a li- 
mited liability co-operative society having unlimited capital. It groups quite 
34 federations which are in every part of Italy — Arezzo, Bari, Bologna, 
Bergamo, Cosenza, Faenza, Ferrara, Florence, Forli, the island of Scala, Lodi, 
Mazzara del Vallo, Milan, Mondovi, Parma, Pistoia, Reggio Emilia, Reggio 
Calabria, Rome, Rovigo, etc, — and it represents altogether 1046 rural 
funds having 110,000 members and reserves and members' quotas amount- 
ing to 3,000,000 liras. The trust deposits collected from the funds amount 
to 85,000,000 liras and loans to members, who are predominantly agricul- 
turists, to 50,000,000 liras. This federation exercises a multiple activity 
by means of its organs, among which the consulting office, which keeps con- 
stantly in touch with the adherent societies, is especially important. It also 
takes charge of relations with public authorities, calling the attention of 


(i ) Thi.s federation lias recently published an interesting pamphlet by Dr. Remo Vlgorelli, 
“ I provvedimenti per la piccola propriety” {The Provisions [for Small Property). Ps-vm, 
Scuola Tip. Artigianelli, 1917. 
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the government, by means of special memorials, to the most urgent econo- 
mic and fiscal problems which may interest the rural funds. 

2) La Federazione Nazionale delle Unioni Agncoli, — The National 
Federation of Agricultural Unions was legally constituted at Milan on 
26 April 1917 with a capital of 500,000 liras divided into 5,000 shares of 100 
liras each. Its chief object is to provide the federated agricultural unions 
with primary materials — manures, machinery, etc. It is administered by 
a council of nine members elected at the meeting of shareholders. The 
agricultural unions have as a rule the legal form of co-operative societies 
for the acquisition and the distribution to members of merchandize, produce, 
implements, manures, seeds, etc. 

3) La Federazione Nazionale della Mutualitd e Previdenza. — The Na- 
tional Federation of Mutuality and Thrift ** was constituted in a national 
convention held at Rome by the IJnione Economico-Sociale fra i Caitolici 
Italiani, which we have already mentioned, in August T917. It aims at 
combining in a powerful union all the societies and funds of mutual aid 
which observe the principles of a) proi)er technical regulation ; h) the auto- 
nomoUvS and free co-ordination of institutions of mutuality within tht^ scope 
of the law ; c) the effective recognition of the moral, religious and national 
sentiments of members. This federation treats with single societies by means 
of the respective local federations. It develops its work by means of the 
national congress and the central committee. The former of these consists 
of representatives of the national class unions affording mutual aid and the 
local federations and secretariats, there being one representative for every 
thousand or fraction of a thousand memb rs regularly inscribed by the na- 
tional federation. The congress meets normally in the second quarter 
of every other year, when it couvsiders the re])ort of financial and moral acti- 
vity, elects the central committee, the auditors and the councillors (probi- 
viri), and deals with other matters placed on its agenda by the central 
committee. The latter is composed of the president and of other ten mem- 
bers biennially elected by the congress, and it meets at least once a quarter 
to provide for the conduct of the federation, to which 1,500 mutual societies 
adhere. 

We should also notice the Federazione Nazionale delle Cooperative di 
Consumo which has its office at Genoa; the Federazione Bancaria Italiana 
which groups almost all the Italian Catholic banks numbering 34 on 31 
December 1915 when their deposits amounted to more tlian 92 million 
and their reserves to more than 4 million liras ; and the Federazione Nazio- 
nale delle Cooperative di Produzione, Lavoro e Agricole which is in course 
of formation. 


2. THE “ISTlTtlTO NAZIONALE DI CREDITO PER EA COOPERAZIONE ” “*Rcgort 
presented to the extraordinary general meeting of shareholders held at Rome on 2 5 October 
1917. Rome, Casa Editrice Italiana, 1917. 

The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, created by the royal 
decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1140, being in form a moral entity, sub- 
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ject to the supervision and inspection of the government, aims, as is known, 
at favouring the Italian co-operative movement in its various manifesta- 
tions. With this object it undertakes the following operations for co-oper- 
ative societies : discounts, direct subventions, advances on bills, credit and 
invoices, loans on pledges, collection of debts, deposits and current-ac- 
counts, etc. From a report presented to the extraordinary general meeting 
of shareholders held at Rome on the 25th of last October we take the 
following data as to the activity developed by the Institute : 

The turnover was as follows : 


in the first year 15,477,601.67 liras 

in 1915 42,802,768.57 » 

in 1916 56,885,256.07 » 

in the first nine months of 1917 60,213,081.49 » 

giving a total of . . . 175,378,707.80 » 


This sum is a proof of the degree of activity which the various co- 
operative forms of production and labour, building, agriculture, credit and 
consumption have been able to deploy by means of the beneficent and 
fruitful work of the Institute. 

Of this sum of 175,378,707.80 liras : 

140,786,788.83 liras were used for public works, 

7,264,002,52 » for agriculture, 

12,677,922.89 » to provide articles of consumption, 

8,623,437.87 » to provide buildings, 

6,026,555.69 > to provide for various industries. 

The securities which were held therefore increased continuously, so 
that : 

from 6,859,364.45 liras, their value on 31 December 1914, they 

reached 11,836,110.57 at the end of 1915, 

18,826,334.58 » liras at the end of 1916 

and 27,018,289.54 » on the 30th of last September. 

This position showed an advance of more than ten millions on that of 
a year b^ore. And requests connected with the present-day needs of 
consumption and agriculture are still plentiful. 

The securities held on the 30th of last September (27,018,289.54 liras) 
wA-e made up as follows : 
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15,256,417.87 liras represented cessions of bills of public ad- 
ministrations ; 

5,056,352 » were invested in the production of soldiers' 

uniforms ; 

1,084,000 )) were the remainder of the major credit of 

1,499,000 liras granted for agricultural 
operations in the current agricultural 
year and guaranteed by a privilege on the 
harvest and stocks ; 

3,500,205.76 » were loans for the acquisition of food- 

stuffs ; 

2,031,313.91 )) liras were subventions to various indu- 

stries. 

To develop and supervise this work from near at hand the Institute 
has, in addition to its central premises in Rome, secondary offices at Flo- 
rence and Genoa, and five branches at Bologna, Naples, Ravenna, Venice 
and Verona, not to speak of a by no means negligible system of offices of 
inspection and assistance (i) which exercise the necessary administrative 
and technical supervision over co-o})erative vSocieties in the north, centre 
and south of Italy. 


m 

♦ ★ 

3. TliE NATIONAL ITNION OF DAIRY SOCIETIES IN — Report for 

i9io-i<)i7, Rome, 1917 

The Unione Nazionalc delle Latterie Soctali, which has its headquar- 
ters in Rome, was founded in 1907 and aims at forwarding and at guarding the 
intere«^ts of dairy societies, at promoting their diffusion and at assisting in 
every way the cheesemaking industry and co-operative checsemaking in 
Italy. By means of pamphlets of propaganda and various publications 
and the journal, II Caseificio Moderno, which is its official organ, the union 
.seeks to popularize among agriculturists co-operative principles and all 
knowledge tending to the increase and the improvement of a rational 
technique of cheesemaking. It groups today about 300 dairy societies, esti- 
mated to comprise 20,000 agriculturists and to treat more than half a mil- 
lion quintals of milk. In accordance with an order of the day, lately 
voted by the zootechnical committee, which establishes the principles to 
be observed by the union in developing its activity, it has continued during 
1916-1917 an intensive activity directed towards the safeguarding and 
growth of the industry and trade in milk and its derivatives, and has done 
mucii propaganda work in favour of co-operation. Thanks to this propa- 
ganda sixteen dairy societies arose in this year, nine of them in Venetia, 

(i) Amotij? these the oflice recently set up Bologna, which we have already noticed in this 
review, for the inspection and assistance of agricultural co-operative societies, is worthy 
of note. 
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two in the Cremonese, two in the Bergamesque country and three in Pied- 
mont. In addition the Federazione provinciale delle latterie cremonesi 
and the Federazione delle latterie del circondario di Schio were formed, and 
thus the number of the federations of dairy societies has risen to six (Reg- 
gio Emilia, Bergamo, Agordo, Cremona, Schio and Novara).’ The union 
has sent to the new societies and federations model by-laws, pamphlets 
of propaganda, and instructions as to beginning business, keeping accounts 
and finance, has brought them into touch with the important firms furnish- 
ing cheesemaking machinery and equipment and the material necessary to 
manufacturing the derivatives of milk, and has obtained for them rebate- 
ments of prices and facilities for making payments. 

The federated dairies have more<iver always been kept informed, by 
special bulletins, of all measures affecting the cheesemaking industry 
and all questions relevant to rural co-operation. PVrther, a report as 
to the course of the international market for milk and dairy produce, com- 
piled by the Swiss Peasants' Union with which the National Union colla- 
borates in Italy, has made the conditions of the world's milk industry 
known to them. 

Another problem which has occupied the National Union is that of 
providing milk for the large urban centres. Appeal has often been made to 
the union by communal administrations and bodies -of consumers to contract 
to furnish dairy produce and to give advice and information as to the orga- 
nization of a supply thereof. Besides Rome, Venice, P'lorence and Milan, 
which are supplied by federated dairies, the communes of Piombino, 
Reggio Emilia, Bologna, Cremona, Naples and Genoa, and several co-opera- 
tive consumers’ societies have addressed themselves to the union. With cer- 
tain of them negotiations are in course. As regards bnttermaking, the 
union has invited the federated dairies to produce a greater quantity of 
butter, and proposes the formation of a ‘‘butter consortium ” which shall 
regulate the production and consumption of this article of diet. 

The programme of the union for igi8 can be resumed under the three 
frdlowing heads ; a) to promote the formation of co-operative societies aim- 
ing the treatment Jind sale in common of milk and its derivatives ; 
b) to assist existing co-operative societies as regards their technique and 
administration ; c) effectively^ to safeguard the interests of these societies, 
endeavouring to remove the obstacles to their regular working. 

♦ 

♦ ^ 

4. the jCONSTlTUTIONOFA TRADING AGENCY FOR AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERA- 
TIVE SOCIETIES, — La Cooperazionc aqrtcola, organ of the Ufficto dt Ispezione c di 
assistenza per Ic cooperative * '^ricole^ No. 5, Ik^logiia, 25 November 1917. 

Among the most important and practical activities of this Office of 
Inspection and AvSsi^qance )or Agricultural Co-operative Societies, recently 
set up at Bologna by the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione, 
the foundation of the agency called Agenzia Commerciale delle Cooperative 
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Agricole deserves particular attention. This agency was constittited in 
the form of a limited liability co-operative society and aims at promoting 
the development t)f agricultural trade and industry and the economic, moral 
and intellectual improvement of tillers of the soil by means of its adherent 
co-operative Societies. To fulfil this aim it proposes : a) to produce or buy on 
behalf of its members articles useful to agriculture, especially machinery, 
manures, seeds, cattle-foods, and fertilisers; h)) collectively to convert, treat, 
preserve and sell the products of members ; d) to encourage the purchase 
or hiring of rural estates b5" members ; e) to lend or let machinery and im- 
plements ; /) to promote, procure and manage insurance against injuries to 
good'^, animals and persons ; g) to procure the information and means which 
will give the agricultural classes the advantage of better markets, by seek- 
ing especial facilities for them ; h) to promote exchanges and relations be- 
tween co-operative societies and between them and others, both at home and 
abroad ; i) to act as simple intermediary between members and others, 
granting when necessary the agency’s own security or giving credit to adher- 
ent societies, where there is question of a purchase or sale ; 1 ) in general 
to take or encourage every initiative which may be of use to these so- 
cieties, always with the aim of helping the agricniltural clashes employed 
on cultivation and husbandry. 

When the administrative council thinks the step opportune this agency 
may <.onstitute associations which will participate in the l^enefits enjoyed 
by the federated societies, and in every such case it will draw uj) suitable 
agnements and rules. It may itself join national or foreign 'societies hav- 
ing analagous aim^. All agricultural co-operative societies and associations 
accepting the by-laws of the agenc)’^ and admitted by the administrative 
council may belong to it. The share capital is constituted by an unlimited 
number of nominative shares worth loo liras each, and these are the meml)ers’ 
security for all the liabilities which they incur towards the agency. 


5. THE DEVEEOPMHNT OF CO-OPERATIVE EABOUR SOCIETIES IN THE I>ROVINCE 
OF PARMA. — Movtmento Cooperativo Parmense, Federazione delle Cooperative di Parma 
c Provincta, Parma, 1917. 

Besides the collective farms (i) there are some thirty consumers’ co- 
operative societies in the province of Parma. In 1916 they had a member- 
ship of 4268 and sold altogether the value of 1,632,854 liras. Their capital 
was estimated as 244,751 liras. Twenty-seven co-operative labour socie- 
ties should be added to their number (2). The origin of the latter, which 
represent one of the most chacteristic forms of Italian co-operation, is 
explained as follows in a report of tlic federation of co-operative societies 
of Parma and the Parmesan province : The working class has become aware 

(1) See our issue for December 1917, page 14. 

(2) For the importance of co-operative labour societies in Italy see our issue for November 
1914 {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence) , page 8. 
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that to obtain better conditions of life it is not enough to fight only the specu- 
lators who do business in merchandise. Tliere must also be a struggle with 
private firms s^jeculating in public or private works. Therefore the working 
class, strongly supported by the consumers’ co-operative societies, has brought 
about the rise of co-operative labour societies whose object is precisely the 
elimination of the speculation of contractors. To attain this object these so- 
cieties themselve undertake the execution of public and private woiks”. 
As in the case of other branches of the co-operative movement, the first 
societies to become active in this sphere were the labour organizations of 
Borgo San Donnino. Here co-o])erative labour actually ])receded co-operative 
consumption. The first co-.operative society to be formed there still exists. 
It is that of the masons, journeymen, etc., the constitution of which dates from 
1896 and which began to develop esi)ecially after 1914. It has been entrusted 
with the execution of important public works up to a total amount of 
1,200.000 liras. It has founded a thrift fund, in order to make grants to 
its members in case of sickness, which works ver>^ satisfactorily. P^urther, 
on tile initiative of this society and others of the same type at P'ontanella, 
vSoragria and Zibello, the Consorzio delle Co-operative di Prodtizione e Lavoro 
has been founded, also at Borgo San Donnino, and undertakes numerous 
and im])ortant works for the sum of 724,366 liras. 

The twenty-seven co-o])erative labour societies in the province of 
Parma had in 1916 a membership of 2,710 and a capital of 318,280 liras. We 
will indicate the value of the works executed by several of them since they 
have become active, adding in brackets the years of their foundation : 
Cooperativa braccianti (habour Co-operative Society) oLFontanella (1907), 
577,725 liras ; Cooperativa braccianti of Soragna (1908), 721,000 liras ; Coope- 
rativa braccianti of Sissa (1910), 710,100 liras ; Cooperativa intercomunale 
ierrazieri (Intercommunal Navvies’ Co-operative Society) of Fontanella 
(1913), 236,397 liras. P\>r lack of space we do not give similar figures for 
the other co-ojierative societies of this kind. It may however be stated 
without fear of exaggeration that the total turnover of the co-operative la- 
bour societies in the Parmesan district, almost all of which belong to the 
local federation, has in the ten years or so for which they have existed 
amounted to several million liras. As is shown in the report from wliich we 
have already cpioted, they are not only a defensive ami against private con- 
tractors and a rampart against the spread of unemployment, but also the 
most successful school for enhancing the technical skill of the workmen who 
are already helped in the spheres of administration and trade by the ‘Consu- 
mers’ co-operative societies. 


RUSSIA. 

I. CO-OPERATION IN SIBERIA — The Russian Co-operator, Vol. II, No 2. London' 
^ Januar5% 1918. 

We recently noticed the development of co-operation in the Siberian 
dairy industry in speaking of the t^nion of the Siberian Creamery Associa- 
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tions (i). This is only one a^iong the many successes obtained by co- 
operation in Siberia where there are a large number of co-operative 
societies and their uniolis. 

The following table shows their magnitude and importance : 



Part 

Turnover • 

1 During 

Number 

Name of Union 

of 


months 

of affiliated 

Union of Altai . 

Siberia j 

1 

East 

(Roubles) 

77,868,940 

19x7 ! 



6 

societies 

233 societies 

Associations of Unions (** purchase 
and sale ”) • * 

Hast 


6 

19 unions 

Co-operator of Tomsk . 

Hast 

10,175,885 

4 

198 sodetles 

Association of co-operative societies 
c f Marflnsk . 

Plast 

S,399,8 x 8 

4 

169 » 

Union < f AlUI Mountains . 

1 E^st 

8,361,589 

7 

69 » 

Union of West Siberian co-oi>erative 
societies (Omsk) ... 

Centre 

7.849, 5^3 

2 V2 



Union of village co-oi>eTative societies 
(Altai) . . 

Hist 

6,552,252 

4 


Union of Tcheliabinsk . 

West 

3,984,959 

6 V2 

132 societies 

Union of Pavlodarsk 

South 

3,540,472 

5 

— 

Union if vSemipalatInsk . ... 

South 

3,296,254 

3 

— 

Union ot Ktunetzk . . . 

He St 

1.993.304 

5 

--- 

Union of Petroptvlosk , . . 

West 

510,638 

I 

— 

Union of the Siberian creamery as- 
sociations . . j 

All parts 

more liuin 
129,000,000 

10 Vs 

2,500 societies 


This table covers only the s cieties and unions which are dis ributive 
or at once distributive and productive. If we add to their total turnover 
that of the credit unions, which have had an even larger development in 
Siberia, we obtain a total of several hundred million roubles. 

The co-operative unions are energetically pursuing the policy of them- 
selves becoming productive, which fact is important to Siberia in view of 
the slightness of the country’s industrial development. Thus the Altai 
Union possesses its own soap factory and has lately established a manufac- 
tory^ of dair}^ implements ; the “ Tomsk Co-operator ” has bought for 100,000 
roubles large rope- works and intends also to manufacture boot -felt. A 
co-operative association in the province of Enissei has acquired a flour 
mill and purposes to buy yeast works. The Biisk Union of Credit Associa- 
tions proposes to enlarge the large sawmill it owns and to organize the pro- 
duction of winnowing and threshing machinery and compressors of hay for 
horses. It is negotiating the purchase of large ironworks in Novo- 


(i) See our issue for August 1917, page 19, 
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Nikolaievsk where it intends to set np an engineering workshop for repairing 
agricultural machinery ; it has begun to erect a creamery ; and it proposes 
to establish coach-works, ropeyards and a manufactory of bee-hives. The 
Pavlodarsk Association of Co-operative Societies ias applied to the govern- 
ment for a lease of the local salt-lakes now in the hands of a private firm. 

By far the largest programme of industrial undertakings is that of 
the newly formed Union of West Siberian Co-operative Societies. This pro- 
gramme includes the erection of a soap factory to cost 50,000 roubles and 
a saltmill to cost 35,000 roubles ; the establishment of leather and fur works 
at a cost of 350,000 roubles, of a cottonmill in Omsk costing 150,000 rou- 
bles, and an engineering workshop, for repairing agricultural machinery, 
costing 150,000 roubles. Further 50,000 roubles are to be spent on indus- 
tries connected with the products of forestry (tan, tui3)entine, building 
material, etc.) ; and 100,000 roubles have been set aside to establish ship- 
])ing on the Irtysh and Obi. 

The Unions are also active in promoting local industries — agricultural 
ni the first place. vSome of the credit unions in Siberia are here prominent, 
notably the Novo-Nikolaievsk Central Union of Co-operative Credit Asso- 
ciations and the Altai Central Credit Union which have set up special agri- 
cultural dc3)artments to deal with this branch of their work. The latter 
of these unions spends more than 17,700 roubles on this department, and 
The recent meeting of delegates also assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish- 
ment of agricultural courses for the population, 3,000 to agricultural re- 
search, and about 1,000 to the publication of popular literature on agricul- 
tural subjects and to the ])rovision of grass seeds. Similarly the Union 
of Western Siberian Co-operative Associations has established an econo- 
mic and commercial department which aims at furthering the economic 
welfare of the population by raising the standard of agriculture, promoting 
< o-operative organization, selling the produce of its members, and buying 
requisites for them. 

Most of the co-operative societies and unions of Siberia are doing much 
\’aluable work in assisting the spread of knowledge generally and carrying 
on a vigorous educational campaign. Thus the Union of Village Co-ope- 
rative Societies of Tcherepanavo has assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school in its district, 2,000 roubles to the establish- 
ment of an elementary school and 500 roubles to the erection of a People's 
Palace. It has voted other sums to general educational activity and in 
aid of the Central Educational Committee of the Co operative Societies of 
Altai. This last-named committee is conducting an active educational 
campaign in the district of Altai The Altai Credit Union has contributed 

40.000 roubles to its funds and the Altai Union of Co-operative Societies 

30.000 roubles. The committee publishes a large number of leaflets on 
])olitical questions, and supplies them not only to the co-operative but also 
to some of the non-co-operative organizations in the province. It has or- 
ganized an extensive trade in books, and is supplying the villages wit^i small 
libraries, costing from 8 to 20 roubles each. It has its own staff of instruc- 
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tors who are sent into the villages’ and who answer enquiries addressed to 
them. 

The co-operative movement in Siberia has recently done much to po- 
j)ularize the principles of co-operation among small producers and artisans. 
Ill Vladivostock, for example, a new co-operative society of labour called 
" The Fisherman '' has lately been organized by more than 400 local fisher- 
men, netmakers, fish-salters, caviar producers, coopers, and others engag- 
ed in industries connected with the fish trade. This society undertakes 
to send goods to any part of Russia at wholesale prices, and to give in- 
formation and advice as to the trade. In Irkutsk an artel is being organiz- 
ed by tlie local trade union of woodworkers ; in Omsk it is proposed to 
organize a building artel. 


♦ 

% ♦ 

2. CONSTITUTION OF A COUNCIL OF PAN-RUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGKICSSP'S 
E'fec'Tmnc'B IVooiiopaniH Messenger of Co operation) Pelrograd, Tixnc , Se]) 

t ember and October, 1917 

A Council of Pan-Russian Co-operative Congresses was formed within 
the Pan-Russian Co-operative Congress which met from 25 t()“28 ]May (7 
to 10 June) 1917. The council is to be the central organization of the co- 
operative movement in Russia. It is composed of 32 members, representing 
the various regions and the most important co-o}x*rative associations, -the 
Popular Bank of Moscow, the Miuscovite co-operative consumers’ society 
and the Federation for the Co-operative Sale of Flax. The council com- 
prises or will com})rise the following sections: 

1 The Section of Petrograd, rejnesenting this town in the government. 

IL The Legal Section which is responsible for explaining the new general 
co-o])cTative law promulgated on 20 March 1917, for pubhshing model by- 
laws, for giving legal consultations to members of local co-operative socie- 
ties, etc. 

III. The Economic Section which must publish a Yearbook of Co- 
operation 

IV. The Educational Section which comprises three sub-sections, respec-- 
ti vely concerned with instruction in co-operation, instruction outside schools 
and ])opular education. 

V. The Instructors* Section which is responsible for organizing congres- 
ses of instructors of co-operative societies, publishing their resolutions, edit- 
ing an instructors’ journal, keeping isolated instnictors in touch with 
others, etc. 

VI. The Section of Administration and Publications which does propa- 
ganda work by means of books, pamphlets, etc., 

VII. A Central Co-operative Library which is intended to develop until 
it becomes a Pan-Russian Co-operative Museum. 
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SPAIN. 

THE NOMINATION OF INSPECTORS OF AGRICUETURAE PRODUCTS IN TRADE 

BY THE AGRICUETURAE ASSOCIATIONS. Gaceta de Madrid, No. 293, Madrid, 

20 October 1917. 

The Spanish government promulgated on 19 October JQ17 a decree 
which gives the agricultural syndicates and the official chambers of agri- 
culture and commerce the option of nominating special inspecton*; who 
«ihall have a mandate to discover and denounce to the competent authori- 
ties xill adulterations and frauds affecting the production and circulation 
of agricultural products. 

This decree, in itself important, is especiallj^ so in Spain in view of 
the economic conditions of the country at the i)resent time and the develop- 
ment of the Spanish movement towards association. The provisions of 
the decree, in that they enable the agricultural associations to pursue 
frauds in tlie trad^e in agricultural products, have as their chief object the 
safeguarding of these associations — especially such of them as give them- 
selves u]) to the ]irodnction and conversion of goods - against the unfair 
competition of unscmpulous private ])roduccrs, a com]K-*tition which could 
especially harm these producers' associations in their first period of a*'tivity. 
The nomination of tlie ins])e('tors in question will be made by the societies 
and tlie agricultural chambers, but must be approved by the prefect orate 
in which the nominating body resides and published in the official bulletin ; 
for the decTe(* gives the inspectors the status of public officials and the State 
will render them all the help they need for the fulfilment of their trust 
and the guarding of their ])cTsons. 

As regards the procedure to be followed in ascertaining frauds, the 
decree provides that the inspectors take samples of the su.spected goods 
and immediately remit them to special laboratories to be analysed. The 
owner of the goods in^question may not oppose these proceedings in any 
way but he will have a right to payment for the quantity of merchandise 
requisitioned. 

If the analysis prove the product examined to have been falsified or 
adulterated, the agricultural association on which the inspector depends, 
or the inspector himself in the name of this association, will make the de- 
nouncement to the competent authority. 

The decree also lays down various niles as to the taking of samples 
and the formalities to be fulfilled after the analysis has been made. The 
samples of products to be analysed should be four in number ; after the 
analysis three copies of a report should be drawn up giving an account of 
the transaction. One copy and one sample will be sent to the owner of 
the product ; another copy and a second sample will remain with the iii- 
sjiector ; and the third co])y and two remaining samples will be sent by the 
inspector, with his own report, to the prefect of the province in order that 
the necessary steps may be taken. 
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' Other rules established by the decree refer more particularly to the 
inspections — as to whether these should be made on the premises of the 
owners, on the public roads or during the transit of the merchandise. 
Where the inspected product has to be subjected to some alteration in order 
to allow samples thereof to be taken, the owmer will have the right to a 
special indemnity corresponding to the amount of loss he suffers. 

The right which iuvspectors will have, to denounce to the competent 
authority breaches of the rules established regarding the adulteration of 
products, will not exclude or limit any right which the agricultural asso- 
ciations concerned may have to make the merited denouncement on their 
own initiative. 

The inspectors, whose salaries will be a charge on the agricultural 
associations who liave nominated them, will have no right to indemnities 
nor to participation in any fines imposed on the owners of adulterated pro- 
ducts. Such participation will however be, in the cases which the law 
contemplates, the right of the bodies on whom the inspectors depend. 

Finally the decree declares that the office of inspector may not be held 
by any one following any in dustr>' or trade which deals with the agricultural 
products mentioned by the decree. 

SWITZERLAND. 

I. THIC ORGANIZATION OF THR PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MIUK, BUT- 
TER AND CHEESE AND THJC WORK OF THIC FEDERATION OF THE DAIRIICS 
OF GENEVA UNITED IN 1917. — Journal iVAp.rt(ulture Suisse, Geneva, 26 Felnuarj'^ 

1917. 

The organization now regulating the whole distribution and consump- 
tion of dairy produce in Switzerland is the following. At the summit 
of the scale there is on the government side a Federal Milk Office which 
has replace ’ the milk providing service of the agricultural division of the 
Federal Dei^arrment of Public Economy. On the producers' side there 
is the Central Union of Milk Producers which is composed of district federa- 
tions including the united dairies of Geneva. Between these two insti- 
tutions, the Federal Office and the Central Union of Producers, all arrange- 
ments for the x^rovision of milk are examined and elaborated and iirices 
are determined. 

The Federation of the United Dairies of Geneva bound itself to the 
Union to devote all its produce to the victualling of the canton of Geneva. 
In this canton a Central Milk Office, recently formed, guards the indepen- 
dence of the. milk trade from encroachments on the part of the adminis- 
tration. This office receives and distributes the milkconiing from outside 
among all the societies selling milk in Geneva. The distribution is made 
to the four recognized societies on the basis of the amount of milk each 
has furnished in the previous year. The expenses of the office are borne 
equally by the four dairy organizations (United Dairies of Geneva, Co- 
operative Society, Dairy Union and Model Dairy) proportionately to the 
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amount of milk they have received. The milk the office receives from 
outside is considerable in amount. The Nestle firm alone sent seven mil- 
lion litres to Geneva in 1917, and the combined producers' federations 
of Vaud and Fribourg an equal quantity. 

As regards the regulation of the butter trade, there is on the federal 
side the Federal Butter Office, a branch of the milk office. This has formed 
the cantonal butter centres. In Geneva it appointed the United Dairies 
of Geneva as centre. The existence of a centre has allowed the trade to 
be regulated, uniform prices to be fixed, and a better distribution among 
consumers to be secured. 

As regards the trade in cheese, the monopoly thereof has been granted 
to the Swiss Union of Exporters of Cheese which has its headquarters 
at Berne. The cheesemaking is entirely controlled by this union. Tlie 
makers can dispose of only lo per cent, of their product to meet the needs 
of their own localities. 

Since the district of Geneva is far from being able to supply the 70,000 
litres of milk which it needs every day, it now receives some 50,000 litres 
through the Central Office. As regards butter and cheese Geneva is entirely 
a tributary of the rest of Switzerland. The individual action of the dairies 
forming the United Dairies o^^ Geneva can no longer be felt except through 
the presence of their delegaces at the meetings of the Central Union where 
the prices for each season are discussed. 

The United Dairies of Geneva have followed the policy of keeping up 
the level of produce contributed by obtaining that the authorities fix prices 
which encourage agriculturists to produce butter. During 1917 the mem- 
bers delivered 5,815,650 litres of milk for 1,634,524 francs. From persons 
not members 7,205,685 litres were received for 1,958,607 francs ; and thus 
the total of 13,021,336 litres for 3,593,131 francs was reached. 

The loss through keeping was one of 7 per cent., and 12,924,000 litres 
were sold as whole milk or after conversion for 4,061,018 francs. 

The average daily amount w^as 31,927 litres in 1916 and 35,708 litres- 
in 1917 ; the increase being thu., one of 3,781 litres a day. However, as 
the following talde .shows, there has been a con.stant f.all in the production 
of members since 1913 : 


Year 

Amount sold or 
converted daily 

Daily production 
of membetf 

19^3 

.... 27,174 litres 

23,193 litres 

I 9 M 

.... 26,970 » 

22,007 » 

1915 

.... 28,804 » 

20,675 » 

1916 

.... -31,927 » 

20,648 » 

1917 

.... 38,708 J) 

15.933 » 


Of the amount sold in I 9 i 7 > I 9»775 litres were daily bought from pro- 
ducers outside the society, which thus runs the risk of gradually losing its 
co-operative character. 
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The averae^e selling prices have been OvS follows : 


in 1914 0.2042 franc the litre 

>>1915 0.2252 )) » )) 

)) 1916 0.2524 )) )) » 

)) 1917 0.31 1 1 )) )) » 


The average purchase price has been 0.275 franc the litre, and general 
costs have amounted to 0.035 franc the litre. The members received 
0.2475 franc a litre for their milk in each of the four first months of the 
year, plus one centime for milk sold in the villages ; 0.29 franc from t May 
to 31 October ; and 0.30T franc in Kovember and December. 

During the year 6029 cheeses were mnde and bought, that is 209,133 
kilogrammes of cheese, worth 543.050.75 francs. In 1914 the amount 
of chec^'^e sold was more than 300,000 kilogrammes. For the yeai from 
I August 1917 to 31 July 1918 the .society is limited to 138,000 kilogrammes. 
The manufacture of soft cheeses has had to be suspended. 

132,1^5 kilogrammes of butler were made and bought. 

The memberships is 933 and includes four individuals, the Collective 
Cow- Byre of Satigny and the members of 48 local societies. Altogether 
the members own 3421 cows. Since the United Dairies of Geneva have 
been formed these figures have varied as follow's : 


Year 

Members 

Cows 

Production (in litres) 

I9TI 

... 792 

3.441 

7,931.188 

1972 

.... 832 

Z 6(->7 

7.733.405 

19^3 

.... 867 

3.797 

f^.467.575 

1914 

.... 846 

3 . 7 ^« 

8.032,565 

1915 

.... 836 

3.650 

7.546,313 

1916 

. • • • 9.13 

3.699 

7.536,575 

1917 

■ ■ • • 933 

3.421 

5,915,650 


The diminution of 278 in the number of cows betw'cen 1916 and 1917 
corresponds to a fall of 1,720,925 litres in production. The sales in village 
dairies are not covered by the figures as to production. 

We should bote that, according to the evidence piovided by the sam- 
pling which has taken ])lace in the country, the number of members produc- 
ing milk is less than the 933 indicated above, being in fad only 814, of 
whom : 


436 possess 

I or 

2 cows 

227 

3 to 

5 » 

Q2 

6 to 

TO » 

41 » 

Ti to 

15 » 

t8 » 

H 

Cb 

0 

more » 
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2. AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE CUETI VATION OF (iRAIN 
— V Agricoltore ticinese , 1918, No. i. 

Co-operative societies for the ciiltivation of cereals are beginning to 
be founded in Switzerland. 

The impulse was given by the recent order of the Federal Council that 
cereals should be grown on an additional 50,000 hectares. This area has 
been divided among the cantons and through them among the communes. 

Thirteen hectares were avssigned as the share of the commune of Roh- 
schacherberg in the canton of St. Gall. The cultivators met together and 
decided that as the land of the commune was much broken up by natural 
features and exclusively occupied by gardens and market -gardens, it was 
not adaj)ted to the cultivation of cereals. They therefore resolved to form 
an Agricultural Co-operative Society for Growing Cereals and sought for 
a piece of land outside the commune suited to their purpose. They found 
in the canton of Thuigovia 40 hectares, capable of supporting 45 heads of 
cattle, two goats, twelve pigs, etc. They bought it and on the ist of No- 
vember the former owner became the lessee thereof. In accordance with 
an agreement with the civil and military authorities it was decided that 
the new cultivated area should form part not of the quota of additional cul- 
tivated land due from Tliurgovia but of that due from St. Gall that it should, 
in fact, re])revsent the quota due from the commune of Rohschacherberg. 
Thus another rural holding passed from individual ownership to the collec- 
tive ownership of a commune. 

This solution certainly presents many advantages. It prevents soil, 
unadapted to growing cereals and producing other crops better, from being 
violently put to an unfit UvSc, and it allows the most suitable lands of a dis- 
trict to be chosen for the ctdtivation of grain. Collective action has 
shown itself able to vsolve ]>roblems of which the solution at first seemed 
difficult or im})ossible. 

This is not the first example of a co-operative society of this kind in 
Switzerland. 

In St. Gall there is the co-operative society called Cerere which culti- 
vates land in the Rliine valley. The Confederation, the cantons of Eastern 
Switzerland, the towns, the Swiss Union and other bodies take part in it. 

In Zurich the co-operative society Flora occupies itself especially with 
horticulture, as does the Swiss Union of Producers of Fruit and Vegetables 
which has also undertaken the rational victualling of towns. 

The Swiss Union of Co-of>erative Consumers' Societies at Basle has 
voted the sum of 350,000 francs to the acquisition of holdings to be co-ope- 
ratively cultivated. 

In the canton of Vaud an association like that at Zurich was recently 
formed. It is known as La Charme and the Confederation, the canton, some 
communes and certain other bodies take part in it. 
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stTHIi ZURICH CO OPERATIVE MIEU IN igry, — £,« Cooperation, Basle, 8 March 1918. 

This mill, which is the collective property of the Swiss Union of Con- 
sumers' Societies and of various co-operative consumers' societies, regularly 
receives necessary grain frgm the Confederation, grinds it according to 
federal rules, and transmits the product to the adherent co-operative 
societies and some centres of population at prices fixed by the government. 
It remits the cost of transport to those it serves if such cost be less than 80 
centimes per 100 kilogrammes, and remits 80 centimes i>er 100 kilogrammes 
if thfe cost of transport exceeds this rate. 

The number of adherent societies has passed from 165 to 188. The 
output brought in more than 12 million francs in 1917. Working costs were 
392,000 francs; and interest at the rate of 5 per cent., paid on the borrowed 
capital of 35,200 francs and the share capital supplied by the co-operative 
society, amounted to 32,500 francs. There was a net credit balance of 152,000 
francs. Sales of the value of 100 francs therefore comprised 95 francs' worth 
of primary material and 3.80 francs as costs of grinding, sale, despatch and 
transport, leaving a credit balance of 1.20 francs. 

The entire balance is paid into redemption and reserve funds. 

This financial policy has enabled this co-operative mill, which at first 
possessed nothing, to accumulate in only five years reserve and redemption 
funds amounting to 840,000 francs ; and they constitute a collective ca])i- 
tal additional to the share capital of 698,000 francs paid by its customer- 
owners. These two capitals represent together, the balance-sheet liav- 
ing been adopted, 70 per cent, of the value of the fixed capital (land, 
buildings, furniture, industrial plant, etc.). On the other hand the remain- 
der of the fixed capital and the whole circulating capital (merchandise, 
advances to the Confederation, securities, money in the bank), amounting 
to a million francs, has been borrowed from the Swiss Union of Consumers' 
Societies. The situation of the society is good and it improves from year 
to year. 


UNITED STATES. 

THE N \TION AI^ MIUK X'RODUCERS’ FEDERATION. — The A men can Economic Review, 
Vol, VII, No 4, Princeton (New Jersey), December 1Q17. 

The National Milk Producers' Federation was organized and incorporat- 
ed at Chicago in December 1916 and promises much for the whole milk 
industry. Its purposes are : an investigation of the conditions, including 
contracts, under which milk is sold by farmers and wholesalers ; the disse- 
mination of information as to prices, markets and grades to members of 
the federation and producers ; the introduction of l^islation as to grades 
and standards ; the organization of milk producers' associations ; and, in 
general, the protection of the milk industry. The membership includes or- 
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ganizations of milk producers, particularly those selling whole milk. At 
present it comprises the milk producers’ associations of Chicago, Twin City, 
Milwaukee, St. I^ouis, Cincinnati, Michigan and North Ohio, the Dairy- 
men’s Deague of New York, the New England Milk Producers’ Association 
which covers the six New England States, the Tri-State Milk Producers’ 
Association which covers New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and a 
few smaller organizations. 

The federation met in Washington on 10 October 1917 to perfect its 
organization, and to discuss with the FederalFood Administrator the prob- 
lem of milk prices and contracts and with the Department of Justice the 
legal status of farmers' associations dealing with the sale of milk. 

For the future the federation will maintain in Washington a represen- 
tative who win devote himself to the interests of dairy-farming associations, 
especially in so far as the marketing of the whole milk is concerned. 
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GERMANY. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL (Continued). 

SOURCE : 

Rohrbfck (Dr jur , Dr phil., W ) [of Cf)logiie 3 : Dtt deutsche Hagelver^icherung in WirUchaft 
und Recht Verstchening, supplement to MtUnlungen fur die offenthchen Feuerversicherunga 
AmifiHen, ]mblished by the Vtrband dffenthcher Feuerversicherungsansialfemn Dmischlandf 
49tli year ; new series, 6th year, Nos i and 2, 87 pp Kiel, February 191 7 


§ 10. The stock companies. 

In the preceding paragraphs we saw what place companies have occupi- 
ed among agencies insuring against hail in Germatiy when by comparative 
tables we briefly showed the results obtained in 1914 and 1915 and gave at 
the same time the total figure for the period from 1881 to 1915. Before 
we examine in this connection points of detail we will repeat certain figures. 
In the whole period from i88x to 1915 the companies undertook 35.2 per 
cent, of the insurance against hail in Germany. In 1914 and 1915 this per- 
centage became 24.6 per cent, and 23.8 per cent. Thus they both have been 
and still are important, and they render considerable service to the cause 
of thrift. 

From 1905 to 1915 their share capital underwent the following changes : 


Year 

Unpaid up 

Capital Shares 

Reserve 

Capital Shares 
total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1905 

. . . 21,622,800 

4.774,818 

28,528,500 

1906 

. . . 22,122,800 

4,631.599 

28,528,500 

1907 

. . , 21,022,800 

4.644.815. 

28,528,500 

1908 

. . . 18,022,800 

4,553,130 

28,528,500 

1909 

. . . 18,022,800 

3,591,126 

28,528,500 

1910 

. . . 18,022,800 

4,914,868 

28,528,500 

I9II 

. . . 18,022,800 

6,646,569 

* 28,528,500 

1912 

. . . 18,922,800 

8,175,256 

25,528,500 

1913 

. . . 20,122,800 

10,780,460 

25,528,500 

1914 

. . . . 19,620,900 

12.454,942 

25,528,500 

1915 

. . . . 19,620,900 

14,724,501 

25,528,500 
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From 1905 to 1915 the total progress of these companies was satis- 
factory as regards their share capital. During these years it had to be re- 
cognized that there was little necessity for calls for capital, since the un- 
paid.-up share capital diminished by only two million marks in round fig- 
ures, while the noi}iinal capital diminished by three million marks and the 
reserves increased by ten million marks. • 

In the same period the figures representing 'profit and loss were as fol- 
lows : 



Profits 
of the 
year 

Losses 

of 

the year 

Profits + 

Losses — 

Balance 

jCCar 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1905 • • 


4,517,808 

- 4,517,808 

igo6 . . 


.1,129,900 

- 1,833,214 

1907 . . 


826,938 

- 3,492,553 

1908 . . 


3.520,236 

- 7,215,225 

1909 . . 

. . 6.294,942 


— 109,894 

1910 . . 

• • 282,344 


— 2,259,982 

I9II . . 

. . 5,241.087 


+ 2,495.877 

1912 . . 

. . 3,450,016 


+ 3 ,p 65,743 

1913 . . 

■ • 5.617,679 


+ 5,617,679 

1914 . . 

■ . 4,474,878 


+ 4,474.878 

1915 . . 

■ • 5,979,916 


+ 5,979,919 

From 1905 to 1908 there were bad years, and the povsition regained its 
equilibrium only with the balance-sheet of 1911. The gains then compen- 
sated for the earlier losses, and the balance was once more on the credit side. 
It was, as we shall presently see, precisely in 1912 that one only of these 
companies went into liquidation. This was the least important of five stock 
companies which undertook insurance against hail in Germany before 1912. 
The liquidation is accountable for the decrease of three million marks 
which then occurred in the total nominal share capital of this group of 


companies, comprising at the time the Berliner Hagel Assecuranz-Gesellschaft, 
the Kolnische Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, the Magdehurger Hagel- 
Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, the Union, the Allgemeine Deutsche Hagel-Ver- 
sicherungs-Gesellschaft and the V aterldndische Hagd-Versicherungs-Gesell- 
schaft The last named was the company liquidated in 1912. 

The following tables show the extent to which the individual posi- 
tion of several companies is responsible for the total figures : 
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Uapaid-up Nominal Share Qains -f 

Share Capital Capital I^ses — 

Year „ _ _ 

— marks marks marka 


I. Berliner Hagel-Assecuranz-Gesellschafk 


19(35 .... 

2,400,000 

3,doo,ooo 

- 293.597 

T906 . . . 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 63,216 

1907 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

— 113,228 

1908 , . . 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

— 33.451 

1909 . . . 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 839,373 

1910 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 299,264 

1911 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 907,330 

1912 . . . 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 829,446 

1913 • • • 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 1,189,956 

1914 . . . 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

4- 1,000,071 

1915 .... 

2,400,000 

3,000,000 

+ 1,085,609 


2. Kolnische Hagel-Versicherungs~Gesellschaft» 


19C35 . . 

7,200,000 

* 9,000,000 

— 

1,991,908 

1906 . . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

— 

560.211 

1907 . . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

— 

368,597 

igo8 . . 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

— 

1,048,909 

1909 . 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1,261,074 

1910 . . 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

— 

383.683 

T911 . . 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1,192,826 

1912 . . 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

818.218 

1913 . . , 

7,^00,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1,551.680 

1914 . . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1,112,225 

1915 . . . 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

+ 

1.605,464 


3. Magdcburger Hagel- Versicherimgs-Gesellschaft, 


1905 .... 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

— 840,000 

1906 .... 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

— 1,100,000 

1907 .... 

3,400,000 

6,000,000 

— 505.788 

1908 .... 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

- 1.099,529 

1909 .... 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

+ 1.715,133 

1910 .... 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

- 177.955 

1911 .... 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

+ 1,500,374 

1912 .... 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

+ 450,191 

1913 .... 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

+ 922,671 

1914 .... 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

4- 701,242 

1915 .... 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

4- 1,001,552 
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Year 

Unpaid-up 

Share Capital 

Nominal Share 
Capital 

Gains -t- 
lyOBses — 

— 

mntlfa 

marks 

marks 

4. Union , All^emeine Deutsche Hagel - Versicherungs - Geselhchaft . 

1905 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

— 866,513 

1906 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

“}• 669,185 

1907 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

+ 315.663 

1908 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

- 776,937 

1909 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

+ i, 593,«88 

1910 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

4- 305,269 

19T1 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

+ 1.640.557 

1912 . 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

4- 1,352,161 

tqi 3 • 

. . . 6,022,800 

7,528,500 

+ 1,953,372 

1914 . 

. . . 5 > 52 o, 90 o 

7,528,500 

+ 1,634,340 

1915 ■ 

. . . 5,520,900 

7,528,500 

4- 2.287,294 

1905 . 

5 V uteri dndische H agel - V ersicherungs - 

, . . 2,000,000 3,000,000 

■ Gesellschaft . 

- 525,790 

1906 . 

, . . 2,000,000 

3,ooo,oo(^ 

— 202,090 

1907 . 

. . . 2,000,000 

3,000,000 

— 154,988 

1908 . 

. . . 1,600,000 

3,000,000 

- 561,410 

1909 . 

. . . 1,600,000 

3,000,000 

4- 886,274 

1910 . 

. . . 1,600,000 

3,000,000 

+ 239,449 

1911 . 

. . . 1,600,000 

3,000,000 

(1) 


From 1910 onwards these companies undertook reinsurance business, 
and, as our figures which refer to the years up to 1912 show, the dillerence 
between the business offered them and that which they accepted shows 
that they might perhaps find here a new and interesting means of strengthen- 


ing their position. 

Insured Sums ac- 
cepted for reinsurance 

Premiums received 

% of insured 

Year 

— 

— 

sums 


marks 

marks 

— 

I9TO .... 

70,033,000 

840,346 

1.20 

1911 .... 

66,388,000 

• 649,012 

0.99 

T912 .... 

127,983,000 

1,288,640 

T.OI 

Year 

Insured sums offered 
for reinsurance 

Premiums paid 

*% of insured 
sums 

— 

marks 

marks 

— 

1910 .... 

. 60,290,000 

64^.536 

1.20 

I9II .... 

56,889,000 

629,857 

1. 10 

1912 .... 

117,067,000 

1,322,046 

I. IT 


{ 1 } EiquidaUou, 
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The year 1914 shows a real progress in this direction which would be 
more considerable if the difference between premiums received and pre- 
miums paid were that apparently indicated by the progressive increase 
in the amount of the'sums insured. This fact would be one interesting to 
study in its development, were it not unfortunately precisely the data for 
the following years which are lacking. 

We will now pass to an examination of costs of administration, taxes, 
dividends, the price of shares and investments, all of which are very import- 
ant if we wish to have as complete an idea as possible of the companies 
undertaking insurance against hail. In some respects the data furnished 
by Dr. Rohrbeck do not apply to the period before 1911 which included par- 
ticularly bad years. The figures we have bear only on the period from 1911 
to 1915, at least as far as costs of administration and taxes are concerned. 
During these five years total costs reached the following amounts : 


Yeai 

Commiasious 

other costs 
of admioistration 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

Taxes 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I9II . 

992,719* 

838,179 

1,830,898 

84,375 

JC 9 I 2 . 

945,633 

824,469 

1,870,102 

225,538 

1913 . 

972,608 

830,785 

1,803,393 

266,083 

1914 . 

929,141 

777,819 

1,706,960 

369,161 

1915 ■ 

. 1,020,594 

728,674 

1,749,268 

540,233 


These several amounts were distributed among four societies, for, as 
we have seen, one society went into liquidation in 1912. 


Year 

Commissions 

marks 

other costs 
of administration 

marks 

• 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

marks 

Taxes 

marks 


I. Berliner 

Hagdassecuranz-Gesellschaft. 


I9II . . 

145,078 

153,653 

298,731 

29.956 

1912 . 

172,941 

153,441 

326,382 

55,491 

1913 . . 

171,929 

142,677 

314,606 

100,695 

1914 . , 

163,720 

123,725 

287 , 44 «: 

103,430 

191=; . . 

166,511 

125,179 

291,690 

146,285 
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Year 

Commissions 

marks 

Other costs 
of admioistration 

marks 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

marks 

Taxes 

marks 


2. Kdlnische 

Hagd-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, 


. . 

214.835 

209,512 

424,347 

11,349 

1912 . . 

214.999 

180,006 

395,005 

21,958 

1913 . . 

236,778 

170,323 

407,101 

29,421 

T914 . . 

229,855 

175,049 

404,904 

53,911 

1915 . . 

243,756 

157,494 

401,250 

82,167 

3. 

Magdehtirger Hagel-Veysicherungs-Gesellschaft. 


1911 . . 

415,355 

289,167 

704,522 

10,085 

1912 . . 

330,867 

313,810 

644,677 

54,694 

1913 . . 

342,^27 

328,876 

671,003 

35,077 

1914 . . 

319,360 

288,071 

607,431 

84,825 

1915 . . 

376,586 

256,105 

632,691 

106,038 

4, Union, 

AUgemeine 

Deutsche HageUVersicherungs-Gesellscha ft. 

1911 . . 

217, 45 T 

185,847 

403,298 

32,985 

1912 . . 

226,826 

177,212 

404,038 

93,395 

1913 . . 

22 1, 77,:! 

188,909 

410,683 

100,890 

i()i4 . . 

216,206 

190,974 

407,180 

126,995 

T915 . . 

233,741 

189,896 

423,637 

205,743 


During these five years, as appears as much from the total as from the 
detailed figures, the amount of commissions and other costs of administra- 
tion remained within normal limits. There are no fluctuations to record, 
saving a slight decrease if wc take the two items mentioned together, when 
we find that although the Union bhows an increase of about 5 per cent, on 
the figure for 1911, the decrease incurred by the three other societies appre- 
ciably lowers the total figure, which passed from 1,880,898 marks in 1911 
to 1,749,268 marks in 1915, having thus lessened by about 4.5 per cent. 

The case is different where the amount of the taxes, which almost tre- 
bled between 1911 and 1912, is concerned. The increase was moieover 
sustained until 1915, for between 1912 and 1915 this item was almost 
doubled. The item is therefore one which in four years was multiplied, 
for the various societies, by six, seven or even ten. The important fact is 
that the beginning of this increase in the taxes paid by stock companies 
insuring against hail coincided with the return of years showing a credit 
balance. 

Our data as to dividends for the whole period from 1900 to 1915 con- 
cern also the fifth of these companies. They are as follows : 
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Year 

Betlinef 

Hagel- 

Assecurauz 

Kolniflche Hagel* 
Veraicherungs 
Gesellschaft 

Magdeburger 

Hagd- 

Versicheruags . 
Gesdlsdiait 

Union 

Vateriandische 

Hagd-Ver- 

sicberunga 

Gesellscbaft 

1900 

• • 5 


8^2 

20 

5^2 

1901 

4 ¥2 

6^3 

14 

20 

9 % 

1902 

. . 6 


5 

16^3 

— 

1903 . 

. . 16V3 

13 Vs 

15 

35 

-- 

1904 

. . 16 

15 

10 

23 Vs 

15 

1905 . 

. . — 

-- 


10 


190b . 

. . 6 

- 

- 

25 

- 

1907 . 

. . — 

— 

— 

16 V3 

— 

1908 . 

. . — 


- 

10 

— 

1909 . 

• • 45 

— 

— 

35 


1910 . 

. . 20 


- 

15 

- 

ii)ii . 

. . 40 

- 


46 Vs 

- 

1912 . 

• • 37 Vz 

5 

8 

46 Vs 


T913 . 

■ ■ 45 

20 

14 ^3 

58 Vs 

- 

1914 . 

. . 25 

20 

14^3 

43 V, 


19^5 . 

• • 25 

30 

18 Vu 

463^4 

‘ 


The critical period already noticed, which is accurately reflects d in 
the preceding data, can also be traced, with sufficient clearneSv^, in the data 
as to the price of the companies' shares on Berlin stock exchange from 1900 


to 1913. 

Year 

Berlmer 

Hagcl- 

Kblnische Hagel- 
Versicheruugs 

Magdeburger 

Hagd- 

Versicherungs 

Union 

Vaterl&ndische 

Hagcl-Ver- 

sicherungs 


Assecuranz 

Gesellschaft 

Gesellschaft 


Gesellschaft 

T9OO . 

305 

400 

600 

885 

450 

1901 . . . 

300 

4TO 

660 

810 

650 

1902 . . . 

325 

360 

580 

860 

600 

1903. . . 

640 

450 

650 

975 

605 

1904. . . 

710 

490 

720 

1,005 

750 

1905. . . 

640 

260 

390 

820 

350 

1906 , . . 

465 

— 

25 

880 

160 

1907. . . 

405 

220 

— 

800 

? 

1908 . . . 

400 

— 

115 

730 

? 

1909. . . 

800 

697 

440 

920 

425 

1910 . . . 

715 

225 

350 

830 

510 

I9IT . . . 

1,250 

395 

800 

1,140 

— 

1912 .... 

1,300 

465 

308 

1,050 

— 

T913. . . 

1,300 

416 

410 

1,320 

— 
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These companies invest tlieir capital variously. They hold property 
in land, mortgages and securities ; they make loans on securities and they 
discount. These various investments were distributed as follows in 
1910*1911 and 1912. 


Total amoHat 
of 

Property 

Mortgages 
and mortgage 

other 

Loans 

Discount 

investments 

In land 

securities 

securities 

on securities 

business 

Year — 

— 

— 

— ■* 

— 

— 

— marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

XQlo 10,981,264 

508,600 

2,065,622 

8,013,707 

200,000 

333,335 

19U 12,991,354 

308,600 

3,262,622 

9,056,398 

200,000 

463,734 

1912 12,759,804 

308,600 

1,516,622 

10,183,291 

200,000 

551,291 

Investments of these various categories were therefore made in the 

following proportions ; 

Property 
in land 

Year — 

Mortgages 
and mortgage 
securities 

Other 

securities on 

Loans 

securities 

Discount 

business 


% 

% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

% 

igio .... 

2.8 

18.8 

73.5 

1.8 

3-1 

1911 .... 

2.3 

24.6 

68.1 

^.5 

3-5 

T912 .... 

2.^ 

11. 0 

bo 

1.6 

4-3 


If losses on the stock excliange or due to other causes be taken into 
account, the profits constituted by interest, dues and the gains made on the 
stock exchange provided, under the head of these investments, 602,624 
marks in 1910 ; 735,153 marks in 1911 ; and 628,306 marks in 1912. 


§ IT. Mutual societies. 


From 1881 to 1915 the territorial mutual societies used their premiums 
of various sorts to cover the sums they insured in the following proportions : 



Amount 

< 

Sums 

% 


of premiums) 

% of total 

insured 

of sums 

Premiums 

— 

premiums 

— 

insured 

Initial and additionnal 

marks 


marks 


premiums 

485.328,383 

87-5 

42,906,527,040 

1 13 

Premiums distributed. 

70,994,365 

12.5 

6,275.936,531 

113 


Out of the above sum of 485,328,383 marks premiums alone represent 

62.5 per cent., that is 0.7 per cent, of the sums insured. Costs represent 

37.5 per cent., that is 0.42 per cent, of the sums iuvsured. 

These territorial mutual societies have also undertaken reinsurance 
business, but only in so far as the sums they have in hand and their credit 
compensate each other. This is shown by the following data : 
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Year 

Accepted 
for reinsurance 

Offered 

for reinsurance 

Part 

reinsured 

% 

of sums 
insured 

w 

marks 

marks 

marks 

— 

1910 . . 

. 11,468,000 

11,469,000 

S3-333 

0.72 

I9II . . 

10,185,000 

10,185,000 

72,228 

0.71 

1912 . . 

16 940,000 

16,981,000 

113,986 

0.67 

The societies in question have other sources of revenue - 

- payments in- 


tended for the reserve funds, sums received for the insurance policies and 
the costs of administration. Additional sums swell the amount of premiums, 
and sums have been detained which come under the head of indemnities. 

The following are the primary elements which constitute these supple- 
mentary receipts : 


Year 

Amount 

for 

reserves 

Detained 

from 

indemnities 

Sums received for 
costs of administra- 
tion and policies 

Total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1911 . . . 

17^7,539 

661,734 

299,216 

2,678,489 

1912 . . 

1,732,099 

1,314,708 

273.784 

3.319.591 

1913 . . 

1,877,889 

868,968 

272,822 

3,019,679 

1914 . . . 

1,772,844 

1,217,677 

259,960 

3,250,481 

IQT 5 . . . 

1.979.767 

819,461 

326,191 

3.125.419 


.Of the territorial mutual societies the large number follow a mixed me- 
thod as regards premiums. The premium comprises an initial instalment 
to which is joined a varying instalment for which call can be made when 
fixed receipts are insutiicient. Receipts under the head of premiums are 
distributed as follows among societies of the two groups : 


Year 

Societies receiving 
initial and additional 
premiums 

% 

of premiums 

Societies having 
distributed 
premiums 

% 



marks 



marks 

of premiums 

I9IJ , 

• • 2,542,492 

16.9 

135.997 

4-5 

1912 . 

. . 3,136,005 

13-8 

183,586 

4.2 

1913 . 

• • 2.772,574 

T5-4 

247,105 

7-3 

1914 . 

. . 3,115,808 « 

131 

134.673 

3-6 

1915 • 

• • 3.020,959 

19.0 

104,460 

2.9 


In the period Trom 1886 to 1915 receipts of this category in societies of 
this group amounted to 46,239,141 marks. This gives for the thirty years 
an average of 1,541,304 marks a year. If we remember that for the five 
years already considered, 1911 to 1915, this item stood at 15,393,659 marks, 
which gives a yearly average of 3,078,732 marks, we have a very significant 
indication of the progress these societies have realized which during this 
study we have already noted several times. We must not however forget 
that this last period of five years witnessed a very marked revival which fol- 
lowed on the sufficiently prolonged period of crisis also noticed in connec- 
tion with the stock companies. 

As regards the dividend^ccniing to holders of policies we have data for 
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only one society, the Deutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft fur Gartner eien. 
They are as follows : 


Amount 

Year of dividends 

— marks 

1911 52,229 

1912 — 

1913 69,356 

1914 52,802 

1915 118,102 


% 

of premiums 

15 


17 ¥2 

12 

30 


The premiums paid by these societies from 1881 to 1915, costs of 
valuations being excluded, are distributed as follows. 


Societies having initial and ad- 
ditional premiums 

Societies having distributory pre- 
miums 


Amount 

% 

of total 

% 

of insured 

— 

premiums 

sums 

marks 

— 

— 

426,957,284 

86.1 

1. 00 

68,908,785 

i3‘9 

1.09 


The costs of administration of the territorial mutual societies for the 
period from 1881 to 1915 arc distributed as follows according to the two 
kinds of premiums considred : 


Amount 


% 

of insured 
sums 


marks 


System of initial and additional premiums . . 85,104,127 0.20 

» » distributed premiums 4,174,344 0.07 


This total amount of 89,278,471 marks, which has to be distributed 
over a period of thirty-five years, gives a yearly average of 2,550,813 marks, 
a figure which allows the rate at which costs of administration have increased 
in recent years to be perceived. For this purpose we will take, as we have 
already done for other purposes, the period from 1911 to 1915, and will 
take into account the part of these costs which concerns insurance agents : 


System of imtial 
and additional premiums 


1 

1 

' other 

1 ; 

! 1 


Agents 

^ costs 

1 Total 1 

i 

marks 

' marks 

{ marks |j 

1911 -i 

796 . 594 

1,289,112 

1 

3,085,706 1 

I 9?2 . 

1,987,273 

1,321,322 

3,309,594 

^913 • 

2,018,709 

1,386,107 

3,404,8 i 6| 

1914 .! 

1 2 ,H 5 839 

1,337,651 

3,4 83, <190 

^915 .1 

! 2,342,400 

L-, i 

1,242,8971 

SrSSs.apTI 


System of distributed 
premiums 


Agents I 


i 

marks ) 

i 

32,904! 

35,«85| 
39,044 1 

36,946 i 
37,088' 


Total costs 


Other 

CC»t9 

marks j 

j 

' Total 

marks 

[1 

1 Agents 

1 

i marks 

other 
costs of 
adminis- 
tration 
marks 

for the two 

categories 

marks 

117.914 

r5o,8i8 

j| 1,839,498 

^ 1,407,026 

3,236,524 

133,904 

160,789! 2,023,157 

1 1,455,226 

3,479,383 

134,926 

1 173,970 

! 2,057,753 

1,521,033 

1,472,206 

3,578,786 

134,555 

1 17 1,5011 j 2,182,785 

3,654 991 

128,386 

165,474 

jtk . — _ 

I 3,379,488, 

i,37i,283j 

3,750,771 


Total 
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If we separate from these total sums those belonging to each of the ten 
territorial mutual societies, we obtain the following data which are the more 
interesting because they specify the amount of the taxes paid by the socie- 
ties from 1911 to 1915 : 

I. Societies having initial and additional premiums. 


I. Borussia, 


Yeai 

Agents 

other costs 

of'administration Taxes 


marks 

marks 

Tnarlcft 

T9II 

167,602 

146,914 

1,556 

1912 

182,234 

155,145 

1,006 

^913 

184.575 

163,418 

2,951 

1914 


151,700 

3.425 

1915 

179.619 

129,331 

3,201 


2. Ceres. 



1911 

177.075 

167,025 

2,961 

1912 

225,914 

173,080 

3,877 

19^3 

.... 213,993 

162,816 

6,271 

1914 

.... 226,725 

148,745 

7,788 

1915 

.... 234,191 

140,047 

6,413 

3 - 

Deutsche Hagel-Versichemngsgesellschaft fur 

Gartnereien. 

1911 

53.955 

48,255 

260 

1912 

.... 60,062 

49,701 

I, - 3.35 

19^3 

.... 55,690 

50,28.) 

1,367 

1914 

• ■ • • 67.773 

51.639 

5,790 

1915 

. . . • 58,234 

46,647 

4,577 

4. Gesellschaft zu gegenseitiger Hagelschaden 

VergUtung 

1911 

.... 136,647 

182,762 

1,202 

1912 

.... 163,447 

200,333 

1.817 

19^3 

.... 166,216 

221,869 

3,426 

1914 

.... 169,238 

218,804 

4,274 

1915 

.... 181,798 

198,000 

4,258 


5. Nofddeutsche Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft. _ 

1911 

.... 1,017,497 

561,022 

4,802 

1912 

.... 1.099,788 

553.168 

9,505 

1913 

.... 1,147,168 

592,894 

21,631 

1914 

.... 1,250,054 

581,892 

15,506 

1915 

1,388,370 

550,889 

12,348 
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Year 


Agettts 

other coita 
of administration 

Taxes 



marks 

marks 

marks 


6 . 

Preussische Hagel - Ver sicker uftgs-GesellschajL 


I9II . 


■ ■ 57.370 

118,851 

943 

1912 . 


• • 57 . 33 ^> 

117,809 

1,271 

1913 • 


. . 53.808 

117,284 

2.389 

1914 . 


55,955 

110,238 

2,981 

1915 • 


• • 57.285 

105,893 

2,844 


7 

S chwedter Hagel - Versicherungs-GesellschafL 


I9II 


. . 186,448 

64,283 

700 

1912 


. . 198,491 

72,086 

2,070 

1913 • 


• • 197,259 

77.537 

5,150 

1914 . 


• • 194.493 

74,633 

2,525 

1915 • 


. . 242,903 

71,290 

2,238 


II. 

Societies having 

distributory premiums. 



I. 

Greifswalder H a gel - Versicherungs - Gesellschaft . 


1911 . 


. . 

22,649 

4.303 

1912 


. . — 

29,615 

3.570 

1913 • 


. . 

31,616 

4.333 

1914 

. . 

. . — 

35.716 

1,541 

1915 . 


. - — 

27,743 

871 


2. Mecklenburgische Hagel - Versichemngs - Gesellschaft . 


1911 . 


. .. 32,904 

24,611 

259 

1912 . 


. . 35.885 

26,577 

416 

1913 

. . 

• ■ 39,044 

26,319 

770 

1914 . 


• ■ 36.94^ 

28,918 

1,100 

1915 . 

. . 

• • 37,088 

28,483 

1,919 


3. Ostdeutscher Hagelversichemngsverband. 

1911 ..... — 70,654 

1912 — 77,712 

1913 - 76,991 

1914 ' — 69,921 

1915 — 72,160 

We might here almost repeat the remarks we made as to the costs borne 
by the stock companies. A difference would have to be noted only on one 
point, the fact that the taxes, after having maintained a high rate of ixicrease 
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up to and in 1914, were subject in the following year to a fall which was al- 
most general among these mutual societies. This again is a phenomenon 
which should be closely observed as soon as new data make observation 
possible. 

In the period from 1881 to 1915 the reserves for the two groups of so- 
cieties were as follows *: 

% 

of inmiied 


marks sums 

System of initial and additional premiums . 92,415,355 0.22 

» » distributed premiums 34,072,950 0.54 


This gives a total of 126,488,305 marks or an average of 3,513,564 marks 
a year. This average figure will allow us to see what progress this group 
of societies has made in this respect. The following figures refer to the last 
five years examined, that is 1912 to 1916 for the reserves and 1911 to 1915 
for the surplus and deficit of each year. 

Surplus and deficit of the year Reserves on i January of the following year 


Year 

System of initial 
and additional 
premiums 

System 
of distributed 
premiums 

System of initial 
and additional 
premiums 

System 
of distributed 
premiums 

Total 

for the two 
systems 


marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1911 

— 676,168 

-f 102,972 

4,426,491 

2,004,300 

6,430,794 

1912 

— 4,138,157 

— 77,567 

4,187,098 

2,104,316 

6,291,414 

1913 

— 549.734 

T 33,60 5 

6,616,471 

2,581,805 

9,198,276 

19T4 

— 3,081, ro9 

— 461,529 

7 , 47 ^/> 7 ‘) 

2,441,167 

9,913,2^2 

1915 

762,026 

+ 63,769 

8,576,081 

2,888,361 

11,464,442 


The extent to which the various societies are responsible for these fig- 
ures is as follows : 


I. Societies having initial and additional premiums. 


Surplus and deficit Reserves on i January 
Year of the year *of the succeding year 

— marks marks 

I, Borussia. 

1 91 1 — 96.963 271,051 

1912 - 143,065 288,993 

1 9^3 - 104,954 338,626 

1914 - 188,744 323,986 

1915 -- 106,676 374,761 

2. Ceres. 

1911 — 187,358 182,660 

1912 — 17,964 305,182 

1913 — 87,296 365.473 

1914 — 109,096 426,686 

1915 — 78,925 496.678 
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Surplus and deficit Reserves on i January 

Year of the year of the succeding year 

— marks marks 

3. Deuischo Hagelversicherut ^ s-Gesellschafi fUr Gartnereien . 

1911 4- 156,688 86,185 

1912 — 26,977 163,667 

1913 + 208,068 302,379 

1914 + 105,603 355.181 

1915 '- + 236,204 355.181 

4. Gesellschaft zu gegenseitiger Hagelschaden - vergUtung . 

1911 — 45.390 286,009 

1912 — 86,728 386,540 

1913 — 65,814 538,116 

1914 — 65,351 682,541 

1915 — 183,225 709,806 

5. Norddeutsche Hagel - Versicherungs - Gesellschaft . 

1911 — 420,661 2,713,931 

1912 — 3.494.021 2,135,387 

1913 — 442,175 3,886,022 

1914 — 2,112,293 4,780,523 

1915 — 394.320 5,635.870 

6 . Preussische Hagel - Versicherungs - Gesellschaft . 

1911 62,013 118,973 

1912 — 64,307 132.101 

1913 — 74,668 122,365 

1914 - 6,763 207,963 

1915 — 85,844 176,693 

7. Schwedter Hagel - Ver sicker ungs - Gesellschaft . 

1911 — 20,471 767,685 

1912 — 305.095 775.228 

1913 + 17.105 1.063,490 

1914 — 704.465 695,185 

1915 — 149,240 827,092 
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Years 


Surplus and deficit 
of the year 


Reserves on i Jatjuaiy 
of the succediug year 


marks 


marks 


II. vSoClETlES DISTRIBUTING PREMIUMS. 

T. Greifsw alder Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, 


1911 - 4.603 872,345 

T912 - 12,898 75^^097 

1913 — 26,083 1,050,100 

1914 - 285,619 837.751 

1915 - 27,227 955.075 

2. Mecklenburgische Hagel-Ver sicker ungs-Gesellmhafi, 

1911 + 37.7J2 793.238 

1912 - 12,747 935.014 

1913 4 - 19.930 1.157.534 

1914 4 - 2,965 1,330.031 

T915 f- 3.07t 1.501,487 

3. Ostdeiifscher Verhand, 

1911 + 69,863 338,717 

1912 — 51.927 411.205 

1913 ^27,450 374,171 

1914 - ^ 78.875 273,385 

1915 + 87,925 431.799 


The funds invested by the societies arc distributed as follows among the 
various kinds of investments for the years from 1911 to 1912 : 


1 

Total 

amount 

of 

invest- 

ments 

marks 

Mort- 

gages 

and 

mort- 

gage 

securi- 

ties 

marks 

% 

Pro- 

perty 

in land 

marks 

% 

Eoans 

to 

public 

insti- 

tu- 

tions 

marks 

% 

Eoaus 

on 

secu- 

rities 

marks 

% 

Secu- 

rities 

marks 

% 

Ope- 

rations 

of 

discount 

marks 

% 

Other 

in- 

vest- 

ments 

marks 

% 

1910 

4,482,0621 

1,209,094 

27 0 

107,479 

24 

15.500 

3 


_ 

2,672,942 

59.6 

401,387 

9.0 

75,660 

17 

xgiT 

5,221,765 

1,245,898 

23-9 

104,440 

20 

15,500 

3 

9,000 

2 

3,327,410 

63.7 

443,857 

8.5 

75,660 

14 

1912 

4,854,714 

r, 34^,950 

27.6 

101,609 

21 

15,500 

3 

9,00Q 

2 

2,828,686 

58.3 

482,709 

J 

9‘9 

75,660 

16 


Receipts under the head of interest were as follows for these societies 
from 1911 to 1915 : 
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Year 

Societies having initial 
and additional premiunLs 

Societies distiibutntK 
premiums 

Tota 1 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1911 . . . 

298,786 

91.496 

390,282 

1912 . . . 

213,189 

145.251 

358,440 

1913 • • • 

245,154 

166,917 

412,071 

1914 . . . 

395.299 

169,958 

.565.257 

1915 • • • 

489.059 

190.547 

679,606 


As regards the local mutual societies we have only a few data allowing 
the years 1914 and 1915 to be compared in point of their costs of adminis- 
tration and reserves. These data are the following : 


, Coits 

Year of administration Reserve 

— marks marks 

1914 * 100,000 3,000,0c 0 

1915 80,000 3,115,000 


But these are no more than round figures. 


(To be continued). 



Part III: Credit 


MISCEI.I.ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE FRANCO- ARGENTINE MORTGAGE BANK IN 1917. — Report 
of the council of administration at the onlinary general meeting of 17 December 191 7, in 
La Revue J^conomiqnc et financurcj ^jKth year, No. 51, 22 December 1917. 

The activity of the Franco- Argentine Mortgage Bank-in 1917 was pro- 
foundly influenced by the general situation of the Argentine Republic which 
was determined by the war. The difficulties of maritime transport for 
exporting the products of the country increased during the year, Moreover 
the grain harvests, on the excellence of which dependence had been placed, 
were universally disappointing owing to drought and the ravr.ges of locusts, 
especially the maize harvest which was almost nullified. Exports were 
consequently even less than in the previous year. In 1915 the Argentine 
had exported 8,390,000 tons of grain but in 1916 this amount fell to 6,560,000 
tons and in the first ten months of 1917 it reached only 1,918,000 tons, as 
against 5,496,900 tons in the coresponding period of the preceding year. 

The scarcity of goods caused on the Argentine markets a rise in sale 
prices, which however only partially compensated agriculturists for the 
loss they suffered by the bad harvests, A lack of confidence caused a con- 
tinued backwardness to invest capital in real estate or commercial en- 
terprise. 

The importation of foreign products, principally combustibles, remained 
very limited, and the world war prevented Argentines from travelling and 
spending large sums abroad according to their former habit. The commer- 
cial balance was therefore again very favourable to the Argentine, and avail- 
lable capital, deposited in the banks, became more and more abundant. 
The value of imports in 1915 amounted to 227,000,000 dollars of gold, but 
fell in 1916 to 217,000,000 dollars of gold, and amounted in the first six 
months of 1917 only to 89,000,000 dollars of gold ; whereas the value 
of exports amounted in 1915 to 558,000,000 dollars of gold, in 1916 to 
543,000,000 dollars of gold, and in the first half of 1917 to 305,000,000 gold 
dollars. The sum deposited in the banks was 687,000,000 gold dollars on 
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30 June 1916 and 817,000,000 gold dollars or 30 June 1917. Foreign ex- 
change is consequently very favourable to the Argentine, and rate of inte- 
rest has fallen to an extent which makes that payable on mortgage loans 7 
per cent. 

For mortgage banks this situation had had the following results : 
a paralysis of business in real estate, a reduction of the demand for loans, a 
fall in the rate of interest and consequent numerous repayments. The 
bank has therefore made no n:?w loans except in special conditions, pending 
the day when business will resume its normal course. 

On 30 June 1917 the number of bonds, amortized bonds being deducted, 
was 475,553 — namedy 185,621 at 4 per cent., 240,664 at 4 per cent, and 
49,248 at 5 per cent — and they represented a nominal capital of 237,776,500 
francs. On 30 June 1916 the amount of mortgage loans was 234,756,550 
francs. In 1916-1917 the bank h^d to examine 74 applications for loans 
for a nominal amount of 39,214,257 francs ; and 32 of them, representing 
15,293,500 francs, were rejected. Therefore the bank made only 42 new 
loans for the total sum of 23,920,757 francs. On the other hand it recovered, 
by repayments of mature loans, anticipated repayments and ex|)ropriations. 
30,490,750 francs. The amount of current mortgage loans was therefore 
lessened by 6,569,992 francs, so that its total on 30 June 1917 was 228,186,557 
francs. This sum was distributed as follows : 

urban loans . 15,247,950 francs. 

rural loans ... . 212,938,607 francs. 

Thus the rural loans represent 93.31 per cent, of the total amount of cm- 
rent loans. 

The amount of annual payments due on 30 June igi6 and not then paid 
was 11,836,777 francs. Since the half-yearly payments falling due in the 
year lately closed amounted to 19,660,342 francs the total annual payments 
to be received between i July 1916 and 30*‘July 1917 amounted to 31,497,120 
francs. Of this sum 19,112,027 francs were recovered, and therefore on 
30 June 1917 the amount of the annual paymients due and not made was 
1^2,385,093 francs as against 11,836,771 francs at the same date in the pre- 
vious year. Assets in real estate amounted to 20,068,723 franco in 1916 and 
were raised to 24,473,615 francs by expropriations. 

Although influenced by unfavourable circumstances the year's business 
gave a profit, after all charges and the normal amortizaton of bonds had 
been deducted, of 8,336,105 francs, which was almost equal to the profit 
of the previous year. It allowed, among other things, of the distribution of 
a dividend of 12 per cent, and of the payment into a new “ extraordinary 
reserve " account of a sum of 6,000,000 francs. The company's reserves 
reached altogether the sum of ''22,472,083 francs which represented at>out 
120 per cent, of the paid-up capital. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

THIC INDEBTI'DNEvSS OF MEMBERS OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN MYSORE. 

Chandy (K.) in rke Mysore Economtc^Joitrnal , Vol III, No 10, October 1917. 

In order to get a rough idea as to how far rural indebtedness is being 
relieved through co-operative societies, the registtar of co-operative socie- 
ties in Mysore asked each inspector in the department to select for investi- 
gation two rural societies in his range which had existed for at least four 
years and of which one was considered good and the other average. 

The resultant survey was not strictly scientific for the invSi>ectors, who 
were the investigators, are not experts and the cases selected are not nume- 
rous enough to allow quite reliable conclusions to be formed^ The informa- 
tion collected is however very interesting. 

Forty-eight societies, operating over 170 villages, were selected for 
investigation ; and 2,114 cases were investigated altogether. The 170 vil- 
lages contain 25,316 inhabited hou.ses, and therefore the investigation in- 
volved less than 10 per cent, of the heads of families in the selected areas. 
The membership of the societies in these areas was 2,837. The 723 mem- 
bers which were left out of account did not originally belong to the societies. 

The total undebtedness of the members when the societies began work 
was Rs. 5,54,7if), which gives an average of Rs. 260 a member. The present 
total indebtedness is Rs.5,55,296. These figures are remarkable for they 
show that indebtedness has remained practically 'stationary. Moreover 
after four years of co-operation the members are indebted to a greater ex- 
tent to the sowcars than to the societies : roughly, they owe three and fialf 
lakhs to the former and only two and a half to the latter. The reason for 
the continued indebtedness to the sowcars is probably that these lenders allow 
a longer time for repayment and are more accommodating than a society 
can be. It behoves societies, therefore, to review every year or at least 
once in three to five years the economic condition of their members. 

It apjiears to be the case that a fair proportion of the societies’ loans 
have been used for productive jmrpOvSes : the statistics show that 236 per- 
sons have used them to increase their lands and 387 to increase their working 
ca])ital. It i^ also found that 892 persons, or 42 per cent., have reduced debts 
they contracted for unproductive purposes, while the condition of 1,057 
persons or 50 per cent, has remained stationary. One hundred and sixty- 
five persons, or 8 per cent. , admitted that their condition has become worse 
since they became members, generally owing to circunstances beyond their 
control. Two hundred and three members of the depressed classes have been 
benefited. 

The registrar of co-operative societies in Mysore concludes that the so- 
cieties '' are weighed down by causes due mainly to ignorance. Education 
is the primary remedy ; and as regards lending money, means have to be 
devised for spreading the repayment over a longer number of years 

The question of investigating the relief of indebtedness was discussed 
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at the Conference of Co-operators held in Mysore last September, and it 
was resolved that similar surveys should be conducted at periodic intervals. 
It is proposed to conduct a more elaborate survey of a larger number 
of societies during the current year. 


MEXICO 

DIVISION OF MORTGAGICD EANI>S — Diano 0 final , Nos. lob tmd 2. Mexico, 29 Dccem - 

her 1017 and 3 January 1918. 

The law of 14 December 1917 has had force since i January 1918. 
It fixes moratoria for the payment of interest due on bonds of various kinds. 
Its importance from the agricultural point of view depends on the fact that 
it solves the question, so much debated in Mexico, as to the divisibility 
of large properties. Article 11 establishes that if rural estates which arc 
the security for mortgage credit are divided, the ]')ayment of interest on 
that share of the credit which attaches to each of the parcels is also subject 
to a moratorium. Thus the law clearly solves this question, for it indubit- 
abl}^ admits that mortgage credit can be divided. It ])rovides that all 
credit secured by mortgages on rural proj>erty can itself be divided ; and 
that each parcel into which a mortgaged property is divided remains bur- 
dened with a part of the credit pro])ortionateto its whole amount, and that 
such parcel shall therefore be estimated to have a value proportionate to 
th.it of the whole mortgaged real estate. 

This law, the equitable character of which makes it verj^ important, 
solves one of the most arduous problems connected with agriculture, espe- 
cially in Mexico where tlie indivisibility of lands has always stood more than 
elsewhere in the way of the develo])ment of small properties and therefore- 
of the country’s real wealth. 

The constitutional revolution had for long j)roclaime;d the division of 
estates, but this measure was prevented bj^ the indivisible character of the 
mortgage credit in virtue of which a rural landowner would never have 
been able to parcel the vast estate he held because he would have been 
] prevented from doing so by the mortgage which burdened it. 

The importance of article ii of the law in question, called the article 
of the Pagos, is even better realized if it be remenibied that in IMexico mort- 
gages amount to about 50,000,000 pesos, that about 80 per cent, of the 
estates are mortgaged, and that therefore the unmortgaged estates which 
could be divided are few^ in number. 

The necessity for solving this grave i^robkni was so urgent that the 
government might have been obliged itself to assume the cost of buying 
estates in order to resell them in small lots and thus to encourage small 
properties, a course which some States, such as vSan Duis de Potosf, 
Michoacdn, Vera-Cruz, Tabasco and others, have been obliged to follow. 

As regards the landowners, they cannot but profit by this agrarian re- 
form, for if they wish to sell their lands they can do so more easily, the eco- 
nomic conditions of Mexico being as they are, in small lots than individed. 
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Such sales will not moreover be detrimental to the mortgagees, who will 
still have the security of mortgages, the only difference being that instead 
of, for example, one mortgager for 100,000 pesos there will be fifty mort- 
gagers for 2,000 pesos each, the security being provided no longer by one 
estate but by fifty small holdings. 

If it be a consequence of the reform that loans in cash diminish appre- 
ciably, the economic and social transformation of Mexico will have largely 
benefited. Little by little the cleavage between the two classes of which we 
have spoken will disappear, and a new class of small proprietors will be 
formed, that is to say a rural population, attached to their small holdings, 
will be interested in giving the greatest possible impulse to agriculture in 
order that they may secure for themselves a part of that wealth which the 
very fertile land of Mexico can produce abundantly as soon as it is 
cultivated in the new conditions. 


UNITED v^TATES. 

THE PLACING OF FEDBRAI, FARM EOAN BONDS. The Economic World, New Yoik, 
12 January 1918. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed and the president has approved 
the Bill, introduced at the instance of the Federal Farm Loan Board, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase farm loan bonds from 
the Federal Land Banks up to a total amount of $ 100,000,000 during the 
current fiscal year of the government, that is the twelve months ending 
30 June 1918. 

It is provided in the new law that any Pederal Land Bank may at any 
time repurchase from the Treasury Department any part of the farm loan 
bonds sold to the latter, whether for purposes of redemption or of resale 
to investors — the repurchase price to be the par value and the accrued 
interest. 

It is however highly improbable that any farm loan bonds once lodged 
in the Treasury Department will ever be withdrawn except because they 
reach the date of their maturity. 

Up to I November 1917 private investors had purchased about 
$ 21,500,000 of farm loan bonds, which bear interest at the rate of 4% per 
cent, and are exempt from all forms of taxation including the Federal income 
tax. More recently however the market for these bonds among the invest- 
ing public has ceased to exist, and it has therefore become impossible for 
the Federal Land Banks, without the financial assistance of the government, 
to continue to provide money to meet the applications for farm loans of 
which there have been an ever increasing number. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ALIvOTMIvNTS IN ENGivANI) WITH SVHClAh REEERENCH 
TO OXFORIXSHIRK. 


SOURCE : 

A^inBY (Ai*thur W ) Allotments and Small Holdings in Oa /ori^/nrf, The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 

An allotment has been defined as a small piece of land, detached from 
a cottage, let to a person to be cultivated by him as an aid to his sustenance, 
but not in substitution for his labour foi wages in other words to be cul- 
tivated by agricultural labourers and other cottagers at their leisure and 
alter they have performed their ordinary day's work The system of 
granting allotments is a modern recognition of an ancient principle of Eng- 
lish law. From the thirteenth century onwards various statutes have 
been based on the conception that the landless man is a danger to the State. 
It has been held that property best develops love of locality, community 
feeling and respect for law and independence. The modern element intro- 
duced into this conception is that a man’s land may be detached from his 
dwelling, being thus an allotment in the present sense of the term : until 
the late eighteenth century an agricultural labourer never had any land 
except the garden about his cottage. 

As regards the economic and political value of allotments, diametric- 
ally opposite opinions have been held in modern times. We will here 
resume the results of experience. 


[§ I. The history of aeeotments. 

A, Fuel Allotments, — The system of granting allotments began with 
the vast enclosures of common lands which took place all over England in 
the latter eighteenth and in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
lords of manors procured Act after Act enabling them to enclose as their 
private property land which previously, as a vestige of the communal ba- 
sis of the feudal system, had belonged in a more or less defined sense to a 
community. Among the communal rights most frequently and clearly defined 
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was that of the villagers to cut turf, peat, furze or wood for fuel on the 
commons of their villages, and it was often found necessary when enclosing 
commons to give compensation for this right. Between 1760 and 1801 
no less than 1,479 private Acts of Parliament were passed to enclose 2,428,721 
acres of land, and many of these Acts, especially those passed after 1790, 
provided for an allotment to the poor of the parish in lieu of fuel rights. 
Such allotments were generally made to the lord of the manor or the vicar 
and churchwardens in trust for the poor of the parish. Where they were 
not made fuel riots often took place in the winter immediately after an 
enclosure had been made. An Act passed in 1832 required the trustees 
to let lands allotted in lieu of fuel rights to industrious labourers and jour- 
neymen of good character 

B. Poor Allotments. — In 1819 the policy was initiated of allotting 
land as a measure of poor relief. The Poor Baw of 1601 had made it the 
duty of the churchwardens and overseers of a parish to set poor people to 
work. In 1819 an Act authorized the churchwardens and overseers to 
purchase or hire, with the consent of the inhabitants of the parish, any plot 
of land up to twenty acres in extent, and to let it to such people as were 
poor and unemployed. The churchwardens and overseers were also em- 
powered to enclose wasteland, with the consent of the lord of the manor and 
the majority of the inhabitants, to improve it and to let it to the poor ; 
and in 1832 they were given a similar power to enclose crown lands, and the 
limit of the land they could hire for enclosure was extended to fifty acres. 
In 1845 the General Enclosure Act provided that whenever an enclosure 
was made a plot of land should be granted for '' field gardens for the la- 
bouring poor of the j)arish affected, and that these field gardens should be 
managed by a body to be styled the Allotment Wardens. The power of 
appointing the latter and the powers of the trustees and the churchwardens 
and overseers have now passed to the })arish and district councils. 

C. Allotments Provided hy Private Action. — The Poor Baw Commis- 
sion of 1832 collected information on the subject of allotments. They 
decided : 

a) that the amount of land which a labourer can cultivate is usually 
small, less than half an acre ; 

h) that if he pay rent at the rate of £8 an acre he can sometimes 
obtain a yearly profit of £2.145 by cultivating a quarter of an acre, or 
£4.45 ()d if his own work be not counted as an item of cost ; 

c) that the occupation of land by labourers is beneficial to lessors as 
well as to labourers ; 

d) that the system of letting land by private individuals is beneficial, 
but the system of letting land by parish officials is rarely successful. 

The commissioners added : Since it appears that land may be let 
to labourers on profitable terms, the necessity for a public enquiry on these 
points seems to be at an end. A practice which is beneficial to both par- 
ties, and is known to be so, may be left to the care of their own self-interest. 
The evidence shows that it is rapidly extending, and we have no doubt that 
as its utility is perceived, it will spread still more rapidly, and that experience 
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will show, if it has not already shown, on what mutual stipulations it can 
best be effected 

Thereafter the formation of allotments was left to private enterprise. 
From 1850 onwards the total area they occupied was considerably extended. 
Owners of small fields took advantage of the demand and let them in small 
parcels at increased rents. Some owners of large estates provided field 
gardens or larger allotments for the labourers. The rents were generally 
higher a considerable amount, sometimes by as much as 300 per cent., 
than the rents of farm land of equal fertility and convenience. 

The movement for combination among agricultural labourers in the 
seventies, known as the labourers' Union movement, tended to increase 
the number of allotments. The National labourers' Union found it diffi- 
cult to decide whether or not to make a demand for allotments an item of 
its programme, but such demand was in some cases included in local offi- 
cial programmes, and its inclusion was much favoured by middle-class 
supporters of the movement. 

I). Allotments on Charity Land. The labourers' Union brought the 
condition of agricultural labourers before the attention of the public, and 
one result of this circumstances was a de]>arture from the policy, enunciat- 
ed by the Poor Taw Commissioners of 1832, of having the formation of 
allotments to private initiative. The Allotments iCxtension Act of 1882 
recpiircs that trustees holding land for the benefit of the poor of a ])arish, 
as the result of bequests and gifts by charitable persons, set apart a suitable 
portion thereof for allotments. On the petition of four labourers eligible 
for receiving land the Charity Commissioners may enforce this Act. The 
trustees need not however grant land for allotments if they show that the 
land they hold is unfit to provide such, or that to divide one portion thereof 
into allotments will injure the remaining portion. 

The pasvsage of this Act was immediately followed by a considerable 
increase in the area of land available for allotments. 

F. Allotments Provided by Public Action. - Since 1887 the system of 
leaving the j)rovision of allotments to private action has been completely 
abandoned. Under the Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890 and the Local 
Government Act of 1894, it became the duty of urban and rural sanitary 
authorities to take into consideration any representation as to a demand 
for allotments made to them in writing by any six parliamentary electors 
or ratepayers resident in an urban district or a rural ])arish, whichever of 
these might be concerned. If the authorities were, after enquiry, of opi- 
nion that there was a demand for allotments on the part of the labouring 
population affected, they might buy or hire laud, making a voluntar>" agree- 
ment with the owner, and let it in allotments to such labouring population. 
After 1894 the ])arish council could also make representations as to allot- 
ments to the district council, and there was a provision for transferring the 
powers of the latter council, if it failed to act on the representation, to the 
county council. A district council was allowed to borrow money in order 
to acquire, improve or adapt land. It was stipulated that no land should 
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be acquired except at a reasonable rent and on reasonable terms, and that 
the rents obtained should cover all expenses. 

Under the Allotments Act of 1890 a county council was compelled to 
have a standing committee for allotments, which committee must institute 
an enquiry if the sanitary authorities failed to obtain land for allotments 
by voluntary agreements. If such enquiry showed that unreasonable 
conditions for selling or letting land caused the failure, the county council 
might exercise certain compulsory powers. If it failed to do so, the parish 
or district council might ap])ly to the Local Government Board for an or- 
der, which did not however become effective until it had been admitted by 
Parliament. 

Under the l/ocal Government Act of 1894 a parish council had power 
to provide land for allotments if such could be hired by voluntary agree- 
ment. When this was impossible the parish council must apply to the 
county council to make an order which was subject to confirmation by the 
Local Government Board. Land hired by voluntary agreement could be 
let in allotments of not more than one acre to one person, land hired com- 
pulsorily in allotments of not more than one acre of arable and three acres 
of pasture land to one person. A tenatit might erect a stable, cow-byre 
or barn on land hired voluntarily but not on land hired compulsorily. 

Up to 1908 a district or parish council could, with the consent of 
the local Government Board, make general regulations for the use of the 
allotments it provided. These usually made the four following stij)ulations . 

1) That the tenant should keep the allotment free from weeds, ma- 
nure it and otherwise maintain it in a state of ]uoper cultivation ; 

2) That he should not plant any trees or shrubs so as to injure any 
adjacent allotments ; 

3) That he should keep every hedge forming ])art of his allotment ])ro- 
perly cut and trimmed ; 

4) That he should not de})osit weeds, manure or other obstructive 
matter on any road or path, or cause any nuisance or annoyance to the 
holder of any other allotment. 

In some cases it has been found necessary 'by public authorities, allot- 
ment societies and landowners to take charge of all fences ; and in such 
casesthecost of attending to them is apportioned to each tenant in addition 
to his rent. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908 repeals and consoli- 
dates the Allotments Acts of 1887 and 1890 and also another Allotments 
Act of 1907. Under the new Act it remains the duty of local councils, when 
land can be obtained at a reasonable rent or rt asonable conditions, to pro- 
vide, by voluntary hiring, allotments to be let “ to persons belonging to 
the labouring population in the borough, district or parish who desire to 
take thefn. All expenses must be covered by the rent charged. The 
council may erect and adapt buildings, but must not erect more than one 
house on each allotment nor any house on less than one acre of land. 

A local council may not cede more than five acres of land, in one 
or several allotmcnts,to anyone person without the consent of the county 
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council, and is not bound to provide more than one acre to one applicant. 
It may let land to co-operative societies, who alone may sublet allotted land. 
If a council fail to let all the land it holds as allotments, it may let it other- 
wise as profitably as possible, reserving the right to retake possession within 
a twelvemonth. A council may elect Allotment Wardens, to hold office at 
its x^leasure, and delegate powers to them. Existing trustees or Allot- 
ment Wardens may transfer their land and x:>owers to a council. Should 
a local council fail to provide land for allotments the county council may 
do so. 

The Act of 1908 transfers all powers connected with allotments and un- 
concerned with finance which were previously held by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, which body may 
moreover transfer the powers of the councils to the Small Holdings Com- 
missioners in case of necessity. 


§ 2 . The Conditions of Alix)Tments 

In this x)aper we will illustrate the facts as to allotments in England 
by particular reference to the county of Oxford. 

The 14,564 allotments in Oxfordshire in 1887 were distributed as fol- 


lows according to their area : 

Numl cr 
of 

Area allotments 

Less than one eighth of an acre 445^ 

Between an eighth and a quarter of an acre 4>774 

a quarter and one acre 4.655 

> one and four acres : arable 609 

» )> » » » pasture 64 

^ ; arable and pasture 12 


14.564 

Thus 9,224 were garden allotments, not more than a quarter of an acre 
in area ; and 5,340 were field allotments, between one fourth of an acre and 
five acres in size. 

The allotments were distributed in 1914 in groups found in 166 xianshes ; 


99 parishes had i group each 99 

31 j' » 2 groups )> 62 

14 )' » 3 » 4-2 

5 h )) 4 » » 20 

17 » » 5 or more i) 98 


giving a total of 


321 groups. 
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Where there was only one group of allotments in a parish these were 
almost always garden allotments, and where there was more than one they 
usually included at least one group of garden allotments. 

The garden allotments are thus much better distributed over the county 
tlian the field allotments. Usually there are six or eight of them on an acre 
of land. The}^ are occupied by all classes of workers, both urban and rural* 

In Oxfordshire most of the garden allotments arc let on a half yearly 
tenancy, generally concluding at Michaelmas and Lady Day ; the field 
allotments on a yearly tenancy generally concluding at Michaelmas. The 
rent of garden allotments is paid quarterly almost without exception, the 
rent of field allotments generally half-yearly but occasionally quarterly. 

The rents of field allotments range from I 06 *. to 455. per acre a year, the 
cheaper land often belonging to charities but not infrequently to private 
owners. The rentsof field allotments provided by the parish councils approxi- 
mate to 305 an acre. Carden allotments in villages are commonly let at 
the rate of about £3 an acre. The rent is calculated on a pole and is nearly 
always between '^d. and 0^/. a pole. In the towns these plots are more highly 
rented : at Bicester one group realizes neaily £9 per acre, at Witney £8; 
and rents only slightly lower are found near the other centres of {)opnlation. 

The rates of garden allotments are generally paid by the owner, or by 
the lessor if the latter be an association or a public authority. The tenants 
of field allotments occasionally pay rates for their individual plots, but it 
is the general ])ractice for the bolder of a group of allotments to pay all 
rates for it. In the case of field allotments outgoing tenants seldom ask 
for compensation for improvements but compensation for crops, improve- 
ments and sometimes buildings on garden plots is freely demanded and paid. 

A. Urban Garden Allotments. — The staple crops of urban garden allot- 
ments are potatoes and green crops, the latter varying with the seasons. The 
skill with which most ol the tenants procure a constant supply of vegetables 
is remarkable. The other crops vary with the needs or desires of the culti- 
vators. Most of these grow flowers, especially roses, hardy perennials^ 
and sweet peas. Quite frequently a small glass house or frame is to be seen 
on an allotment. Strawberries and other fruit are often found. In a few 
cases rye and vetches and more rarely luceine and clover are growm, especi- 
ally by small tradesmen or ])rivate persons who keep a pony. They are 
sown very early in the autumn and taken off in April, in time to allow po- 
tatoes and other crops to be planted although a considerable amount of 
fodder has been sup])lied in the spring. 

Usually tnese town allotments are cultivated entirely by hand but 
sometimes a plough or even a harrow is used. Ploughing generally costs 
IS bd a chain, the minimum for a job being is. bd., and it is done for hire 
by small hauliers who keep one horse. But the holder of a garden allot- 
ment who has ploughing done is rarely a successful or permanent Cultivator. 

The monetary costs of working a twenty-pole allotment in an urban 
neighbourhood in Oxfordshire in 1914 were estimated as follows : 
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It is practically impossible to calculate the amount of labour used. No 
records on this point seem to have been kept by any holder, and any which 
were available would be of doubtful value for the holders spend much time 
on their allotments not working but '' seeing things grow". Saturday or 
other holiday afternoons provide the chief gardening time. The cost of 
fertilizing town allotments appeared in 1914 to be continually increasing^ 
partly because in several towns motors had supplanted horses to such an 
extent that the supply of manure was much curtailed. Somt^ holders were 
using fertilizers other than manures, but with little success since they rarely 
bought them in pure forms. 

Most cultivators were unable to estimate the amount and the value of 
the produce of their tillotments ; but there was on the other hand a very close 
agreement between all the estimate s which were made. Occu])iers of twenty- 
pole plots who grew on them staple crops stated that their produce was 
worthfiom js. to 4.S. a week all through the year, on the basis of purchase 
prices in the local sho])S. Some few sold part of their produce, but few or 
none cultivated especially for this purpose. If the value of these allotments 
were calculattdon a])urel\ commercial basis the balance would probably be 
on the debit side : the close attention to the planting and watering of 
crops, the time spent in tramping to and from the allotment, to say noth- 
ing of the primary work and the actual outlay in money, would outweigh 
the yield. 

Urban garden allotments cannot therefore be regarded as making an 
important addition to labourers' incomes. Many of their holders are in- 
deed not labourers but artisans and small tradesmen. Their chief value is 
that they provide pleasant and healtliful occu]>ation for the cultivators' lei- 
sure. Often their holders are country-bred and have the real farmer's instinct. 
The work tends to arouse intelligence. The ]ucduce of the plots contri- 
butes directly to the healthof the gardeners’ families, and sometimes, when 
flowers are grown, brings beauty into their hemes. 

B. Rural Garden Allotments, — A rural garden allotment is almost 
invariably cultivated by hand to produce vegetables for the holder’s family. 
In some of the groups there is a rule against ploughing or growing corn. 
Sometimes rye, vetches, lucerne and clover are grown, for the same purj^oses- 
as in towns except that very occasionally they are dug into the soil to serve 
as manure. The crops depend largely on the size of the gardens attached 
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to their holders' cottages. Where these gardens do not exist or are very 
small almost every garden crop, including flowers and fruit, may be found in 
the allotments ; but where there are big cottage gardens the allotments are 
used to produce two or three staple crops needing comparatively little at- 
tention and protection, such as potatoes, parsnips, carrots and sometimes 
onions and greens. 

The villager obtains manure more easily than the townsman but is un- 
der a disadvantage as to leisure. He has to do all his work after five in 
the evening, for he has no weekly half -holiday and is too cognizant of public 
opinion ever to work on Sunday. This probably is why fiis plot is less pro- 
ductive than the townsman's. In 1914 the direct value of a twenty-pole 
allotment to a village labourer in Oxfordshire varied from is. bd, to 2s. bd. 
a week according to the nature of the crops and the closeness of cultivation. 
It was estimated however that from 20 to 25 per cent, of the diet of many 
rural labourers' families was directly provided by gardens and garden allot- 
ments, to say nothing of indirect products in the form of butter and eggs 
Fresh vegetables are more necessary in the country than in towns where 
fresh meat is more easily obtained. 

The actual monetary cost of a village garden allotment in Oxfordshire 
was placed in 1914 at about £1.75. bd, a year, namely 7s. bd, for rent, 15s. 
for manure and 5s. for seeds. 

As in towns so in the country garden allotments have a social and moral 
as well as an economic value. The allotments and the cottage gardens have 
given rise to local horticultural associations which hold annual shows for 
the encouragement of good gardening. 

C. Field Allotments, — Most of the field allotments in Oxfordshire are 
situated in the lighter arable districts of the county, where employment is 
slack in the winter and where the soil can be worked by the labourer at 
almost any time. 

Between 1880 and 1914 a change iook place in the method of cultivat- 
ing Oxfordshire field allotments. Before 1880 nearly all the work was done 
by hand and horses were used only for carting purposes. When the plots 
were of no more than one or two roods manure, potatoes and roots were 
carried from or to the village in barrows or trucks. A cart, which was of- 
ten borrowed from the farmer, was used only to gather in the corn. 

The change from manual to horse cultivation was caused first by the 
diminution in the number of casual agricultural labourers and the growing 
unwillingness of such as remained to dig. Further the increasing regularity 
of employment enabled the labourer to hire the village haulier to plough 
his land. Secondly the change arose from the increasing use of the small 
plough for one or two horses, which has been introduced into the midland 
counties within the last fifteen years and is now to be found on all the 
groups of field allotments in Oxfordshire. In the third place when new al- 
lotments were made in the later eighties and the nineties much more liberal 
allowances than previously were made for roads, and these facilitate the 
use of horses. 

_ Where an allotment is on light soil the holder halves it whenever pos- 
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sible, using one half for wheat and the other half for potatoes and barley. 
On the heavier soils beans take the place of barley and heavier crops of 
wheat are usually raised. Mangolds and Swedish turnips are the favourite 
root crops because they can be used to feed pigs. 

The following tables show approximately the annual profit derived 
before 1914 from cultivating an allotment of one acre by hand and by 
horses, respectively. 

Allotment of i acre worked by hand. 


• Cost. Yield, 







£ N d 

Kent 

1 

10 

0 

Wheat , V2 acre. 20 bushels at 4s. . 

4 00 

30 days* work at 2s. bd. a day . . 

• 3 

15 

0 

Beaus, 3 V2 cliains. 15 bushels at 4s. 

300 

Manure (value), 5 loads . . . 

1 

5 

0 

Potatoes, I chain. 12 cwt. at 5s 

300 

Cartiige 

I 

0 

0 

Mangolds, chain, i ton . . . 

12 0 

Tiiroshing, 35 bushels at 4d. . . 


II 

8 



Seed 

T 

0 

0 



Total . 

• 

1 

8 


10 12 0 


Thus a net profit of £i.ios. 4^^. a year is realized, unless the value of the 
straw be taken to equal the cost of the manure when the profit becomes 
£2.155. /[d. 


Allotment of i acre 

worked by horses. 


Cost, 


YeU, 





£ i d 

Kent 

1 10 0 

Wheat Yi acre , 1 6 bushels at 4s. 

3 4 

Ploughing . 

I 00 

Beans or barley, 3 chains, 12 bu- 




shels at 4V ... 

2 80 

Manure, 5 loads 

I 50^ 

Potatot-s, 1 ctialn , lo cwt. at 55. . 

2 10 0 

Si>readlng 

I 6 

M'^ngolds , *4 chain , 1 5 cwt . 

9 0 

Seeding acres, harrowing . . . 

5 n 



Cartage 

I 00 



Seed 

J 0 0 



Threshing 28 bushels at ^ d . a bushel 

9 3 



Miscclhmeous work : 10 da>sat 2.';. 




6d. a dav 

1 5 0 



Total . . . 

7 15 9 


8 IX 0 


If the value of the manure be taken to be equal to that of the straw the 
net profit in the latter case is £2.05. 3^. Cultivation by hand is therefore 
both more productive as regards gross yield and more profitable than culti- 
vation by horses. 

In 1914 labourers cultivated field allotments in order to sell their pro- 
duce in only a few instances in Oxfordshire. 

To the weekly addition to his income of gd. or is. from the net profit 
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of his field allotment must be added the value of the labourer's pig, fed from 
its produce. A well cultivated allotment and good pigsty provide an 
Oxfordshire labourer with the means of adding about 25 . bd. a week to his 
weekly earnings, and this sum amounts to 12 or 15 per cent, of the incomes 
of many homes. 

In Oxfordshire the allotment system is favoured by the fact that the 
agricultural working day last as a rule only from seven in the morning to 
five in the evening, with intervals amounting to an hour and a half for 
meals. In the past labourers have sometimes overworked themselves in 
order to cultivate their allotments ; but this condition has been ameliqj*at- 
ed by the advent of the plough, the smaller size of allotments, and the great- 
er demand for agricultural labour. Yet were the rate of wages raised there 
is no doubt that, especially if working hours were at the same time slightly 
lengthened, there would be a lessened demand for allotments. 

§ [ 2 . The conmkction between allotments and wages. 

In connection with the historical sketch with which w^e began this ar- 
ticle certain numerical data as to the county of Oxford acquire signifi- 
cance. From 1825 to 1840 there were some 600 to 800 allotments in Ox- 
fordshire, and they seem to have been almost entirely fuel allotments. In 
this county there was little or no recourse to the formation of allotments 
as a measure of poor relief. The provision in the General Enclosures Act 
of 1845 and private initiative brought the number of allotmt nts u]) to 
9,000 in 1871. The effect of dividing the property of the charities of 
nineteen villages, and also the activity of ])arish, borough and county 
coiinciJs, and to a less degree of district councils, heljtd to make this 
number 14,700 in 1885 and nearly 18,000 in 1889. In the next twenty- 
five years new formations of allotments on the one hand were counter- 
balanced by relinquishments on the other, so that in 1914 the increase 
in their number since 1889 was one of only about 5 per cent. Private 
persons and corjiorations other than administrative bodies have re- 
mained the chief providers of allotments in Oxfordshire. No less than 
162 of the 321 groups of allotments belonged in 1914 to private landowners, 
thirty-seven groups to ecclesiastical authority s, and thirty to colleges, 
hospitals and schools. This circumstance seems to prove both that to let 
land as allotments is profitable and that the demand for them is spontaneous. 
Public authorities in this county have hardly ever made use of their 
powers to use comx)ulsion for the provision of allotments. 

As regards the difficult question of the connection between wages and 
allotments, it appears that until the seventies at any rate the multiplica- 
tion of allotments in Oxfordshire did not accompany falling wages. In 
1850 the average weekly wage of an ordinary farm labourer in the county 
was between 8s. and 9s., in 1867 it was from los. to us., in 1867 from 12s. 
to 14s., and in 1875 from 12s. to 14s. The fact that allotments could be 
used to supplement inadequate wages had however already been publicly 
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recognized. The Royal Commission on Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture had reported in 1867 “ that the best method by 
which the pecuniary condition of the agricultural labourer, where low, can 
be improved, and to which the legislature could give a salutary stimulus by 
simple and unobjectionable means was “ a more general ado])tion of 
the ])ractice of attaching such an amount of land to the labourer's cottage, 
or, ill default of that, of assigning to him such an amount of land as near 
his dwelling as possible, as will profitably employ the leisure hours of him- 
self or his family After the breakdown of the efforts of the agricultural 
labourer to improve his condition, in the seventies, landlords, farmers and 
the State adojited the expedient recommended by the commission. Oxford- 
shire farmers began to employ men, engaged by the week, for short hours and 
on low wages, and allowed them to increase their income by cultivating 
allotments. In 1881 the average weekly wage of a labourer in the county 
was only about iis. ; it was 12s, in 188b and in 1891. Farmers recognize 
the part ] dayed by allotments in that they pay the highest wages to and exact 
most hours of work from, the men who live in farm or '' tied " cottages and 
have to buy all their food. 

It sliould be remembered that Oxfordshire has been one of the coun- 
ties least affected by the industrial develo])ment of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, and corivSequcntly it has always had a low rale of wages for 
agricultural labour. In 1914 it was only in Oxfordshire, vSuffolk and Nor- 
folk, of all Ivnglisli counties, that the total average earnings of farm labourers 
were less than 165. a week. In 1909 Oxfordshire was one of the agricultural 
counties wliieh had the liighest percentage of pauperism. 

In the years immediate!}" prec'eding 1914 there was said to be a slightly 
lessened demand for small allotments, due to an increasing security of em- 
ployment and the small rise in wages which had followed on the emigration 
and migration of the younger labourers. 

* 

* * 

To conclude, we find that the demand for allotments is due to two caue 
ses. The first, which ap])lies only to the demand for rural allotments, si 
that the wages earned by agricultural labourers before the war were in som- 
English counties not enough to maintain them and their families and to 
provide against the average risks of sickness or old age. Even during the 
best working years of an Oxfordshire labourer's life extra exertion on an 
allotment was necessary to enable him to bring up his family in health and 
decency ; and in old age he and his wife generally had to be ’assisted by the 
poor-relief authorities. The second cause for the demand for allotments 
is operative in towns and the country alike. It is that an Englishman, espe- 
cially if he be of peasant origin, has a strong instinct for the land and a de- 
sire to make plants grow. When a tradition of more or less personal con- 
trol of land is implanted in families, an irresistible demand for small plots 
of land -arises. 



MISCEI.LANEC US INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 


FRANCE. 

THE DHPARTMENTAE COMMITTEES OF AGRICUETURAE ACTION. 

According to a report, dated 14 January 1918, made by the Minister 
of Agriculture to the President of the Republic, the CowiUs d* action agricole 
which were instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916(1) liave fulfilled 
the important task assigned to them in numerous communes, but there are 
still too many communes which, in spite of the right to make requisitions 
and the faculties they acquired under the law of 16 October 1916 (2), have 
not determined to undertake the amount of agriculture which might right- 
fully have been expected of them. 

Many of these committees have not fulfilled their functions : they 
have lacked that intelligent impulsion which might have given them guiding 
ideas and might have helped them to overcome the administrative difficulties 
to which the aforesaid law gives rise. 

The directors of the agricultural services have been engrossed by vic- 
tualling work which other officials might have accomplished, and have not 
therefore maintained sufficiently continuous relations with these commit- 
tees. They have confined themselves too much to the task of distribution, 
whereas their true mission was to devote themselves above all to the main- 
tenance and encouragement of production. 

A circular of the Minister of Agriculture, dated 3 November 1917, put 
these officials back in their right place. The minister felt himself obliged to 
complete and amplify their action by instituting a departmental agency wliich 
would stimulate their energies and suj)plement their shortcomings, and give 
to the local committees practical advice in the matter of applying the law 
of 6 October 1916. These departmental committees will further serve as 
connecting links between the communal committees and the commissaries 
to agriculture instituted by the decree of 24 December 1917, and the latter 
will have a means of informing themselves directly and rapidly as to press- 
ing needs in the various regions, and of giving to production a bias which 
win conform to the general interest. To secure this end the following de- 
cree was promulgated on 14 January 1918 : 

Art. I. — There is created in the capital of each department and for 
the duration of the war a departmental committee of agricultural action, 
composed of the prefect who is chairman, and of the director of agricultural 


(1) See our issue for April 1916, pp. 87 to 91. 

(2) See our issue for November 1916, pp. 123-127. 
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services and one agriculturist for each arrondissement, chosen by the prefect 
from two nominees of the agricultural associations of the department. 

Art. 2. — It is the duty of the committee : 

1st. To inspect the working of the communal committees of agricultu- 
ral action instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916 ; 

2nd. To help these latter committees to overcome difi 5 culties in apply- 
ing the law of 6 October 1916, intervening for such end with the owmers or 
the usual farmers of uncultivated lands and causing, when necessary, that 
these lands be requisitioned and made profitable ; 

3rd. To maintain relations with the commissaries to agriculture in 
order to receive guiding ideas from them and to give to agriculture and stock 
raising the direction which is favourable to the general interest and to the 
necessities of the time ; 

4th. To inform these commissaries of the needs of communes for la- 
bour, machinery, seeds, manures, repairs, fertilizers and other things neces- 
sary to agriculture ; 

5th. To come to an understanding with the departmental labour com- 
missions and tlie offices for the distribution of chemical products, in order 
tg make the best possible use of the factors of production ; 

“ 6th. To propose to the Minister of Agriculture and of Victualling mea- 
sures fitted to encourage tillers of the soil, and in particular to indicate mi- 
nimum prices to be observed in buying provisions and animals for victuall- 
ing the army and the civilian population. * 

Art. 3. — The departmental committees supersede inefficient conmiu- 
nal commitees and take, in their place, the steps necessary to bringing un- 
cultivated land under cultivation, in the conditions contemplated by the 
first article of the law of 6 October 1916. 

Art. 4. — Every dej^artmental committee draws up a programme of 
activity at the beginning of each agricultural season, on the basis^of a report 
presented by the directoi of agricultural services. 

As soon as this decree is published the committees will proceed to 
make a rapid investigation in order to determine the number of abandoned 
farms and the areas uncultivated. Thereafter they will immediately draw 
up a plan for cultivation with a view to the spring sowing. 

“ Art. 5. — F/very departmental committee holds at least one meeting a 
fortnight. It also meets as often as the prefect or the commissaries to agri • 
culture think necessary. 

The resolutions of each committee are passed by a majority of the 
votes of the members present at a meeting. 

Art. 6. — In order to have help in any initiative it takes and in the 
execution of its programme the committee may request a hearing from, and 
the co-operation of civil and military personages within its department, espe- 
cially professors of agriculture and officers superintending agricultural la- 
bour 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ENQUIRY INTO CONDITIONS OF AGRICDETURAE EMPEOYMENT IN ENGEAND 
AND WAIvKS. -- I'he Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. lo, I^ondon, 
Januiirs 1918. 

For the information of the Agricultural Wages Board the Board of Agri- 
culture is instituting a general enquiry throughout England and Wales into 
the present conditions of employment in agriculture. It will be conducted 
by fourteen investigators each of whom wiU be responsible for collecting 
information within an area allotted to him and presenting a report to the 
Agricultural Wages Board. The scojye of the enquiry is limited to questions 
which necessarily arise when minimum wages are fixed, such as those of the 
present rates of wages for time and ])iece-work, the benefits and advantages 
supplementary to wages in cash, the hours of labour, the rents and tenure 
of cottages, and the general economic conditions affecting farm workers. 
On these subjects no official information on a comprehensive basis has been 
obtained for many years, and therefore it is necessary that the Wages Board 
should possess a general survey of present conditions. Such a survey Will 
much assist this board in considering in a broad spirit the reports which will 
in due course reach it from the thirty-nine District Committees in the 
country. 


ITALY. 

AGRTCULTURAXy MOBlIylZATrON — Gazzefia Uftmue del Rc^^no d^Haha,no. 

21 FebrUfiry 1018, 

The decree on agricultural mobilization, dated 14 February 1918, 
No. 147, contains a collection of very imj)ortant ])rovisions, made on the 
proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Miliani, in order to 
promote all possib e intensification of the cidtivation of foodstuflEs. We 
will resume the principal of Ihtse provisions. 

t) The Powers of the Ministry of Agriculture. — P^or the duration of 
the war and throughout the whole of the succeeding farming year, the Mini- 
stei of Agriculture will, in order to obtain an increased agricultural produc- 
tion, provide for the inspection of crops, the organization of agricultural 
labour and the more profitable distribution of the means of labour and pro- 
duction. This minister is therefore, without prejudice to the powers con- 
ferred on him by the provisions in force, enabled by Article i of the decree : 

a) to x)romote, organize and enforce the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands, or exceptionally changes of crops in the interest of the country ; 

b) to promote the utilization, especially during the i)eriods of intense 
agricultural labour, of available soldiers ai d prisoners of war, and to 
regulate the exemptions from military service and military concessions to 
agricultural labourers which the military authorities will grant in accord- 
ance with indications supplied by agencies depending on the minister ; 
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c) to facilitate the employment on farms of managers and labourers 
by organizing voluntary loans of labour or, if this prove insufficient, by 
official compulsion ; 

d) to promote the increased manufacture of manures, fertilizers and 
agricultural machinery and the preparation and selection of seeds, and to 
supervise production and trade ; 

e) to divStribute labour, machinery, implements of labour, fertili- 
zers and manures so as to secure the maximum yield, and to facilitate the 
transport of labour and all else necessary to agricultural production ; 

/) in general to adopt all measures aiming at the increase of agricul- 
tural production and the protection of the production of foodstuffs. 

The powers provided in paragraphs a), c), e) and /) may be delegated to 
che prefects of the provinces or to persons specially conmiissioncd to exer- 
tise them. 

2) The Occupation of Uncultivated Lands. — If the provisions made 
under Article i, paragraph a) of the decree be not observed, or if the enforce- 
ment of the cultivation of lands, in accordance with Article 3 of the decree 
of the Ivieutenant of the Kingdom dated 10 May 1917, No. 788 be resi- 
vStOid, the tcm})orary seizure of thelandfi, rural buildings and stock concer- 
ned may be ordered. The resultant occupation will be for a maximum 
period of six years, and in accordance with the prefect's decree which will 
also fix the amount of the indemnity due. This indemnity is determined on 
equitable principles ; it will be paid at the expiiy" of the period of occupation, 
and rejiaid to the State by the farmers, cultivators or institutions who have 
taken charge of the farm in question. The inventor}^ of the farm is to be 
made officially, when it is taken over and when the temporaiy^ farmer 
leaves it. The occupied lands arc granted to institutions, associations or tem- 
porary farmers, the owner not being excluded, on terms fixed by a contract 
drawn up by the provincial commissaries of agriculture, or, if these delegate 
their right, by the registrar. The .due paid by the concessionaries to the 
State is placed to a special account, to which will be paid the indemnity 
owed by the State to the owners or others having rights in the land. The 
recovery of dues from concessionaries will be made according to the forms 
and privileges fixed for the recovery of Treasury taxes. At the time the 
concession is made the due may be replaced by an undertaking to give the 
State determined quantities of the foodstuffs which are to be grown. 

3) Organization. - Cither articles of the decree establish rules for the 
compulsory enlistment of labour for agriculture and thus constitute the 
agency for agricultural mobilization. 

In general persons of both sexes may thus be enlisted if agricultural 
labour be their usual occupation or if they are considered suitable for it 
in every wky. Labour thus compulsorily requisitioned is preferably em- 
ployed locally. The ^ scale of wages, possible allowances in kind, and every 
other condition of the employment of such labour, are determined by agree- 
ment between those concerned, but may never be less advantageous to the 
labourer than those which agreed scales or collective labour contracts have 
established in a given neighbourhood. *if no agreed scales of this kind exist 
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customary rates must be observed. The official enrolment of labourers 
for agriculture and agricultural industries will have precedence over the 
enlistment of labour for other industries. 

Besides a central committee for agricultural mobilization, to which 
belong, among others, four members chosen from persons having particu- 
larly the scientific and technical knowledge which concerns agriculture, two 
farmer members, and two agricultural labourers, as well as the general di- 
rectors of agriculture and the department of agricultural mobilization, the 
geneial director of labour, etc., there is established in each province an 
agricultural commissary who will preside over a special section of the pro- 
vincial commission of agriculture. Provision is also made for communal 
and intercommunal agricultural commissaries for the service of mobiliza- 
tion. Other duties are entrusted to the agricultural associations and insti- 
tutions. 

There follow other rules, among them those which govern the soldiers 
exem[)ted in the interests of agriculture, those which explain the enquiries 
which must be made before the decree is a])plied, and those concerned with 
finance. 

To conclude : the ideas informing this agricultural mobilization maybe 
resumed as i) that of promoting and if necessary compelling the cultivation 
of uncultivated lauds, and the transformations of crops necessary to the 
production of foodstuffs ; 2) that of organizing first the voluntary, and se- 
condly, if necessary, the compulsory enlistment of agricultural labourers ; 
3) that of promoting all possible increase of means of production. 

Miexrco. 

LEGISLATIVE RKEOKMS IN FAVOUR OF LABOURl^RS IN THE STATE OF JALISCO 

— Boldin de la Cdmara A^ricola Na''ional JaUsciense, Second Series, Vol. I, Nos. 6, 

7 and 8, September, October and Novcral>er 1917. 

The State of JalivSCo (i) has promulgated some important legislative 
measures for the improvement of the position of labourers generally and 
of agricultural labour in particular : 

These refonais cover : 

I. The payment of labourcTs ; 

II. The regulation of contracts of metayage ; 

III. The institution of special commissions to apply the law ; 

IV. The constitution among labourers of funds of mutual aid. 

a) The Payment of Labourers. — The new law provides that the daily 
wage of an adult labourer shall not be less than 60 centavos and that of a 
boy between sixteen and twelve years old not le^ls than 40 centavos. 


(i) For the question of agriculture in Mexico generally and the conditions of agriculture 
in the State of Jalisco, which by its situation and climate and the wealth imd variety of it* 
products is one of the most important States in Mexico, see the article in our issue (Monihtf 
Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence) ttx May and June XQt 4 , pages 109, 127, 
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Wages for rural labour which previously exceeded the minimum fixed 
by this law shall not be in any way diminished. 

Work by contract shall be paid for on the basis of the average work 
done in a day of nine hours for the minimum daily wage. 

Wages shall always be paid in cash, and therefore advances in goods or 
by opening accounts with the Tiendas de Rayas (i) are prohibited. 

The wife of a labourer, his children if the boys are not more than 
twelve years old and the girls under a marriageable age, and others in 
the guardianship of a labourer, can ask that part of the payment due to 
him be made to them directly. The landowner will be obliged to concede 
this, deducting such pa}maent from the wages of the labourer, who will 
have the right to reclaim it only if he can prove the deduction to have 
been made unjustly. 

Landowners may not detain the wages of labourers when the latter 
are unable to work because of a sickness or accident which has arisen out 
of their work. 

The wages of labourers camiot be sequestrated even in the proportion 
established by the Code of Civil Procedure if they are less than 2.25 pesos 
a day, unless the creditor concerned be another labourer. Besides wages 
the proprietors must give their labourers dwelling accommodation, fuel, 
water and grazing for part of their live stock. 

When a labourer is the head of a fami^ he will also have the right 
to the harvest of a part of the cultivable lands on the owner’fe farm, not less 
than a thousand metres square, wherewith to supply the needs of his fa- 
mily. This portion of land should if |x>ssible adjoin his house or at least 
not be far distant from it. 

The law also modifies the common rules of the civil law as regards bonds, 
establishing that labourers’ debts are binding only for fourteen months 
after the date on which they are contracted or on which the bond matures. 

It provides further that no judicial action can be taken against la- 
bourers if their liability be for a less sum than 100 pesos. 

b) Regtdaiion of Contract^ of Metayage — Contracts of metayage regard- 
ing lands, whether irrigable or not, are subject to the following rules: 

The landowner will give the land, the seeds and the oxen, and provide 
for the maintenance of the oxen. 

The metayer will have the right to receive from the landowner weekly 
25 litres of maize and 50 centavos for every pair of oxen necessary to the 
cultivation and manuring of his holding. 

The expenses of the harvest and of carting will be equally shared by the 
landowner and the metayer. The latter will be bound to repay to the land- 
owner all the expenses the landowner incurs for the planting of the holding, 
paying in cash what he received in cash and in kind what he received in 
kind. The landowner is free to recoup himself for this expense from the 


(i) The Ttendas dt Rayas arc stores belcmging to the owners of the forms, in which ar- 
ticles of food of clothing are sold, and where the labourers employed on the farms arc obliged 
to buy their supplies. 
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nUtayer's part of the harvest, which must however be valued at the highest 
market price. 

The metayer will not be answerable for losses arising out of accidents 
01 force majeure unless such be due to his fault or negligence. 

He will be obliged to prq)are the land assigned to him and do whate- 
ver is necessary in order to make the quality and quantity of its produce 
as good as possible. 

All the produce obtained will be shared in equal halves by the land- 
owner and the metayer. 

c) Institution of Special Commissions for the Application of the Law. — 
The law also provides for the institution of agricultural, industrial and 
mining municipal committees, each composed of a president, three land- 
owners and three agricultural labourers, elected as regards both these classes 
by a meeting of landowners and of labourers belonging to the various in- 
dustries of the individual municipalities. 

The object of these committees is to see that the provisions of the law 
are observed by the labourers and by the landowners, and particularly 
to decide all disputes which may arise while the law is being applied. In 
this sphere these committees will constitute the only competent judge, 
and only judgement as to exceptions in the interpretation of the law will 
belong to the executive power. 

In the exercise of their functions these committees will be helped by 
the municipal presidents, to whom will be entrusted in particular the execu- 
tion of resolutions of the committees. 

Expenses incurred in constituting these tribunals must be met by the 
landowners exclusively, who will pay quotas to be fixed by the municipal 
presidents. 

d) Institution of a Fund of Mutual Aid among Labourers. — With the 
same object of helping the labouring class the law provides that a special 
fund of mutual aid be formed. Every labourer will be obliged to deposit 
in a reserve fund, to be constituted for each industry, at least 5 per cent, of 
his weekly wages. 

The funds thus collected will serve to form a service of mutual aid 
among labourers, of which the special objects'andthe methods will be esta- 
blished and regidated in each municipality by the competent municipal com- 
mittee. 

The labourers will elect trustees who will receive directly from the land- 
owners the quotas, deducted by the latter from wages, which are destined 
for the reserve fund, and .this fund will be administered according to rules 
which every municipal committee will draw up for the purpose. 

These chief provisions of the law No. 96, introducing agricultural re- 
forms into the State of Jalisco, have been active since i January 1916. 
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UNITED STATES 

BOY VOEUNTKKRvS FOR AGRICUETXTRAE LABOUR IN MAINE. Heald (A A ) 

“ Boy Patriotism in Farm Tabor”, in Rwal Manhood, Vol. VIII, No. ro, New York, 

December 1017. 

When it became evident in the spring of 1917 that there was an impend- 
ing shortage of farm labour, the Junior Volunteer Movement of Maine, 
under the leadership of the Young Men's Christian Association, was pro- 
posed as a partial solution of the problem. It received the sympathy and 
financial support of the State Council of Defence, and within three weeks 
schools, towns and cities were canvassed for vSuitable boys. Nearly seven 
hundred recruits were obtained, and on enlistment they signed an appli- 
cation for enrolment, which was also signed in each case by a parent or 
guardian. 

Each applicant was then required to pass an examining board of five 
men, who accepted no boy having any organic weakness. About 10 per 
cent, of all the candidates were rejected. The accepted boys were graded 
according to their aptitudes and then placed in a training camp. 

In this camp they received daily three hours of military drill, three 
hours of agricultural instruction and there were four hours of agricultural 
demonsliation. A seven days' course of practical farming was arranged ; 
and this taught them to recognize different kinds of animal foods and the 
customary amounts of ration allowed, and also gave teaching as to the 
handling and care of horses, cows, hens, swine and crops and other farm 
work. This instruction was vsupervised by members of the faculty of the 
vState Agricultural Colkge. 

The feeding of the boys was arranged on an army basis. 

There was a careful ins])ection of farmhouses, for boys could be lodged 
only in homes where the}^ would receive proper and considerate treatment. 
The resulting arrangements were very successful. 

Each camp of boys had its adult leader. The leaders were carefully 
chosen, largely from the teaching profession. It was their task to see that 
the boys did their work and that the farmers fulfilled their obligations. 
They were paid $ 100 a month and their expenses and had absolute con- 
trol in their respective camps. They made all the collections from the 
farmers, ke])t the boys' pay roll and the weekly records, and were responsi- 
ble for the t>oys' right use of their spare time. 

The State paid the boys a dollar a day, boarded them during 
their training, and supplied them with uniforms, blankets, tents and medi- 
cal treatment. Transport was furnished by the State and the railways. 

The farmers boarded the boys and were charged a dollar a day by 
the State for a boy's work. Extra expenses were borne by the State. 

At the close of the season each boy receiveil a certificate of honoura- 
ble discharge and a medal from the United States Department of Eabour. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN IN CAPE COLONY. — Vmted Empire^ 

ournal of" the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. VIII (New Series), No, 12. 

Decent »er 1917. 

An oiler to set aside for British ex-Service men 2,000 acres of the irri- 
gated area known as the Cape Sundays River Settlements was made in 
March 1915 to Sir Rider Haggard, then on his mission round the empire 
for the Royal Colonial Institute. The property in question is some twenty- 
five miles from Port Elizabeth, the seaport of the eastern province of Cape 
Colony, and is served by the main railways from Port Elizabeth to Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. The compatiy owning it was formed some years 
ago and has the object of providing land suitable for settlemei t by desirable 
British and South African settlers. The climate on this property is en 
tirely healthy, the soil unsurpassed ; and the crops which can be cultivated 
profitably are numerous. Citruses form the main crop and are maiketed 
in Europe in the summer when they are out of season in the northern 
hemisphere. Eucerne, mealies, apples, pears, beans, figs ai d olives are other 
crops ; and bees and poultry can be kept as a good secondary source of 
profit. 

The Director of Inmigration for the Union of South Africa has de- 
scribed the scheme for colonization by soldiers and sailors as “ one of the 
most favourable closer settlement schemes which the Union is ever likely 
produce 

The company has now definitely reserved 2,000 acres to be known eis 
the Royal Colonial Institute Block. The land will be divided into blocks 
of 20, 30 and 40 acres, the latter to be the maximum area allotted although 
a settler may acquire further land outside this area. There will be a quali- 
fied staff of advisers who will keep in touch with the settlers and will, if 
necessary, arrange for the execution of such preliminary work as first plough- 
ing, planting, fencing and transport, the cost of these undertakings to be 
added to the purchase price. The settler's initial outlay will thus be u duccd. 

The special price which British ex-service men will pay is £30 per 
acre of irrigable land, cleared of bush, stumped and ploughed to a depth 
of nine or ten inches. The purchase price will bear interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. : 20 per cent, thereof will be paid in the sixth year of occupa- 
tion and the balance in the four following years. The settler will therefore 
pay only interest in the first five yeais in which he is establishing himself. 

It is considered necessary that he should have a working capital of 
£300. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente res^xjusabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY INTO CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGaANIZATIONS (i). 


§ 3. Ttt^.novkr and membership. 

All the organizations did not report on every point as to which in- 
formation was requested, but on the basis of averages the annual volume 
of business and the membership of all organizations reporting have been esti- 
mated, as shown in Table III, It is estimated that the 5,424 organiza- 
tidhs reporting have altogether an annual volume of busitievss amounting 
to $025,940,448 and a total membership of (>61,728. As regards volume 
of business, the elevators take the lead with an estimated total of 
$234,529,716 ; next come fruit and produce associations with a total of 
$ 140^629,918 ; creameries and cheese factories with a total of $83,3()0,648 ; 
miscellaneous marketing associations with a total of $48,214,866 ; cotton 
associations with one of $34,392,258; stores with one of $14,552,725; 
live stock shipping associations with one of $9,482,592 ; and finally to 
bacco associations with one of $6,746,270. 


(i) For tae first part of this paper, see our issue for February 1918, page oa. 
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Tabee III. — Estimated volume of business and membership, 
by kinds of organizations. 


Annual volume of business | 


Membership 



Number 

' 




Kind of organwation 

of OTganiza- 

tions 

Estimated 

total 

Average 
of organi- 
zations 
reporting 

Estimated 

total 

Average 
of organi* 
zations 
reporting 

- 


$ 

% 



Elevatoi s 

1,637 

254,529,716 

143,268 

166,974 

102 

Cream eri esand cheese factories 

1,708 

83,360,648 

48,806 

141,786 

83 

Fruit and vegetable produce 

871 

140,629,918 

161,458 

108,004 1 

1 **4 

Cotton 

213 

34.^92,258 

161,465 

18,531 

87 

Stoies . 

^ 275 

14.552,725 

52,919 

60,500 

220 

j 

Tobacco ... 1 

4 ^ 

6,746,270 

156,890 

14,448 

336 

Ei^e Stock . . 1 

96 1 

9,482,592 

98,777 

13,44^! 

1 140 

Miscellaneous 

1 

581 , 

48,214,866 

82,986 

134,211 

231 

1 

1 

I 5 . 42-1 

j(’) 625.9 10,448 

115,402*1^) 661,728 

1 122 


(i) Total volume of business and total membership obtained by multiplying aveiage reported by 
total number. 


We Will now examine the various kinds of co-operative oiganizations, 
one after the other, completing the purely statistical infoniiation supplied 
by Table I, 


I. Grain Elevators and W archouses 

a) Ntmbcr and Situation. — The 1,(137 gram elevators and waiehouses 
which reported are distributed among twenty-three vStates, as shown m 
Table I Two hundred and sixty-four are in North Dakota, 241 in Minne- 
sota, 228 in Iowa, 192 in Illinois, 183 in Nebraska, 153 in Kansas and 135 
in vSouth Dakota In others words, more than 85 per cent of the elevators 
reporting are in these seven States of the grain belt. In Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Utah and Colorado practically all the grain has until recently 
been handled in sacks, and the farmers have consequently organized ware- 
houses instead of elevators. Premises on which the grain can be handled 
in bulk at the termini are now being completed in the grain centres of the 
Pacific coast, and many of the warehouse companies are preparing to build 
elevators. When the practice of handling the grain in bulk at the terminal 
markets becomes general, the warehouses will gradually be replaced by 
elevators. A chief reason for this change has been the high cost of sack^ 
for grain, their price having increased rapidly in the last two years. 
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It is estimated that there are a few hundred farmers’ grain marketing 
organizations from which no reports have been received, but they are be- 
lieved to be the smaller organizations, for the largest and most successful 
businesses seem to have replied most promptly to the request for infor- 
mation. 

b) Plan of Organization. — One hundred and seventy-four elevators 
and warehouses report that they are organized as capital stock companies, 
496 that they are organized as co-operative companies. The latter how- 
ever also, for the most part, have capital stock. The former are the compa- 
nies which manage their business and distribute their profits according to 
the method commonly followed by stock companies. Companies which 
had only a few members or most of whose stock appeared to be owned by 
one or a few individuals were excluded from the enquiry. Of 1,074 eleva- 
tors which do not distribute their profits on a co-operative plan many have 
certain co-operative characteristics. All of them distribute their stock 
among a number of farmers ; some limit the number of shares which one 
person may own ; many have regulations as to the traiivsfer of stock ; and 
many adhere to the one man one vote ” principle. The stock is in 
many cases distributed among farmers, few of them holding more than 
one share. These organizations chiefly fail to follow co-operative 
principles in their distribution of profits, for they do not distribute 
a dividend to those supplying their grain. The fact should however 
be borne in mind that many States have enacted co-operative laws only 
recently, and there has therefore been no provision for paying dividends to 
suppliers. The elevators grouped in the co-operative class limit the divi- 
dends they pay on stock and distribute any further profits they may have 
as dividends to suppliers, sometimes to all suppliers, sometimes only to those 
of them who are members. Often the noti -members are paid at a rate half 
that at which members are paid, and some associations provide that divi- 
dends paid to non-members be applied towards the purchase of a share of 
stock. The vshares of these companies range from $10 to $100, the par 
value being in most cases from $10 to $25. 

b) Business transacted. — As previously stated the reports as to the 
volume of business transacted are not all for the same year. The average 
volume of business reported was $143,268. If this be taken to be the 
average for all the 1,637 elevators reporting, the annual volume of business 
is found to be $234,529,716. 

Many elevators carry 011 vside lines of business as well as handle grain. 
Of the 1,637 c'levators 630, or 38 per cent., handle fuel, so that it is evident 
that farmers’ elevators have found this practice to be desirable. In most 
cases the farmers themselves shovel the coal from the bins, thus reducing 
the costs of handling to a minimum. Most of the coal is hauled by the farm- 
ers on their return trip from delivering grain at the elevator. The largest 
number of elevators reported to handle fuel, namely 99, was found in Iowa ; 
94 reported from North Dakota ; 85 from Kansas ; 82 from Nebraska ; 75 
from Minnesota ; 71 from South Dakota ; and 66 from Illinois. 

The handling of live stock was reported by 132 elevators. Of them 58, 
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or slightly more than one third, are situated in Nebraska, where therefore 
the practice is pievalent ; 20 are in Iowa ; 13 in South Dakota ; and 12 in 
Minnesota. 

Luniber was handled by 80 elevators, including 33 in Iowa, 13 in Ne- 
braska and 10 in Illinois. The fact that the elevators handling lumber 
are so much fewer than those handling fuel is due to the greater outlay of 
capital and the larger share of a manager s time which the transport of 
lumber requires. One elevator reports that it handled $75,000 worth of 
lumber in a year, and lumber is thus in some cases an important element of 
an elevatoi'b business. 

Twelve of the 28 elevators which reported that they handled fruit and 
vegetable produce are in Kansas, Of the 16 handling merchandise six 
are in Kansas and three in Montana. Miscellaneous products and supplies, 
which heading includes binding twine, fence wire and posts, cement, oil 
and miscellaneous goods, are reported as being handled by 640 elevators. 

c) Memhen^. — Table II shows that 149,618 farmers make up the 
membership of 1,471 elevator and warehouse companies, the average for 
each company being therefore 102. Taking this average as a basis, it is 
estimated that 1,637 companies wliich this report covers reptesent about 
166,974 grain farmers. A great many farmers derive benefits from a 
farmer's company to which they do not belong by consigning their grain 
through it. Among such benefits are the dividends sometimes paid to 
non -members, and the belter prices sometimes secured by the organization 
of a company. It is estimated that at least 125,000 farmers who are not 
members of the companies market their grain through the 1,637 elevators 
which this survey covers. Added to the members they bring the total 
number of those who do business with these elevators up to about 289,000 

d) New Companies. — New* companies are being formed constantly* 
No accurate record of their number is kept but it is estimated that several 
hundred were formed in 1914. Not all of them became active however, 
some failing to secure capital or encountering other difficulties. 

2. Creameries and Cheese Factories. 

a) Number and Situation. — The 1,708 creamerievS and cheese factories 
which reported are distributed among 39 States as shown in Table I. Two 
thirds of them, namely 624, 301 and 204, are in Minnesota, Iowa and Wis- 
consin, respectively. Seventy-five are in New York and 70 in Michigan, 
and the t est are widely distributed among thirty-four States, 

b) Plan of Organization. — Classified as shown in Table II, there are 521 
creameries and cheese factories working on a capital stock basis and 1,124 
which are co-operative. We refer our readers to the description of the 
organization of a cheese factory of the co-operative tjqpe in a recent issue 
of this review (i). 

c) Business transacted. — The volume of business was reported for the 


i) See our issue for December 1917, page ai. 
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four years 1912 to 1915, some organizations reporting for each year. The 
average volume of bu&'iness as reported was $48,806. Taking tliis average 
as a basis, the annual volume of business of the 1,708 creameries and cheese 
factories reporting is $83,36o,648'(Table III). 

Onl}^ 58 of the creameries and cheese factories report that they handled 
anything except milk and cream ; namely five of them fruit and vegetable 
produce, four fuel, three live stock, two grain, and 44 miscellaneous pro- 
ducts. There is therefore a contrast between the creamery and cheese 
factory associations and the elex^ator companies in this respect. The work 
of the former is less seasonal than is that of the elevator companies, and a 
butterniaker or cheeseinakcr finds it difficult to attend to outside duties. 
The elevators are all situated on the railroad, conveniently for the unload- 
mg of supplies, and usually have ample warehouse and storage accomoda- 
tion. The creameries, on the other hand, often have no such accommoda- 
tion and are at a di.stance from a railroad. 

d) Members. — The average membership reported was 83, giving a total 
of 141,786 members for the 1,708 associations. As in the case of the ele- 
vators, many suppliers are not members. Suppliers of a large number of the 
creameries and cheese factories share however in the Ix^nefits of the organi- 
zation on the same basis as members, for the farmer who delivers the total 
product of his cows to a company is considered to be a member of it. There 
are cases in which the ownership of stock forms the basis of membership 
and others in which a small membership fee is exacted. 

e) Ne 7 i> Companies. The movement towards organization i^ much 
older among dairy farmcis than it is among grain farmers , and theiefore 
new associations have in the last few years been far more frequently form- 
(*d among the latter than among the former. Farmers' elevators have 
increased most rapidly in the last five years, while Ihe period of the most 
rapid organization of dairies and cheese factories culminated about 1912. 

A few central selling associations arc being founded ; and there arc 
indications that a great many of these will be fonncjd in the next few years 
by -federating the companies in a given territory, for it is thought that 
better means must be jnovided for selling the products now manufactured. 

3. Associations for Marketing Fruit md Vcgctcrhlc Produce, 

a) Number and Situation. — The 871 associations for marketing fruit 
and vegetable produce are much more widely distributed over the country^ 
than any^ other class of co-operative enterprise, for, as shown in Table I, 
there are one or more of them in each of 42 vStates The States which lead 
in this respect, and the number of these associations which each of them 
includes, are as follows : California 124, Arkansas 63, Florida 55, Washing- 
ton 52, Oregon 40, Louisiana 34, Missouri 34, New York 32 and Texas 31. 
In California and Florida the organizations of citrus-fruit growers are most 
important, in the North Pacific States those of apple growers. F^lsewhere 
the kind of association most important varies with the'kind of fruit or vege- 
tables chiefly produced for trade. 
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b) Plan of Organization. — Of the fruit and vegetable produce associa- 
tions reporting, 307 are organized as capital stock companies and 504 co- 
operatively. The proportion following co-operative methods is therefore 
considerably larger than in the case of the elevators and slightly smaller 
than in that of the creameries and cheese factories. 

There is a tendency among the co-operative associations towards cen- 
tralized selling and unity of action in matters of mutual interest other than 
selling. It is realized by the federation of small local associations into dis- 
trict organizations which, in their turn, organize a central selling agency. 
In some cases district or local associations federate in order to collect in- 
formation as to crops and markets and accomplish other work impractic- 
able for them individually, but retain their individual machinery for mak- 
ing Sides and their policy as to sales. The policy of conducting sales cen- 
trally has been adopted by the citrus growers of Florida and California and 
the walnut and almond growers of California, and has gained favour from 
time to time among associations in the Pacific North-West. The plan of 
federating in order to gather information and improve divStribution has been 
adopted by many co-operative and independent companies in the vegetable- 
growing districts when unusually heavy crops have had to be handled. 

A history of the po-operative movement in the districts growing fruit 
and vegetable produce would show many experiments and a support of the 
oiganization which varied from one year to another. The most successful 
co-operation among fruit and vegetable marketers is usually found in dis* 
tricts where associations of the sort are, conipai atively speaking, not of 
recent origin. There are a few exceptions : for example, several district 
organizations in the Pacific North-West h<ive made rapid progress in the 
short period for which they have existed. 

Co-operation in the marketing of fruit and vegetable produce is strongest 
in districts remote from the consuming centres. Thus necessity does and 
will cause the co-operative organization which overcomes such difficulties 
as the distance from markets, the perishable nature of merchandise which 
renders skill in marketing and distributing it necessary, and the lack of 
sufficient buyers in the field to cause entire crops to be bought regularly 
or cash. 

c) Business transacted. — The average annual volume of business is 
rcpoited as $161,458. Since the total number of associations reporting 
was 871, the estimated total annual volume of business is $140,629,918. 
In determining this figure care was taken to exclude the figures supplied 
by large central organizations, and the average is therefore representative. 
The volume of business of a central organization is the sum total of that of 
the local organizations of which it consists, and to include fi.gures for the 
one and the others would therefore involve duplication. 

Box shooks, paper, nails, spraying materials and growers' general 
supplies are handled by practically all these organizations. Prices, quali- 
ty and supply fluctuate to such an extent that many growers have been 
seriously handicapped in individually securing their requisites at the pro- 
per time from the miscellaneous sources available- Products and supples 
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are handled by 190 of the fruit and vegetable produce associations report- 
ing ; 45 of them undertake canning ; eleven of them handle fertilizers, 
five grain, five fuel, four merchandise; two consign live stock; and 118 
handle a number of products classified as miscellaneous. 

d) Members. — The average number of members reported by each of 
778 fruit and vegetable produce associations is 124 : and the estimated to- 
tal membership of the 875 associations reporting is therefore 108,004. 

Usually producers became members in order to consign their produce 
through these associations. Membership fees range from $5 to $ too, and 
membership is in practically all cases nontransferable. In a few cases 
^merely to sign a contract to deliver all of certain products to be sold by 
an association creates inembeiship thereof. These contracts are conti- 
nuous ; and the producer may cancel them only in certain periods of each 
year. 

e) New Companies. — Co-operation among growers of fruit and veget- 
able produce is in mo.st parts of the country still experimental. It is deve- 
loping lapidly in many of the truck and newer fruit producing districts, 
especially in the South. New associations arise each year. Some are 
short-lived, but there are signs pointing to rapid development in the next 
few years of co-operative methods of handling jierishable products in the 
districts in which they are grown. 

f) Frmt and Vegetable Canneries. — Forty-five of the companies which 
we have classed as fruit and vegetable associations conduct canneries. 
Practically all of them are primarily engaged on canning fruit and veget- 
able produce, but most of them also consign fresh produce when markets 
are considered good. The largest number of farmers’ canneries is found 
in Indiana and the North Pacific States. Individual turnovers vary from 
$10,000 to $1,500,000 a year. A few of the associations operate vinegar 
plants and evaporators in connection with their canneries. 

About $3,500,000 were received for canned and dried fruits and veget- 
ables by the co-operative canneries in 1914. This is a comparatively small 
sura, for the value of the business in the tfnited States as a whole in 1914 
exceeded $158,000,000. Few farmers' canneries have succeeded. In one 
State alone 80 canneries which were organized by local farmers during 
a period of ten years have ceased to exist, none of them having attained to 
any degree of success. 


4, Cotton Organizations. 

Reports were received from 213 cotton associations distributed over 
toiirteen States. More than half of them are in Texas and Georgia, 71 in 
the former and 44 in the latter State. Alabama reported 19, Arkansas 15, 
vSouth Carolina 14, Oklahoma 13, Mississippi ii, and North Carolina 10; 
and the remainder are scattered over the other cotton-producing States of 
the South. Practically all of them are cotton-warehousing associations. 
If the number of grain elevators be compared with that of the cotton asso- 
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ciations, it is evident that the cotton growers of the South are much less 
well organized than the grain growers of the North Central States. 

The favourite plan of the cotton associations seems to be that of or- 
ganizing on a capital stock basis, for 156 reported that they had this form 
and only 40 that they were co-operative in form. 

The average volume of buvSiness reported was $161,465, which gives 
a total of $34,392,045 for the 213 organizations. 

An average membership of 87 was reported by 145 associations, which 
gives a total of 18,531 members for the 213 associations which reported. 

Twenty-five associations reported that they handle articles other than 
cotton: seven handle fertilizers, three grain, one fuel, and fourteen niiscel-. 
laneous products. 

5 . C 0-0 l>crati vc stores . 

The 275 stores which reported are well distributed over 35 States • 
there are 3O in Kansas, 32 in Wisconsin, 30 in Minnesota, 17 in North Caro- 
lina and 14 in Iowa (Table I). Probably many of which the names have 
not been se('ured exist, for the agencies which furnished names gave most 
attention to the organizations for marketing agricultural produce directlj^ 

Most of the stores are organized co-operatively : 163 reported that they 
were so while 90 had the form of stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported was $52,910, giving a total 
of $14,552,725 for the 275 stores which reported The average reported 
membership of an association was 220, giving a total of 60,500 members 
for the 273 stores. Ninety-seven stores conducted secondary businesses; 
15, of which six. were in Kansas, handled fruit and vegetable produce , 
nine handled grain and six fuel ; six, of which four were in Kansas, con- 
signed fertilizers, five handled fertilizers, foul cotton, three lumber, one livt' 
stock, and 46 miscellaneous products and supplies. 

6 , Tobacco Associations, 

Twenty-one of the 43 tobacco associations which reported are in Ken- 
tucky, seven ate in Ohio, live in North Carolina and five in Virginia. Of 
the 39 which reported on the form of their organization, 32 were capital 
stock companies and seven were co-operative. The average annual vo- 
lume of business reported^was $156,890, giving a total of $6,74(),270 for 
the 43 organizations. The average meml^rship reported is comparatively 
large, namely 336, which gives a total of 14,448 members for the 43 asso- 
ciations. Only two of these associations reported handling anything 
except tobacco, namely one which dealt in fertilizers and one which dealt 
in miscellaneous products. 

7. Live Stock Associations, 

Farmers’ associations for the marketing of live stock are of recent 
origin, most of them having develoj^ed in the last few years. Their form of 
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organization is more or less informal. Most of them own no projx^rty and 
do not need much capital, and therefore they frequently are not incorpo- 
rated under the State laws. On this account, many associations con- 
signing live stock have undoubtedly not been reported and many have not 
replied to the request for information. Altogether 96 reported, namely 30 
in Minnesota, 25 in Nebraska, 20 in Iowa, and 21 which distributed ovei 
II vStates. 

Generally these organizations consign stock to markets, receive pay- 
ment therefor, deduct thence for necessary expenses, including the man- 
ager’s commission, and pay the remainder to farmers. 

vSixty-four reported that they are co-operative in form, 17 that the> 
are stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported is ? 98,777 giving a total of 
,Sq,482,592 for the 96 associations. The average membership is 140, giv- 
ing a total of 13,440. 

Thirty’ -five of the as.sociations handle goods other than live stock, 
namely nine fuel, five lumber, one merchandise, one vegetable produce, 
o le cream and 18 miseellaueous products and sui:)plies. 

8. Miscellaneous Organizations, 

Of the organizations reporting 581 were classe^d as miscellaneous (Ta- 
tfie I). Some of these handle only one product, others market a variety of 
pioducts. When onl}" a few associations were found to be handling a cet- 
tain product they w’ere jjlaced in the misceilaneous class, as were organiza 
tions doing business of a kind which could not be accurotely ascertained. 
Idle geographical distribution of the nuscellaiieous associations is fairly 
uniform and they are found in 47 Slates : 49 are in Nebraska, 39 in Kaiisa->, 
]C) in Maine, 34 in California, ji in Iowa, 28 in North Carolina, 28 in Wash- 
ington, 27 in Minnesota, 26 in Idaho and 24 in Illinois. 

The majority of these associations, namely 313 of them, reported that 
they are co-operative, while 219 are capital stock companies. The aver- 
age annual volume of Vnisiness is $82,986, giving a total of $48,214,866 
for the 581 organizations. 

Four hundred and ninety-four organizations reported an average 
membership of 291, which gives a total membership of 134,211 for the 581 
associations. 

vSome of the associations in this class failed to report what goods they 
handle. Fruit and vegetable produce are handled by 68, fuel by 43, lum- 
ber by 42, fertilizers by 42, grain by 22, nuts by 19, cream by 13, cotton by 
12, live stock by seven, merchandise by five, tobacco by three, and other 
miscellaneous products and supplies by 339. 

§ 4. Co-OPERATION IN REPRESENTATIVE STATES. 

In order to give a clear picture of the condition of organizations of the 
type we are considering we will briefly state the results of surveys of cer- 
tain different States. These States are chosen as representing different 
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parts of tlie cpuntry, J)ut several in the North Central group, where co- 
operation among farmers is most general, have been included. States 
have also been chosen because they illustrate the degree of organization 
existing among the fruit growers of the West, tlie farmers of the vSouth, of 
the tobacco belt and of the truck-growing districts, and of the older farming 
districts of the North Atlantic vStates. 

a) Minnesota - Co-operative organizations are most numerous in Min- 
nesota where are 980 or 18 per cent, of the 5,424 organizations in the United 
States. This prominence of Minnesota is largely due to its position as a 
dairy-farming State. Co-operative creameries and cheese factories form 
about 63 ])ei cent, and elevator companies about 25 per cent, of its associa- 
tions. The other iz per cent, include associations for marketing live stock, 
fruit and vegetable produce assodalious, and a few miscellaneous organiza- 
tions. 

More than (>00 of the 850 creameries of the State are owned by the 
farmers, and Table II shows that most of these are co-operative. Nearh 
all the farmers' associations which reported themselves to be stock compa 
nies are elevator companies. 

The figures rc])orted by a large pro])OTtion of the associations give a ba- 
sis for estimating the annual volume of business which the organizations as 
.1 whole transact. The animal total exceeds $50,000,000. The 980 or^ 
ganizatioiis reporting have about go, 000 members, which indicates the 
extent to which farmers in this State have organized for the purposes of 
manufacturing and marketing. 

b) Iowa. — In Iowa 505 farmers' marketing organizations were report- 
ed, and this State therefoie comes second to Minnesota. The two States 
have very similar conditions. The chief organizations in Iowa as in Min- 
nesota are those conducting elevators and creameries which comprise 
85 per cent, of the associations reporting. Iowa has however the smaller 
number of creamery and cheese* factory associations, namely 204 as against 
the 624 in Minnesota. 

c) Wisconsin ranks third among the States in res})ect of the number of 
its organizations re|)orting. It is a less important grain growing State 
than Minnesota and Iowa, and has therefore comparatively few farmers' 
elevator companies. It is an important dairy-farming State ; and 75 per cent, 
of the companies which reported from it conduct creameries or cheese fac- 
tories. Wliereas in Minnesota and Iowa nearly all the organized dairies 
are creameries, in Wisconsin a large number of them are cheese factories. 
The other kinds of organizations found in Wisconsin are like those in Min- 
nesota and Iowa. 

d) Kansas is another of the States in which farmers' organizations 
are very numerous. It is an important grain growing State and more than 
60 per cent, of the associations which reported are farmers' elevator com- 
panies. This State contrasts with Wisconsin in that it has many grain ele- 
vators and only a few organized creameries and cheese factories. 

e) California. — Conditions affecting the organization of farmers in 
California differ from those in the North Central States. California is 
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one of the leading fruit growing States, and the fruit grower has found it 
profitable to organize the marketing of his produce : it is not therefore sur- 
prising that more than 6o per cent, of the organizations reporting from this 
State are fruit and vegetable produce associations. The others are cream- 
eries and cheese factories, stores, olive and nut associations, and various 
miscellaneous farmers' marketing enterprises. 

Co-operation in this State is noted for the central organizations, made 
up of local units, which are found among the citrus, walnut, almond, raisin 
and apple growers. There are many examples of centralization of this 
kind throughout the United States but it has been particularly successful 
in California. 

f) The North Pacific Slates, — The four Pacific North-Western States 
--Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana — may be grouped for conside- 
ration of the farmers' marketing activities. Of the 329 organizations wliich 
reported from these four States, about 35 per cent, are fruit and vegetable 
produce associations, 30 per cent, grain elevators or warehouses, 15 per cent, 
creameries or cheese factories and 7 per cent, stores, while 13 per cent, are 
classed <is miscellaneous. 

The central selling organizations of the a])]>le -growers are most note- 
worthy. There have for the last five years been various movements aim- 
ing at making the fruit growers' associations in these States more effective. 
They have led to the rise and fall of many central selling and other associa- 
tions, and many changes of affiliations and of policy among local associa- 
tions. 

In tliese States a number of very successful canneries receive the fruit 
and vegetable produce which cannot be advantageously marketed in a 
fresh st<ile. A number of failures among such canneries have liowever 
also been reported. 

g) Texas. Conditions in the State of Texas are such that it may be 
considered by itself. Over 50 per cent, of the organizations reporting thence 
are cotton associations and about 20 per cent, are fruit and vegetable pro- 
duce associations. The remainder include a few grain elevators, a few 
creameries and some miscellaneous organizations. 

h) Florida, — The organizations in Florida are, like those in Califor- 
nia, largely for the marketing of perishable products, such as citrus fruits. 
About 80 per cent, of the organizations reporting from this State are fruit 
and vegetable produce associations. The others are principally miscella- 
neous. 

i) North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. — Of the total number 
of organizations which reported from these three States, about 41 per cent, 
are warehouse associations handling cotton, this form of organization being 
particularly common in Georgia ; about 12 per cent, handle fruit and ve- 
getable produce ; about X2 per cent, conduct stores; more than 25 per cent, 
belong to the miscellaneous class ; and the others consist of a few creameries 
and tobacco associations and one live stock association. 

j) Kentucky. — This State is interesting because of its tobacco growers' 
associations : nearly half the tobacco associations from which reports were 
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received are situated in it. The State reported 66 organizations of which 
21 are tobacco associations, 15 fruit and vegetable produce associations, 17 
miscellaneous associations, six conduct stores and six creameries or cheese 
factories, and one is a grain elevator company. 

k) Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. — These three States reported 
altogetiier 82 marketing associations, of which 39 are miscellaneous. 22 are 
fruit and vegetable produce associations anel 12 creamery or cheese factory 
associations, five handle tobacco and one handles live stock. These States 
are in a truck and fruit growing district and Contain some good examples 
of truck growers' central marketing organizations. 

l ) York. — Tile State of New York reported 124 organizations of 
which about 60 per cent, are creamery and cheese factory associations and 
about 25 per cent, handle fruit and vegetable produce. The others con- 
sist of a few co-operative stores and miscellaneous organizations. 

m) The New England States reported altogether 157 marketing organiza- 
tions, of which 6t conduct creameries, 49 are miscellaneous, 27 handle 
fruit and vegetable produce, 19 conduct stores, and one is a grain elevator 
comjiany. 


§ 5. REPRI^SENTATIVE types of co-operative ORGANIZATIONS. 

Requests for more detailed information were sent to some of the larg- 
er co-operative associations and also to organizationsS typifying a certain 
class or illustrating a particular development of co-operation. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange has several times occupied our 
attention in this review in recent years (r). 11 distributes more than 60 

per cent, of the citrus fiuit sent out of California, and in 1916 jiaid more 
than $27,000,000 to growers for their fruit. There are now^ more than 
8,000 members of the exchange. 

The growers are organized in local associations which in turn are mem- 
bers of district exchanges, and these latter are united in the central ex- 
change. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange has agencies in the principal 
markets of the United States and Canada which represent it exclusively. 
It can thus carefully siqiervise the distribution of its members' produce 
and secure daily information as to conditions in the various markets. It 
has a iiuraber of departments which undertake different lines of work : the 
sales department is concerned with the marketing of the fruit ; the traffic 
department with transport ; the field department helps to standardize the 
fruit and prepare it for market and to secure new members ; the advertis- 
ing department advertises the members' produce; the legal department 
keeps tlie exchange and its members informed as to legislation affecting 
the industry. 

(i) See our for January 1915 {Monthly Bulletin of Bconomie and Sooiat Intel* 

licence) page 20. 
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Supplies ate purchased by the growers through a separate organization 
known as the Fruit Growers' Supply Company which had, in the year end- 
ing 31 August 1916, a turnover of more than $4,000,000. The supplies 
which members buy through this organization include box shooks, labels, 
tissue paper wrappers, spraying materials, fertilizers, and other packing- 
house and orchard supplies. 

Unsatisfactory conditions affecting the marketing of almonds led to 
the organization of the California Almond Growers Exchange in 1910. It 
followed on numerous unsuccessfid attempts, spread over nearly twenty 
years, to form an organization of the sort. When founded the organiza- 
tion consisted of ii associations comprising about 230 growers. It now 
includes 18 associations and has a total membership of about 1,000. 

It consists of a number of local non-stock associations charging member- 
slii]) iees varying from $1 to $2.50. These local associations are found- 
ed in communities growing enough almonds to make them advisable, 
and the>' are affiliated to the central exchange. Six^dal arrangements 
allow growers without local associations also to market through the exchange. 
A pool i'' ke})t for every variety of '' fancy grade ” almonds, and the expen- 
ses (ff each X)ool are kept separate and charged to the almonds it contains. 
Sales are made over a large ])art of the United States : as many as 600 
wholesale dealers have handled the organization's output in one season. 
A nut-slielling plant has been erected and the development of the Eastern 
demand for shelled almonds is ])lanned. The ])resent annual volume of 
business is about $750,000 and this will be increased in the next few years 
bee, ne'e a huge acreage has been planted with almond-trees which are not 
yet bearing, 

The Delta Creamery Company of California was founded in IQ14. Its 
members are dairy farmers, who have since the formation of the company 
received much more satisfactory prices than they did when they marketed 
their jiroduce individually. 

The creamery has established in San Diego a wholesale house through 
which it now markets about a third of its output with good results. It is 
planuc‘(l to extent this method of selling so that it comes to be applied to the 
whole output. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange is a co-operative non-stock association 
formed on account of the unsatisfactory conditions formerly affecting the 
marketing of the citrus fruit of Florida. During six years the exchange 
built a number of packing-houses in which it now has about $600,000 in- 
vested. It handled about 700,000 boxes of fruit in its second year, in 1915 
more than 2,000,000. At first the loss from decay was large, but improved 
methods have much reduced it and it is now comparatively small. 

The exchange has been instrumental in securing new markets for 
Californian fruit. At first fruit was consigned only to eighteen or twenty 
markets, but now there are about 135 agencies in the United States and Ca- 
nada which handle the output of the exchange. During the last four years 
fe5<^>ooo have been spent on advertising the brands of the exchange, and 
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as the demand has been increased the money is considered to have been 
well spent. 

The exchange consists of four divisions the indi\ndual growers, the 
local associations which these form, the subexchanges formed by the local 
exchanges, and the central exchange which is formed by the subexchanges. 
The growers own the entire enterpnse. The local associations look after 
the picking, hauling, packing and loading of the members' Irnit. The sub- 
exchanges are the forwarding agents of the local Associations. The central 
exchange has charge of selling, collecting, advertising and kindred business. 

The Farmers* Union of Maine was organized in 1912 as the result of a 
movement started by the Bureau of Markets and Supplies of the State 
Agricultural Department. A number of local associations were formed, 
and they in turn formed the central organization which is this Farmers' 
Union. The local associations now number over 70 and one or more of 
them represent every county in the State. A local association is affiliated 
to the central organization by buying one or more $10 shares. 

In 1912 the local unions began to consign potatoes and in that season 
consigned about 250 carloads of them. 

There was a demand among the farmers for such supplies as grain, 
flour and fodder, and the manager of the union was able to organize, in or- 
der to meet it, the Farmers' Union Grain and Sup])ly Company. This com- 
pany had a turnover of $250,000 last year. In the autumn of 1915 the 
local unions voted in favour of buying the private wholesale house, each of 
them giving its note for $500. It is estimated that the saving effected 
will pay the interest and allow the notes to be withdrawn in about five 
years. 

The Farmers' Union has effected a saving to farmers in the matter of 
contracting for fertilizers. The local unions have erected 23 warehouses, 
25^rain stores, 3 grocery stores and a gristmill. The erection of a flour- 
mill and a wholesale grocery house is conttm])lated. The gross turnover 
was $324,000 in 1912-1913 and $800,000 in 1914-1915. 

The Litchfield Dairy Association, Michigan, was founded in the winter 
of 1910-1911 becau.se the suppliers of the local creamery were dissati^ed 
with the prices paid to them for butter fat. They therefore bought the 
creamery which has since been conducted co-operatively. The annual 
volume of business has increased from 125,000 to 600,000 pounds of butter. 
The creamery has now about 600 suppliers to whose co-operation its 
success has been largely due. It has been helped also by good markets, 
modern equipment and efficient management. 

Encouraged by the success of the creamery the farmers interested in 
it organized as a separate company the Live Stock Shipping Associaiion, 
This has the same manager and has its business transacted in the same office 
as the creamery. Members consign their stock, which is graded and marked, 
on regular days and by carloads to the terminal markets. The money 
received for it, less the cost of handling it and a contribution to a small 
reserve fund, is paid to the members in proportion to the stock they have 
supplied. 
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The Minnesota Co-operative Dairies Associations was organized in the 
summer of 1907 to bring about better marketing conditions among Min- 
nesota creameries. It is a capital stock company and the shares are held 
by a number of co-operative creameries. In 1908 it appointed an agent 
in Chicago to handle the butter consigned there, and in 1910 agents having 
similar duties in New York and Philadelphia. The agents became regu- 
lar butter dealers in their resj)ective markets, and this method of selling did 
not therefore differ materially from that commonly followed. It was the 
original plan of the association to have its own butter houses at the prin- 
cipal markets and sell the output of the member creameries tlxrough them. 
A distributing office was accordingly opened in New York in the summer of 
1915. It is not yet possible to say how important its results will be. 

The Ozark Fruit Growers' Association exists in Southern Missouri and 
North Kansas, and markets principally strawberries and peaches. A cen- 
tral association markets the fruit of a number of affiliated local associations. 
There are 500 members ; the capital stock is $2,000 divided into shares of 
$j each of which no member owns more than ten. Several hundred car- 
loads f)f strawberries and peaches are marktded anmiall}^ The total vo- 
lume of business transacted in 1915 was alx>ut $Goo,ooo. The association 
has been successful in standardizing its products and making its brand 
known to the trade. A new venture is the use of various trade papers in 
order to advise the trade, by advert isenients during the marketing season, 
of the association’s output. 

Wc have recently given a detailed account, to which we refer the 
reader, of the Tillamook County Creamery Association in Oregon (i). 

The Eastern Shore oj Virginia Produce Association was organized in 
1900 in order to market the produce of the farmers in the two counties 
which form the Virginian part of the peninsula between Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean. This is a truck-farming district : the cliief crops 
are Irish and sweet potatoes, strawberries, cabbages and onions. The ex- 
change markets the produce of about 3,000 farmers, that is about two 
thirds of the total output of the district in which it is active. Its annual 
business includes the sale of from 8,000 to 10,000 carloads of Irish potatoes, 
from 2,500 to 3,000 carloads of sweet potatoes, and from 100 to 300 car- 
loads each of straw’^berries, onions and cabbages. The total annual volume 
of business is between five and six million dollars. The exchange deals with 
more than 1,300 wholesale buyers, distributed among some 50 towns in 
about 40 States and provinces. 

The right to sell produce through the exchange can be procured by 
becoming a stockholder, or a tenant of a stockholder, or by buying a “ ship- 
ping privilege ” which costs $1. The exchange has a central office, and 
there are from one to four loading stations in each of the 35 local di\isions 
into which its territory is divided. Each local division elects a stock- 
holder as director of the general board of directors. The board of directors 
has supervision over the exchange, but the work of management ismmiily 

(i) See our issue for December 1917, page* 20, 
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left to the general manager and the secretary-treasurer. Each division 
elects a local agent to look after its work. There are also inspectors for 
each loadiixg point who, in order to ensure efficient and uniform inspection, 
are chosen by the board of directors instead of the local growers* The cen- 
tral office keeps in touch with the local agent and thus ascertains the pro- 
bable amounts which will be loaded at each point daily, and eventually 
the amounts actually loaded. Thus the central office can see that the pro- 
per cars are provided and find markets for the produce loaded. The local 
inspectors examine the produce as it is loaded, allow it to carry the exchange 
trade-mark if it is up to standard, and see that if otherwise it is loaded on a 
car of unmarked produce. The central office conducts sales and forwards 
their proceeds to the local agents, who make out checks for the growers. 
Payment is made within twenty-four hours of the delivery of the goods. 
The association can do business on this basis because a large surplus and 
good credit enable it to pay growers for all produce delivered but not sold. 
Its present surplus is about $150,000, and this, together with its ]>aid-up 
capitaPof $42,000 gives it an ample working capital. Hereafter part of 
the net profits will be returned to the growers in proportion to the amount 
of business they have transacted with the association. Extensive use is 
made of the telegraph in effecting sales. Sales are generally made f. o. b. 
loading point, so that the buyer assumes the risk of delay and normal de- 
terioration during transit. CXlier losses are borne by the association. 

The expenvses of the business are met by charging a 5 per cent, com- 
mission on the produce sold by the exchange and a 3 per cent, commission 
on a smaller quantity of produce, never more than a tenth of the whole, 
mainly not standardized and intended for neighbouring markets, which is 
handed over to selling agents. 

This organization has brought about an intelligent distribution of its 
members' produce and has much enlarged the territory in which the pro- 
duce of the district is marketed. The service of inspection has led to stan- 
dardization. 

In 1913, after a number of meetings of local farmers bad been held, 
cheese producers' associations were organized at more than 40 of the cheese 
factories in Sheboygan county, in order to improve methods of marketing* 
These associations united to form the Sheboygan County Cheese Producers' 
Federation, In July 1913 the federation appointed a manager. All the 
available storage space was found however already to beengaged so that the 
federation could not at once become active. The Federated Farmers' Ware^ 
house Company was therefore formed, and this company erected a ware- 
house fitted with cold-storage plant which was rented by the Cheese Pro- 
ducers’ Federation early in 1914. 

From 1 April to 31 December 1914 the federation handled 6,125480 
pounds of cheese, and in 1915 a larger amount. 


{To be coniinjied). 
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THE CATHOIJC RURAL ITJNDS 
AND THEIR EEDERAL OR(L\NIZATlON. 

SOURCES : 

ICLENCO DELLE CASSE KTTIIA.LI. — BoCIETA COOEKRATIVE IN NOME COLLETTIVO F. ALTRE PIC- 
COLE COOPERATIVE DI CREDITO EST'STENTl NEL 1915 {List of Kiiral Punch, Co-operaiivc 
SocieUes Collective in Name, and other Small Co-operattve Credit Societies existing inic^is). 
Fedonizione italiaiia dellc'aisse rurali. l*arnia, Cooi)erativa etlitrice, 
I/oROANizzAZiONE Federativa DELLE. Casse Rorali [Thc Ft'dcial Organization of the Ru- 
ral Funds), in « Ua Ruvisiotie obbli^^atoria delle Casse Rurali » by Dr. Fcrdiiuuido liutTetti. 
B'ederazione italiana delle Casse rundi. Rome, iqj>S. 
b A FEDEHAZIONE ITALI\.NA DELLE CASSE rurali DURVNTE IL K)!/ (F/li Italian Federation 
ot Rural Funds during 1917), « Coopciazionc roiW>biro», Nos. 9 and Koine, 2 3 Feb- 

ruary, toeS. 

Rixaztone morale della unione ECoNOMico s(kialk nel 1917 [Repoii oruthc Moral Ac- 
tivity of the Economic and Social XJntoi, in 1917), < Azione Sociale », No Faenza, i-i s 
Fclmiary 191 S. 

\NNUAL Reports op the I/>cal Feder\tions of Cathoiic Kur\t rtiNos. 

We have already described the results, published in 1911 by the Ufficio 
Nazionule del Lavoro, of the enquiry into Catholic working-class organi- 
zations (j), and more recently we dealt with the organization of Catholic 
rural funds in the district of Lodi (2), and show^ed how important Catholic 
activities are in the sphere of rural co-operative credit. These activities 
have been extended in the direction indicated by the Uniottc Economico- 
Sociale fra i Catiolici Italiari and by means of the energetic propaganda 
of numerous federations scattered over the provinces. A recent publica- 
(d) give.s interesting data as to these federations, and we think it 
will bo use'ful to summarize it here. 


^ r. Numbkk, gfografhicau distribution and ciiaractkristics 

OF THK CATHOTJC RTTRAL FUNDS. 

According to a list of these societies, publi.shed in 1916 by the E'cde- 
razionc Italiana della Casse rurali, tfeere w^erc in Italy, at the end of 1915, 
*i,002 Catholic funds, divStribiited among the provinces as follows ; 

(1) See our issues {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence) foi •\uj;ust an<l 
September 1912. 

(2) See our issue for December 1916, page 30. 

(3) Dr. Ferdinando Buffetti: Jniorno ai progeUt di tutela del risparimo c dt vtgUanza 
s^ullc cooperative. La revi stone ohhUgatoria delle casse rurali, Feilerozione italiaim dell e casse 
rurali. Rome, 1018. 
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Alexandria 71 

Ancona 28 

Aquila 28 

Arezzo 19 

Ascoli Piceno 31 

Avellino 8 

Bari 11 

Belliino 

Benevento 35 

Bergamo 78 

Bologna 03 

Brescia 43 

Cagliari 5 

Caltanissetta 38 

Campobasso .5 

Caserta * . 12 

Catania 3)9 

Catanzaro () 

Chieti 2 

Como 19 

Cosenza 34 

Cremona 20 

Cuneo b ] 

Ferrara 36 

Florence 70 

I'oggia 4 

Forli 4(j 

Genoa 12 

(iirgenti 58 

Grosseto i 

lyccce 15 

lyeghorn () 

Ivucca I 

Macerata () 

Mantua 20 

Massa and Carrara ... 1 


Messina 16 

Milan 24 

Modena 22 

Naples 8 

Novara 15 

Padua 62 

Palarmo 53 

Parma 44 

Pavia T3 

Perugia 25 

Pesaro and "Urbino 33 

Piacenza 7 

Pisa rr 

Port Mauricc' 43 

l^otenza 7 

Ravenna 51 

Reggio di Calabria ii 

Reggio d 'Em ilia 34 

Rome 8(| 

Rovigo 54 

vSalerno 13, 

Sassari 4 

v^iena 14 

vSyracuse 15 

vSondrio 10 

Teramo 4 

Turin " . . . . 31) 

Trapani 21 

Treviso v . 74 

Edine 78 

Venice 23 

Verona 96 

Vicenza 43 

Total . . . 2,002 


As appears from this table, the provinces liaving the largest number 
of these Church funds are Verona (96), Bologna (93), Rome (89), Udine (78), 
Bergamo (78), Treviso (74), Alexandria (71), Florence (70), Cuneo (63), 
and Padua (62). 

A distribution according to districts gives the following figures : 
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North Italy. 


Piedmont : Alexandria, Cuiieo, Novara, Turin . 188 

Liguria : Genoa, Port-Maurice 16 

Lombardy: Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 

Pavia, Sondrio * .... i \() 

Venetia : Belluno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona, 

Vicenza 4.'/^ 

Emilia : Bologna, P'errara, F'orll, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ra- 
venna,. Reggio d’Emilia 23O 

Total : North Italy . . 1,212 


Ci'^ntrai, Italy. 


Tuscany : Arezzo, Elorence, Grosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, Massa Car- 

lara, Pisa, vSiena 12^ 

Marches: Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Macerata, PcvSaro, Xhbino. . ()8 

Laiium: Rome 89 

Umbria : Perugia . . 25 

Total : Central Italy . . ;55 

South Italy. 

Ahruzzi and Molisa : Aqnila, Campobasso, Chicti, Teramo . . ;;<) 

Campagna : Avcllino, Bcnevento, Caserta. Naples, Salerno ... yh 

Apulia: Bari, I'oggia, Lecce ^o 

Hasilicala : Potenza 7 

Calabria : Catanzaro, Co.senzci, Reggio di Calabria 54 

Total : South Italy . . . 206 


Ivsular Itatal 

♦ - 

Sicily : Caltauissetta, Catana, Girgenti, Messina, Palermo, Syra- 


cuse, Trapani 

S ard i n ia : Cagl iai i , Sa ssari 9 

Total : Insular Italy ... 249 

General Total . 2,002 


Catholic rural funds are therefore particularly common in Wnctia, 
Ivmilia, Lombardy (Bergainesque) and Sicily. 

They are based on two fundamental principles : collective and un- 
limited liability and the religious profession of their members. To these 
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other secondary principles, intimately connected with them, must be ad- 
ded ; namely the absence of share capital, the lihiitation of the activity 
of each fund to a fixed territory, the indivisibility of profits and of the 
societies* funds, the absence of charges. Since the capital of these funds 
is very small, being generally made up of the small fees paid by mem- 
bers when they are enrolled, and since the reserves, into which annual 
profits are paid almost in their entirety, are also small, the funds iTSually 
take the sums needed to make loans from the savings deposits which they 
receive from depositors who may or may not be members of the societies, 
or, if these deposits are inadequate, they procure the necessary, sums from 
banks and other establishments. 

The by-laws of these funds show that if their chief end is to make 
loans to their members, on the basis of their well known technical organi- 
zation, the3^ often have as a second aim the improvement of the economic 
condition of these members (i). Sometimes the trade of these is con- 
cerned, as w^heii the funds endeavour to protect them as labourers and 
help them when they are brought into relation with other classes of the po- 
pulation ; sometimes the funds seek to procure other economic advantages 
for them, as when they take collective farms for them, buy articles neces- 
sary to agriculture as suppliers for them, organize the insurance of their 
live stock, etc. These various function.s are sometimes undertaken by a 
fund directly, but sometimes they are the occasion for forming special 
annexed institutions, such as agricultural leagues, collective farms, rural 
unions, mutual Itve stock societies, etc. 

Besides these economic functions, the funds set before themselves as 
a general aim the intellectual and moral improvement of theur members. 
To attain it they often initiate educational enterprise on behalf of their 
members, organize lectures ou general subjects or on agricult ur^il improve- 
ments, give readings, found libraries. 

The circumstance that these institutions are connected with the Church 
is usually very marked. It is stated itf the by-law^s and is not oqly that 
element in their constitutions which gives the societies their form and their 
moral duties, but also the basis considered necessar}^ to secure that a fund 
works well and economically. Some by-laws require a religious profession 
as a condition for admitting members a»d others impose religious obliga- 
tions on members. In others this religious character is merely indicated 
as the principle on which the institution concerned is based, and in yet 
others there is no question of it. 

§ 2 . Tim FKDERAE ORGANIZATION OV THE CATHOUC RURAE FUNDS. 

From the time when the movement in favour of small rural credit 
began, the Catholics took care of the working of the rural funds, as re- 


(i) See in this connection Lc Ori^anizzaztom Operate Caitoliche in Italia. Appendix: Le 
Ofganizzaztoni di Cooperazione, Mutnahtd e Credtto. Minlstcro di Agricoltura, Industria e 
Coraraercio. Direzione Generale della Statistica edel lyavoro. Ufficio del lyavoro. Rome, ion. 
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garded their administration, legal affairs and book-keeping. They applied 
the most various methods, but in particular they grouped the funds in 
federations which aimed at propaganda, protection and supervision. Thus 
while the first Catholic rural funds arose in Italy in 1892, the first fede- 
ration, which united the fifty-two funds of the diocese of Treviso, was 
formed in r894. This example was soon followed at the principal centres 
whence the movement spread. Towaids the ci d of 1894 
ginning of 1895 the funds of the dioceses of Adria, Verona, Vicenza, Ber- 
gamo and Alba, and then those of Tortona, Casal and Aosta, united in 
as many federations. 

Today there are thirty-four regional, provincial or diocesan funds. 
Their headquarters are at Turin, Mordovi, Asti, Aosta ard Tortona; 
Bergamo, Brescia, Milan and IvOdi ; Treviso, Rovigo and Udine ; Parma 
and Reggio d’Emilia ; Bologna ; Eaeiiza, P'oiH and Ferrara ; Florence, 
Pistoia and Arezzo ; I'aiio, vSenigallia, Fermo ai d Amatrice ; Rome; Co- 
senza, Benevento, vSalemo, Ripatransone, Reggio di Calabria, Palermo, 
Caltanissctta and Catana. 

S('attered all over Italy, these federations group about half the exist- 
ing rural funds. They are supported principally by the contributions of 
their adherent funds and they hove their offices and inspectors. 

In addition to their general aims, in accordance with which they co- 
ordinate and represent the federated societies, they u.sually have a bank- 
ing department. They concentrate capital, furnish credit, and in general 
exercihc the functions of an inspectorate of the funds. Where federations 
having these funds do not truly and properly speaking exist, the funds 
alinOvSt always belong to more impoiiant credit institutions, which afford 
them credit, receive their deposits, and undertake the inspection and su- 
pervision which they require. 

All these federations are in their turn attached to the Federazione 
Italiana delle Casse Ruredi Cattoliche, which was formed in 1909 on the ini- 
tiative of the IJnione Earnomico Sociale and has its offices in Rome. This 
federation supcTxdses them, gives them the instruct^’ons as to technique 
which are in any given case required, undertakes general propaganda, stu- 
dies matters of law and taxation which affect rural co-operative credit, 
and gives an account of its ac1i\dty in a monthly paper, the Cooperazione 
Popolare. 

We will now survey the c^def Catholic federations, grouping them 
geographically : 

i) Piedmontese Group, — The rural fund‘d of Piedmont have a district 
federation which has its offices at Turin and was legally constituted in 
1911 as a joint stock co-operative society. 

It groups 125 funds and its working, which is regular, is supported 
by the Federazione Agricola Torinese, In some dioceses there are local 
federations, among them that of Hondo vi which was founded in 1904 
and has always undertaken the supervision and assistance of its nine- 
teen federated funds. There are also the federations of Asti Aosta and 
Tortona. 
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2) Lombard Group, — This group comprises four federations, the 
chief of them being that in the province of Bergamo to which seventy 
societies conducting rural and popular funds adhere. The societies having 
funds of these two kinds are dificrentiated : in the case of rural funds mem- 
bers axe free to save or not ; in that of popular funds they are obliged to 
save, a weekly minimum of saving being fixed in the by-lawj^. The for- 
mer are found in agricultural centres, the latter in places where industry 
is prevalent and trade most active. This federation inspects its federated 
institutions, helping them to make out their monthly statements of ac- 
counts and yearly balance-sheets. In order to train good book keepers 
and administrators it often organizes courses of technical and legal instj ac- 
tion. 

In the same district there are the Federation of Brescia, wliich was 
founded in 1896 and now comprises lwent5^-four rural funds, the Fede- 
ration of Milan which unites about twenty rural funds and gives well or- 
ganiiied help in book-keeping, legal matters and administration to its adhe- 
rent societies, and finall}^ the Diocesan Federation of hodi which unites 
12 funds (i). 

3) Venetian Group. — As is the case with the funds, the federations 
of Venetia in which the movement for the organazition of rural co-opera- 
tive credit began are among the oldest. We mtist mention first the Fe- 
deration of Treviso, with its thirty-two rural funds, which was lounded 
in 1894 and which has been for years among the most active and enter- 
prising. Its organ, the Vita del Popolo, has been an effective instrument 
of propaganda in favour of the spread of Venetian ruial luiuls. Its work- 
ing has a solid financial basis supplied by the contributions of the federated 
funds and the grants of the Banca Cattolica San Liber ale of TrevivSo. 'Ac- 
cording to its by-laws its directing council must send one member to ins])ect 
such funds as ask to be inspected. Its activity continued to be regularly 
exercised until October 1917. 

In May 1895 tk^^e was constituted at Tendinara in the province of 
Rovigo a federation of the economic and social associations in the diocese 
of Adria as to which Signor Micbeli spoke as follows (2) in 1898 : ** The 
activity of this federation is extraordinary. It has inspectors whose task 
it is to supervise the book-keeping of the* funds. It affords credit to the 
funds and facilitates their operations in the courts. On several occasions 
it has, in doubtful cases, taken the opinion of the ministry. It has a spe- 
cial office and an employee who are at the disposal of the federated insti- 
tutions, for which from its first foundation it has conducted a departmefit 
for collective purchases. Once or twice a year all the cashiers and book- 
keepers of the funds are gathered together and clearly instructed as to the 
easiest and surest way of keei)ing accounts and books. The Central Fund 


(i) For further infonnatiou as to this federation see : ViGORrxu {Dr. JRetno), La coope- 
raztone rurale dt credito nel Lodiciano. Biancardi, 1916. 

{2) GroSKPPE lAiciiBU: Le Casse Ruraii Italianc, Paniia, Cc>operazionc Popolare, 1898. 
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of Parma and the other banks do not open current accounts for the diocesan 
funds except by the medium of the federation 

The activity which began so well has continued to the present time. 
Inpections are made at regular intervals, and at the same time courses have 
been organized for the training of secretary-bookkeepers. 

The federations of Padua and Udine should also be mentioned. The 
latter was formed on 10 May I9T>7 on the initiative of the local Catholic 
bank. Sixteen funds adhere to it. 

4) Emilian Groipp, — This group comprises the federations of Parma, 
Reggio d'Kmilia, Bologna, Ferrara, Faenza (i) and P^orli. The iiiOvSt im- 
portant and best organized of them is the Ecderazione delle Casse Rurali 
e Popolari dMla Provincia di Bologna which was founded in 1904 and groups 
89 funds having altogether 7,268 members. The following arc some data 
as to this federation : 


♦ 


on 3J Oclobcr 




19x5 

iyi6 

Number of federated funds . 


86 

88 

Number of enrolled members . 


7.54T 

7,617 


A 




litas 

lira'i 

liias 

Loans to menilx*r< .... 

■ t,870,o<)5.74 

1,810,060.95 

1,581,904.68 

Securities 

573.56574 

708,682.33 

1,067,237.34 

Deposits on current credit ac- 




count 

863,138.91 

982,745.64 

L903>I3I77 

Cash, merchandise and va- 




rious assets 

198,864.90 

221,646.68 

336,088.39 


.’).5t'5.635-^8 

3723.135-60 

4,888,362.18 

Interest debited and costs for 




lo months 

106,606.98 

110,691.64 

130,208.02 


3,612,296.26 

3.833.827.24 

5,oi8,57o.af> 


(x) For the Fed&razionc dclle Casse Hmali c Societd Coopetaiivc della Romagna (Federation 
of Ruial Funds and Co-operative Societies of Romagna), see Vknanzto Gabriotti : La Coo 
perazione di Credito nelhi Romagna Cent tale, Bagnacavrillo, 1911. 
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Liabilihe^ 

Ura» lifiiB ]ira& 


Trust deposits 

j, 27 (>,() 08.17 

.5,455,818.73 

4,049,820.76 

Current debit accounts . , 

60,122 85 

57,667 31 

17. ^76-53 

Interest not due and various 




liabilities 

24,810.77 

42,771.98 

40,645.05 


,5,361,841.79 

3.556,258 02 

4,707,842.14 

Society's cai)ital 

125,528.37 

H 7 . 3 I 5 -I 4 

167,788.97 


J 4 « 7 . 37 <>-i 6 

3 . 703 . 573 -i<» 

4,875,631 11 

Interest credited and })rofits 




for 10 months. . . 

124,926.10 

1.50,254.08 

i 42 ,(, 3 i)hh, 


3,612,296 20 

3 ,« 33 ,^ 27.24 

5 ,oi 8 ,. 570 . 2 o 


lii 1904 the federated funds numbered twenty-nine and had 2,044 mem- 
bers, a capital of 12,674 lira>s, trust deposits for 368,292 liras, Ioanns to mem- 
bers for 308,157 liras, dejx)sits on current credit account for 83,781 liras, 
securities for 20,941 liras, and 113,581 liras in cash, merchandise and various 
assets. The progress which this federation has realized is therefore truly 
noteworthy (1). 

Its working has always been regular. In order better to fullil its task 
it unified the by-laws and administrative and book-keeping systems ol its 
federated funds, and for this end suppled them with the necessary forms 
and books of which it has an important store. 

In order to su|>ervise its affiliated societies it revises their deeds and 
documents, and inspects them on the principles contained in a special guide, 
known as the Guida per le hpezioni alle Casse Rurali and drawn u]> by 
its secretary. 

A special committee has the duty of advising and supervising the funds 
as to investing any sums in excess of the amount they need. Theoe sums 
are generally used to buy securities or titles. 

The federation also holds courses in bookkeeiing for the secretaries 
of co~o])erative societies. In 1907 it organized a congress of the rural 
funds of Emilia and Romagna. It acquired legal form in 1917. 

5) Tuscan Group. •— Almost all the rural funds of Tuscany are or- 
ganized. They adhere to the Interprovincial Fund of Florence, which 
extends its activity over a large number of funds in the provinces of Flo- 
rence, Pisa, vSiena and Grosseto and to the diocesan federations of Pis- 

(i) For more data as to this federation sec, in addition to its annual reports, the single 
issue which it published on i May ic>it on the occasion of the fourth federal fHc of the rural 
and popular funds of the piovince of Bologna 
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toia and Arezzo. In the other provinces the number of funds is some- 
what restricted. 

6) The Federations of Adriatic Central Italy. — All these federations 
are of recent date. They have their respective offices at Fano, Senigallia, 
Fermo and Amatrice. The federation at Amatrice was founded in 1911 
and is active in the eleven communes of the circondario of Cittaducale in 
the province of Aquila. It annually exercises its functions as an inspector 
which have contributed to ensuring the regular administration and book- 
keeping of its adherent funds. 

7) Southern Group. — Of late the South has been the .object of spe- 
cial care on the part of the directors of Catholic activity in Italy. The 
Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rurali had confided the supervision of 
small rural credit to the institution, then in existence, which was called 
Credito Ccntrdde del Lazio and which carried on in several centres a truly 
useful work. It was founded in 1909 and became active on i January 1910 
as a federation and a central fund. Its aim was, according to its by-laws, 
to develop and promote the Catholic institutions for small credit in Rome 
and Latium and to indicate to them the path they should follow The 
Catholic economic institutions of Ivatium could become members of this 
institution and had a right to obtain credit and advice from it. The adnii- 
uisdrative council annually nominated a consultative committee made 
np of two or three persons who were res]>onsible for snpplyingT the techni- 
cal and legal information uecassar}^ to their working to the Credito Cen- 
tral and the societies associated with it and to visit these societies. In- 
spections had to take place every year. The federative work of the Credito 
Centrale was intensively carried on until IQ17. The Federazione Laziale 
delle Casse Rurali e Operaie was then constituted as a co-operative joint 
'^tock society by a deed of 27 June 1917, and its regular activity has con- 
tinued. 

There are federations belonging to the same group. They are the 
Federation of Cosenza which was founded in 1902 and now groups 41 funds ; 
those of Benevento and Salerno, both founded in 1916 ; that of Ripatran- 
soue, founded in i()i7 ; and that of Reggio di Calabria which was founded 
in 1915 to grou]) the eight rural funds of the five dioceses of the province. 
This last federation has introduced a uniform method of book-keei:>ing into 
all its funds. Since a further need was felt for a central financial insti- 
tution, a Cassu Centrale Federativa was constituted at Reggio by a deed 
of ig July 1916. It has been working for a year in a satisfactory man- 
pier. The federated funds are now twelve in number, and others are in 
course of formation as a consequence of the propaganda work, extending 
into the province of Catanzaro, of the federation. 

8) Sicilian Group. — The funds of Sicily are attached not only to 
the diocesan federations but also to a district organization, the Segreta- 
riato Regionale Siciliano per le Opere Economico-Sociali (i) which belongs 
to the Sicilian Regional Catholic Union. This Secretariat was founded 


(t) SiciUati Regional Secretariat lor l^iiomlco 'Social Workti 
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at the Regional Congresb of Catana on 5 October 1908, and has been working 
regularly for several years, thanks to the services rendered by the inspectors. 
It desires, among other aims, to co-ordinate, by means of opportune 
guidance and the application of pratical rules, the plans and the activity 
of the institutions ; to promote the formation of provincial federations ; 
ao supervise, by means of the foundatioij of an inspectorate and of a right 
tf inspection over all adherent institutions, their economic and moral 
octivity, and the maintenance of their fundamentally religious character 
and of their spirit of true co-operation ; to help and to protect tlie adherent 
institutions when these meet with difficulties in their relations with the 
Treasury or individuals, forming for them, as much as possible, an office 
of consultation and advice 

As regards federations, there are now in Sicily four of these, having 
their respective headquarters at Palermo, Caltanissetta, Catana and Gir- 
genti. The federation of Girgenti was formed in April 1899, and received 
in 1910 a well defined constitution, by-laws approved by the bishop, a 
president, a secretary and a federal council. It directed the co-operative 
movement by means of its agents of propaganda who also acted as inspec- 
tors, and by means of the meetings of federal delegates which it held fre- 
quently. Having acquired legal form it founded two federal sections in 
the districts of Bivona and Sciacca. The services which the federation 
has rendered are familiar. It has afforded advice, protection and super- 
vision and made collective purchases. 

To complete these notes we give in the Table on page 201 some data 
as to the situation of the local federations of Catholic rural funds on 31 De- 
cember 1916. 

As has been said, thevse federations are 111 their turn attached to the 
Federazione Italiana delle Cusse Rurali which on 31 December 1916 repre- 
sented 1,049 comprising 114,158 members. Tliis federation is an 

integral part of the Unione Economic oSooiale fra i ( uttolici Italiani which 
is the great co-ordinating and directing centre of all tJie economic and 
social organizations and institutions of Catholics in Italy. 



' Situation of local federations of Catholic rural funds on December iqi6. 
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mIvScki.i.aneoUvS information rfxatinc; to co-operation 

AND AvSSOCIATION IN VARIOl\S^CODNTRIES. 


BELGIUM. 


THE « BOERKNBONT) IN 1916. La Rijofine Socia'e, Paris, i- 6 March 10 iK. 

The Reforme Socide resumes as follows the report presented to the 
general meeting of the Boerenhond on 28 May 1917 by Canon Luj^lgneiiv^ : 

In 1916 the Boerenhond attempted to assist not only agriculturists 
but the entire Belgian population. The insj^ectors neVer ceased to visit 
as often as possible the agricultural gilds and the sections of these in districts 
in which militar)'' occupation did not prevent their ingress. They thus 
ke])t in touch with the rural population, encouraged and advised them, and 
beard their grievances and complaints in orderto transmit these to the pro- 
per quarters. Often they had the satisfaction of drawing the attention of 
the occupying power to circumstances which were worthy of interest. At the 
same time they supplied members of the Boerenhond with valuable informa- 
tion as to multiple measures and ordinance's so complex that they might 
involve farmers in serious difficulties. 

Where material interests were concerned, the association endeavoured 
to ensure that the farmer should have a .sufficiency of concentrated foods 
to feed his live stock and thb manures essential to the maintenance of his 
crops in the districts which have .suilered most. It also did everything ]) 03 - 
sible to obtain that the requisition of harv^ested grain should be well regulat- 
ed and that there should be a good supply of seed for the autumn sowing, 
a particularly difficult undertaking owing to the insi fficiem y of the previous 
harvest and the poor quality of the grain harvested in most districts Latei, 
when a new tax had been laid on agricultural profits which would have hea- 
vily burdened farmers, especiall}^ small holders, the Boerenhond felt it 
incumbent on itself to ask for the necessary alleviations for small holders. 
Finally, to defend agricultural producers again.st the accusation of having 
made use of the existing circumstances in order to realize excessive profits 
by charging unduly high prices, the association's council of management 
circulated throughout the country a manifesto which made the state of 
aft airs clear and showed the injustice of imputing to all farmers, without 
distinction, a fault which has been committed only by a small number of 
speculators who had foigotten both their duty and their interest. 

The following are the chief general measures which were put in 
practice. 
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The particular activity ol each group comprised in the association's 
framework did not lessen. Agricultural unions, the farmers' leacue, the 
horticultu/ists' federation, the purchase and sales counter, the inspectorate 
of dairies, the central credit fund, the inspectorate ofruial gilds and funds, 
all worked with perfect regularity and with the maximum result possible in 
the existing circumstances. 

The activity of the central credit fund was especially important, 1916 
being a most important year of its existence. The continuous increase 
of new affiliations and the considerable influx of savings deposits were par- 
ticularly striking. Thus 44 new funds were affiliated in 1915 and 48 in 
igi6, and the total sum of deposits which increased by six million francs in 
1915 did so by sixteen million francs in 1916. Of the 873 rural funds which 
now exist in Belgium (as against only 777 at the outbreak of war) 485 are 
attached to the central fund. Moreover the central fund's capital increas- 
ed by 308 members' shares, so that llu se numbered 9,370 on 31 December 
1916, and its guarantee ca])ital was brought up to 9,370,000 francs. As to 
the circulation of funds, this in 1913. the last normal year, did not exceed 
49,766,292 francs, but reached 63,009,921 francs in 1915, and in 1916 — 
to the surprise of the management itself — loi ,667,430 francs. At the same 
time the total amount of savings deposits was 38,698,018 francs on 31 De- 
cember 1916, as against only 16,110,371 francs at the end of 1913. 

The compiler of the report considers that this increase, which was 
truly extraordinary in view of the country's circumstances, was due to 
the large profits which the high prices of produce and reduction of farming 
capital allowed farmers to realize. There is no doubt ", he says, " that the 
lack of chemical manures caused a considerable economy, and it is no less 
certain that the exhausted soil wall later be in need of the fertilizing ele- 
ments which have lx?en taken from it. The famine in concentrated foods 
was an even more abundant source of saving ; but the effects of the intrinsic 
depreciation of stock and its reaction on dairy production wall long be 
iell ; and if farmers wlio W'ere obliged to rid themselves of their beasts re- 
ceived high prices for them thc}^ wx*re, on the other hand, compelled to fill 
their places when prices had not fallen. Every requisition took aw^ay many 
horses and swelled the farmers' savings ; but a farmer cannot do wathout 
horses, and will be obliged, after the wair, to procure others, and doubtless 
at exorbitant prices 

Thus all the deductions made from the figures do not give cause for 
rejoicing. It is none the less true that in the midst of the crisis through 
which they are passing the Belgians are showing a quite remarkable spirit 
of thrift, and that the influx of saved capital does credit to the central 
fund which owes the larger part of its success to the confidence it inspires 
and to its wise management. While most financial establishments have been 
led by circumstances to lower the rate of interest they pay on deposits, 
the central fund has been able continuously to keep this rate at 3 per cent, 
on deposits at sight, and thus has provided an investment, equally remune- 
rative and safe, for savings, and justified its reputation among local tunds 
and individuals. 
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TiRlTISH OOIA)NTBS 

Tlili) ANTIGUA ONION GRO\Vl?.RS»’ ASSOCIATION - - A^ncuUural News, vol XVI, 
No. |o6, Barhaflos, 17 November 1917. 

The Antigua Onion Growers’ Association, which we noticed in a pre- 
vious number of this review (i), was in a flourishing coUdition in 1916-1917. 

The onion crops of members were paid for at the rate of ic. per pound 
as soon as deliveries had been made at the association's premises. After- 
wards the onions were cured, graded, packed and maiketed by the associa- 
tion. After working expenses and a payment of 3 per cent, to the associa- 
tion’s general fund had been deducted, profits were distributed among the 
members in proportion to the quantit> of onions each of them had 
delivered. 

During 1916-1917 some thirty-four estates contributed their produce to 
the undertaking, and the total weight of the produce received at the asso- 
ciation’s premises was 302,968 lbs. 

. The total number of the crates shipped by the association was 5,664 
as against 5,333 in 1915-1916, the increase in the year being thus one of 311. 
This constitutes a record. Shipments were made to New York, Trini- 
dad, Martinique, Demerara. Canada, Barbados, St. Lucia, Grenada and 
St. Vincent. As the total number of crates of onions shipped from Antigua 
in 1916-1917 was 6,940, it is seen that 82 per cent, of the total crops was 
handled by the association. When all expenses had been paid the total sum 
available for distribution among growers was £1,855 9s', or 294c. for every 
100 pounds of onions delivered. In 1915-16 the distribution W'as at the 
rate of 88 %c. per iO(i lbs. of delivered onions, in 1914-15 at that of 51 He. 

All onion glowers on the island \vith two exceptions are members of 
the association. 


CANADA 

VlvGRTABUh GARDKNINir ON VACANl U<>TS OF URBAN AND SUBURBAN UAND. 

— The: Canadian HorticuUuttst, Torontc^ November 1017. 

The cultivation of vacant land near centres of })o])ulation was first 
practised on the American continent in Philadelphia in 1896 and it met 
with a great success. Everywhere the exploitation of land of this kind has 
been stimulated by the European war, and it has notably contributed to 
increase the total amount of garden produce. 

The example of Philadelphia was followed in other towns in the United 
States and in Canada. Toronto now possesses a flourishing organiza- 
tion, called the Toronto Vacant Lots Cultivation Association, which co- 
operates with the Rotary Club of Toronto. 


(t) See our issue for Januarv 1017, pajfie ift. 
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The association was founded in 1914 when it was holder of 75 gardens. 
It had 800 gardens in 1917 and anticipated that it would have i§oo this 
year. It consists of a president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, a secre- 
tar y, a superintendent and fifteen directors ; and it is supported by voluntary 
contributions. It secures unemployed land from its owners, manures, 
ploughs and harrows it, and then hands it over to citizens who promise to 
cultivate it thoroughly, providing them moreover with fourteen varieties 
of seeds. A lot holder pays only $i a year for all these privileges. The 
superintendent arranges for the ploughing and allotting of the sections, 
and also gives demonstrations of the best methods of cultivation. The 
various district Ratepayers' Associations give prizes for produce and for 
the best kept gardens. The Toronto Horticultural Society threw its annual 
vSeptember exhibition open to the city in 1917. Of the S350 it gave as pri- 
zes, no less than ^250 were won by the lot holders of the Toronto Vacant 
Tyots Association. 

Of the 800 gardeners of vacant lots 80 were discharged soldiers, 
some of them badly crippled. 

Kach lot has an area of from 3.500 to 6,000 square feet. vSome garde- 
ners realize a profit of as much as $150, very few less than $25. The aver- 
age return is about $ 50, which means a total of about $40,000. The cost 
to the association has been about $5.50 a lot. 

The lots have done much to keep down the price of vegetables. It 
is believed that they will also help the “ back to the land " movement, for 
several holders have already signified their intention of taking up land for 
themselves. 


(;R1' \T BRITXIN XKD IRKI/VXn. 

r. THE IRISH AORICIHyTXJRAE OROANIZATION SOCIFTY IN 1917 — Ddter 

Vol III, No. 2, Duliliii, February 1918 


The year 1916 was one of particular success for the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

The number of adherent societies fell from 991 to 958, but the. total 
membership, on the other hand, was increased by 3,701. The decline in 
the numlier of societies is explained by the fact that fifty pig and cattle 
supply scKieties in County Wexford were struck off the list because they 
did not k:eep accounts, 

A. Producers* Societies, — The creameries, which keep their lead among 
co-operative ehter|)rises in Ireland, slowly but .steadily increased during 
1916. Some of them have taken to cheesemaking, which has the advantage 
of not penalizing the neglect of winter dairy- work as does buttermaking. 

The number of existing co-operative creameries might be further in- 
creased a) by rendering the existing proprietary dairies co-operative, and 
h) by changing the system of agriculture in the large grazing districts of 
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Meath, Westmeath and Kildare* It is possible that dairy farming will 
be extended in these counties as a consequence of the tillage orders. 

The great need of the co-operative creameries is for a strong central 
trading organization. 

The agricultural societies are affected by the circumstance that the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society receives a grant from the Develop- 
ment Commissioners which subjects it to some government control, directed 
rather to the advancement of trading societies than to that of the general 
we fare of the rural population. In this way the central society is forbid- 
den to organize the so-called ** stores ", that is the societies supplying do- 
mestic necessaries, and may not engage in a large ‘ propaganda for render- 
ing rural trade generally co-operative. The local agricultural societies 
can still organize stores themselves after they have been founded. There 
is among co-operators a desire that there should be no restriction on the 
organization of stores. The general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society, held in December 1917, stated in a resolution that stores 
were particularly important i) because they allowed labourers as we 1 as 
farmers to benefit by co-oj^eration ; 2) because they organizad country 
producers as consumers, and thus encouraged a feeling of solidarity among 
producers and consumers and tended to bridge the gulf between dwellers 
in towns and the country ; 3) because their business, since they dealt in 
articles of general consumption, continued throughout the year, and there- 
fore the agricultural societies maintaining them could employ a i)ermanent 
paid secretary ; 4) because economical distribution becomes more and more 
important as prices rise ; and 5) because stores can be organize^ in towns 
and thus benefit town labourers. 

Dike the creameries the agricultural societies have, since they were 
first founded, increased in number ; but such increase has, as the following 
figures show, been in their case irregular. 


Year 

No. of Agricultuml 
Societies 

No. of 
Creameries 

PioporWou of Agri 
* cult oral SodeUcs 

to Creameries 

1896 

38 

53 

40.60 percent 

1899 

91 

171 

32,60 » » 

1904 

130 

209 

33.60 » 

1908 

166 

292 

38.60 » 

1911 

^71 

326 

31.60 » » 

1915 

219 

344 

38.60 » » 

1916 

... 234 

346 

41.60 » 


It is seen that in 1916 the agricultural societies increased propor- 
tionately more than the creameries. This is partly because economical 
distribution was made more than ever important by the high price of groce- 
ries and other domestic necessaries, and partly because there is an inevit- 
able limit to the possible number of co-operative creameries unless condi- 
tions of farming and ownership be modified. 
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The poultry societies decreased by one in 1916 but did good work. 

The flax societies were active in the matter of the government's methods 
in regard to the sale of flax which aroused much dissatisfaction. Twenty- 
five of these societies held a conference in Belfast at which they passed a 
number of resolutions relating to the production of flax, and these resolu- 
tions were adopted by the general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Orga- 
nization Society. • ^ 

As before, a couple of societies made bacon-curing their principal 
business in 1916, and several developed curing on a smdl scale for home 
consumption. This industry is however said to be endangered by the Food 
Control Orders. 

We have already given detailed accounts of co-operative fishing socie- 
ties (i) and of the co-operative wheat growing society at Foynes (2). 

B. Credit Societies. — In the last few years the number of co-operative 
credit societies has declined as is shown by the following figures : 


No. of Credit No. of Credit 

Year Societies Year - Societle*; 

1908 268 I9IJ 235 

19<^9 • • • • ^34 ^ 9^4 -^33 

r()io 237 1915 225 

1911 ........ 23b iqt6 224 

1912 23^ ' 


Of the 224 societies existing in 1916 only 116 furnished returns. The 
Central Co-operative Credit Society appears to be making no progress. 

The considerable fad in the number of societies since 1914 is ascribed 
to the fact that both the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board have recalled their loans. That this should cause the de- 
cline would seem to show that all the credit societies had not taken dee}) 
root in the soil. Such as have subsisted have steadily increased their busi- 
ness and become more stable ; and it may be that those which have lapvSed 
either were defectively managed or else supplied no serious need. Among 
the causes suggested for their disappearance are the following ; i)the cream- 
eries have absorbed a large share of the ability of rural Ireland ; 2) the 
joint stock banks have branches in every country town in Ireland, and have 
made it easy for the more prosperous farmers to do without co-operati\'e 
credit ; 3) in some cases the co-operative rural banks have fulfilled their 
mission and their beneficiaries are no longer in need of credit ; 4) through- 
out a large part of Ireland farmers, while they have improved their methods 
to some extent, diave not yet realized that tliey need capital in order to 
effect further developments ; 5) the deposit side of banking has been compa- 
ratively neglected in Ireland. 

(i) See our issue for December 1917, page 9. 

{«) See oui isjsue for July 19x7, page 
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In the future Irish farming is likely to need more capital. The short- 
age of imported foods will necessitate both an increase of the area under till- 
age, and more intensive agriculture involving the use of artificial manures 
and — in default of labour — of machinery. Artificial manures, machi- 
nery and imported foods for live stock are likely to be expensive. The 
joint-stock banks may supply the resultant needs for credit or it may be 
met by the State But Jf the joint-stock banks j^re inadequate to the oc- 
casion, and if there is a desire to escape the restrictions which generally 
accompany State grants, there may be a revival of co-operative credit. 

C. Finance. — The apparent total turnover of the societies in 1916 
was £6,099,880 and in IQ15 £4,657,036 ; and the increase in the year was 
therefore one of £1,442,844 or slightly more than 25 per cent. Since the out- 
break of war the increase has been one of about 80 per cent. That this fi- 
gure represents the amount of the increase only aj^parently is due to the 
lessened purchasing power of money. More accurate conclusions can be 
drawn from the figures relating to the output of the societies. This can- 
not be exactly estimated ; but if the case of butter be taken as tyifical, 
we find that 37 million pounds were produced in 1913, 36.99 million pounds 
in 1914, 37,6 million pounds in 1915, and 42,350,286 pounds in 1916. A 
certain amount of cheese has also been produced in the last couple of years. 
1916 therefore showed indubitably a largely increased prodiKtion. 

Since 1911 the proportion which cooperative trade bears to the whole 
trade of Ireland has steadily increased. If the figure one' be taken to repre- 
sent the value of the co-operative tracfe, we find that the value of the whole 
trade was 51 in 1911, 44 in 1912, 45 in 19x3, 42 in 1914 and only 37.5 in 

1915; 

The Irish Agricultural Organization Society suffers from lack of .sup- 
port from its adherent societies. In 1916 their fees for affiliation and sub- 
scriptions amounted to £3,257, having increased by £662 since 1915. 
3 'he society's annual expenses are however about £11,000 ; it has to meet an 
annual deficit of more than £5,000 which is largely but not entirely made 
good by grants from the Development Commissioners. At the general 
meeting last December a resolution to call upon the societies to subscribe 
a halfpenny in the pound Irom their turnover was unanimously adopted. 
If this resolution be carried into effect a sum between £14,000 and £15,000 
a year will be realized and the society will become independent. 

♦ 

2. TlDi^ IRISH FAKMJ'iRS’ UNION. — Ihtier Bnsine*iS^\o\ III, No, 2: Dublin, Fchmuy 

iqicS. 

The Irish Farmers' Union, which was founded in 1911, exists to pro- 
vide a central consultative agency for local farmers' associations. 

Its formation was due to a few county farmers' associations ; and at 
firvSt it seemed destined to fail because the.se local associations had not enough 
spare vitality to maintain a central union. But in 19x3 the Dublin lock- 
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out stimulated the energy of the County Dublin Farmers' Association, the 
most important body affiliated to the Union, and brought the farmers of 
County Dublin together ; and the lock-out was followed by the sj)ecial 
agricultural conditions caused by the war. In the autumn of 1914 the 
Irish Farmers'. Union was resuscitated by its original founders. 

Twenty-seven farmers' associations, all active in the three southern 
provinces, are now affiliated to it. They include the County Dublin Farmers' 
Association to which belong 300 farmers dwelling or farming in County 
Dublin. The other affiliated associations arc severally active either within 
a county or witliin a less district centring in a market-town. An affiliated 
association pays a fee of two pounds and is then entitled to send two dele- 
gates to the union’s meetings. The tmion meets quarterly in the rooms of 
the County Dublin Farmers’ Association, and emjdoys and pays the same 
vSecietary as this latter body. It has a committee of twenty members which 
meets every month and a number of standing committees. It receives no 
governmetit grant but is entirely sclf-sup]>orting. 

As regards pros[Xictive additional members of the Union, numerons 
associations are springing up on all sides. In County Wexford twenty-six 
associations have formed a county farmers’ union and this is negotiating 
as to its affiliation. Some Ulster farmers have attended me^etings of the 
Irish Farmers’ Union, atul the latter body has been in communication 
with the Ulster Farmers' Union, but so far the two unions have not 
attempted to combine. 

The work hitherto accompli.shed by the Irish Farmers’ Union has been 
mainly iu the direction of influencing tlic government of Ireland in the in- 
terest of farmers, and although small it has been important. The union 
has obtained a hearing from the Department of Agriculture, and it obtained 
a hearing from the Irish Convention although it failed to secure re])resenta- 
tion on that bod3^ When the Central Wages Board was formed in 
Se])tember 1917 it secured a seat on it for its pro^ddent. 

As regards the place which farmers should give to co-operation there 
is a difference of o])iriioii among the members of this union and other ex- 
perts. On the one hand ]\Ir. Russell of the Irish Agriailtural Organization 
vSociety strongly advocates the development of co-operation as a means 
of eliminating the middleman, and criticizes the fanners' associations be- 
longing to the union : they are, he says, so dominated by traders that 
the tame fanners in them actually made it a boast that the>^ were not going 
to trade or do anything which would lessen the profits of the middlemen 
On the other hand some of the farmers belonging to the associations state 
that the}^ have no time to spare from their fanning to give to the commit- 
tee meetings of co-oj>erative societies ; that they must leave trade and manu- 
facture to middlemen and manufacturers. The fact is that the associa- 
tions which form the union flourish in districts where large and mixed ra- 
ther than small farming is the rule, and where therefore farmers can realize 
])rofits without the strict economy at which a co-operative society aims. 
The union however acknowledged the uses of co-operation to some extent 
when its meeting of 25 July 1917 resolved that where local and other cir- 
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cumstances point to the necessity for the formation of co-operative socie- 
ties for the buying of farmers* requirements and the selling of their produce, 
associations affiliated with this union shall be free to act as they may indi- 
vidually desire 

The union also pursues a work of education. It instructs its adherent 
farmers on points of hygiene important to their children's health ; and it 
has resolved ** that in view of the great importance of agriculture to Ire- 
land this union considers the education afforded in county schools should 
be in large measure directed towards giving pupils an intelligent insight 
into matters appertaining to rural life and conditions 

regency of TUNIS. 

THE NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN 1916 (i) — Report of the business of the native 
thrift societies in 1916111 the Journal offictel 7 'umsten, 22 December 1917. 


Financial Situation. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
increased their assets amounted in 1916 to the following sums : 


1. Recoveries on credit of former societies . . . 

2. Recoveries on additional centimes of the 

3.713-15 

francs 

medjba tax 


' 8,172.86 

v> 

3. Quota due to the native thrift societies of re- 



cover! es of temporary subscriptions . . . 

150.148.18 

)) 

A. Additional centimes of the canoun tax on 



olive and date trees : 
a) Years before 1910 .... 

989 85 1 

1 158,065.10 


h) 1910 and later years . 

5. Additionnel centimes of the 

157.075-25 ! 

» 


achouY tax : 

a) Years before 1910 . 

1,390-52 i 

1 217,137.60 


b) 1910 and later years . 

215,747.08 j 


6. Additional centimes of the 




Djerba land tax 


9.326.19 

9 

7. Additional centimes of mradjus 


3,420.09 

» 

8. Recoveries of costs of management and 



commission : 




a) for loans of seeds . . . 

11,272.29 ' 

I 


h) for mortgage loans 
c) for advances to affiliated 

85.526.57 ( 

r 

► 98,216.72 

9 

societies 

1,417.86 J 

1 


9. Recovery of gifts and legaaes . 


1,000.00 

9 

10. State advance taken from sum annually due 



by the Banque de TAlg^rie . 


15,497.69 


Total . . . 

864,697.58 



(i) For the activity of these societies during 1915 see our issue for February 1917, page 25. 
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Independently of receipts increasing assets, 2,841,969.45 francs were 
recovered in 1916 fiom the amount of loans. This sum was made up as 


follows : 




I. Loans of seeds 

1908-09 

3,162.11 

francs 

2. 

1909-10 . . . 

3.75932 

y 

3- 

19TO-11 

17,605.86 


4. 

1911-T2 

980.16 


5- 

1912-13 

117,712.38 

» 

6. 

1913-14 

63,156.92 


7- 

1914-15 

1,338,696.42 

> 

8. 

1915-16 

542,630.52 


g. I/)ans of subsistence 

1908-09 

9,188.61 


10. j 

T910-11 .... 

I;23I.3i 


II. » > 

1912-13 

1.235.90 


12. >' >» 

1913-14 .... 

11,683.95 



1914-15 • 

575.«83.5 o 


14. Mortgage loans . 


65,892.92 

>1 

15. Advances to co-operative societies . . . 

89.949--57 


Total . . . 

Carried over from recoveries increasing assets 

2,841,969.45 

• 

of societies. . . . 


864,967.58 


General total of recoveries in 1916 

3.7 ‘i 6,937.03 

* 


Thus although the harvest of 1916 was good only in certain districts 
the recoveries of the native thrift societies were satisfactory. Their as- 
sets under the head of the centime^ additional to direct taxes, which con- 
stitute the real subscriptions of members, increased by a sum of 546,270,02 
francs, and this has been surpassed only in 1911. 

Moreover the total costs of management and the commission, which 
represent the profit realized on the loans made, amounted to 98,216.72 
francs, and this gives a notable advance on preceding years. 

Finally a gift of 1,000 francs, offereePto the societies by the Tunisian 
Chemical Manures Society on the occasion of a first delivery of super- 
posphates for the loans of the season 1916-1917, figures among the receipts 
increasing the assets of the societies. 
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Repayment of loans took place normally in 1916. A total sum of 
2,841,969.45 francs was recovered under this head. 

Recoveries by the kaids and the sheikhs, on behalf of the native thrift 
societies, of loans of seeds and subsistence had not up to 1916 given rise to 
any remitment to these native officiels. The decree of 20 May 1907 which 
instituted the native thrift societies contemplated that any help which these 
organizations of mutual aid might obtain should be rendered freely. How- 
ever in view of the development of lending operations it seemed just to 
indemuitfy the native chiefs for the extra work and responsibility which 
such opeiations imix)sed on them Therefore a decision of 5 January 1916 
allotted to them from i J anuary 1916 i per cent, of all recoveries of loans of 
seeds and subsistence, to be divided in equal parts between the kaids and 
the sheiklis. 

Loans granted. — Since the harvest of 1915 was defective in ceitaiu 
regions, notably in Sahel and in the ceiitre and the south; the societies had 
to face for the 1915-1916 season loans of grain as seed amounting to 32,899 
quintals of wheat and 24,297 quintals of barley and entailing an ex- 
penditure of 1,043,749.82 francs + 524,407.84 francs = 1,568,157.66 francs, 
that is 31.72 francs per quintal of wheat and 21.58 francs per quintal of 
barley, sacks included. 

Further in 1916 the native thrift societies made loans of seed potatoes 
for the first time, thus distributing 87.50 quintals in the kaidat of Soiisse. 
The seed potatoes cost 2,325.60 francs, or 60.50 the delivered quintal. 

The only advance made in the form of a moilgage loan in 1916 was a 
supplementary loan of 15,000 francs to the reci])ient of a former loan. 
This was in res])onse to the only application foi such a loan made to the 
native thrift societies. Although on piinciple loans of this kind have been 
suspended for the period of the wai, the societies are disposed to receive 
requests for them which particular!} des^Tve attention. 

Tlie following table shows that advances to co-operative societies 
amounted in 1916 to 100,586.55 francs. 



Operatious effect«i 
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Assets of Societies on 31 December 1916. — No expenditure occurred 
in 1916 to diminish the receipts increasing assets and these therefore 

amounted to the net sum of 864,697.58 francs 

to which should be added the amount of the socie- 
ties’ assets as shown by the last report namely . . 4,951,915.43 « 


The total on 31 December 1916 was therefore 3,816.613.01 » 

These assets were made up as follows : 


1. Cash in hand 970,23^.42 francs 

2. Still lo be recovered from loan.s of seeds in 1908*09 .... 46,547.26 » 

-i. ^ , .) 1909-10 .... 24,431.21 » 

I. .i . > -> 1910-11 .... * 76,972.89 » 

5. .. > IQI2-I3 .... 348,463.63 

6. w .. ) .. 1913-14 . • • 136,176.62 » 

7. '• ' > >' 1914-15 . ■ • . Ii94i»999*26 » 

>' . , , „ loiS-iO . . . 1,027,852.74 

<1 lyomis ('>f subsistence mi 1913-1 ; 5<>»938.o8 

1". " j I<)13-I4 ^8,319,75 

11, Mortgage loans 1,61?, 521. 10 

12, Advances to co-o])erativc bocieties .... 42, 3r) 1,14 » 

1^1 Sums advanced 011 31 December 1916 foi loans of seeds 111 

1916 17 and not yet distributed among the debtor societies . 98,^36.24 


Total . . . 0,402,110.4 , 


whence iiiusl be de(lucte<l the amount of recoveries of subsistence 
loans ol 1909, i()iT and r<<i4-i9i5, to b(> repaid lo the Slate which 
advaiiccfl Iheni : 

it) loans ol J909 9,188,61 francs ^ 

/.') » ''Kill " 5S<5,.V'I.4- 

0 ” » K)14.I3 575.083.50 > 


KemaiudtT 


-,,8i(),6i ^,01 
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THK l)R\TaX)PMK>;T Of INSURANCE AGAINvST HAIL [continued). 


Sot'RCK: 

UouRBrCK (1) Juf aucl 1). W.) (of Cologne): Dte Deutsihc Hagiiversichcrung hi Wiri 

'iL haft und Rc( hi tier \’'ersu)u'fung — Supplement to Miiieilungenfut die offentlichen Feuer- 
ocrsirkcjung'i Anstalten, t ublished the Verbund offentlicher Fcuerrersichertings-Anslai- 
ien in Deutschland — Year, new scries, 6th year, Nos, i atrl 2. 87 pp. , Kiel, Febniary 
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Having described the development of organizations insuring agtiinst 
hail, considered ingroups, we have stillto make use of a whole series of data 
which will give us a better insight into their business. Where certain 
aspects of the question are concerned we have already been able to give a 
total figure which bore in general on the period from 1881 to 1915. In the 
ensuing tables there will be question of certain analyses of these totals. 

The following elements will occur in the order in which they are cited : 
a view' of the aggregate development of these organizations, giving details 
as to insured sums, premixims, the amount of losses, costs of administration, 
and the various reserve funds ; the four last named items of liability in the 
societies' books expressed as percentages of the insured sums ; some details 
as to the premiums and losses of local unions from 1908 to 1915, and the re- 
sults shown by each of these societies in their reports for 1915. 

I^et us state at once that the period from 1881 to 1915 comprises the 
years t88t, 1885, T8()Cb 1895, and 1900 and every year from iqootoi9T5. 


§ 12, Dp:vEWPME:Nr of aee the organizations, tai^en together, 
FROM 1881 TO 1915. 

A, — We will at once show, for the years indicated, the sums insured, 
the premiums and the amount of losses. These two latter items will 
eventually Tt)c expressed in terms of a percentage of the first (Table A) , 
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Table A. — Development of the cemhined organizations. 


Year 

Sums 

iusured 

l*retnivim& 

%, of sums 
iusured 

Amount 
of losses 

% of^aums 
insured 


marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1881 

1 ,628,096,043 

15,274.403 

0.94 

12,661,249 

0.78 

1885 

1.625,346,555 

18,914,051 

1. 16 

17,222,352 

1.06 

1890 

2,229,665,971 

21,282,490 

1. 00 

17,622,577 

0.79 

1895 

2,295,176.535 

19,476,273 

0.85 

14,484,423 

0.63 

1900 

2,661,359,191 

24,912,381 

0.94 

21,317,356 

0.80 

1901 

2,643,855,604 

26,125,586 

0.99 

21,458,323 

0.81 

1902 

2,861,371,419 

29,808,709 

1. 04 

27,890,636 

0.98 

1903 

2,852.4()8,573 

28,566,572 

1. 00 

24,015,810 

0.85 

1904 

2,892,774,523 

26,628,412 

0.()2 

18,955,014 

0.66 

1905 

2.961-575,5^3 

41,794,485 

1.41 

45,340,094 

1.53 

1906 

3,108,186,615 

42,608,003 

1.37 

41,611,084 

1-34 

1907 

3,152,164,715 

43,797,427 

^•39 

41,921,289 

1-33 

1908 

3,275,802,696 

54.095.457 

i.(>5 

55.619.993 

1.70 

1909 

3,166,700,005 

31,322,026 

0.99 

i6,636,05() 

0.53 

1910 

3.330,353.813 

53,6f)2,403 

l.bT 

48,980,586 

1.47 

IQII 

3,310,235,912 

3,^,516,528 

1.04 

21,644,060 

0.65 

1912 

3,522,669,487 

43,941,655 

1.26 

36,284,043 

1.03 

1913 

3.561,955,812 

37,499,864 

T.04 

25,042,954 

0.70 

1914 

3.652,595,376 

44,076,440 

1. 21 

34.236,051 

0.93 

1915 

4,157,691,390 

36,926,621 

0.89 

25,741,816 

0.62 


Between the and the last date for which we have data the insured 
sums passed, as is seep, from 1,628,096,043 marks to 4,157,691,390 marks, 
the progressive movement being almost continuous save for a fall of 2 ,740,488 
marks between 1881 and 1885, of 17,503,587 marks between 1900 and 1901, 
and of 8,872,846 marks between 1902 and 1903; while from 190810 1909 a 
fall is registered of 109,192,691 marks, and from 1910 to 19x1 another of 
20,117,901 marks. To sum u]): between 1881 and 1915 this most import- 
ant figure was multiplied by slightly more than two and a half. 

The amount of ])remiums was multiplied by 2.4. It puvssed from 15,274,403 
marks to 36,916,621 marks, suffering in the same period the following falls : 
one of 1,806,217 marks between 1890 and 1895; one of 1,242,137 marks 
between 1902 and 1903; ope of 1,938,160 marks between 1903 and 1904 ; 
of 22,773,431 marks between 1908 and 1909; of 19,145,875 marks 
between 1910 and 1911; of 6,441,791 marks between 1912 and 1913; 
and of 7,149,819 marks between 1914 and 1915. Such fluctuations 
were possible owing to the rise to 41,794,485 marks in 1905 and even 
to 54,095,457 marks in 1908. In 1881, when- the period began, the 
percentage which premiums formed of the amount of the insured sums was 
almost at its lowest, being 0.94, and in 1915 it was 0.89, while in 1895 it 
reached its very lowest level, being 0.85. The bulk of associations insuring 
against hail being mutual societies, it follows that there is very great 
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approximation between the figure representing losses incurred and that 
standing for premiums received, and in consequence the percentage of 
premiums has oscillated from a minimum of 0.85 to a maximum of 1.65. 

The amount of losses rose from 12,661,249 marks to 25,641,816 marks, 
that is it did no more than double durii^ this period. It should be noticed 
that it even reached 55>6i9,993 marks, a sum slightly in excess of the sum of 
the premiums, in 1908. This same circumstance was produced in 1905, a 
year in which premiums stood at 41,794,485 marks and losses at 45,340,094 
marks. It will be seen that the data we possess do not show a loss during 
a period of this duration except in the two years mentioned. 

As regards the percentage of the insured sums formed by losses, this 
ranged from 0.7 to 0.62 and even sank to 0.53 in 1909. In 1908 it was at 
ts maximum, being 1.70. 


§ 13. Development of the various categories of societies 
FROM 1881 to 1915. 

a) The total figures can be distributed among the different categories of 
societies as shown by the data in tables a) to r). In table a) the insured sums 
are thus distributed. 

They ])assed from 786,457,088 marks in 1881 to 963,655,083 marks in 
1915. but in 1907 reached i ,077,173,625 marks. Since between 1881 and 1885 
they had fallen to 709,048,813 marks, the increase between 1885 and 1915 
was one, in round figures, of 275 million marks. We do not know whether this 
item continued to rise after 1915, but it is to be noted that between 1914 
and 1915 a rise of 83 million marks is found. 

The sums insured by the territorial mutual societies having initial 
and additional premiums passed from 610/268,910 marks in 1881 to 
2,127,773,581 marks in 1915. Fluctuations were few during this period : 
there was a fall of 61,374,138 marks between 1900 and 1901, one of 
4,669,117 marks between xcp 2 and i(K>3, one of 22,935,385 marks between 
IQIO and 1911. 

The territorial mutual societies lumng distributory premiums insured 
I49>760;045 marks in 1881 and 410,078,326 marks in 1915. Between 1881 
and 1903 three retrograde movements are noted : a fall of 20,169,770 marks 
between 1881 and 1885, another of 10,814,675 marks between 1890 and 1895, 
and a third of 5,250,975 marks between 1902 and 1903. Since insured sums 
still amounted to 150,876,175 marks in 1905, this group of societies may be 
said to have marked time for some twenty years, and to have accomplished 
all its increase in the fifteen subsequent years. Since the sums insured b}’ 
this group were almost tripled, progress in the last period indicated was 
very certain. 
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Taber a). — Sums insured 




Territorial mutual societies 

n 

1 


Year 

Stock 

companies l 

having 

initial 

and 

additional 

premiums 

having j 

distributor^ i Total 
premiums 

1 l33>cal i 

organiza- 1 
' tions 

1 

state 

institutions 

Foreign 

sodeUcs 

„ — 

marks 

1 

marks 

marks | marks 1 

I ^ 

1 marks 

- 1 

marks 

- “ 

1 

I marks 

i88x 

786,557,088^ 

610,268,910 

1 1 

' 149,790,045 760,058,955 

81,480,000! 


1,504,644 

1885 

709,048,813 1 

694,441,878 

1 129.620,275’ 824,062,153' 

70,580,0001 

20,150.9451 

428,910 

1890 

867,439.792 

l, 057 , 76^359 

133,4^1,450 1,191,172,809! 

85,990,000 

84,634,460! 

! 

J895 

855.361,373' 

1,099,600,637 

122,596,775 1,222,197,412! 

78,180,000' 

139,437,850' 


2900 

982,670,229 

1,238,236,497 

144,720,925 1.382,957,42a 

101,220,000 

194.5x1,540 


2901 

9551619.600 

1,229,263,939 

150,876,175 1,380,140,114! 

103,000,000 

205,095,890 


1902 

1,056,415,303 

1,301,747,081 

169,737,475 1,471,484,556 

117,650,000 

215,821,560 

- 

1903 

1,050,140,129 

1,297,077,964 

164,486,500! 1,461,564,464 

117,450,000 

223,343.980 


1904 

1,060,915,190 

1.302,395,453 

171,804,900 1,474,200,353 

125,850,000 

231,808,980 


1905 

1,073,064,3661 1,342,248,397 

185,296,600 1,527,544,997 

131,440,000 

229,526,160 


1906 

1,121.347.348 1,407,768,837 

202,934,100 1,610,702,937 

144,890,000 

231,246,330 


1907 

1,07^73,625, 1,456,939.680! 

224,175,400' 1,681,115,080^ 

157,840,000 

236,036,010* 


1908 

GO 

0 

0 

1,538,293,8671 

247, 553 , *50 1,785,847,017 

i66,i63,637| 

254,587,760 


1909 

930,716.931 

1,539,026.955 

259,913,150 1,798,940,10s 

169,482,349 

267,560,620 

— 

1910 

941,650,425! 

1,652,034,908 

283,814,4001 1,935,849,308 

179,821,290 

273,032,790 

~ 

19TI 

902,058,2491 

1,629,099,523 

304454,300 1,933.553,823 

208,693,500 

275,930,340 


1922 

908,261,183 

1,783,173,9741 

317,786,204 2,100,960,178 

230 , 038 , 3 f >6 

283, 409,760 

— 

1913 

900,572,776 

1,823,335,433 

32^,501,173 2,148,836,6061 

23 i. 444,?30 

281,102,200 


1914 

1 900,299,0151 

1,861.600,975 

335,315,273' 2,196,916,248 

236,969,253 

3 18,41 0,860 1 

" 

1915 

983,655,0831 

2,127,773,581, 

410,078,326 2,537,851,907 

325,000,000 

311,184,400 

— 


Whether the territorial mutual societies exact initial and additional 
or distnbutory premiums they have the great point of resemblance that 
their premiums are fixed. Therefore their groups may be considered to- 
gether, if only for the purpose of noting the degree of importance which 
mutual institutions have acquired in the sphere of insurance against hail. 
It is seen that they insured 760,058,955 marks m 1881 and were able to 
increase this sum to 2,537,851,907 marks in 1915. Out of an increase of 
505,106,014 marks, found to have occurred between 1914 and 1915 in the 
total sums insured against hail in Germany, 340,935,659 marks are to be 
assigned to the territorial mutual socities taken together. 

The local organizations have made even more progress. They insured 
81,480,000 marks in 1881 and 325,000,000 marks in 1915. During the period 
under consideration therefore the sums insured were quadrupled. The pro- 
gress so indicated is of much the same kind as that we have already noted as 
standing to the credit of the territorial mutual societies having distribu- 
tory premiums. The amount insured by the local associations remained 
tationary for more than fifteen years, a period of oscillations which produced 
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no stable rise, and then, from igoo onwards, a persistent rise, without any 
relapses, occurred. 

The sums insured at the Bavarian State Institute are indicated by 
data which cover the period from 1885 to 1915. In 1885 the figure which 
stood for them was 20,150,945 marks, in 1915 it was 311,184,400 marks. 
Thus the increase was considerable, the earlier figrure being multiplied by 
fifteen. In 190T, however, the amount reached was already 205,095,890 
marks, which shows that after having been multiplied by ten in the space 
of fifteen years these sums could not continue to rise at the same rate. The 
increase became much slower but it was still almost constant. It should 
be noted moreover that the maximum amount, namely 318,410,860 marks, 
was reached in 1914. 

As regards foreign societies, the sums they insured are of very little 
importance. In 1885 they insured 1,504,643 marks, and 428,910 marks 
in 1890, For the rest of the period under consideration there are 
no data. 

b) Table b) is concerned with the distribution of premiuths. 

These in the stock companies were represented by 7,196,003 marks in 
1881 and by 11,079,026 marks in 1915. The fluctuations have not been ex- 
cessive : in 1885 premiums were at their minimum figure, namely 6,671,118 
marks, and they were at their maximum, namely 11,079,026 marks, in 1906. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
showed 5,310,865 marks as the figure reprc'senting their premiums in 1881, 
and this had passed to 15,909,020 marks in 1915. Since premiums were not 
fixed it is not astonishing that their amount fluctuated considerably during 
this period. This minimum, 5 million marks, sul^sequentl}’^ varied, rises 
and falls succeeding each other, and the maximum, 33,003,319 marks 
occurred in 1910. 

The same fluctuations occurred among the territorial mutual societies 
having distributory premiums, the premiums of which amounted to 
I', 746, 535 marks in 1881 and to 3,621,890 marks in 1915, l>eing at their 
minnnura, namely 747,751 marks, in 1895, and at their maximum, 
namely 4,630,860 marks, in ic>o8. 

The premiums of the territorial mutual societies aggregated 7,057,400 
marks in x88i and 19,530,910 marks in 1915 ; the maximum, namely 
36,911,796 marks, occurring in 1908. 

The local organizations had premiums amounting to 1,021,000 marks 
in 18S1 and to 1,830,000 marks, the maximum, in 1915. Their minimum 
was 361,000 marks and occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had premiums amounting to 238,067 
marks in 1885 and to 4,486,685 marks in 19T5. The most accentuated 
rise occurred between 1885 and igoo, the ])remiums amounting to 2,474,605 
marks at the latter date. The maximum, 4,992,443 marks, was reached 
in 1914, 

The premiums of 'foreign ^cieties passed from 14,7x6 marks in 1885 
to 4,090 marks in 189O1 
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Tabde 1) - Premiums. 


Tfrrltorial mutual Hociciu's 



1 stork 




state 

1 Foicign 


havlij;' 

hiving 


turj^ajiba 



Y tTIt 

, initial niul 

romp.mio, add-tio.ial 

distritmtoi s 

Total 

lions 

Institute 

societiefi 


1 rrmiums 

pi emmm*. 






' marks marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

in.'irks 

murks 

1881 

7,190,003 

>, 74''.,535 

7,057,400 

1,021,000 


- 

1 883 

6,671,118 9,366,112 

2,263,0-181 

11,629,150 

36 1 ,000 

238,067 

M .7 

1890 

8,211,912 10,034,672 

i, 4 f' 7.562 

11,522.234^ 

545,000 

999,254 

4,(u 

1895 

8,073,722 8,612,007 

747.751 

9.359,758 

375,000 

1,667,793 


1900 

9.219,927 11,659,401, 

1,004,448; 

12,663,849 

554,000 

2,474.605 

- 

1901 

9,044,208 12,530,962 

1 ^ 86,347 

13,717.309 

680,000 

2,684,069 

- 

1902 

10 , 399.399 14.169,349 

1,647,171 

15.816,520 

7 1 0,000 

2,882,790 

— 

1903 

10,487,302 13,180,964 

1,217,908 

14.398,872 

595.000 

3.085,398 

- 

190 f 

|I<^* 45 I ,336 10,589,079 

1,099,178 

1 1 688,257 

805,000 

3.683^810 


1905 

10,62 5, 072 22, 651, 296' 

3,178.449 

25,829,745 

T. 5 75.000 

3 . 7 (M ,668 


1906 

1 1.511,621 123,603.2561 

2.457.565' 

26,060,821 

1,186,000 

3,849,561 


J907 

ii, 257 . 367 j^ 3 » 930 . 67 t^ 

3.470,524 

127.401,194 

1,251,000 

3,887,866 


1908 

11,273,614 32.280,936 

4,630 860 

36,911,796 

1,773.067 

4 136,980 


1909 

10,642,900 13.237,059 

1,724,028 

14,961,087 

996,068 

4.721,971 


1910 

10,961,300 33,003,319] 

3.842.479 

36,845,798 

942,035 

4,873,270 

— 

1911 

10.875,878 14,958,647 

3,042,522 

18,001,169 

780,802 

4,856,681 


1912 

io,69(),698 22,690,862* 

4 358,863 

27 » 049,725 

1,502,250 

4,689,982 


1913 

10,547,113 17,972,294 

3.474.255 

21,346.549 

1,189,273 

4.416,929 


1914 

10,318.983 23,918,264 

3,708,484 

27,626,748 

1,138,266 

4,992,443 


1915 

1 1,079,026 15,909,020 

3,621,800 

19,530.910 

1, 830, Of"© 

4.486,685 



c) The amount of the losses recorded by the stock companies was 
5*873,708 marks in 1881 and 3.579,855 marks in 1915. The minimum, 
2,664,234 marks, occurred in 1909, and the maximum, 15,323,767 marks, 
in 1905. Since these figures depend on a number of factors • more or less 
frequent falls of hail, the rise and fall in the amount of business undertaken 
and consequently of the insured sums — no conclusions can be drawn from 
them. 

In the case of the territorial mutual societies having initial and addi- 
tional premiums, 188 produced 4,117,699 marks, the minimum figure. In 1915 
losses amounted to 13,666,221 marks, and in 1910 they reached their ma- 
ximum, 31,366,065 marks. ^ 

The territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums had los- 
ses amounting to 1,699,842 marks in 1881, and to 3,322,267 marks in 19T5. 
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The minimum figure, 540,842 marks, occurred in 1895, and the maximum, 
4,550,581 marks, in 1908. 

The territorial mutual societies taken together had therefore losses 
amounting to 5,817,841 marksin 1881 and to 16,988,488 marksin IQ15, The 
minimum figure was that for 1881, and the maximum, 35,100,853 marks, 
occurred in igio. 

The local societies had losses amounting to 970,000 marks in 1881 and 
to two million marks in 3915. Their minimum under this head, 176,599 
marks, occurred in 1909. 1915 was the year in which societies of this 

grou]) suffered the heaviest losses 

TabtA': c), - Amount oj losses and costs of vahiciitons. 


'U'liitoiial mutual ncxittJvs 



st«<u 




J iKal 

StflU 

J 1 rtigji 

Y< if 


ha\]itg 

having 


ou»iiii/a 




C(»nip. lines 

111. till <IU<1 
addition il 

di'.tiibutorv 

T«.lul 

til Ml 3 

Institute 

=fH.ieti(*s 



picnmiuis 

intiniuius 






It aiks 

in irk> 

marks 

maiks 

111 irks 

mai k‘5 

1)1 irks 

t88i 

5,873,708 

4,117,699 

1,690,842 

5,817.851 

970,000 


— 

30 

00 

5/189,788 

8,598,1 16 

2 28L457 

10,881,575 

366,001. 

275.478 

9,5 

1890 

<'>> 304,978 

8, 34(1, 200 

1.530,951 

9.677,1 51 

005,000 

1,024,226 

1 1,2 

iSg 5 

4 ,L 78 ,* 70 ') 

7 . 5 ^’ 0 ,(> 5 | 

54“.842 

8,040,896 

278,000 

1,480,822 

— 

1900 

6,550*2^8 

10,02 1,139 

839,500 

10,860,639 

372,000 

5 . 534.479 

— 

1901 

5,842,02^1 

11,078,6^6 

1,086,01 1 

12,164,647 

(>30,000 

2,821,652 


1 902 

9 , 3 ^ 8,574 

I L20LOIO 

1,402,044 

I'l/’ 05 ,<' 5 l 

530,000 

3,318,208 

— 

1903 

6,306,476 

1 2,227, |09 

1 ,188,771 

1 3,416,180 

3 f6,fX)o 

3.947. J 34 

- 

1904 

6,915,591 

9,125 635 

63 5 /‘ 5 S 

10,056,69 3 

603,000 

1,381,739 

- 

#1905 

^5, 3 ^ 3/767 

21 5i8,7()I 

3,448,205 

24,96;,o-,6 

1.892,000 

3.157.27^ 


iqo6 

10,760,968 

23.545.160 

2,496,664 

26/) 42,124 

1.139.000 

3,668.092 

— 

1907 

10,455,559 

22,782,523 

3 606,243 

26,388,706 

1,218,00 ) 

3,858,964 

— 

IQOS 

13,118,395 

20,742, 1 -jfi 

4.550,581 

34,292,729 

1,859.^90 

6,349 

— 

IQO 9 

2 , 66 x ,234 

8, 1 ",0,640 

2,1 41 ,828 

10 592.477 

176,599 

3.2e^2,7 |6 


igio 

9,206,761 

31, ^66,' 63 

3.744.788 

35,100,853 

798,451 

3,864,521 


1911 

1,361 ,t8 ^ 

12,094,110 

2,722,086 

14,817,096 

425,0 0 

3,040,781 

— 

1912 

6.126,339 

21,872,817 

4.396,370 

26,269,187 

1,516,1 2<) 

2,364,081 



3,101,1 80 

14.245.526 

2,952.^65 

17.^87,791 

^95,649 

4.^*58,334 

— 

19 H 

4.8^7,447 

20,924,390 

4 ,Oi 6 . 88 V 

24,941,273 

71 1,029 

■^. 74 e>. 30 -’ 


i 0 i 5 

3.579.856 

13,666,221 

^-5.32-5.267 

16,988,488 

2,000,000 

1, >71.^72 

~ 


The Bavarian State Institute recorded its muumum losses, 275,478 
marks, in 1885. Itslosses amounted to 3,173,472 marksin 1915, and reached 
tlxeir maximum, 6,349,570 marks, in iqo8. 
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As regards this point also, foreign societies registered only for the two 
years 1885 and 1890, their losses amounting to 9,513 marks in the former and 
11,242 marks in the latter year. As the ajnount of their insured sums and 
premiums diminished, that of their losses increased. This would sufficiently 
explain their disappearance from the sphere of insurance against hail. 

It is to be noted in the figures we have reproduced that, Save in the case 
of rare exceptions, the largest sums stand for losses in the period from 1905 
to 1910. 


TabtK d), — Territorial Mutual Societies, 


Year 

Initial PretnltunB 

Additlonill Preniiuma 

— 

xnarkB 

marks 

i8»i . ... 

4.518.494 

790,66: 

1885 

■ 5.419.708 

3,946,400 

1890 

7.442,091 

2,572,620 

1895 

7,248,997 

1,363,010 

1900 

8.252,740 

3,406,662 

1901 ..... 

8,292,560 

4,238,402 

1902 

8,741,208 

5,428,142 

1903 

8,716,487 

4.455.997 

1904 

8,742,533 

T. 838,377 

19^5 

8,948,908 

13,792.36^; 

1906 

y. 571 .597 

14,031,659 

1907 .... 

10,006,784 

13,923,885 

1908 

10,745.911 

20,147,242 

X9O9 

10,868,482 

2,205,163 

1910 

12,213,452 

20,298,259 

I9TI 

12,214,571 

2.699,357 

1912 

13,218,208 

9,392,714 

J9I3 

13,398,222 

4,483,021 



13.479.855 

10,314,116 

1915 

15.179,103 

508,810 


d) In table h) the initial and additional premiums of the territorial 
mutual societies were lumped together. Tables a) to c) have enabled us to 
complete our analysis of the figures on Table A. ‘We will now take the 
figures which. show how these societies make the distribution among initial 
and additional premiums. 

In 1881 initial premiums amounted to 4,518,494 marks, and they follow- 
ed an almost constant progress to reach 15,179,103 marks in 1915. These 
sums marked their minimum and maximum, res]>ectively. 
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Additional premiums ratter follow the more or less unforeseen course 
of losses. They were at their minimum, 508,810 marks, in 1915. In 1881 
they were 790,661 marks and they reached their maximum, 20,298,259 
marks, in 1910. In most years their amount is less than that of the initial 
premiums. When it exceeds it grave losses are indicated, and this 
distribution shows us once again that insurance against hail went through 
a critical period from 1905 to 1910, 1909 being however a more or less 
uorrmil year, while the additional premiums recorded for 1914, if they do 
not exceed the initial premiums in amount, yet indicate that losses mustf 
have been very grave. The same is true, in a less marked degree, of the 
year 1912. 

2) Costs of administration and reserv^e funds have not been brought 
together as a total in table A, but, what is more important, we have the ele- 
ments which compose them for every category of societies except the foreign 
societies. The slight importance, which seems actual^ to have ceased 
to exist, of the foreign societies to insurance against hail apparently brought 
about that no further mention of them was made. 

In 1881 the stock companies entered 1,593,082 marks as their costs of 
administration, and in 1915 the sum of 1,749,267 marks. Their minimum 
under this head, 1,303,699 marks, occurred in 1.885 their maximum, 
2,497,940 marks, in i()o6. These two extreme figures occurred exactly 
in the years in which tlie amount of insured sums was, respectively, lowest 
and highest. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
had costs of administration amounting to 1,074,017 marks in 1881 and to 
3,591 ,952 marks in 1915. these two sums being their minimum and maximum, 
respectively. The sums insured stood to these costs in the same relation as 
that noted in the case of the stock companies. 

The territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums recorded 
their minimum costs of administration, 59.319 marks, in 1881. In 1915 
these costs were 165,474 marks, their maximum, namely i73,96o*marks, 
occurring in 1913. In this group of societies the costs of administration 
did not follow exactly the same course as the ihsured sums. 

Taken together, the territorial mutual societies had costs of adminis- 
tration which amounted to 1,133,336 marks in 1881 and to 3,757,426 marks 
in 1915, these two sums being, respectively, their minimum and maximum. 

In the case of the Bavarian State Institute, these costs amounted to 
4,0^0 marks in 1885 and to 373,528 marks in 1915. The former figure also 
represents the minimum, but the maximum, 384,921 marks, was recorded 
in 1914. In this Institute the minimum and maximum costs of administra- 
tion and the minimum and maximum of the insured sums correspond, but 
it is to be noted that in the period considered the covSts of administration 
increased at a greater rate than the amounts of the insured sums. 

The question of costs of administration does not arise in the case of 
the local organizations. 


4 
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Tabee e). — Casfs of administration and provisions. 




TerrHorial mutual sodeUes 


Y«ar 

stock 

companiffs 

having 

Initial 

and additional 
premititas 

having 

dlstributory 

premiums 

Total 

state 

Xnstiiute 

- 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1881 

1, 593^082 

1,074,017 

59.319 

*,133,336 

— 

1885 

1,303,699 

1 , 337 , 2*6 

114,465 

1,451.691 

4.030 

1890 

1.677,256 

2,154,106 

143.124 

2,297,230 

21,013 

1895 

1,860,077 

2,251,091 

131.609 

2.382,700 

27.893 

1900 

2,048,630 

2.574.819 

128,681 

2.703.500 

56,679 

1901 

2 , 353.221 

2,554,690 

137,991 

2,692,681 

51,575 

1902 

2,304,208 

2.649,992 

128,761 

2,778,733 

55.152 

1903 

2,307,170 

2,606,220 

117,538 

2,723.758 

00 

c 

40 

3904 

2,359,461 

2,542,5^^0 

132.788 

2,675,298 

54,417 

1905 

2,363.333 ‘ 

2,530,802 

117.253 

i 2,648,055 

57,461 

1906 

2,497.940 

2,669,389 

124,992 

1 2,794,381 

60, 102 

1907 

2,296,004 

2,719,721 

126,458 

1 2,846,1 79 

02,641 

1908 

2,132.554 

2,898,706 

127,997 

i 3,026,703 

78,518 

T909 

2,202,478 

2,949,062 

144,229 

1 3.093.291 

122,221 

T910 

2.154, M6 

3.083,231 

139,831 

! 3,223.062 

217,431 

1911 

2,184,630 

3,094.195 

150,818 

3.245.013 

198,175 

1912 

1 , 797.102 

3 ,a 5 i, 9 i* 

169,789 

3,421.701 

317,076 

1913 

1.803,393 

3.411,470 

173,960 

3.585.430 

328,100 

19*4 

1,706,960 

3,489,602 

171,519 

3,661,121 

384,921 

1915 

1,749,267 

3.591,952 

J J 

165,474 

3,757.426 

373,528 


/) The relatively greater or less importance of the reserve funds shows 
well the diversity of the groups of societies. 

In the case of the stock companies funds of this kind amounted to 
600,276 marks in 1881 and 14,724,501 marks in 1915. Their minimum, 
69,540 marks^ occurred in 1885. The maximum %ure occurred in 1915 
and was a high figure in comparison with those found in the other two groups. 
The great fluctuations which we have seen in the figures for the years from 
1904 to 1912, eight years during which the amount of the reserves of the 
stock companies fell from nine to three millions and then with difiSculty 
rose again to eight millions, are explained by the liquidation of one of 
these societies during a succession of somewhat difficult years. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
had reserves amounting to 1,179,126 marks in 1881 and to 8,576,081 marks 
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in 1915. This latter fignre represents the maximum. The minimum, 440,158 
marks, was registered in 1885. Here also difficult periods are shown by 
fluctuations which ar^ however spread over a larger number of years. The 
differences are not therefore considerable. The sum of 3,229,234 marks^was 
reached in 1895 and in 1910 the amount was still 3,008,823 marks. But 
during the next five years reserves were almost tripled. During this period 
of fifteen years the maximum fall was one of no more than about a million 
marks. 


Year 


i88x 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


Table /). Reserve Funds and Special Reserves. 


Territorial mutual societies 


j haviug 
initial 

I and additional 
I premiums 
marks 


having 

distributory 

premiums 

marks 


Total 


marks 


State 

Institute 

marks 


Stock 

companies 

marks 

600,276 

6<),540 
4.345.610 
8.677,443 
7 594.361 
8,339,653 

7,483,420 

8,202,673 

9,17^331 

4 774,818 

4,631,599 

4,644,815 

4.553,130 

3,591,126 

4,914,868 

6,646,569 

8,175,256 

10,780,460 

12,454.94^ 

14.724.50t 


1,179,126 
440,158 j 
1.42^578 . 
3,229,234 j 
2,323.971 I 

2,415,681 
2,108,309 
2,1 16,899 

2,332,941 

2,449,928 

2,487,482 

2,642,487 

2,566.813 

3.855.560 

3,008,823 

4,426,494 

4,187,098 

6,616,471 

7.472,075 

8,576,081 


389,164 
^86,4 36 
469,748 
589,045 
770,01 1 
86(^,948 
1 ,000,709 

1,045,424 

1,198,665 

1,250,111 

1,166,28^ 

1,047,940 

1,059,025 

1,511,935 

1,641,746 

2,004,300 

2,104,316 

*,581,805 

2,441,167 

2,888,361 


1 ,568,290 

826,594 

1,893,526 
3.818,279 
3,093,982 
3,285,629 
3, i 1 5,01 8 
3,162,323 
3.531,606 
3 700,039 

3.653.765 

3,690,427 

3,625,836 

5,367,495 

4,650,569 

6,430,794 

6,291,414 

9.198,276 

9,913,242 

11,464,442 


222,395 

t.255.940 

2,114.391 

2,662,648 

2,842,818 

2,725,785 

2,174,167 

6,268,147 

7,297,765 

7,943,871 

8,442,137 

6,652,718 

8,517.301 

9,772,930 

11,887,416 

14,338,698 

14.935,278 

16,602,938 

18,389,061 


The fluctuations in question are still less marked in the case of the 
territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums The reserves of 
these reached 389,164 marks in 1881, and their maximum, 2,888,361 marks, 
in 1915, Their minimum, 386,436 marks, occurred in 1885. From this lat- 
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ter date progress was continuous until 1905 when the reserves amounted to 
1,250,111 marks. The subsequent fall was one of only 200,000 marks in 
three years. Progress was then resumed and was arrested only at the last 
date as to which we have data. 

• The territorial mutual societies when taken together afford the follow- 
ing figures : in 1881 an amount of 1,568,290 marks ; in 1915 this amount 
reached its maximum, 11,464,442 marks ; the minimum, 826,594 marks, 
occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had much larger reserves than the other 
societies. They amounted to 222,395 marks when they were at their mini- 
mum in 1885, and reached their maximum, 18,389,061 marks, in 1915. At 
the latter dale they were larger by nearly four million marks than those of 
the stock companies, although these latter insured a three times larger 
amount of insured sums. Moreover except between 1907 and 1908, when 
the reserves of this Institute fell by 1,800,000 marks, their increase was 
continuous. They showed no trace of that period of crisis during which 
all the other groups of societies suffered more or less. 

[to be continued). 
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MISCEI.LANEOUS INFORMATION RELATINIi TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


argentine republic. 

THE BANK OF THE ARGENTINE NATION AND IT.S DEVEEOPltENT - The Stattst, 
Yol. XC, No. 2071, Eondon, 1 Novcmbtr Kjiy. 

The Bank of the Argentine Nation is the official government institu- 
tion, the directors being nominated and all the liabilities guaranteed by the 
government. It was founded in October 1891 with an official capital of 
$50,000,000 paper. The corresponding shares were offered for public sub- 
scription. Against a bond representing the whole issue the Caja de Conver- 
si6n (Governmental Issuing Department) delivered to the newly founded 
bank an equal sum in currency, without at this time any real guarantee. 
It was intended that the money should be paid back if and when the public 
should subscribe the shares. The bank was practically working upon a debt 
until X904, when its charter was reformed and it received the real charac- 
ter of a State bank, the Argentine nation becoming fully liable for its ope- 
rations. The capital of $50*000,000 paper was confirmed, not however as 
a debt to the Caja de ConversiSn but as fully paid-in capital. 

In such a critical time the new bank was not regarded with popular 
favour and the shares were not taken up. The bank had become and is 
a government institution, but it is not allowed to lend the government more 
than 20 percent, of itscapital and reserve. It pays no dividends, 50 per cent, 
of its annual net profit being carried to the credit of capital account and 
50 per cent. , converted into gold, to reserve. In the last three years expenses 
have been equal to the gross profit on account of the inclusion of sums 
written off. In this way the capital has been increased to $128,000,000 
paper, and a reserve of $ 14,465,505 gold has been built up. 

In spite of initial difficiilties the bank has acquired a position of the great- 
est importance in Argentina. At the end of 1892, when the first balance- 
sheet was issued, the deposits in sterling equivalent amounted to £4,312,549. 
Twenty years later, on 31 December 1912, the sterling equivalent amounted 
to £41,758,686, and on 31 December 1916 to £65,969,817. Development 
is equally shown by the fact thet 186 branches of the bank are now active 
in the republic. 
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In his report to the Minister of Finances, the president of the bank 
pointed out that the year 1916 was, like the two previous ye^s, beset 
by diflSculties and a feeling of insecurity. In spite however of the circum- 
stances unfavourable to the normal increase an4 development of banking 
transactions, which kept the market in a constant state of unrest, the de- 
crease of bankruptcies, which began in the latter half of 1915, continued 
and became still more marked in 1916 ; and this was a proof that the liquida- 
tion of businesses which had for years been insecure was tending to bring 
about a gradual settlement of the general situation. Once again the balance 
of trade was in favour of Argentina, notwithstanding the prolonged drought 
and other plagues which rendered fruitless the labour of many and put to a 
hard test the wonderful productive capacity of the soil, and notwithstanding 
the adverse conditions affecting the export trade owing to scarcity of 
tonnage. 

During 1916 the Bank not only, as in previous years, was the regulator 
of credit and mainstay of business in general, but also continued by its 
intervention to ob\date numberless failures which would have demobilized 
many elements of labour, production or commerce. It was afforded an 
opportunity of giving practical proof of its care for the continuance and 
growth of the agricultural and pastoral industries. It made opportune and 
efficient regulations which could be applied immediately and which tended 
to strengthen the position of agriculturists and cattle-raisers, by means 
of grants to secure them against accidents attaching to the abnormal eco- 
nomic and commercial conditions, by enabling them to sow their fields 
and harvest their crops, or by saving them from being forced to sell to 
speculators at ruinous prices. Stocks-raisers were also helped to improve 
the quality and thus increase the value of their stock. 

The bank has not only fostered the development of the agricultural and 
pastoral industries but has also devoted particular attention to sup})ort- 
ing small industries, making every effort to render the country independent 
of foreign manufacture, and endeavouring to connect itself with all sound 
enterprises of this description. 

The progress of the business of the Banca de la Nacion Argentina ap- 
pears from the following figures : 
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EGYPT 

ACTIVITY OF THK AGRICULTURAL BANK OF 1 ?GYPT IN 1916. — 2 'he Stattst 

vol. XI,, I^ondon, ^ November 1917. 

During 1916 Egypt experienced much prosi)erity, largely owing to the 
very high prices realized for crops of all kinds, notably cotton. Consequently 
the small cultivators made money, and the business of the Agricultural 
Bank of Egy~f)t, formed in 1902 to make loans to small cultivators on the 
security of their land and to enable them to obtain credit on reasonable 
terms, expanded. 

The capital of the bank consists of bonds and shares and amounts to 
£10,310,000. 

In 191 3 the bank was authorized to invest its surplus funds in loans on 
the first mortgage of land in ligypt, and as a result it bought 194,621 ordi- 
nary shares of the Mortgage Company of Egypt, out of a total of 200,000, thus 
obtaining control of the company. The shares are of £5 each on which 
£1.55. has been paid ux). In the same year the Egy3)tian government ex- 
tended the scox)e of the bank's ox>erations by increasing the amount of its 
loans — the “A" loans (for a maximum period of 15 months, secured by crops) 
to £ E. 200, and the B loans (for 20 ^ years, secured by fir.st mortgages 
on land which must have a value double that of the sum lent, interest char- 
geable at rate of 8 x^er cent) to £ E. 1,000. 

The twelve months ending on 21 January 1917 were the most pros]>erous 
in the bank’s history. The gross profit was £ E. 1,174,948 as comx>ared 
with £ E. 1,018,389 in the previous year ; the net jirofit £ E. 774375 as 
compared with £ E. 515,870 in the previous year and £ E. 151,729 in the 
year ending on 31 January 1915. The ordinary dividend was raised from 
6 to 7 per cent., and the deferred dividend from 300 to 800 per cent. 

The year ending on 31 January 1915 was a very poor one, in 
which, in accordance with the terms of the government guarantee of 
dividend, it was necesary to draw on the general reserve fund to the extent of 
£ E. 472,700. This sum was reduced by rex^ayments in the two subsequent 
years to £ E. 144,757. 

On 31 January 1917 the total arrears outstanding were £ E. 817,254 
as against £E. 1,209,186 on 31 January 1916. Of the total £E. 291.239 
represented interest. 

The sums collected in the year ending on 31 January 1917 from the an- 
nual instalments due and the arrears of past years reduced the instalments 
overdue from £E. i>443,28oto £E. 1,052,831. There was every exx^ecta- 
tion that the bank’s clients would dispose of their prodtice at even better 
prices in 1917 than in 1916, and that there would therefore be a further 
imj^ortant reduction of this item. 

The war conditions naturally enjoin caution, and lending business has 
been restricted, the loans falling from eight million Egyptian pounds in 
1910 to five and a half million in 1917. 
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Every effort was made in 1916 to sell the bank's holdings in land which 
had been increasing for some years. On 21 January 1917 the bank was left 
with 4,726 feddans valued at £ E. 126,620. Owing to the high prices ob- 
tained by agriculturists for all their crops in 1916 there was a distinct re- 
vival of land purchase among those who form the bulk of the bank’s clients. 

The following table summarizes the bank’s liabilities and assets in 
various years since its foundation : 


LiabiHitcs 



31 January' 

X917 

t 

31 January|3X January|3i January 
1916 1915 1 1914 

31 January 

19x0 

31 

December 

3X 

December 


£ E. 

«. E. 

£. K. 

£. E. 

£. E. 

1905 
£. E. 

X903 

£. E. 

Capital 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 

1,699,530 

Reaerve funds 

1,674,472 

1,668,343 

1,587,777 

1,282,582 

?oi,5i5 

143.964 

14,503 

Total capital and reserve 

5 i 320,972 

5.3x4,843 

5,234,277 

4,929,082 

4.348,015 

3,790464 

1,714,033 

% of total liabiUties . 

42.6 

435 

43.8 

41.8 

38.9 

54.x 

75-1 

debentures 

6»403.75 o 

6,405,750 

6,405,750 

0 

0 

6,405,750 

2437.500 

— 

% 

5.31 

524 

53-5 

542 

57.3 

34.8 


Sundry creditors .... 

x66,63X 

X35,«47 

1x0,686 

120,2x9 

xo 7,473 

553,722 

462,212 

% 

1.3 

x.z 

0.9 

I.O 

z.o 

8.0 

20.0 

Interest on loans accrued 

85,337 

93,352 

104,853 

1x8,388 

165,655 

87.387 

36,833 

% 

07 

07 

0.9 

1.0 

X.5 

1.2 

1.6 

Miscellaneous 

143,379 

97,32X 

85,510 

28,620 

13,338 

7.951 

6,830 

% 

x.a 

0.8 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

Profit balance ... 

355,048 

183,306 

32,256 

208,934 

132,769 

122,181 

66,489 

% ' 

i 

2.9 

X 5 ; 0.2 

1.8 

1 

X.8 

2.8 

Cash 1 

1^88,054 

1,356,956 

4x8^23 

795.477i 1,425,302 

1 776,001 

j 15,384 

% of total aasets ... 

xx,9 

zz.z 

3.5 

6.7 

12.6 

i xx.z 

0.7 

Investments 

' 3,6x6,246 

2,530,674 

2,423,908 

2,210,093 

209,781 

1 20,387 

— 

% • 1 

28.9 

20.7 

20.2 

18.7 

1.9 

0.3 


l^oans etc 1 

3,«84,i68 

6, X 36,968 

6,809,787 

7.185,679! 8,155,4x7 

5,765,762 

2,195,842 

% 

44-8 

30.2 

56.8 

60.8 

72.9 

j 82.4 

96.x 

Discount 

570.0x0 

579,989 

589,631 

598,946 

650,443 

266,480 

X7,X3X 

% 

4.6 

4.7 

49 

5.x 

5.9 

I 3^ 

0.8 

Instalments overdue etc. 

1,052, 8sx 1 

1443,280 

x, 53X,465 

804,783 

442,402 

' ,6,906 

1,472 

% 1 

84 

11.8 

13.9 

6.8 

3-9 

1 — 

0.4 

Interest on loans accrued 

85.337 

93,353 

104,853 

118,387 

165,655 

87,387 

36.S33 

% 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

z.o 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

Bank premises 

82,471 

88,599 

94,865 

97,628 

124,000 

54,370 

17,735 

% 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

I.Z 

0.8 

1 

0.8 


ITALY. 

Tine BANCA DI CREOITO AGRICOBO” IN TUvSC.\NY - ~ Relaziotu di I Consiglio dt aw 
mimstrazione. Bserctzto igiy. Florence, 1918 

At the end of 1913 the representatives of some of the agricultural 
institutions of Tuscany began to do propaganda work for the constitu- 
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tion of an agricultural bank of which the n^d was much felt in this district. 
Such an institution was founded in October of the same yeat in the form 
of a joint-stock co-operative so 'iety with a capital of 6,000 liras. It propos- 
ed to afford agricultural credit to* all classes of producers. The members, 
who at first numbered 25, had reached the number of 403 on 31 December 
1916. They then held 858 shares corresponding to a capital of 85,800 liras. 
On 31 December 1917 they numbered 472 and had a subscribed capital 
of 101,100 liras. In IQ17 more than 500 applications for loans, of a total 
sum of 1,684,976 liras, were received, as against 568,483 in 1915. The 
deposits on current account amounted on 31 December 1916 to 93,725 liras 
and on 31 December 1917 to 136,581 liras. The total sum deposited during 
the year we are considering reached 878,926. The year closed with a pro- 
fit of 5,144 liras. 

This bank has not limited itself to the function of affording credit, 
but has made itself, to meet the needs of the time and place, an active 
centre for all initiative taken in the matter of organizing agricultural trade 
and industry It ha,s associated agriculturists and brought them into 
direct contact with institutions concerned with consumption, thus saving 
them from exploitation bv dishonest middlemen. The various kinds of 
initiative it has taken include the formation of tlie Socieid fra proprietan 
di boschi per lo smercio del legname, or Society of Owners of Woods for the 
vSale of their Timber. A consortium of producers for the direct sale of 
their produce on the market of Florence is also in course of formation^ 


SPAIN 


ACTIVITY OF THE p6SITOS IN 1916. — ActtVidad de I os Fositos durante el e^erctcto de 
H)i6. Delegactdn Re^ia de P6sitos Memor^a que (leva aJ gobterno de S. M el Delegado 
Regto, Madrid 1917 

We borrow from a memorial as to 1916, which the Royal Delegation of 
the Positos has published, the following data showing the activity of these 
old institutions of agrictiltural credit from which the rural element in Spanish 
Society has in other times derived so much profit (i). 

In the year we are now considering total receipts amounted to 600,535.36 
pesetas, and disbursemets to 540,999.82 pesetas, so that there was a credit 
balance of 50,535.54 pesetas. 

The total loan operations effected covered 25,087,411.25 pesetas ; of 
which sum 21,419,604.83 pesetas was the amount of loans granted, and 
3,667,806.42 pesetas that of deferred repayments and renewals of loans. 
These figures are less by 939,446.97 pesetas than those of the preceding year. 

Repayments amounted to the total sum of 20,624,442.42 pesetas of 


(i) For the origin, the historical development and the present organisation ot the PdsUos 
see our issues for January 1914 and March aud December 1915 {Monihlv Bullettn of Econo mu 
and Social Intelligence) 
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which sum 19,133,269.45 pesetas represented 114,931 voluntary repayments, 
and 1,491,172.96 pesetasrepresented 10,441 forced repayments. 

At the close of the year in question the capital of the Positos amounted 
to 94,107,116.68 pesetas, ^listributed as follows : 76,137,211.17 pesetas were 
held by 244,946 debtors ; 12,189,1 ix.35 pesetas were in band ; 5,780,794.16 
pesetas were held in securities and inventoried property. 

Old debts, of which a good number represent fic'titious sums, difficult 
of recovery, and originated before the creation of the Royal Delegation 
of the Positos, numbered 108,783 and amounted to 49,644,374.07 }>esetas at 
the end of 1916. 

To conclude these brief notes, we will give comparative figures as to 
loans granted and renewed by the Positos in the five ^’^ears from 1912 to 
1916, and as to the repa^mients effected in that period. 


Loans 


Year 

Gnmted 

Renewed 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 . . . 

• • i«. 257 . 3()9 

3.169.335 

21,626,705 

1913 . . . 

. . i(), 812, 287 

4.545.494 

21.357.782 

1914 . . . 

• • 19.194495 

4.079.995 

23.274,491 

1915 • • • 

. . 17,907,822 

4.607,253 

22,514,075 

1916 . . . 

. . 21,419,605 

3,667,806 

25,087,411 


Repayments 


Year 

Voluntary 

Forced 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 

14,643,679 

1,697,406 

16,331,086 

1913 

16,137.845 

1.127,157 

17,265,003 

1914 

i 5 . 7 « 3 . 5 io 

1,177,688 

16,961,148 

1915 

17.314,781 

1.203,573 

18,515.354 

1916 

19,133,269 

1.491,173 

20,624,442 
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AUSTRALIA. 

AN INTERESTING AWARD AFFECTING EABOUR 
IN SHEEPFARMING. 


SOXJRCE : 

The Pastoral Review y Vol. XXVII, Nos. 4, 5, 6 and 7, 16 April, 16 May, 16 June and lO July 
i()i7, Sydney and Melbourne 


A recent dispute has ended in an award which establishes the terms on 
which Australian sheepfarmers, that most important class of the citizens 
of the dominion, may engage labour. The Australian Workers' Union 
on the one hand, and the Pastoralists' Federal Council of Australia, the 
United Pastoralists' and Grazing Farmers' Association of Queensland, the 
Graziers' Association of New South Wales, the Pastoralists' Association of 
South Australia, the Pastoralists' Association of West Darling and the Pas- 
toralists' Union of Southern Riverina were in conflict. The cuvse was tried 
before the Court of Counciliation and Arbitration at Sydney, 

An award of 1911 had established conditions for certain classses of 
employees. The extension of the regulation of rights and duties, affecting 
respectively employees and employers, and the rate at which other catego- 
ries of labourers were to be paid in the sheepfarming industry, were the 
subject of the dispute. We will consider it merely in so far as its results 
are concerned, disregarding its aspect as a class struggle. 

The terms which have been fixed are of great interest as affording an 
example of an extremely minute and detailed agreement which governs the 
relations of a considerable group of federated agricultural labourers and those 
who may be called their united employers, the latter also being represented 
by their unions or associations in the various States of the commonwealth. 
European countries afford no example of an agreement of an equally large 
bearing or equally precise as to its clauses. We therefore think it well to 
reproduce almost completely the provisions of this Australian award, which 
will remain in force until 1920 when it may be recast. 
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§ I. The employees' demands. 

The claims of the employees on sheepfarming stations, which the Aus- 
tralian Workers' Union formulated, aimed at bettering the conditions of 
their life as well as at securing higher wages for them. Essentially they have 
been determined by the rise in the cost of living which has followed on the 
war, a rise which caused the pressure brought to bear on the sheepfarmers' 
associations to be irresistible. 

As regards their general living conditions the shearers asked that each 
man should be provided with a fibre or kapok mattress, that the employer 
should engage a man who would keep the huts in order while shearing was 
in process and pay him a shed hand s wages, and that the employer should 
provide a properly stocked medicine chest and place a clock in the shearing 
shed. They asked that the hours of labour of all station hands should not 
exceed forty-eight in one week and should cease at noon on Saturdays. 
No sheep suffering from an offensive wound or sore or maggots or corrup- 
tion was to be brought into the shed. Shearers were to have the right to 
refuse to shear sheep affected with prickly pear, and were to receive extra 
pay if they consented to shear them 

The workers also asked that cooks should he paid at a fixed rate, that 
the conditions on which shed hands were employed should be modified, 
and that station hands should receive certain notable benefits. For this 
latter class minimum rates of weekly" jiay, additional to board and lodging, 
were fixed as follows, irresj>ectivel3’ of age : boundary riders, 405 ; bullock, 
horse, camel and mule and donkey drivers, stockmen, musterers, rabbit 
poisoners, prickly pear cutters, lamb markers, tank sinkers, dam makers, 
well borers' labourers, pick and shovel men and sheep drovers, 50s ; carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, saddlers, cooks, cattle drovers, 50s ; married couples, 
£150 a year and double rations ; all other classes of station hands, classi- 
fied as general station hands ", 50s. 

The union also demanded that shearers, wool pressers, etc should 
be paid according to a certain scale. 

The case came before the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in April 
1917, after several vain attempts to reach an amicable settlement. The im- 
portance of the agreement in question appears from the fact that the Aus- 
tralian Workers' Union, which was the claimant, has nearly 73,000 mem- 
bers in whose name it imposed conditions. The union’s claims were exa- 
mined very carefully ; e\udence given by the Commonwealth Statistician 
as to the increased cost of li\ing was taken into account ; and the award 
fixing rates of pay was given only after exhaustive discussion had taken 
place. It may therefore be held to be fitted to the present conditions of la- 
bour on Australian sheeepfarms. 
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§ 2 . The new award as to empeoyment on sheepfarms. 

The following are the chief provisions of the new award governing the 
relations between labour and capital in the sheepfarming industry. 

Before any member of the Australian Workers’ Unions is employed for 
hire, by or on behalf of any member of the employers’ associations already 
named, who are respondents in this case, on shearing, crutching (i), wig- 
ging (2) or ringing (3), or as shed hand, general Imnd, woolpresser or dumper (4) 
or employer s cook for the classes of employees cited, a written agreement 
shall be signed by the member of the workers’ union concerned and by 
his employer. 

This provision also applies to persons employed on scouring wool. 

No respondent in the case shall permit any of the functions of these kinds 
of employees to be exercised on his station by a contractor or any other 
person except in accordance with the terms and conditions of the award 
and on the same terms as though the contractor or other person were a 
respondent and bound by the award. 

The terms on wdiich labour may be hired are the following ; 

Shearers are to receive the following minimum rates of pay : 

If they are not given rations of food : for shearing flock sheep (wethers, 
ewes, lambs) , 30s. per hundred ; for shearing rams over six months old , other 
than special stud rams, and ram stags, 60s per hundred ; for shearing stud 
ewes and their lambs, other than special stud ewes, 37s 6d i>er hundred ; 
for shearing special studs, pay as specially arranged but not less than 17s a 
day additional to cooked rations of food, shearing requisites being provided. 

If they are given rations of food they receive these rations of food less 
206' a week, 

“ Ram stags ” are rams which have been castrated after they are eigh- 
teen months old ; and stud ewes ” are ewes from which rams are bred for 
sale or use on stations. 

The minimum rates of j)ay for crutching, wigging or ringing at sheds 
or to employees other than station hands are the following : 

If rations are not provided : for crutching between the legs only, 6s per 
hundred ; for all other crutching, 7s 6 d per hundred ; for wigging or ringing, 
35 6d per hundred ; for either wigging or ringing in addition to crutching, 
16 per hundred additional to crutching rate ; for wigging and ringing, 55 
6 d per hundred ; for wigging and ringing in addition to crutching, Is 6 d per 
hundred additional to crutching rate. 

If rations are found 17s a day ; or if piece work rates are paid : for crutch- 
ing between the legs only 56 per hundred ; for all other crutching 6 s 6 d per 


(1) To “ crutch ’‘istoremove thedirty wool about the lioofs of f^hcep. 

(2) To “ wig "is to shear the head of a sheep. 

(3) To " ring " is to trim a fleece, 

(4) To “ dump ** is to press together two balls of woo] until they arc reduced to the vohunc 

of one. 
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hnndred ; for wigging or ringing 3s per hundred ; for either wigging or ringing 
in addition to crutching, 9^ per hundred additional to the cnitching rate ; 
for wigging and ringing 55 per hundred ; for wigging and ringing in addition 
to crutching, is per hundred in addition to the crutching rate. 

The minimum rates to be paid to those acting as shed hands or being 
generally useful during shearing or crutching are : to adults £3 a week and 
keep ; to boys between 18 and 21, 37s 6 d a week and keep ; to boys under 
18, 305 a week and keep ; for overtime, pay at the rate of one and a half times 
the ordinary pay for the first two hours and double the ordinary pay after- 
wards. 

The minimum rates to be paid to woolpressers, if the Ferrier, the Rack 
and Pinion or the Adelaide Box Press be used, are the following : 

If rations he not provided : For greasy wool pressed by hand, 7 y^d 
per cwt. or 2S pet bale ; pressed by hand and also dumped, ()d per cwt. or 
26' 4 y^d per bale ; pressed by power 4 ^j^d per cwt. or I6 3 y^d per bale ; 
pressed by power and also dumped, 6 per cwt. or I6 8 yd per bale. 

For washed wool pressed by hand, 10 per cwt. or 26 3 Y^d per bale ; 

pressed by liand and also dumped, I6 x per cwt. or 26 ()d per bale; 

pressed by power, yd per cwt. or is 5 per bale ; pressed by power and 
also dumj>ed, 8 per cwt. or 26 i Y^d per bale. 

The weights mentioned are the net weights of the w^ool. 

The pressing of wool does not include weighing, branding or stacking. 

A bale is to be treated as dumped if it is pressed to 18 cubic feet or 
to a height of 3 feet 3 inches. 

For pressing by any other press than those mentioned an extra id per 
cwt, or lid per bale is paid. 

If dumping is done with an Adelaide Box Press the rate of pay is less 
by Ki' per cwt. or 3^ per bale. 

But if the total sum which the woolpresser w^ould receive under these 
rates is less than 956 per week of employment, the employer shall pay the 
deficiency to the employee. 

If rations be provided these rates are less by 20s a week. 

For time work : £4 a week and keep. 

When wool scours are held on stations the minimum rates to be paid 
to those working on them are the following : 

For adults, £3 a week and keep ; for boys between eighteen and 
twenty-one, 37s bd a week and keep ; for boys under eighteen, 306 a week and 
keep ; for oveitime, one and a half times the usual rate for the first two hours 
and double the usual rate afterwards. 

For cooks : bs i)er week for every man for whom cooking is done and 
keep, or 725 per week and keep. 

But if the total sum a cook would receive when paid at the former of 
these rates be less than 72s a week, the employer shall pay him the defi- 
ciency. 

When an employer has mixed functions (e. g, as woolpresser and shed 
hand) he shall be paid as though he discharged only the most highly paid 
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of his functions. For the purpose of this clause weighing, branding and 
stacking shall be treated as functions of shed hands. 

Of every ten pens used during shearing or crutching, at least one shall 
be given to or reserved for a learner. 

The minimum rates to be paid to station hands other than boundary 
riders are the following : 63s per week without keep ; 485 per week with keep, 
but for boys between eighteen and twenty-one 205 i>cr week with keep and 
to boys under eighteen only 15$ per week with keep. 

The minimum rates to be paid to boimdary riders are 55s per week 
without keep and 40vS per week wdth keep. 

But wages may be paid to station hands in kind, that is to say in the 
form of allowances and perquisites, up to a value not exceeding 305 a week. 
The value of the allowances or perquisites is to be fixed from time to time 
by an agreement between the employer and the employee to which the 
claimant organization assents in writing, or failing such an agreement by 
the appropriate Board of Reference. 

In the case of station hands working at or about the homestead, hours 
of duty shall not exceed fifty-two a week without payment for overtime 
which shall be at a rate one and a half times the ordinary rate. 

Stationhandsshallbeentitledtoholidays, without deduction of pay, on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day, New Year's Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Eight Hour Day, the King's Birthday, and any day fixed for the Federal 
or State elections, or on such other day as the employer and employee 
may mutually agree to substitute for these. The holidays specified mean 
the days so observed in a district. An emidoyce called upon to w^ork on a 
holiday to wdiich he is entitled shall be paid for the whole day at a rate one 
and a half times the ordinary rate. 

Old and infirm employees who act as shed hands, are generally useful 
during shearing or crutching, or work at a wool scour or as station hands, and 
are unable to earn the fixed minimum rate, may be paid at a lower rate, to 
be fixed with the consent of the claimant organization by a written agreement 
signed by this organization or by its authority, or such rate may be 
fixed with the written consent of the appropriate Board of Reference. The 
consent in writing must in either case accompany a statement of the specific 
ground (age, slowness, infirmity or other) on which it is granted and the 
minimum rate permitted, and it must apply to no more than one year and 
no more than one employer. 


§ 3. The BOARpfS oe reference. 

Seven Boards of Reference are established for the following districts : 
i) the West Darling district as defined by the rules of the Pastoralists’ As- 
sociation of West Darling ; 2) the rest of New South Wales except Southern 
Riverina as defined by the rules of the Graziers' Association of New South 
Wales ; 3) the State of Victoria and the Southern Riverina district as de-* 
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fined by the rules of the Pastoralists' Union of Southern Riverina; 4) the 
State of South Australia ; 5) the Cook, Burke, North Kennedy and Gre> 
gory North districts of Qeensland, as defined in the existing State land Acts 
6) the lyeichhardt. South Kennedy, Port Curtis and Mitchell districts of 
Queensland, as defined in the same Acts; 7) the Gregory, South Warrego, 
Maranoa, Burnett, Moreton, Wide Bay and Darling Downs districts of 
Queensland as defined in the same Acts. 

A board shall consist of two persons to represent employers and two 
jjersons to represent the claimant union ; except in districts i), 5) and 6) 
where it shall consist of one person to represent employers and one to repre- 
sent the claimant union, and where the Registrar may fill vacancies in the 
board or, at the request of any party to the award, substitute for aii3^ 
member thereof another member in the same interest. 

The board is to meet when and where the members arrange, or, failing 
such arrangement, as the Registrar or Deputy Registrar of the State 
appoints. 

If the board be equally divided on any question and call on the Regis- 
trar for his decision, he or his nominee for the occasion shall be a member 
of the board. 

The following functions are assigned to each board : 

a) That of deciding whether any rations or living accommodation sup- 
plied or to be supplied by any respondent are good and sufiicient ; 

b) That of deciding whether the rate at which the cook of a joint mess 
is paid or a scale of rations observed is too high, and if so by how much it 
IS too high ; 

r) That of deciding whether an employer keeps or has kept a proper 
and sufficient stock of the simpler medical and surgical remedies, or whether 
he sells or has sold such remedies at cost price added to cost of carriage ; 

d) That of ascertaining the value of perquisites or allowances given 
or to be given to station hands in part payment of wages ; 

e) That of fixing a lower rate of wages than the prescribed minimum 
rate in the case of the employee unable to earn such minimum. 

As regards b), if the board find the rate at which the cook of the joint 
mess is paid or the scale of rations observed is too high, the claimant organi- 
zation undertakes to ])ay to the employer the amount of the excess as asses- 
sed by the board. 

Keep " is stated to mean good and sufficient living accommodation 
and good and sufficient rations cooked, so far as necessary, by a competent 
cook”, except in the case of station hands in which ” it does not include ac- 
commodation under a roof or cooking when the circumstances render such 
accpmmodation or cooking inpracticable 

The term ” station hand ” does not apply to ” female domestics working 
Gtily at the homestead or any male domestic who has no duties outside the 
house 

The award immediately, on 28 June 1917, affected rates of pay, except 
in the case of station hands in which it became operative after i January 
1918. 


5 
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The rate at which agricultural labourers iu Australia are paid under this 
award is the same rate as that already applicable in the case of town workmen, 
the minimum being in both cases 63s a week. It is the first time this parity 
of treatment has been realized. We must add that the measure is not only 
due to the generally increased cost of living which has resulted on the war. 
It is also in part an effect of the scarcity of labour which has followed on enlist- 
ments, and which it seeks to mitigate by offering to rural labourers similar 
conditions to those enjoyed by town workmen. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN ENGLAND 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


SOURCE : 

Ashby (Arthur W.): Allotments and Small Holdings tv Oxfordshire, The Qarcudon Press, 
03tford, 1917. 


§ I. The deceink of the smale eandowner. 

In the first three quarters of the nineteenth century the agricultural 
production of England was largely increased , and this increase was the ac- 
companiment of a change in the agrarian system, the alteration from the 
system of small to that of large farms. The following circumstances are 
cited as causing the decline of the small cultivating landowner which al- 
lowed his holding to be merged in a large farm * 

1 . Some of his rights w^ere indefinite and may liave been lost during 
enclosures of land under Acts of Parhament or on the occasion of disputes* 

2. When allotments were made after enclosures the overhead and 
direct expenses of the process fell more heavily on small thiin on large owners. 

The class of labourers who at the same time woiked for wages and 
owned some land w^as adversely affected by the fall of wages at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and of its members were obliged to sell or 

mortgage their small properties. 

4. Small owners or tenants w^ho cultivated their holdings without 
employing labour outside their own families suffered by the system of sub- 
sidizing wages b}" poor rates, for they were compelled to pay poor rates and 
yet derived no benefit from them. 

5. Owners occupying their own small holdings w^ere led to mortgage 
these during the period of high prices in the earlier nineteenth century 
by the cost of enclosures and improvements^ their desire to buy more land 
or the necessity of paying legacies left by their fathers. In the period of 
falling prices these mortgages were a source of weakness. 

6. Some small owners sold their land because they wished to invest 
money in industries other than agriculture ; a greater number because they 
wished to become tenants of larger farms, capital invested in land being 
less productive than capital invested in farm stock. They found their 
market among capitalists who wished for a safe investment and capitalists 
acquiring land in order to build up for themselves a social position. 
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7. The high prices of land made arable farming the most profitable 
form of agriculture, and it was one in which considerable economies could 
be effected by production on a large scale. 

8. Between 1790 and 1845 there were frequent and violent changes in 
prices which allowed only strong alert men in any class of cultivators to 
maintain their position. 

9. Between 1760 and 1845 there was an almost universal tendency 
towards production on a large scale. New and strong competitive forces 
were rapidly clearing away all customary supports and defences, and in 
consequence both farming methods and the agricultural class were subject 
to new and rigid tests. 

The great objections to the new prevalence of large leasehold farms 
are fiist that it disturbed the distribution of wealth, maldng the cottager 
poorer than before, at least as compared with the farmer and with the land- 
owner ; secondly that a landless labourer is widely held to be less valuable 
as a citizen than a small landowner ; and thirdly that a place as producer 
of poultry, butter and cheese, bacon and vegetables which the smallholder 
was fitted to fill was left vacant on his disappeaiance. 

It is remarkable that the process of eapitalizing agricultural production 
and engrossing farms went no further than it did. Farmers did not seek 
to hold more land than they themselves could manage and capitalize. The 
limit of the engrossing movement seems to have been reached about 1875, 
and in 1885 it was stated that “ the tendencies of the day are running counter 
to the large farm system in favour a quarter of a century ago Farmers, 
in part perhaps because they did not anticipate the competition they even- 
tually encountered from importers of American wheat and beef and Austra- 
lian mutton, never adopted the system of management common in indus- 
tries other than agiiculture. 

§ 2 . The landless labourer and the demand 

FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 

The disappearance of the small owner left the large landowners, the 
tenant farmers and the landless labourers who worked for wages as the 
only important representatives of the agricultural interest in England. The 
improvement in agricultural methods effected in the earlier nineteenth 
century benefited the two former but not the last-named class. The la- 
bourer did not receive his dv^e share of the results of progress. The Report 
^on labourers’ Wages in 1824, that of the Poor Eaw Commission a decade 
later, the Reports on Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture 
in 1843 and 1867, and the articles of James Caird in 1851 all bear witness 
to this fact, at least as far as the midland, southern and western counties 
were concerned. 

The industrial worker who lost his economic independence sometimes 
found a substitute for it in association with his fellows. The weaver who 
had to abandon his own hand-loom and become a factory worker might 
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join a co-operative or friendly society ; and he thus could become part of 
a unit larger than a family whose accumulated force was one with which 
to reckon. But it was difficult for the disposessed agricultural labourer 
to combine with others because the members of his class were widely scat- 
tered over the rural areas. Some experiments in association were failures. 
The effort of the Dorchester labourers to form an union in 1834 was so suc- 
cessfully checked that no new attempt in the same direction was made until 
in 1871 the agitation began for a Herefordshire union and in 1872 the Na- 
tional Dnion was organized in Warwickshire. This movement of the * se- 
venties was handicapped by the condition of the labourers : their wages al- 
lowed no margin for subscriptions to an association ; they were uneducated, 
in many cases quite illiterate, and thus not equal to the work of orga- 
nization. In spite of these causes of weakness the movement met with 
initial successes, but it failed ultimatelj* because of the disorganization of 
the agricultural industiy^ brought about by the loss of capital which arose 
out of the wet seasons and the influx of foreign produce in the ‘ seventies. 
The supply of resident labourers came to exceed the demand, and there was 
a reversion among them to individualistic methods, to competition which 
was accompanied by reduced wages. The family became once more the sole 
economic unit in agriculture. 

The demand which afterv^rds atose among labourers for small holdings 
has been of two kinds. I'irst there has been a demand for a small holding 
of some five acres which is like that for allotments (i) in that it arises from 
the necessity of supplementing inadequate wages. Secondly there has been 
a demand for small holdings up to 50 acres in extent and sufficient to 
support a family ; and this want springs from a desire for economic and 
moral independence. 

It IS natural that the demands of both kinds should be keenest where 
agri('ultural wages are lowest. The labourers’ movement of the ‘seventies, 
the movement for allotments and the movement foi small holdings are 
alike in that they have been largely confined to tlie counties in which lit- 
tle has btxm done to improve the economic position of the labourer. In 
i()07 the average weekly earnings of ordinary farm labourers in England 
were 17s. hd. In twenty-one counties in which this average was exceeded 
294,400 males were employed on agriculture iii addition to bailiffs and fore- 
men. In these counties 3,()fic) agricultural labourers, or fifteen per thou- 
sand of the total number, applied for small holdings between 1907 and 1914 ; 
and the number of holdings established was sufficient for ten per thousand. 
In the nineteen counties in which the average earnings were below the ave- 
rage there were 294,200 agricultural labourers ; and of this number 7.393 
or more than twenty-five per thousand applied for holdings between 1907 
and 1914. and the number established would provide for twenty-eight pei 
thousand. These facts appear clearly from the following table : 


(i) See the article in our issue for February 1918, page 16 
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Relation between Rates of Wa^es and the Demand for Smali Holdings. 


County 


Average 

1 weekly 

p* - 

Number i 

Number 
who i 

Percentage 

Number 

erf 

1 earumgs 

applied ^ 

of men 

' of an 

of men 

for small i 

employed 

holdings 

1 ordinary 1 

employed 

holdings 

who thus 

provided 

1 labourer 

between 190;^ 
and 19x4 

applied 

between IQ07 
and 1914 

! S. D. i 



* 


! __ 


ProportioiiF 

of 

holdinga 
to number 
of men 
employed 


Counties in which earninj^s were above the average. 


Durham 

1 

9 

5»723 

57 

0.9 

1 

X05 1 

r.8 

Northumberland . . . 

* 21 

2 


144 

1.9 

76 1 

I.O 

Derby 

1 20 

5 

7 , 7 ^ 

21 

0.2 

61 

0.8 

Middlesex 

1 20 

3 

4 , 1 ^ 

20 

0,4 

18 ' 

0.4 

Yorks, West Kidlug. . 

20 

0 

19,807 

74 

0^ 

X93 1 

0.9 

l^cashire 

1 

10 

20,050 

117 

u -5 

70 I 

9.3 

Yorks, North Riding . 

i 19 

7 

12,066 

38,866 

15 

O.I 

40 1 

0.3 

Dlncoln 

* 19 


r.094 (x) 

3.8 

6x8 1 

1.5 

Holland 



— 

730 


i 


Kesteveu 



— 

76 


— 1 

..... 

bindsey 

1 

— 

— 
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— 




Nottingham 

! 

5 

9.552 

21 

0.2 

60 

0.6 

Cumbc-iland 

1 19 

3 

6,672 

27 

0.4 

3 x ! 

0.4 

Yorks, East Riding. . 

1 

3 1 

H ,033 i 

2S1 , 

- 2.0 

270 

r <9 

Westmoreland .... 


1 1 

2.215 

r ^ ! 

1 0.3 

‘ 9 < 

0.4 

Cheshire 


0 1 

, 14.448 

319 

1 2,2 

183 

1.2 

Kent . . 

1 18 

10 1 

32,656 

J 79 

‘ 0.5 

130 ' 

0-3 

Leicester 

} 18 

9 ! 

1 8.477 

64 

, 0.7 

134 


Surrey 

1 t8 


, 10,230 

16 

1 O.I 

109 ' 

I 0 

Stafford 

' 18 

s 1 

12.545 

104 

' 0.8 

109 

0,8 

Shropshire 

t8 

0 1 

13,693 

125 

1 

93 , 

0.6 

Sussex 

ly 

9 , 

2^,253 

58 1 

1 0.2 

42 

0 2 

Devon 

! 17 

9 1 

21,444 

500(1) 

2.3 

485 

2.2 

Cornw^all 

‘ 17 

7 1 

10,430 

356 1 

3.4 

.5. , 

1.4 

Total . . 


1 

t 

293,408 j 

1 





Counties in which earning were below the average. 


Hampsliire 

) 

17 

5 

1 

i 19,492 

240 

X.2 

201 

! X.O 

Somerset 

( 17 

3 

! 18,057 

188 

I.O 

625 

34 

Warwick 

1 

2 

11,090 

81 

0.7 

x 29 ; 

1. 1 

Hereford 

1 17 

X 

8,922 1 

*39 

x -5 

73 

0.8 

Rutland ........ 

1 

0 

1,636 

33 

2.0 

a8* 

1-7 

Buckingham 

' 16 

11 

11,469 1 

132 

I.X 

218 1 

1.9 

Hertford 


10 

11,362 1 

77 

0.6 

177 1 

1.5 

Northampton 

1 16 

9 

13.621 1 

59 

1.2 

14X i 

1.4 

Peterborough . . . . 


— 

— 

114 

— 

56 


Berkshire. 

1 

B 

10,920 

52 . 

0.4 

90 

, 0.8 

Essex 

16 

4 

32,462 

*84 

0.5 

214 i 

! 0.6 

Bedford 

I 16 

3 

9,593 

646 

1 6.7 

647 

1 6.7 

Cambridge 

! 

3 

X9.448 

9XX 

j 14.7 

X,194 

11.5 

Isle of Ely 



1 . — 

1,960(1) 


1,051 


Worcesler 1 

16 

3 ' 

ti,445 

296 


533 

4.6 

Huntingdon 1 

16 

2 

6,395 

531 

8,1 

449 

7.0 

Dorset 1 

' 16 

X 

xr,3io 

67 

0.5 

105 

«‘9 

Wiltshire ! 

16 

0 

17,896 

207 


36X 

1 

Suffolk > 

15 

9 

30,366 

294 

0.9 

34« 

1 l.T 

Norfolk . 

i *5 

4 

36,457 

96X 

2.6 

1,375 

3«7 

Oxford 

1 

II 

X 2,336 

231 

X.9 

245 

X-9 

Total , . . 
♦ 1 


294,277 


2.5 

j 




(i) Number unccftain. 
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It should be remembered that not all small holdings are held by la- 
bourers as supplementing their wages and by persons whose sole income 
they constitute. The following table shows the predominant source of 
the income of the persons who in 1914 occupied the 360 small holdings 
existing in the county of Oxford. 


Class of occupiers | 

I 

J abourets 

Persons depending on their holdings (excluding poriltry ^ 
specialists and market gardeners) . . . . . . ' 

Market gardeners 

! 

Poultry farmers .... 

Pensioners and persons having private means j 

Artisans ... 

professional persons. . . . .... . . 1 

Traders 

Hauliers and carriers ... 

Publicans 

Farmers w o have annexed small holdings to larger farms 
Unclassi ed 


Number 

Percent, of 

\ 




28 \ 

M 

16 

4 

51 

14 

3^^ ! 

10 

8 ! 

1 ^ 

23 

1 6 

1 

47 

1 13 

20 

1 5 

8 

1 

4 

0 

36o 

100 

] 


Thus only 4O per cent, of the small holdings in Oxfordshire were occu- 
pied by agricultural labourers and by persons who had no source of income 
outside the holdings. In some cases the labourers use their holdings as the 
means to acquire others which are self-supporting. But in Oxfordshiie, 
the county as to which we have detailed facts, the small holding has little 
importance as a step in the social ladder of the agricultural class. Not more 
than 4 or 5|>er cent, of the labourers can become self-supporting cultivators. 
In this connection the special conditions prevailing in this county of low 
wages and large farms should be remembered. 

In Oxfordshire large farms of 300 acres or more cover more than 40 
per cent, of the total acreage, in all England and Wales only 24 per cent, 
of the total acreage. Farms of from 50 to 300 acres also cover in Oxford- 
shire a larger acreage than the average for all England and Wales. It is 
therefore not surprising that while 14 per cent, of the whole area of England 
is given up to holdings between five and fifty acres in extent, only 8 per 
cent, of the area of Oxfordshire is so occupied. This fact must be borne 
in mind if any idea as to English small holdings in general is to be derived 
from the following tables : 
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Number of Small Holdings %n Oxfordshire at Various Periods, 



Size ol Small Holdings 

J 1885 

X &90 

1895 

1906 

19 x 2 

I 

to 5 acies 

' 1 

1.174 1 

1,819 

I 016 

983 

952 

5 

20 

)) 20 )) 

953 i 

I 046 

T 081 i 
1 

! 1 .566 j 

1 

; 1 7^3 

)> 50 » 

542 

557 

555 ^ 1 


Total 

2 669 

^ 422 

2 752 - 

1 

2 549 

2 685 


Acreage under Small Holdings in Oxfordshire at Various Periods 


Size of Small Holdings 

1885 

1895 

19x2 

- — 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

I to 3 acres 

L050 

3 029 

2,841 

5 » 20 » 

10 508 

IL740 J 

35 480 

S3 

c 

Ot 

0 

r 7,876 

1837, ' 

Total 

31 434 

33,140 

38321 


Throughout England theic has been little demand among small hold- 
ers for the ownership of land all they have desired is to control their 
holdings The important thing has therefore been that they should have 
security of occupation The following table shows in what proportion the 
holdings in the vanous groups have been owned by their occupiers in 
Oxfordshire 


Number of Small Holdings in Oxfordshire omned by their Occupiers 

at Various Periods, 


Year 


z to s acres 


1890 

1895 

1912 


1,8191 

l,oi 6 | 

952 


250 

212 

188 


I 

tl ' 

I 

P 


5 to 20 aCKs 


1,040 

X,o8li 


210 

X 96 


60 


20 to 50 acres 


§1 

it 


I 


3 


5 S 7 

*>5 




71 


•o 

p 

it 


5 to 50 acres 




rl 


40 


' 1,603 j 300 
1,636} 267 
1.7331 254 


100 
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Thus it appears that in Oxfordshire the large majority of occupants 
of small holdings of all sizes rent them, and that the number owning them 
has diminished both relatively and absolutely. 

§ 3. The value oe small holdings. 

There are four motives which mainly inflq^nce the advocates of an 
increased productivity of land. They desire that the country shall directly 
maintain the largest possible rural population ; that it shall yield the 
greatest possible gross amount of food ; that it shall give the greatest pos- 
sible net income to those cultivating it ; or that it shall yield the greatest 
possible net amount of food to be sold for the sustenance of the industrial 
population. 

The two first of these both arise out of the presumption that the rural 
population is more valuable to the State than the town population. 

Mr. Arthur Ashby, who has made an exhaustive enquiry into the small 
holdings of Oxfordshire, does not however rate the small holder highly as 
a citizen. “ Where a men climbs from the allotment to the small hold- 
ing, and from the small holding to the farm, the early stages frequently 
have been made possible with the assistance of some subsidiary industry 
or petty business. During this period, which may last for many years, 
the cultivator becomes accustomed to making small economies and small 
cautious investments : in fact thrift and caution are the keynotes of the 
management. When the passage is made from the holding of thirty acres 
or so to TOO acres or more , the cultivator is usually past his prime as a worker, 
his mind is stereotyped by his former cautionsness and frugality, and the 
effect of his life's experience is to make him a very conservative farmer 
and unprogressive as a business man There is a danger that the advant- 
ages of industry and thrift may be purchased at too heavy a cost. Too 
continuous application to work sometimes hardens and narrows a small 
holder's character. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the new generation, it 
is important to notice that in Oxfordshire the small holders occupy larger 
houses, have better supplies of fuel and better and more food — esi:>ecially 
vegetables, bacon and eggs, and milk and butter where cows are kept — 
than the farm labourers. 

As regards the productivity of small holdings this varies with the use 
to which they are put. In, producing vegetables, fruit and flowers on small 
holdings the cultivator has more advantages over the large unit than in fol- 
lowing any other system of cultivation. A high ratio of capital and labour 
to acreage prevails, and close detailed attention is necessary to success ; 
and although the use of machinery on larger market^gardens nuiy have its 
advantages, many of the necessary processes need highly skilled manual 
labour, A family is therefore well suited to the work of a small holding 
used as a market-garden, and being directly interested in its yield is usually 
stimulated to work on it industriously. Market-gardening is however con- 
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ditioned by an ever increasing demand for quality and quantity. In this 
respect the small holder is under a handicap : he often has not the time, even 
if he have the ability, to watch the constant variations of the market closely ; 
his consignments are small and his costs of transport proportionatdy 
heavy ; his methods of preparing and packing are sometimes unsuitable or 
clumsy. It therefore happens frequently that he is at the mercy of the 
Salesman who may or may not have time and inclination to instruct him. 
The area of the most successful small holders' market gardens is from four 
to ten acres. 

Poultry are generally regarded as stock particularly suited to small hold- 
ings ; but it was found that in Oxfordshire the small holders themselves, 
except a few specialists, are too apt to look upon them as imimportant ac- 
cessories. Little trouble is taken in selecting breeds either for laying or 
for being fattened ; and fowls are rarely crammed. Some few holders who 
make a speciality of poultry were however producing eggs and chickens 
in 1914 to the gross value of £70 or more an acre. This represented the most 
intensive agricultural production in the county. It required considerable 
skill, experience and capital ; how much of the last-named appears when it 
is found that a holder producing birds and eggs to the value of £200 a 
year might eanti no more than 15s. to £i a week. From one to three acres 
is the most usual size of an intensive poultry holding in Oxfordshire ; and 
this, if sufficiently stocked, is enough to employ one person. On a poultry- 
farm of more than five acres otherjstock was invariably found in 1914. 

Dairy farming is suitably practised on a small holding if the market- 
ing of the milk and the making and marketing of its derivatives properly 
organized. A dairy farm needs the personal and sympathetic supervision 
which a small holder is likely to give. Milk cannot be supplied from abroad 
and therefore the small holder has no competitor save the large dairy 
farmer. The latter has however fairly well filled the market in Oxfordshire ; 
and the small holder's best chance in this county is to produce and retail 
milk in rural areas where the bulk of the milk produced is sent to large 
consuming centres. Butter and cheese are largely imported ; and in com- 
peting with the foreign importer the small holder is necessarily at a dis- 
advantage because his product is not standardized. Where cows are kept 
mainly or solely to raise stock the small holder has a certain advantage 
where the rearing of young calves is concerned, especially if he use substi- 
tutes for milk. But his facilities of this kind are expensive. 

It is recommended that dairy farms be not established on holdings 
of less than twenty-five or thirty acres ; and on foldings of this size only if 
green crops and roots, to supply extra fodder, be grown on a large part of 
the land. Otherwise a dairy farm should be at least forty acres in extent. 
Where stock is raised on a small holding the land should be fertile : other- 
wise the area of fifty acres is insufficient. 

Sheep farming is best followed on holdings of more than fifty acres. 
If no rough grazings exist a small holder has difficulty in securing a liveli- 
hood from the sheep on his land. If there are rough grazings the flocks 
on them should be grouped if much duplication of labour is to be avoided. 
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Moreover a small holder very rarely has the highly specialized qualities of a 
good shepherd. 

In the case of arMe farms small holders suffer from their lack of ma- 
chinery. A small holder occupying twenty-five acres or more of arable or 
mixed arable and pasture land can make a living : he keeps two or three 
cows, he rears young stock, he keeps pigs. But to develop the full capaci- 
ties of twenty-five acres of arable land he should keep a team of horses 
which would be idle for about a third of its time, and use harvesting ma- 
chinery for preparing foods economically. If he have no machines for 
cutting chaff, cutting roots and grinding corn he must si>end long evenings 
of winter laboriously performing these operations by hand. 

' Small holdings were in favour in the period of high spasmodic earn- 
ings and intermittent employment in agriculture. The small holder could 
then increase his income by occasionally working for a neighbouring farmer. 
Agricultural labour has become scarce and employment has consequently 
been regularized ; and it is possible that this may eventually lead to a 
decline in the demand for small holdings, other than the market-gardens, 
the ])oultry farms and the dairy farms which are so situated in relation to 
markets that they are certainly profitable. 

In conclusion something should be said of the class who use their small 
holdings only as subsidiary means of support. In Oxfordshire they consti- 
tute slightly more than half the total number of small holders. Experience 
and capital being equal, the man whose sole occupation is the cultivation 
of his land is the bCvSt farmer. Among the others the labourer whose hold- 
ing supplements his wages is usually a keen cultivator. Tradesmen some- 
times use a holding solely or chiefly as grazing land ; and hauliers and car- 
riers in some cases do the same, thus sacrificing the initial advantage for 
tilling their holdings which their possession of horses and equipment gives 
them. Mr. Ashby found in IQ14 that some men who used small holdings 
ill Oxfordshire as adjuncts to other businesses should either be deprived of 
them or else stimulated to make fuller use of them. 
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BRAZIL. 

I^ABOUR CONDITIONS IN BRAZIIylAN AORICUI,TURE. — The Statist , \'t>l XCI, 
No. 2081, I/ondon, 12 Januan" 1918. 

Owing to the war there has been a very impoitant decline in the stea- 
dily increasing migratory current into Brazil. In 1913 the immigrants 
numbeied 192,000. During the war their numbers have been as hallows : 


1914 82,000 persons 

1915 32,000 » 

1916 34,000 ) 


By the Italian participation in the war and the emigration of Italian 
colonists these figures have been further reduced. 

On the other hand the greater demand for foodstuffs in Europe has led 
Brazilian agriculture into quite untrodden paths. The pressure (>f circum- 
stances has demanded an increase of agricultural laboui and the consequent 
utilization of native labour. An interesting situation has thus arisen for 
it had been said that the agricultural pros]rerity of the country was variously 
tied to the annual immigratory currents. 

Of course to Brazil, with her 27 million inhabitants spread ovei an im- 
mense territory, an annual immigration of from 150,000 to 200,000 peisoirs 
seemed a sj^ecial benefit. The European newcomers, |>enetratiug further 
and further inland, tilled the soil, created new riches and developed the 
country. But there is a difference between the general needs of the country 
and the wants of the landowners. 

Brazil had suffered for -centuries, morally and economically, from the 
evil of abnormal labour conditions produced by slavery. The rapid revolu- 
tion of 1888 shattered the very basis of her social structure, and inunigrauts 
seemed to provide the only way out of the difficulty. Such a view Vas en- 
couraged by events in the province, afterwards the vState, of San Paulo, 
which foresaw the consequences of emancipation and organized immi- 
gration accordingly. 

Between 1888 and 1917 Brazil received about 3,000,000 immigrants, 
the final million reaching the country during the last ten years. These 
European immigrants used to find employment on the large coffee estates, 
but their intention generally was to become accustomed to the environ 
ment, earn some money, and buy a small holding after a couple of years. 
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It was a good thing for the country, but a precarious arrangemeut for the 
landowners who had to renew their labourers almost every year. 

The depression of the coffee industry and its crises determined a still 
more accentuated movement of colonists towards small holdings. The 
San Paulo administration, alarmed by the proportions of this movement, 
organized a scheme for supporting the landowners, and formed colonial 
nuclei of small properties in the coffee district, in order to constitute 
‘'workmen nurseries” which would provide agricultural labour during the 
busy season on the plantations. Several devices were tried to retain im- 
migrants or increase immigration. 

A rough idea of labom conditions in Southern Brazil is given by the 
San Paulo census for icpb. About 325,000 labourers were registered, namely 
151,000 Biazilians and 174,000 foreigners. Brazilian labourers were most 
numerous in the old districts. Among the newly opened areas of the west 
the following coffee districts aie typical : 


Mumcipes Prazilians Foreigners 

Roberrao Preto (Mogyaiia Railway) 4 » 7 i 7 16,805 

Jahu (Paulista Railway) 2,015 S.535 

S. Manocl (vSorocabana Railway) 1,126 6,237 


It is no exaggeration to vSay that in Brazil at the beginning of the w^ar 
there were about ten million |>ersons on small holdings who did not do 50 
per cent, of the agricultural work the nation was entitled to expect of them. 
This fact was very important to Brazilian economy and should be borne in 
mind if the effects of the war on the country are to be understood. 

The immigration of skilled European labourers, whom for obvious 
reasons the landowners preferred to employ, the prevailing low wages in 
agriculture, the low prices of foodstuffs and the difficulty of reaching re- 
munerative markets, to some extent the national listlessness, the almost 
absolute need of rural banking institutions and rural credit, the want of 
technical knowledge — these were the chief causes of the inferior position 
of Brazilian labour. 

The war has changed the conditions of Brazilian agriculture : rice, 
beans, sugar, cotton, maize and other products can be sold at good prices, 
and consequently there has been in the last three years a rush towards the 
country and rural enterprise. Further, Brazilian landowners have made the 
experiment of employing Brazilian labourers and found that to do without 
them was a mistake. In Minas Geraes, for example, schemes devised for 
producing nee on a large scale by means of Japanese or Chinese labour were 
finally carried out by Brazilian labourers with success. 

These facts are the natural result of the law of supply and demand. 
In order that the' movement may continue government action is also neces- 
sary, S^n Paulo and Rio de Janeiro already have a special department 
for the localization ” on small holdings of Brazilian labourers and the pro- 
vision of work for them. There should be similar institutions in other 
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States. The establishment of a “ colonial nucleus in every area, of experir 
mental stations provided with modem machinery to teach the imsl^led 
natives, of credit facilities and of cheap transport is the best means of 
training the national activities to produce efficient and stable labour con- 
ditions. 

After the war the steady stream of immigrants will undoubtedly once 
more flow into Brazil, perhaps in increased volume, but it will find a com* 
petitoT in the native supply of labour which will have a sound economic 
basis. 


CANADA. 

I GOVBRNMKNT KKGUIyATION OF THE FRTCIiS OF FOOD AND VKGKTABLliS - - 
The Canadian Horticulturi^i , Toronto, Noveml>er 1917. 

The chief duties of the Food Controller of Canada are to increase pro- 
duction and to prevent the cornering of food by speculators. He enlisted 
about the middle of 1917, the co-operation of well informed men from the 
various provinces and these form a special '‘Fruit and Vegetable Com- 
mittee". 

This committee has organized in each province a sub-committee includ- 
ing one of its own number, and thus it is able to commit the decision on 
purely local problems to the provincial subcommittee they concern. 

The main work of the committee is to promote production by ensuring 
that producers receive, as far as possible, a fair profit on their crops. Undue 
speculation must not be allowed to affect the marketing of crops, and 
middlemen must be prevented from absorbing an undue share of profi^ts. 
The committee also aims at facilitating the distribution of crops. Experts 
have been appointed to supervise the loading and distribution of cars, and 
they will endeavour to enable crops to be marketed with a minimum risk 
of loss from frost or heat! 

The first matter with which the committee dealt was the marketing 
of the apple crop, grown, in particular, in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. In order to prevent speculation an order-in-councii has been 
passed which compels every wholesale merchant dealing in apples to regi- 
ster at the Food Controller s Office, and to file there a statement as to his 
purchases, sales, prices, etc. It is believed that this will enable a record 
of gross profits to be kept. Anyone who deals in carloads of apples will 
be held to be a wholesale dealer. 

In order to find out if the profits of wholesale dealers in fruit are unduly 
large the^business of some twenty of the most important of them has been 
investigated. Their representatives were questioned at length by the com- 
mittee and their books and records examined. Contrary to the general 
opinion, it was found that none of them were making large profits, while 
lUany, including several of the largest, were hardly covering expenses. One 
well known firm, having a turnover of. about a million dollars* a year, had 
made a profit of only $ i,6oo in the previous twelve months. In no case 
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did the gross profit exceed ii per cent., while the net profits varied from 
I to about 5 per cent, in the case of the largest firms. 

The following figures refer to two large firms. 

Firm A. 


Year 

PcTccntage of expenses 
on sales 

Net profits 

1912 

77 % 

3 % 

1913 

6.7 % 

2-3 % 

1914 

7 % 

2-5 % 

1915 

7 % 

1-9 % 

1916 

6.2 % 

17. % 

1917 until July . . 

6.4 •% 

0.18 % 

Year 

Firm B. 

Gross profit 

Net profit 

*— 


— 

1915 

• • • 1075 % 

2.42 % 

1916 

■ • • 9-14 % 

2.26 % 


An order is pending which will make ii |.>er cent, the maximum profit 
any wholesale dealer can exact in dealing in apples or potatoes. 

The data we have given show that the problem Canada has to solve is 
rather that of increa.sing production than that of fighting the illicit profits 
of middlemen. 




♦ m 


2. WA(;iiS OF FAKM I.ABOtJRRRvS IN MANITOBA. 

Crop Bulletin No. 9b, recently issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration of Manitoba, contains interesting data as to the 
wages paid to farm labourers in the province in 1917. Throughout the 
year farm labourers were very scarce and wages unprecedentedly high. 
The harvest was considerably helped by gangs of town labourers who were 
organized and sent out to the fields to do stooking. The table we reproduce 
shows the average monthly wages in the different agricultural seasons in 
each of the five districts in the province. It is noted in the bulletin that it 
was impossuble to secure an accurate statement of autumn wages as some 
hands are engaged by the month and many by the day. The figures as 
to autumn wages in the table are based on the daily wages for a month 
estimated to include twenty working days. 
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1 Winter 

I 

Seeding-time 

vSummer 

Harvest 
and autnxnu 

District 

Number 

employ- 

ed 

Aveiage 

mouthly 

wage 

Number Average j Number 
employ- monthlv employ- 
ed wage 1 ed 

1 

Average 

monthly 

wage 

Number! Average 
employ - 1 mon thly 
ed j wage 

North Western 

■ ^,429 

S 21 

1 

5 > 342 i 

$ 47 

4,582 

S 45 

9,0851 $ 65 

South Western 

• 1.47^ 

K) 

3.0 

48 

-2.789 

47 

5.80-1 

74 

North C-ntial . . . 

1,5 1 <> 

23 ' 

3,204! 

45 1 

2 , 73 /' 

4b 

7,553 

66 

South Ceiitnu . . . 

• i. 7 f >7 

20 

2,746' 

4O 

2,074 

1 45 

5,497 

08 

Exstern 

1,169 

1 1 

22 

2.583' 

41 ’ 

1 

3 , 74 « 

42 

8,952 

59 

Tptal 

1 

. 8,689! 


16,015' 

1 

16,^45 

1 

56,891 



Some 4,919 women servants were employed on the farms in 1 he first 
and 5,117 in the latter half year. Their average monthly wages from Jan- 
uary to June were $18 in the North Western and Rastern, $19 in the North 
Central and South Central, and $21 in the South Western district. From 
June to December these average wages were $20 111 the North Western, 
821 in the Rastern and South Central, $22 in the Nortli Central and $24 
in the Soutb Central District. 


(VR1:aT BRITAIN AND IRICLANT) 

I. A NEW CILTIVATION Ol' LANDS ORDER 1 OR EN(tLAND AND WALI-S 
Journal o! ^ ’ncultun ,Vo\ XXIV, x j , London, FcbiutiT; 

In onr is^ue for Ausust 1917 we showed, in an article called Agricul- 
ture and the War how the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries was en- 
abled, by an amendment of the Defence of the Realm Regulations , passed on 
13 March 1917, to override propeity rights with a view to ensuring agricul- 
tural production in the public interest (i). The j^owers conferrred by the 
amendment were, as we al.«o explained, given in England and Wales by the 
Cultivation of Rands Order to the War Agricultural Itxecutive Commit- 
tees (2) On 11 January 1918 a new Cultivation of Rands Ord^r was is- 
sued by which the poweis granted by the former order and the amendment 
were amplified as follows : 

t) The committees were already able to take over buildings on land 
of w^hich they had taken possession, or buildings convenient to the cultiva- 
tion or adaptation for cultivation of such land. They are now empowered 
to take po«isession of any land or buildings required to provide acconmio- 

(i) Pujafcs 79 and 80 — (i) l*uges 80 to 84. 
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dation for persons, machinery, implements, plant, farm produce, stock 
or miimals, employed by the Board of Agriculture, or the committees on 
its behalf, for the cultivation of land or the increase of the country’s food 
supply; and the land thus taken over may be retained for any of these 
pur]X)ses. A committee is not however enabled to provide additional 
buildings for a person who i<> cultivating land for hiitiself and not on 
behalf of the board. Inhabited dwelling-hou^^es cannot be taken over, 
and the consent of the board is still necessary to taking over common land. 

а) The committees are further enabled to compel an occupier of 
any land to repair or remove his hedges and fences, and to clear or repair 
his field-drains and ditches, whether natural or artificial. Notice maybe 
served on him to do so, as notice to cultivate his land has been served 
under the earlier order. 

3) The Board of Agricult in e obtains the power to call for rct:urns 
from occupiers or managers of any agricultural lauds wiUi respect to the 
cultivation of these or the crops or live stock on them. The Ivoatd has not 
delegated these powers to the Agricultural Executive Committees. It pro- 
poses to issue and collect forms on which all holders of more than 20 acres 
will state the area of grass land the}* have ploughed and the area they have 
planted with wheat and other crops at the (‘iid of every month until the 
end of A] nil . The^e 1 et urns will b(‘ tabul ited and the figures for each county 
will be sent to the Agricultural Kxca'utive Committee concerned, for its 
information. 

3) The board obtains power to lestrict or ]>rohthil , either generally 
or within s])ecial areas, the cultivation of particular cro])s. such os mustard 
or strawberries, or the j)longhing u]) of certain classes of land, such as old 
leys. This power also has not been (lelegated. 

5) Any iieglig(aice or wilful failure to comply with a notice or order 
under th(‘ amended regulations or this order, any ob^^tinction of or inter- 
ference with executive action under the regulations a refusal to give up 
land or buildings of which possession is rcciuired under the regulatipns 
01 the order, or refusal to (put laud of which the tenancy is similarly deter- 
mined , becomes a sum mary oficnce . A prosecut ion cannot however be insti- 
tuted by an officer of an Agiicultural Executive Committee for any such of- 
fence without the consent of the Board of Agriculture. 

б) If; upon the board withdrawing from j)ossession of land, a tenant 
resume possession of it, the value to such tenant of the tillage and othef ope- 
rations accomplished by an Agricnltitr<il Executive Conmiitlee should l)e 
claimed from him on the basis on which the value of such works is custo- 
marily claimed from incoming tenants. Expenditure on more permanent 
works, such as repairs to buildings, draining and the clearing of drains and 
ditches, may however create a value wffiich will have to be apportioned be- 
tween the landlord and tenant for the purj)ose of its recover}^ by the com- 
mittee. Except where the tenant accepts sole liability, negotiations for 
a settlement should be conducted at the same time with the landlord and 
with the tenant. 

7) Many drainage authorities established by local Acts have hitherto 
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been unable to levy rates for drainage beyond a fixed sum per acre or per 
pound of rateable value. The recent high prices of coal and labour have 
sometimes caused these limits to prevent the execution of necessary works. 
The new order therefore empowers the Board of Agriculture to enlarge 
such limits upon the application of the drainage authority concerned. The 
power thus to override local Acts cannot be delegated. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. AETO'IMKNTS in KNGI.AND and WAEKS in wartime - fhe Journal of the. 
nam'd of A^ticuliurc^ Vol XXIV, No 1 1, Eondon February, 1018 

Allotments in 1916 and 1917. - In the last two years allotments in 
England and Wales have multiplied at a rate which is characterized as 
marvellous. It is estimated that their present number is not far short of 
one million. Their increase is directly consequent on the movement to 
increase the home production of food which is a result of the w ar. The new 
allotments belong to the class which in our pi evious and general article on 
this subject (i) we called ''garden allotments They are many of them si- 
tuated in or near towns. 

About 200,000 of the new allotments have been formed under the Cul- 
tivation of Lands Order administered by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture ; and probably at least ns many more have fol- 
low’ed on voluntary agreements. As an exami)le of the enonnous exj)an«iion 
of the movement for allotments the position in Luton in Bedfordshire 
may be cited. Before the war there were about a thousand allotments co- 
vering 126 acres in this town of 50,000 inahbitants Since the outbreak 
of war 952 new plots, covering 93 acres, have been provided as permanent 
allotments, and 553, covering 37 acres, for temporary cultivation. In other 
words one in twenty of the population hold allotments. This proportion 
is however far exceeded in Tenby where 450 out of the 900 householders 
are said to have allotments. In Wales progress has been almost as rapid as 
in England. It is in most districts favoured by the landowners, but here 
and there compulsion has had to be exercised in order to obtain 1 and . At the 
beginning of the war the total area of the allotments in Llandudno was 
7 acres : at the end of 1917 the urban council had formed 300 war allot- 
ments and 3.^ plots on railway sidings were being cultivatcal by railway men. 

The Food Production Department does not advise that wheat be grown 
on allotments. It is estimated that from twice to three times as much human 
food is obtained from such an average vegetable crop as is commonly grown 
as from an average crop of corn on a similar area. Moreover the risk 
of )osse.s to corn crops through the ravage of birds, especially in residential 
districts, and of losses from wind and rain is much greater on a small than 
on a large area. Vegetables are also less liable than corn to the attacks 
of wireworm on newly broken land ; they suffer less from drought ; they 


(i) See the article in onr issue for February 1918, page 153 
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allow several crops to be obtained from one plot during a year ; and their 
culttx^ation is evSpccially adapted to the use of the spade. 

More than a million tons of vegetables are estimated to have been pro- 
duced on English and Welsh allotments in 1917 and to have been consumed 
by the growers and their families. As a consequence the carriage of produce 
was notably reduced, and thousands of working-class families were supplied 
more generotisly than ever before with fresh vegetables. 

Plans for 1918. — By common consent supplies of food will be very 
short throughout the woild in 1018, and it is quite possible that the efforts 
of allotment holders wiU make all the difference between a reasonably plen- 
tiful supply and an extreme scarcity of fresh vegetables. The Food Pro- 
duction Department therefore exhorts every allotment holder to redouble 
his efforts. Arrangements have been made to supx>ly artificial manure. 
Every holder who has difficulty in obtaining it locally should apply to one 
of the approved agents for the sale of artificial fertilizers recognized by his 
County Agricultural Executive Committee or tjic Food Production Depart- 
ment. A list of these agents can be‘ obtained from the committee or de- 
partment. Holders will obtain the most favourable terms by combining 
to place a large* order, as ap^iears from ihe following price^' which have been 
fixed for sulphate of ammonia bought between January and May of this 
year • 

Price of quantity between 2 cwt.s, and i ton. i8s. per cwt. 

» ) ) *) I w > 2 cwts 19s. » 

■» )) » 28 lbs. » I » iivS. » » 

# 

Pamphlets on the use of artificial manure can be obtained freely by 
applying to the P'ood Production Department. 

To x>revent damages to alk>tments by tresx>assers the same department 
is supplying a notice which any holder may exj)ose on his plot, thereby 
rendeiing anyone who enters or remains '' on hi^ land or damages any 
growing crop or hedge or fen<'e theieon liable, on conviction iin ^er the 
Defence of the Realm Regnlation*^, to a fim* of £foc or imprisonmnent 

The Food Production Department wishes further to increase the 
nunibcr of allot nients by at least 50 x)er cent, this spring. The Rural 
League, the Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, the I'ederation of Allotment 
Holders, the Agricultural Organization Society, the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety and other organizations are actively co-operating to secure this end. 

Already the borough of Sunderland is acquiring ..|0 acres to lay out as 
560 allotments. At South wick-on -Wear seven acres are being divided into 
100 plots. Twenty-five acres at Coventry have just been cut up to make 
350 allotments. Portsmouth has recently enrolled t ,000 new allotment hold- 
ers, Newcastle-on- Tyne 420, the mining village of Ashington 364, and Port 
of Blythe in NorthuJnberland 260. On the advice of the Food Production 
Department Hammersmith has lately laid out 1^0 plots of 10 rods each and 
Maidenead 120 covering 8 acres altogether ; Wigton has divided 5 acres 
into allotments, Carlisle 6 acres into 90 allotments and Kingston-on-Thames 
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12 acres into i68 allotments. The Leeds authorities are laying out 5,000 
allotments of about of an acre each on 333 acres. Among the miners 
of the north the demand for small plots is keen : at Consett 16 more acTes 
are being divided for 224 applicants ; at Blaydomon-Tyne 11 % acres for 
i6i ; and at Leadgate 2 acres. When this area has been allotted 900 
of the 1,060 householders in these mining towns will hold allotments. The 
corporation of York has arranged with the Agricultural Executive Commit- 
tee for the North Riding of Yorkshire that it receive 5 acres of land out- 
side the city to lay out as allotments. A firm in Newark-on-Trent has laid 
out 8 acres in 112 plots to be cultivated by its workpeople. In Wales in 
the village of Penrhynside a field of 5 acres has been taken over compulsorily 
and will be cultivated as allotments by tenants of the parish council. Steps are 
being taken to respond to 51 applications for additional plots received 
by. the Bangor Allotment Association . I nspcctors are employed by the I* ood 
Production Department to negotiate for new allotments where an unsatisfied 
demand for them exists, lu one wek in January they visited twenty-eight 
centres of population, and as a result the authorities took measures to ac- 
quire 626 acres which would provide 9.1 of) allotments. 

Tradesmen’s associations, friendly societies, trade unions, working 
men’s clubs and sporting organizations arc asked to organize their members 
as allotment holders and firms owning unused land to allow their employees 
to cultivate it in allotments. Local councils are advi'-ed to apply for an 
order of the Board of '^Agriculture wdiich will allow tlv'm to take over un- 
cultivated kitchen gardens belonging to uninbabited, liouses Individuals 
nnabl(‘ to obtain allotments are instriieted to a])])ly to the loeal authorities, 
and if tiny do not thus secure laud to the b'ood Produetton De]>artment . 
which will immediately enquire into lot'al needs and resources. 


UNITED STATES. 

1. SElDIN(i SCAlyK BOXrSi:>S IN TUB vSU(i.\R C.ANE lU.ANTATIONvS OP HAWAII -- 
Kmmct (Bous): Profit Sharimr lu the United Stiles, in Unlleiin of the Vmtid States 
liutcau of Labor Statistics, No Washiiif^ton, December KUb 


A plan providing for a sliding scale of bonUvSes has be‘en followed in 
many sugar-cane^ plantations in the Hawaiian Islands since r Janiiar}’ 1917. 
In I9i() the planters decided that the labourers should have a larger share 
of tile imusual prosperity due to the continuance of the Pairopean war and 
the consequent high prices of sugar. 

They therefore adopted a more liberal system of giving bonuses than 
that of Tile essential features of the new plan were established as 

follows : 

The (‘urrent bonus |Xiriod from i November 1915 to 31 October 1916 
will be divided into two parts. The first will include the five months to 
I April 1916, lor which the bonus will be settled on 31 October 19x6, ac- 
cording to the schedule heretofore existing. For the remaining seven 
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months from i April 1916 to 31 Octobei 1916 the bonus will be based on 
the schedule hereinafter set forth. Thereafter the bonus period will be 
for the tw'elve months to end on 31 October in each year until further notice. 

“ A) The bonus shall be based on the average of the daily New York 
market price for centrifugal raw sugai,* duty paid, for the year, as re- 
ported to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters* Association by . . . of New York. 

“ B) If the New York market price for 96^ raw sugar averages foi the 
year be J.5S cents per pound -- $71 per ton — labourers shall receive a bonus 
at the rate of i per cent, of theii wages or e.irnings as hereinafter set 
forth, and for every dollar per ton increase over said $71 per ton the bonus 
will bt inci eased i Yo per cent., as follow^s . 


Market price 
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so on in like proportion. 
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'' All labourers on a day-wage basis receiving wages of $24 per month 
and under and all short-term contractors shall be entitled to a bonus pro- 
vided they work, in the case of men, not less than 20 days per calendar month, 
and in the case of women not less than 15 days per calendar month. 

“ To these labourers 20 per cent, of their monthly earnings shall be 
paid monthly on account of the annual bonus due October 31, and if they 
shall thereafter continue in the employ of the same plantation until the 
end of the bonus period they shall then be paid the balance of the bonus, 
if any. 

'' Cultivating contractors shall be paid a bonus on the basis of wages 
at the rate of $24 a month of 26 days in the case of men and $18 per 
month in the case of women, provided they work not less than 20 days in 
any calendar month in the case of men and 15 days in any calendar month 
in the case of women 

None of the above provisions in regard to the payment of bonus shall 
apply to the contractor whose contracts are settled according to the price 
of sugar 

“ If the labourer shall have been excused from work by the manager 
because of physical disability or other good reason, the loss of time caused 
thereby shall not be construed to depiive him of the entire amount of the 
bonus, but he shall be entitled to a proportion of the same for the number 
of da>s’ work performed"'. 

The various plantations have also adopted another schedule for bonuses 
to be paid to skilled labourers, from managers downwards. The mana- 
gers of one of the largest plantations have decided to pay a bonus of 20 per 
cent, on their earnings of 1016 to employees of this class. 

* 

* 

2. EAND SETTEKMENT IN CAlflFOKNlA. — Cal/ form a Culit valor, hoB Aiigeles, San 
Eiaiicisco, 2^ February 1918. 

The last session of the State legislature of California appropriated 
$10,000 to the expenses of maintaining the Land Settlement Commission 
and enabling it to make a trial of the Australian method of subdividing tracts 
of land into small holdings, of no more than some 10 acres each, selling these 
to bona £de farmers, allowing long terms for payment and charging a low 
rate of interest. Together with this appropriation there was another of 
$250,000 for the financing of the movement. 

The first land was furnished by Northern California where the board 
bought 6,000 acres near Chico, A part of this area is already under crop, has 
been levelled and is ready for irrigation. The price paid, for land, water 
rights and improvements, was $100 an acre. The land will be sold on con- 
ditions which will do no more than allow the State to get back the money 
lent to help this development. Amortized payments willbemade over a 
term of twenty years, interest being charged at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
3 per cent, towards repayment of the principal. The settler who pays 
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8 per cent, a year will thus have his land free of encumbrances. The same 
interest will be charged on money lent to help the building of barns and other 
improvements. If a settler wishes to secure a longer term for payment he 
can do so by obtaining a loan from the P'ederal Ivoan Bank, but it is not be- 
lieved that longer terms will be needed. 

The appheations received show that there is a demand for more land 
than the State can furnish in this settlement within the limits of the appro- 
priation made. 

A circular letter has been sent by the board in Northern California to 
agricultural engineers and others interested in rural organization and pro- 
gress. This alludes to the necessity of preparing plans for houses and othei 
farm buildings and the grouping of these. The cost of the farm labourers' 
houses will range from about $800 to $1000 ; that of the farmhouses may 
be as much as $3000, Within these limits it is desired to erect convenient 
and sanitary dwellings which “ have something of beauty The other farm 
buildings will include sheds to hold 100 tons of hay. byres for from ten to 
thirty cows, houses and shed.> for as many as 200 hogs, sheds and shelters 
for as many as 500 sheep. 

The board hopes to illustrate by these Californian farm colonies what 
preliminary study and organization can do to lessen the expense and in 
crease the attractiveness and jnofit of rural life. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


ALGERIA. 

mutual agricultural CREDIT IN 1915. 


OFFICIAL SOFRCK: 

Ul^POkT TO THE FRESIBENTT OF TUIC REPUBLIC ON THE BUSINESS TRANSACTICD IN ALGERIA IN 
I()l 5 WITH THE HELP OF PAYMIJNTS MADE BY THi: BANK OF ALGERIA IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
UUK LAWS OF 5 JULY i()oo AND 2() DECEMBER Kjii — Journal officiel de la Ripublique 
V'ran^at^t', Appnulix, 7 Apiil 1Q18. 

The number of tlx: regional funds of mutual agricultural credit » which 
was forty-one on 31 December 1914, became only forty because one native 
fund in the department of Algiers was dissolved during 1915 and there 
was no new foundation. At the end of 1915 there were 17 funds in the de- 
partment of Algiers, 13 in that of Constantine, and 10 in that of Oran. 

Business diminished considerably ever}wv'here. The number of bills 
discounted, which in 1913 was 18,264 for a total sum of 15,620,663 francs, 
fell in 1914 to 11,713 for 11,229,151 francs, and was in 1915 only 4,379 for 
3,428,620 francs. About a third of the funds, to be precise 14 of them of 
which four arc native funds, did no discounting business in 1915. This 
great retrogression is entirely due to the state of war. 

If however discounting business has been restricted or even suppressed, 
niost of the funds have none the less not been inactive. Almost all of* 
them have taken pains to improve their position and made a point of 
diminishing the number of bills they have renewed. At the end of 1914 
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Table I (continued). — General situation of the Regional Funds of Mutual Credit in Algeria. 
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such bills reached for all the Algerian funds the total sum of 11,869,976 
francs; on 31 December 1915 only 8,270,748 francs. This improvement 
was not however quite general, and even in the case of four funds — one 
European and three native — the number of renewed bills was larger 
in 1915 than in 1914 although three of them discounted no bills in 1915- 

The slackening of business was ncessarily inimical to the constitution 
of reserves. Four funds in the department of Constantine, three in that 
of Algiers and three in that of Oran suffered a diminution of their reserves. 
Moreover in the last-named department one fund has no longer any reserve 
and two others never have had one, although many and pressing recom- 
mendations on this subject have been addressed to them. However, in 
spite of the falls we have noticed, the total reserves increased in 1915 by 
39,050 francs, an increase which certainly is not important but is as much 
as can be expected in present circumstances. 

The deposits made by individuals gave in 1915 different results in diffe- 
rent departments. In that of Algiers they increased by 413,263 francs and 
in that of Constantine by the insignificant sum of 4,056 francs, while in that 
of Oran they diminished by 608,966 francs. In tliis last department they 
were, indeed, larger than anywhere else until 1914 and still amounted to 
I >209,338 francs in 1915. On 31 December the total deposits of individuals 
reached 3,311,138 francs. 

Total advances from the funds emanating from the Bank of Algeria and 
still owed by the regional funds of credit reached the sum of 5>397,I33.34 
francs. A sum of only 4,000 francs was repaid in i()i5. In the present 
state of the agricultural and economic situation it was not thought wise 
to make any exaction from the funds. Their position gives rise to no 
uneasiness. 

Two new co-operative societies were formed in 1915, one in the depart- 
ment of Algiers and one in that of Constantine. The department of Oran 
remains quite outside the co-operative movement. 

The advances made to co-operative societies amounted on 31 Decem- 
ber 1915 to 880,300 francs, of which 179,300 francs had as yet no mandate. 

The payment of annual imstalments is made without difficulty at the 
agreed dates. One society paid nothing in 1914 and 1915 but in the cur- 
rent year made the deferred payments, so that all the co-operative societies 
wliich have received advances are now in an absolutely regular position as 
regards the colony. The contrary would be surprising for these societies 
seem entirely prosj^erous. Most of them have already redeemed the costs 
of their first establishment and all possess important reserves. 

In accordance with article 2 of the law of 3 December 1913 three de- 
crees, all dated 25 March 1915, have become applicable to Algeria within 
limits imposed by differences in the administrative and financial organi- 
zation of the colony, its economic situation and the personal status of its 
populations : 

I The law of 19 March 1910 instituting individual long-term credit ; 

2. The decree of 23 August 1912 which applied article 6 of this law ; 

3. The decree of 17 October 1912 applying article 12. 
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Agriculturists will henceforth be able to obtain from funds 0^ agricultural 
credit advances of which the amount has been limited to 8,000 francs and 
which are repayable within a maximum period of filfteen years and intended 
for the acquisition, adaptation, transformation and reconstruction of small 
rural holdings. 

A'decree of 15 September 1915 also applied in Algeria the decree of 
26 March 1910. It regulated by public authority the application of the 
law of 19 July 1909 as to the constitution of family property exempt from 
seizure, the provisions of which law had been extended to the colony by 
the decree of 31 January 1915. 

Finally the decree of 2 December 1915 unified the resolution of 24 June 
1915 of the full meeting of financial delegations as to the declaration of the 
constitution of a famil}^ property exempt from seizure. 

Thus the various legislative measures which regulate mutual agricul- 
tural credit in the mother-country have, with nc< essary modifications, been 
applied in Algeria. 

The new measures which we have mentioned necessitate the modifi- 
cation of the by-laws of the credit funds. It is however certain that it 
is only after the cessation of hostilities that the new legislation will produce 
the results wich may be fairly expected of it. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATISTICAL t:nQIJIRY INTO CO-OPHRATIVK 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


§ b. ThiC eo-OPlvRA.TlVK SOCIlCa'IKS' SOITRCKS OF CREDIT. 

By means of a special enquiry it has been possible to obtain informa- 
tion as to the source from which the farmers’ co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations derive their capital and are able to finance their opctations. About 
650 of them have reported on this point. 

Table IV. shows for each kind of association the amount of paid-up 
capital and membership fees, the value of buildings and equipment and the 
excess of assets over liabilities. Many data were obtained by the personal 
visits of enquiry agents to the organizations and by interviews with bankers 
and other competent persons during the years 1914 and 1915. 

The following table resumes an enquiry into the amount of capital held 
by 401 farmers’ co-operative associations and the source from which it is 
derived. 

We will now examine in detail the sources of the capital of the chief 
kinds of associations which figure in Tabic IV. 

A) FAevaton. 

The capital of farmers’ grain elevators is generally only enough to pro- 
vide the means of doing business and leaves very little excess as working 
capital. A considerable capital is required during the season in which 
there is a rush of marketing, for an elevator usually pays cash for grain as 
the farmer delivers it. Several days elapse before returns are received for 
this grain and it often accumulates in the elevator. An elevator’s small 
working capital does not go far towards paying for all the grain delivered. 
Financial help must be secured from such outside sources as banks, 
commission linns and individuals. 

On the basis of the average sum required from outside sources in order 
to market members’ grain, as this average is shown by the reports from 262 
elevators (Table V), it may be estimated that in 1914 the total sum 
borrowed was about $30,000,000, most of it being borrowed for short 
periods. The sum, large in itself, is small as compared with the total 
value of the products marketed. 

Security for Loans.- - Of the 291 organizations which reported 99 gave 
their company’s notes as securities for the loans they obtained, 82 gave only 
agreements to consign certain amounts of grain to the commission houses 
making the loans, 8 gave mortgages on the elevator and equipments, 5 
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Table IV. - ~ Amount of paid-up capital and the excess 
of assets over liabilities of 6 ^^ co-operative farmers marketing associations 


Paid-up capital ’ Value of buildings Excess of assets over 

and membership fees ' and equipment | Uabilities (i) 


Kind of association 


Paid-up 1 


- “1“ 

1 I 




Number 

capital and . 
memberehip I 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 


reporting 

fees 1 

reporting 


reporting 


• 


% 1 


$ 


1 

Elevators 

328 

1 

2.553.463, 

326 

1 

2.857.555I 

328 

4,361,875 

Average . . 


7.785I 


8,7651 


13,380 

Creajueries and cheese 


1 


j 



factories ... 

172 

716 996' 

174 

LI 99 . 424 ! 

173 

1,093.339 

Average . . . 


5,331 


6,893 


6.320 

Fruit and vcgetabli 


1 





produce 

84 

1,672,311 

76 

1 993,215 

91 ' 

2,411,318 

Average* 


19,908 


1 13,069* 

1 

26,499 

Cotton w irehousesand 







gins .... 

26 

179,778 

27 

1 204,772 

26 

321,146 

Avtarage . . | 


^b 9 i 5 j 


' 7.584 


12,351 

Miscellaneous associa-! 


1 


1 


1 

tions 

43 

456,0571 

35 

' 205,792 

42 

1 740,673 

Average . . 1 

1 


10,606, 

\ 


5,885' 


i 17,635 

Total . i 

^>53 

28,578,605* 

638 

^ 5,460,758 

6(k> 

8,9*8.453 

Avetage . . * 


43,7651 


1 8,559 


13,528 


(i) Paid up capital stock and membership fees are not included as liability. 


gave their company ’b notes endorsed by individuals, 12 warehouse receipts 
for stored grain, and 85 the i^ersonal security of responsible individuals, 
usually officials of the company or well-to-do members 

These data show that at least one third of the elevators reporting have 
no credit acceptable to bankers except that given to responsible individuals 
who assume a personal responsibility. No co-operative business organiza- 
tion should be so conducted that it is necessary for a few members to assume 
large personal risks in order that the business, which benefits all the 
members, may be carried on. Each member should assume a liability 
proportionate to the benefits he receives or the amount of business he 
does through the organization. 


Interest, — - As to the rate of interest they pay, 298 elevators report as 
follows : 

Numbo: reporting • . . 6 71 i no 6c 14 5 ro 8 2 4 5 i 

Rate per cent 5 6 6 Vi 7 8 ro 8-10 6-7 7-8 5-^ 5“7 5^-7 



T\blE V — Source of the capdal 0/401 co-operative associations 
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The figures show that more than one third of the elevators report that 
they pay 7 per cent, for funds with which to carry on their business. 
Seventy-one pay 6 per cent., and 14 pay 10 per cent., the latter high rate 
being in most cases due to a lack of such approved collateral security as is 
generally accepted by bankers. vSeveral elevators have arranged with the 
banks for overdrafts for which they pay from per cent, to i per cent, per 
month, that is at the rate of from 9 to 12 per cent, a year. The reports 
show clearly that rates vary within the same territory, Minnesota eleva- 
tors, for example, paying rates which range from 6 to 10 per cent. Of two 
companies within ten miles of each other which borrow from local banks one 
pays 7 per cent, and the other 10 per cent. 

An elevator obtaining funds from a commission firm is generally 
cliarged 6 per cent., in some cases as much as 8 per cent. An investigation 
conducted by the Ofiice of Markets and Rural Organization together witli 
the University of Minnesota found that of 158 elevators which borrowed 
funds in Minnesota, 51 per cent, were financed wholly or partly by commis- 
sion men who charged interest at the average rate of 6.74 per cent. ; 71.5 
per cent were financed partially by local banks and paid on an average 
7.39 per cent ; and ij ])er cent, also borrowed from individuals, usually far- 
mers, and d interest at the average rate of 6.25 per cent. 

Duration of Loans. — Most of the loans made to elevators by banks and 
individuals are for short jieriods of time, one to four months or the heavy 
marketing season. Forty-one elevators report that they secured loans 
]>ayable on demand. When commission firms advance funds the business 
is handled on open account and a final settlement made after the business 
year has closed. Thirty-five elevators .secured loans for 12 months for 
improvements. 

vSomc 14 elevators have an arrangement with their banks by which sums 
not exceeding a certain amount are advanced to them in order that they 
may take care of their business, interest being charged only on the funds 
as they are advanced. In this way interest is not paid on a large balance. 

Advances to Members on Warehouse Receipts. — Of 326 elevators which 
reported, 62 made advances to members on warehouse receipts which ranged 
from small amounts to as much as 75 per cent, of the grain. Two hundred 
and sixty-four reported no advances. 

As a rule it is considered inadvisable for an elevator to make advances 
to members on stored grain, for it is thus brought into a department of 
banking which is better left to local banks. A farmer sometimes objects 
to paying interest on a loan from an elevator, because he considers that as 
it holds his grain the money advanced is a part payment on his property. 
All loans by elevators to suppliers of grain should be made on open account 
or secured by a personal ^lote. The prevailing late of interest should be 
charged. 

The storing of grain is variously regarded and practised to a varying 
extent in the different States. In the south-western and eastern parts 
of the grain belt many elevators forbid storing and the practice is generally 
discouraged. In the north-western grain States storing and hedging are 
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practised in about 95 i)er cent, of the elevators. The matiagers of elevators 
have in some instances taken advantage of the presence in the elevators of 
stored grain to speculate, and inefficient book-keeping has brought direct 
loss to their employers. Such losses are partly responsible for the disfavour 
with which the stori ig of grain is in some districts regarded. 

An elevator financed by a commission firm is sometimes handicapped 
because it cannot take advantage of the better prices which may from 
time to time be offered by markets other than such firm. Elevators which 
are not thus dependent can consign grain first to one market and then to 
another, and thus promote competition among the commission men and 
secure the best prices possible. Commission firms have however served a 
useful purpose in financing the farmers’ elevators for they have sometimes 
given financial help which could not have been secured elsewhere. However 
elevators are every year turning more and more to local sources for their 
funds, and this is their best course. 

B) Creameries and Cheese Factories. 

As a rule a farmers’creamery and cheese factory has little difficulty in 
financing its manufacturing and marketing, for it withholds payment to 
the producer until returns have been received from the products marketed. 
Manufacturing costs are small and can be met from the returns for sales. 
Where funds from outside sources are needed the plant and equipment are 
usually amply sufficient lo cover any loans secured and to serve as a basis 
for credit. 

As fast as milk or cream is received it is made into butter or cheese, of 
which a large part is immediately consigned to markets, very little being 
stored. Payment to members is made for periods varying from two weeks 
to a month, on the basis of the average price which the manufactured pro- 
duct brings, less the manufacturing, selling and miscellaneous costs. For 
example, when two payments a month are made the farmer will receive a 
check on the 1st of each month for his deliveries from the 1st to the 15th of 
the previous month, and on the 15th for his deliveries from the 15th to the 
30th thereof. This s3^stem is followed in most of the country creameries 
and cheese factories in the United >States, and the farmers do not seem to 
object to the necessity which it imposes on them of waiting from 15 to 30 
days for their cream checks ”. The system has met with such success 
among co-operative organizations that some privately owned dairies have 
adopted it. In some districts however co-operative creameries have been 
compelled to pay cash in order to compete successfully with privately owned 
f actories which do so ; an da co-operative organization in such case has been 
obliged either to .secure funds from outside sources, or to form a surplus with 
which to cover the value of the milk and cream for which suppliers have been 
paid but which has not yet been sold as butter or cheese. 

The amounts borrowed as shown in Table V were needed to meet the 
general running expenses of the business, to buy supplies, in some instances 
to pay for new machinery and repairs, in others to make advances to 
members. 
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Of 35 creameries which reported as to the sectirity given for loans, 
I4^gave their company's notes, 14 others notes personally endorsed by 
the directors, 2 were able to obtain funds without giving any collateral 
security, 3 gave mortgages on their plant and equipment, and 2, which had 
cheese in storage, gave warehouse receipts. These figures do not take into 
account sums borrowed for the building of the factory and initial 
equipment. Where loans for this purpose were secured members at the 
outset paid enough in membership fees and as capital stock to furnish a 
basis for the required credit which was usually obtained from banks. In 
some instances machinery companies gave credit for the equipment. 

Interest, — Thirty-two companies report as follows as to the rate of 
interest on loans : 

Number leportiug. . 13 8 8 I 2 

Rate per cent 6 7 7-8 8 10 

The rates vary with districts and depend upon the season, the term of 
the loan, and the credit which the organization enjoys. 

Duration oj Loans. — Seven organizations used borrowed money during 
three months ; six during from two to three months in order to make ad- 
vances to members in the summer wdien deliveries of milk are heavy. Se- 
venteen reported that they used borrowed funds for from three to ten 
months ; three that they worked throughout the year on borrowed capital. 

Weaknesses of the Organizations. -- A great difilculty of the average 
co-operative creamery is due to the fact that it makes no provision for replac- 
ing plant and machinery. Such repairs, replacements and improvements 
as are made are charged, until they arc paid for, against the deliveries of 
members to the extent which the business will allow\ Organizations should 
form a reserve to guard against the depreciation of plant and equipment, so 
that replacements can be made without special assessments. 

There is great need for improvement in the accounting and the ge- 
neral business management of these organizations. Their present unsatis- 
factory condition is recognized by the bankers and they have consequent 
difficulties in obtaining credit. 

C) Fruit and Vegetable Produce Associations 

Organizations marketing fruit and vegetable produce generally requiie 
considerable sums of money in order to meet th^ expenses of early market- 
ing and make advances to growers, for some weeks usually elapse between 
the deliver}^ of members' produce and the receipt of returns from the market. 
It is necessary for the growers to have funds with which to meet the expenses 
of picking and packing. Since independent buyers are willing to pay for 
the fruit on delivery, the co-operative organizations make as liberal advances 
as possible to members at the outset. Various plans have been devised b}" 
which an association can vSecure funds from outside sources, for in many cases 
it is impracticable to accumulate a surplus which would cover the early 
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advances, and as the money is required only for a short time it would, if 
accumulated, be idle for a large part of the year. 

Hitherto bankers have been unvilling to lend on the security of perish- 
able produce, but they now consider such produce marketed through an 
efficient organization to be good security and make loans accordingly to 
co-operative marketing organizations. 

The amount of money needed to handle perishable produce varies with 
the size of the business and the methods of conducting it. vSome organi- 
zations which c'onduct only a consignment business and do not make ad- 
vances to growers need only a small amount with which to meet general run- 
ning expenses. This is in many cases provided by the issue of capital stock, 
by membership fees, or by the accumulation of a surplus of which a sufficient 
part can easily be turned into cash. Many organizations have developed 
a large f. o. b. business, making drafts again.st consignments and arrange- 
ments with the banks to honour these, and placing them to the ciedit of 
the association. This provides funds for immediate uses and decreases the 
necessity for seeking funds from outside sources. Where pools are made 
advances to members are often necessary, for a pool may not be entirely 
closed for months after the finst receipts come in. If it is possible to secure 
funds to make the early advances, returns for consignments will, as they are 
received, cover other advances to the growers. Some of the successful ve- 
getable produce associations in the Atlantic States buy the members’ pro- 
duce outright and pay for it at the time of delivery. This plan needs large 
sums of money. 

Security for Loans, — Of the 75 organizations which reported as to 
the amounts they borrowed, 38 gave their associations' notes as security. 
Twenty-six gave such notes endorsed by the directrs or individual members 
who assumed the liability. Three gave no security, receiving the funds they 
needed from bankers on overdiafts. Two gave mortgages on their packing 
plant. One had obtained about $300,000 from bankers on warehouse 
receipts for stored nuts ; and one had similarly secured a large sum on 
receipts for stored apples. 

The.se figures show that more than half the organizations can borrow 
the sums they need to meet the expenses of the early marketing season 
and make advances to members, without security other than that which 
they can themselves give. A surprisingly large number, 26 out of 72, are 
however so organized that the personal security of directors or members is 
needed for the financing of their operations. 

Rate of Interest, — Seventy-six organizations report as follows as to 
the rate of interest on loans : 

Number reporting . 28 lo 3 7 2o i 5 3 

Hate of interest. . . 6 7 67 7-8 8 8-10 10 12 

The rates of interest thus vary from 6 to 12 per cent. The two organ- 
izations paying 12 per cent, are much in need of reorganization and have had 
considerable difficulty in obtainiiig*funds. The associations on the Atlantic 
coast usually secure funds at the rate of 6 per cent. vSome of the larger 
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organizations on the Pacific coast can, because they borrow large amounts 
and have an excellent business, secure loans by paying from 6 to 7 per cent, 
although the banks ask a considerably higher rate of individual pro- 
ducers. One of the large distributing agencies in the Pacific North-West 
borrowed nearly $400,000 in one season and advanced most of this sum 
to members delivering fruit. The five organizations which paid 10 per cent, 
borrowed small amounts at the time of year at which money is at a 
premium in farming communities, and have moreover an insufficient 
amount of capital. 

Duration of Loans. — Of 74 associations which reported as to the pe- 
riods for which they borrow funds, 21 borrow only for three months or 
the early part of the marketing season ; 7 for 6 months ; and the others for 
from I to 12 months, usually for from i to 4. 

It is possible only in years in which marketing conditions are good to 
advance a liigh percentage of the total amount due to a grower. When 
markets are bad great caution is necessary for it is possible to overpay. 
The stored fruit may not produce the returns anticipated in the early season . 
In 1913 the large distributor in the Pacific North West was able to secure 
advances on apples. vSome banks offered to lend at 6 per cent, as much as 
$T on every box of stored apples But in 1914, when the crop was large 

Tabu: VL - Annual sales of the larger co-operative f^uit 
and vegetable produce associations. 


Name ot assocUti n 

Produce sold 

Vear 

Sales 

$ 

OJifornia Fruit Growerb’ Ex 
change 

1 

1 

Citiim fmits 

Year eadng 
U August 

1915- 

19,737.850 

Cuhforma Fimt Groweis' Ex- 
change Supply Co. 

Members’ supplies. 

U August 

1915 

3.3^9,062 

B:astoni Shore of Virginia 

Pi o( luce lixchange 

Vegetables, principally po- 
tatoes. 

1914 

• 

5,752,690 

Monmouth County Farmers' 
Exchange 

1 ‘‘o- • i 

1 i 

1 1914 ; 

1 

1 *» 323»443 

North Pacific Fruit 

Imtors 

1 Perishable fruits. 1 

1913 * 

1 3,372,196 

(koigia Fruit Exchange , . 

Peaches. 

1913 

2 , 2^0 Oi 0 

Floiida Citrus I^xchangc . . 

Citrus fruits. 

1913 

3,500,000 

iHtyallup and Sumner F'rmt 
Orowei-s* Association 

1 Fresh fruits; operates two 
(.annerles 

1914 

1,300,000 

American Cnint>erry Eticchange 

Oianberries. 

1913 

J 1,500,000 
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and markets were more or less disorganized, it was almost impossible to 
secure advances from banks or cold storage companies. One large packing 
firm offered to lend at 8 per cent. 12 cents per box of apples. Conditions 
improved later in the season and distributors could negotiate a heavy loan 
on the basis of 35 cents a box, but this was only on the best qualities stored. 
Nevertheless in the Pacific North West the stronger growers* organizations 
were advancing as much as 40 cents per box to growers on all varieties, 
grades and sizes, which proved, since marketing conditions were unusually 
bad, that their own situation was excellent. 

Table VI shows the business done by certain of the larger co- 
operative associations marketing fruit and vegetable produce in the 
tlnited States. 


§ 7. OFEICTAI, agencies ASSISTIN'^', CO-OPKRATION. 

Several organizations take an active interest in co-operative organiza- 
tion, help to form new associations and render aid to thovse already formed. 
Among them are the United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, State departments of agricul- 
ture, State marketing bureaus, and various other organizations, companies 
and individuals. 

A) The United States Department of Agriculture. — The Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization h'dsheen devoting considerable attention to co-o])er[i- 
tive purchasing and marketing, and has lendered assistance where organiza- 
tions for these purposes have already been formed or are contemplated. Many 
personal visits have been paid to give help of this kind, local conditions have 
been studied, and recommendations have then been made as to the desirabi- 
lity of organization, as to methods, and the like. In other instances similar 
help has been given by means of correspondence. General information is 
available as to the advisability of organization , and as to the form and me- 
thod of organization proper to various conditions. vSuggested by* laws 
have been supplied to a large number of organizations. 

The accounting systems of existing co-operative associations have been 
studied, and uniform systems of accounting have been j^erfected for eleva- 
tors, fruit and vegetable produce associations, associations consigning live 
stock, creameries, stores and other types of organization. Assistance in 
introducing these systems has been given in many cases. Educational work 
is done with a view to improving systems of accounting and making the ge- 
neral methods of co-operative enterprises more businesslike. The financing 
of these associations has been .studied and methods have been evolved foi 
them. 

This office has made not only a general survey of co-operative market- 
ing in the United vStates but also more detailed surveys of certain classes of 
organizations. Several bulletins dealing with co-operation and co-opera- 
tive marketing have been issued and have served to give information on 
the subject to many people. 
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The Dairy Division is interested principally in the production and 
manufacture of dairy products, and therefore keeps in touch with a large 
number of farmers' creameries and cheese factories. It helps them chiefly 
in their manufactury but also in the organization and management of 
their creameries. 

The States Relations Service helps farmeis’ organizations and farmers 
desiring to organize indirectly, through the county agents in the different 
States. In many {states the organization work of the agiicuUural colleges 
and experiment .stations is carried on largely through the county agents. 

B) Other Official Agencies. - - Among the organizations which further 
co-operation among farmers should l)e mentioned the State agricultural col- 
leges, the departments of agriculture and departments of markets. vSoirie of 
these institutions have taken an active part in organizing and assisting 
farmers’ co-operative organizations ; others have furthered co-operation by 
educational work ; but a few have hitherto done i*othing for it. The work of 
these institutions for co-operation is now Ixnng enlarge d. A nutnlxir of agri- 
cultural colleges and State departments have recently turned their attention 
to marketing, in collaboiation with the Ofiice of Markets and Rural Organi- 
zation, and in some cases they are s|)ecializing in the problems of co- 
operative organization. 


§ 8 L'KWS on C0-0PKUATK)X. 

A) General Survey. 

In the main the laws regulating the formation of co-operative associa- 
tions in the various States are of two types. Some are very general and 
others outline in detail the methods of forming an organization and manag- 
ing its business. The general laws leave the details to be worked out b}’' 
each individual organization, and supporters of this type of law argue that 
in allowing latitude to organizatiors they enable these to take the form 
which best suits the needs of a community. There is no doubt howt ver tliat 
a detailed law secures the greatest uniformity of organization. If, moreover, 
detailed laws on co-o^x ration had existed in all States wdien the movement 
for the organization o/ farmers began, the proportion of truly co-operative 
organizations now in existence would unquestionably l>e larger than it is. 

The laws usually state the minimum number of persons who may Oi- 
ganize and the kind of business in w’hich they may engage. The method of 
incorporation is outlined sometimes but not always : in same States the aSvSO- 
ciations are leferred to the general corporation laws on this |x>int. The law^ 
often include restrictions as to the board of directors and the offleers. Clene- 
ral laws usually leave questions concerning the capital stock to the decision 
of each association, while detailed laws usually regulate the mitiimum 
and maximum amounts of capital stock, ‘share values, the limit on the indi- 
vidual ownership of shares, the issue of shares and the transfer of stock. 
Most of the laws recognize the importance of regulating the voting power, 
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the majority of them stating that each member is to have one vote 
irrespectively of the amount of stock he holds. Regulations as to voting by 
proxy and by post are sometimes included. 

The method of distributing any profits there may be does or should 
figure importantly in laws on co-operation. While some vStates leave this 
matter to be decided by each association others provide for it in detail. 
In the latter case dividends on stock are usually limited to a fait rate of 
interest ; there is provision for a reserve fund and sometimes also for an edu- 
cational fund ; and for the distribution of remaining profits as a dividend 
to suppliers. vSome laws specify that such dividends to suppliers are to be 
paid only to members ; others allow each association to decide whether or 
not suppliers who are not members shall receive dividends. Several 
States provide that suppliers' dividends shall be paid at a lower rate to 
non-members than to meiiil^eis. In a few instance there is a detailed provi- 
sion for the apportionment of profits, which associations may however re- 
vise. vSince the desirability of a truly co-operative method of distributing 
the profits of an association is often not recognized, it is advisable that it 
should be made obligatory by the laws on co-operation. Non-co-operative 
organizations could thus be prevented from masquerading as co-operative. 

The points to be covered by the by-laws of co-operative organiza- 
tions are sometimes indicated in the laws on co-operation. Provision is 
sometimes made for the inve.stment of the reseive fund and the purchase of 
the buvsiness of other associations. Frequently there are pro\dsions which 
allow existing organizations to reorganize, complying with the requirements 
of the law. Regulations are also often included in the law for the dissolu- 
tion of an organization, for making annual reports compulsory, and for 
limiting the use of the word " co-operative 

B) The Chief Points Covered by the Laws. 

We will give later a simimaiy of the State laws relating to co-operative 
oiganization, or rather of the 1 iw.s of this kind which are in force in 30 States. 
These include 33 laws ; for Colorado, Michigan and Washington have two 
separate Acts each, one providing for non-stock organizations and one for 
organizations with capital stock. 

Scope and Purpose. — Most of the laws provide indetail as to the kinds 
of business in which the organizations may engage, but a few make no such 
restrictions, leaving them free to engage in any lawful business. Where 
scope and pur])ose are fully outlined the field covered is usually sufficientlj" 
large to make orgg^nization for any lawful purpose possible. 

Minimum Number of Members, — All but three of the laws state the 
minimum number of members who may organize, IVo Which do not 
mention this point provide for it indirectly by specifying the number of 
directors and officers which an association must have. Four stipulate 
that at least 3 persons are needed to organize ; 5 is the minimum required 
by 18 laws ; 7 that required by 4 ; to and 20 are each required by one ; 
and 15 by 2. 
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Filing of Articles of Incorporation, — Methods of filing articles of in- 
corporation vary considerably in the different States. ^Iwenty-two laws 
provide for filing the articles with the Secretary of State, in addition, in 
14 cases, to some other official. Four laws make no stipulations as to me- 
thods of filing ; three state that the organizations shall be governed in this 
matter by the regulations applying to corporations in general. 

Management. — Twenty-two laws have clauses which regard the ma- 
nagement of the associations. Thirteen provide for a board of directors of 
at least 5 members, and ii of these specify which officers the associations 
shall have ; 4, of which 2 also provide for the officers, stipulate that there 
shall be a board of at least three directors ; one states that it shall have at 
least 5 and not more than () members ; one that it shall consist of the presi- 
dent, secretary and three directors. Three leave the question of manage- 
ment to the by-laws of the ^associations. 

Capital Stock. — Seven of the laws provide for the organization of asso- 
ciations without capital stock. Kleveii make some provision as to the 
value of shares or the amount of stock which may be issued. Ten provide 
that shares are not to be issued to stockholders until they are paid for in 
full. Ten limit the amount of .stock wliich one person may own to $ 1,000 ; 
and one of these ten forbids that any one person own more than a third of 
the stock outstanding, while another gives an association the power to 
change the limits. Three laws vstate that the limit of individual stock owner- 
ship shall be as prescribed in the by-laws of the associations. Four provide 
that one person must not own more than 20 per cent, of the stock, one that 
he must not owti more than 10 per cent, thereof ; one limits him to one 
share ; one to five shares ; one to $ ^00 ; and one to $ 5,000. Four do not 
touch on this point and seven relate to non -stock organizations. 

Eleven laws provide for the transfer of shares of stock, .six of them mak- 
ing the permission of the board of directors nece.ssary to a transfer. Four 
laws leave this matter to the by-laws of each association ; and one allows an 
assopiation to insert in its by-laws a clause giving it the option of purchasing 
any stock which may be for sale. 

It is frequently desirable for two associations .to amalgamate or for 
one to hold stock in another, and fouiteen of the law's have made some 
provisions for this. Some of the laws limit the amount that may be so in- 
vested and some provide for the authority to invest. The commone.st de- 
vice is to limit the amount which may be thus invested to 25 per cent, of an 
association's capital, and to stipulate that such investment must be autho- 
rized by a vote of two thirds of an association's members. 

Voting power. — Twenty -three of the laws provide that each member of 
an association shall have one vote, inespectively of the amount of stock he 
holds. Two state that each association shall set forth in its ai tides of in- 
corporation or by-laws the rules to be followed in this matter. 

Seventeen deal with the question of voting by.proxy and b}’' post. Of 
them seven allow voting by post if a written copy of the question voted on 
accompany the vote ; five leave the questions of voting by proxy and by 
post to be decided by the by-laws of the associations ; two allow both these 
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foims of voting ; one provides for voting by post but forbids voting by 
proxy ; one forbids voting by proxy but allows provision for voting by post 
to be made in an association’s by-laws ; and one forbids voting by proxy and 
does not refer to voting by post. 

Distribution of Profits. — It is in their method of distributing profits 
that many organizations fail to reach the co-operative ideal. The co-ope- 
rative laws make very various provisions as to this point. Some state 
that profits shall be divStributed to those entitled to them as the by-laws 
provide ; others make detailed provision for the distribution- It is con- 
sidered under the heads of the pa> ment of interest on capital stock, the for- 
mation of a reserve fund, provision for an educational fund, and the pay- 
ment of a dividend to suppliers. 

Eleven laws leave the question of dividends on stock or interest on 
money invested in shares to be decided by ea^ association’s by-laws ; four 
laws do not refer to this point ; six provide that a dividend on .stock shall 
not exceed 6 per cent, but four of the.se six allow associations to change 
this regulation at will ; two make 8 per cent, the maximum late ; two make 
it 10 per cent, and subject it to revision by the associations ; one makes it 
3 per cent. ; and one either 5 or 6 per cent. 

Nine laws provide that a reserve fund shall be formed in the manner sti- 
pulated by the by-laws ; ten do not mention this point ; nine provide that 
not less that 10 pei cent, of profits shall be set aside for a reserve fund until 
this be equal to 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital, but six of the.se nine pro- 
vide that associations ma}^ revise this rule ; one provides that not less than 
3 or more that 23 per cent, of net profits be thus set aside ; another makes 
these limits 10 and 23 per cent ; another provides that not less than 3 per 
cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal to 20 per cent, of the paid-up capi- 
tal has been accumulated ; another that 10 per cent, shall be set aside until 
a sum equal to 20 per cent, of such capital has been accumulated ; and yet 
another that less than to per cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal 
to 30 ])er cent, of such capital has been accumulated. 

Eleven laws provide that the educational fund .shall be as stipulated 
in the by-laws ; 13 do- not mention this fund ; b provide that 5 per cent, of 
net profits shall be set aside for it but 4 of them allow associations to change 
this rule ; one law states that tliere shall be an educational fund which shall 
not exceed 3 per cent, of net profits; one that, subject to revision by the asso- 
ciations, it*shall not exceed 2 per cent, of such profits ; and one that 2 % 
per cent, of net profits shall be insed for this purj^oses. 

’Twelve co-operative laws state that non-members who supply the aaso- 
ciations with material shall or may receive dividends, several specifying 
that the rate at which such dividends are paid shall be half that at which 
those to members are paid. Several laws do not touch on this point, and 
many leave the matter to be decided by the by-laws. 

Dissolution. — Sixteen laws provide for the dissolution of organizations. 
Eight allow dissolution to take place at the written request of two thirds 
of the members of the association concerned ; five provide that if an associa- 
tion have not paid dividends 011 stock for five consecutive years, five or more 
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members thereof may petition the court for its dissolution ; one makes a 
similar provision for the case of an organization which has not paid dividends 
for three consecutive years ; one provides that the vote of a majority of 
the members may bring about a disvsolution ; and one that the procedure for 
dissolution shall be that laid down by the general corporation law. 

Annual reports, — Sixteen laws stipulate that associations shall make 
certain reports. Ten of them provide for an annual report to the Secretary 
of State, and two of these for other additional reports, one to the vState Divi- 
sion of Markets and one to the State agricultural college. Two laws pro- 
vide that the creameries shall report to the Dairy and Food Commissioner 
of the State; one that reports shall be made to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

Use of the word Co-operative — Eleven laws restrict the u.se of the 
word co-operative Oenerally speaking, it may be applied only to an as- 
sociation which has been organized after the relevant law on co-operation 
has been passed and which conforms to the provisions of this law. 
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CANADA. 

A NATIONAI^ ■wool, GROWEKS’ ORGANIZATION, — RuyKOlds (Kdwanl W.) in The 
Grain Growers* Guide, Wimiipej?, 20 Febniary 1018. 

In order to examine the methods by which the new conditions aris- 
ing out of the war could be met, Canadian growlers of wool held a series of 
meetings at Toronto from the 5th to the 8th of last February, and after a 
far-reaching and comprehensive discussion reached an agreement. 

It is interesting to note that the Canadian government was especially 
favourable to the organization in a compact group of w^ool growers in the Do- 
minion, and that arguments in favour of such organization were advanced 
by a vStatt official, the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. He pointed out how anomalous was the pre- 
sent unco-ordinated position, which led to the exporting of certain wools 
from Canada and a consequent uecessary importing, in order to supply the 
needs of Canadian indUvStry, of Australian wool% 

The committee decided to advise the delegates to form a company with 
a capital of $ 200,000 and shares at $ 10 par, none but sheepfarmers and 
those engaged in agricultriral pursuits being allowed to acquire shares. 
The head-office of the company will be at Toronto. The animal meeting 
will be held in the first week in February, the shareholders in each province 
electing representatives, and ten delegate sliareholders forming a quorum. 
Each delegate sharehold«r will have only one vote, however many shares he 
represents. Shares cannot be jointly owned, but associations may hold 
shares in the name of an individual hini.self eligible to hold them. 

The directors have power to negotiate wdth financial institutions in 
order to obtain money on the company's credit, to issue bonds, debentures 
and other securities, and to raise money in other legitimate ways. The board 
of directors is authorized so to conduct the company's affairs as to provide for, 
the payment of 6 per cent. intere.st on the paid-up capital, and further to 
provide a reserve fund which shall not exceed Lper cent, of the year's sales 
in any one year and shall at no time exceed the paid-up capital. Any 
further annual .surplus funds in the company's possession shall be distributed 
to those supplying it with wool, whether they are shareholders or not, in 
proportion to the business done. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool-growers, I/irnited, will be a fully or- 
ganized company with a Dominion charter of incorporation. It is expected 
that within a year the head-office and warehouse will be handling nine or 
ten million pounds of wool, and in time the entire Canadian clip. Possibly 
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a Special office, where Canadian wool will be handled, will be opened in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 

vSpecial permission was obtained from the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture to appoint the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division as general 
manager of the company. 


HUN('.ARY. 

THK UNION or THlt KATin^KlSEN SOCTKTIFS OF IIKRMANNvSTADT {Siebeiib(lrj,^fu) 
in i()i s-ifjib 

» • 

Tliis union comimsed at the end of 1915-1916 the General Savings- 
Bank of Hermannstadt, the Central Union of Selling Societies, 184 savings 
and loan societies having 16,602 members, 59 selling societies having 3,736 
members, five co-operativ(‘ cellars having 163 members, and a co-operative 
mill having 37 members — in all 252 societies and 20,538 members. As 
compared with the membership in 1914-1915 the latter figure showed 
an increase of 117 wliile the number of societies had not changed. 

The year 1915-1916 ended before the Rumanian invasion, and the Raif- 
feisen banks profited largely by the ])rospeTity of all rural enterprise. The 
183 banks which have su]4)lied figures issued bills for a total sum of 
12,104,799 crowns, or for 3,111,318 crowns more than in the previous year ; 
and loans on bills of exchange amounted to 492,698 ciowns, or 162,844 crowns 
more than in the prerdons year. The liabilities of the General Savings 
Bank of Hermannstadt were reduced by 2,922,682 crowns and amounted 
3.947.‘222 crowns ; while the balance of this bank’s available funds in- 
creased by 720,314 crowns, reaching the amount of 968,290 crowms. The 
bank’s assets increased by 2,614.749 crowns, reacliing the amount of 
3,063,564 crowns; its reserv^e investments increased 65^222,765 crowns, being 
brought up to 1,911,362 crowns ; its savings deposit s<imounted to 13,909,800 
crowns, having increased hy 3,682,514 crowms ; its reserves to 1,713,020 
crowns, haidng increased 65^ 184,926 crowns; and its other funds to 165,616 
crowns, having increased by 28,260 crowns. One hundred and seventy 
societies declared a total net ])rofit of 161,904 crowns, and 13 societies had 
to bear losses aggregating 10,314 crowns. 

Fifty-seven selling societies which supplied figures as to their business 
made sales representing altogether 1,483,818 crowns in the year under con- 
sideration, the inciease on the pre^dous year’s total being one of 305,510 
crowns. The stocks in warehouse were valued at 365,335 crowns ; the 
members’ share capital amounted to 54,336 crowns and the reserves to 
82^552 crowns. Fifty-five societies realized a net profit of 27,149 crowns ; 
while two had losses amounting to 1,427 crowns. The dividend allotted 
to members amounted to 22,278 crowns or 4 per cent. 

The purchases of the wholesale stores societies covered 658,229 crowns 
{54 per cent, of the total value of their purchases). The stocks in warehouse 
were valued at 80,800 crowns. The sliares held by societies affiliated to the 
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tmion represented altogether 11,600 crowns, the reserves 24,370 crowns, and 
the net surplus 26,018 crowns. Of this last sura 9,170 crowns (i 34 
cent.) were distributed to members as a dividend ; 557 crowns (5 per cent.) 
were x^aid as interest on shares; 1,542 crowns were paid to the managers; 
and 13,844 crowns were X)aid into the reserve. It is thus evident that the 
wholesale selling society is still a quite modest enterprise. 

In 1916 sales amounted to 652,068 crowjjs as against 647,248 crowns 
in 1915. Net profits amounted to 63,716 crowns ; and 18,780 crowns were 
distributed among the shareholders as a di\fidend (3^/0)* During the occupa- 
tion of Hermaimstadt by the Rumanians the Central Union closed its doors, 
which fact makes the increase attested by the figures referring to sales 
most satisfactory. The reserve fund amoimted to 40,167 crowns. The 
share ca^ntal has not changed. The warehoused merchandise was valued 
at 48,824 crowns. 


ITALY. 

1. THE FORMATION OF THIC NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AliRICl'LTIlRAL CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIimi‘;>S. •— la Ciyopcrazumc Italtmw 128^, MViw, 1 March 1918. 

It was decided on 24 I’Vbrnary, at a congress ol agricultiiral co-opera- 
tive societies at Reggio d’Kmilia and on the initiative ot the Lcga Nazionalc 
delle Cooperative, to constitute the Federazionc Nazionale ddle Cooperative 
agricoie, w^hich will have its headijuarters at Bologna and will admit as its 
constituent elements “ only co-operative societies open to all, exercising 
their class action along lines laid down by the national organisms of resist- 
ance and co-operation According to the scheme of the by-laws drawn 
up by this league, it is the aim of the federation : a) to encourage the ini- 
tiation and development of co-operative societies and collective colonies 
and farms in all the districts and farms in Italy most adapted to them ; 
b) to maintain the moral and economic superiority^ of agricultural co-opera- 
tion, fighting all the forms of exploitation and x)arasitism which intervene 
between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in every way the 
direct undertaking of agricultural works by labourers on the land united 
in agricultural co-operativ^e .speieties; c) to organize offices and commercial 
agencies for the collective purchase of the primary material necssary to 
agriculture and of agricultural machines and implements and for the sale of 
the products of the soil ; d) to conduct establishments for the production 
of tiianures and articles useful to agriculture ; c) to x)rovide for a better 
defence of agriculture against the losses caused by fires, hail and the sick- 
ness and death of live stock by means of organizations for mutual aid ; 
/) to undertake the management of farms directly or on behalf of federated 
organizations ; g) to found scientific offices and laboratories of experiment 
in order to give agricultural activity the largest jx)ssible contribution in 
advice and practical aid. 

At the congress wishes were further formulated that the government 
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Should : l) encourage the constitution by rapid methods of co-operative 
societies, collective agencies and agricultural colonies and institutions; 

2) ensure by making advances to agricultural labourers their provision of 
the primary material, macliiiies and implements necessary to agriculture; 

3) collective bodies of labourers a preference when the lands of the State 
domain were assigned ; 4) facilitate by sj:)ecial measures the concession on 
lease or otherwise of tlie lands of public administrations ; 5) constitute mixed 
provincial commissions to determine equitable rents. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. THK NATIONAL BANK OF THE ITALIAN RURAJ, FUNDS IN 1917. - Report of the 

Atlministrative Council and the Commissioners of Accounts presented to the ordinary 
general meeting of members at Rome on 10 March j 8. 

The Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rn^ali Italian c was organized as a 
co-operative joint stock society and became active with a capital of 125,000 
liras on i January iqi 5 . Tt has to a large extent ensured the rediscount at 
a piivileged rate of its paper at the Bank of Italy and some flourishing co- 
o] 3 erative banks. Its principal aim is '' to supply funds to the rural funds and 
other mutual and co-operative societies concerned with the diffusion of credit 
especially in the country". Thanks to the administrative systems which it 
has adopted it has obtained results worthy of mention. As is stated in 
the report presented to the ordinary meeting of members on 10 March 1918, 
it has in the first three years of its existence granted loans in return for 
signed bills as follows: in 1915 for the amount of 948,829.28 liras, in 1916 for 
2,690,410.75 liras and in 1917 for 3,096,067.08 liras; or for 6,735,307.09 li- 
ras on all. 

The increase of .savings deposits and deposits on current account has 
been particularly noteworthy. This item was represented on 31 October 
1917 by 1,247,029 liras and on 28 February 1918 by 1,431,205 liras. The 
year 1917 closed with a net profit of 9,422.49 liras, distributed as follows : 
to the ordinary reserve 471. liras ; for the amortization of chattels 
264 liras ; to the extraordinary reserve for fluctations in the value of secu- 
rities 5,327.30 liras ; balance carried over 3,360 liras. 

* 

♦ 

3. A MEETING OF AGRICULTURAL CU-Ol’ERATlYK SOCIETIES IN SICILY. -- La 

C(}of>erazii>fU' I tali ana, No, 12^^, Milan, 15 Febiiiary 191S. 

A meeting of agricultural co-operative societies has been held at 
Palermo. Its chairman was the manager of the Office for the Inspection 
and Assistance of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which w^as founded 
at Bologna by the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazionc. At this 
meeting a motion was approved which demanded, among other things, 
a) that the lands of the latifondia and lands not directly cultivated by their 
owners should be given to the agricultural co-operative societies, and should 
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constitute an inalienable domain for tlie profit and use of collective bodiefe 
of workers ; h) that the fixing of the customary dues for the usufruct of 
lands, and the making of decisions in every controversy regarding the pas- 
sage of land to co-operative institutions, should be within the competence 
of special councils of arbiters ; c) that when land has thus been ensured in 
perpetuity to workers united in associations, its value should preferably be 
realized by a system of individual usufruct which would necessarily in- 
volve the carrying out of improvements on land granted for long terms, but 
that associations should reserve to themselves such special crops as are ill 
fitted to be entrusted to isolated workmen ; d) that in addition to the land, 
the land credit necessary to emancipation from burdens and to eventual 
purchase should be ensured, and also credit to provide for improvements, 
agricultural settlement, roads, buildings, a water-supply, plantations, etc. 
and that there should at the same time be provision for the protection and 
technical assistance of agricultural co-operative societies. 

He 

He He 


4 THE ACTIVITY OF Tim DEPARTMENTS FOR PROPAGANDA, CONSULTATION 
AND ASSISTANCE OF THE “ LEGA NAZIONALE DICLLE COOJ>ERATIVE ” 
IN 1917. — La CoQperasione Itahana, organ of the Lega Nasionalc dellc Cooperative^ 
No. 1283, Mil-ni, 15 February 1918 

Among the best organized bureaux of the Lega Nazionalc chile 
Cooperative, or National League of Co-operative Societies, the Catiedra 
della Previdenza (Chair of Thrift) and the Vfficio di Constdenza legale 
(Office of Legal Consultation), which in spite of present difficulties 
were intensively at work throughout 1917. de.serve mention. The Chair 
of Thrift is concerned with the propagation of the principles of thrift 
and co-operation by holding lectures and taking part in meetings, 
congresses and committees. It also renders help and advice in respect of 
technique, legal matters, administration and book-keeping to co-operative 
and mutual societies. The following tables group the results of the 
work accomplished by this institution in 1917 and compare them with 
those obtained in the three previous years : 


Oial Propaganda and Lectures 


Inspection of Books and Teclinical 
and Administrative Help 


Year 

Congresses, 
meetings, 
councils and | 
committees 

Lectures 
’ and 

j conferences 

ToUd 

[ 

Year 

Schemes, by- 
laws, accounts, 
researches, 
reports 

Various 
activity, 
answers to 
questions 

1 , 
Pj 

1 1 

Total 

1914 

70 

62 

132 

1914 

22 

XI7 

35 

174 

1915 

54 

20 

74 

1915 

41 

98 

10 

149 

1916 

88 

13 

101 

1916 

30 

214 

5 

249 

J9I7 

80 

30 

110 

1917 

38 ' 

501 

6 

545 
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La Cooper azione Itahana, the league's organ, also deals with the prin- 
cipal questions which arise in the sphere of co-operative insurance. To 
speak only of questions connected with the thrift and insurance of societies, 
the following were published in 1917 : 170 columns of propaganda for the 
Cassa Nazionale di Previdenza, 20 articles on tliis subject, 48 articles on 
insurance against accidents, 46 articles on insurajice by societies in general, 
108 paragraphs and letters on thrift and co-operatiou in Italy and abroad. 
There was also a large distribution of the literature of propaganda — 
manuals, pamphlets, forms for book-keeping etc. ; and the Annuario 
Statisiico della Cooperazione Italiana (Statistical Yearbook of Italian Co- 
operation) , which appeared in the first months of 1^17, was largely circulated. 

We reproduce the following data as to the activity of the IJfficio di 
Comuhnza Leeale, an office which gives advice in legal matters. 


Co-cpci alive Sc»cittle8 ! ^ 


Year 1 

1 

ii 

v> 

X) 

Ad\ ice 
m writing 
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ll 

8 

Euquine*; 
on the spot 

Newspaper 

articles 

a 

0 

a. 

a 

3 

V) 

^1 

3 

0 

Xi 

S 

3 ^ 

1 i 
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■d 
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0 
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.0 
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110 ^ 

139 
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17 

034 

2i)() 1 

86 

^8 ! 

86 

i 157 

H>I5 

1108 

961 ) 

I 

T7(, 

7 

23 

5^4 

3T9 j 

43 

73 

— 

142 

l9ld 

859 1 

744 

loo ^ 

•— 

1 5 


201 1 

37 

45- 1 

— 

1 93 

1917 

438 

42 S 

25 

— 

lo 

252 

109 

10 

i 8 x , 

■— 

1 39 


To this work which tiie league has accomplished W'e should add the 
varied initiative which it has taken during the year and as to which wx 
have kept our readers infoimed 


* 

^ It 

5 TUB “FEDBRAZIC^NE ITAEIANA DBI CONSORZI AGRARI *’ IN igiy. - ~ Vliaha 
Rurale , organ of tfu' fedeiatum, No 540, Piaceiizii, 26 March 1918. 

This Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia made sales in 1917 
for the total sum of 64,109,580 bras, a very high figure which shows, as 
IS remarked in the leport of the administrative counal, the influence of 
the high price of primary material and of the corstant increase of 
freigiit and the cost of insurance against the risks of war, and of the ex- 
change. As in previous years the federation has undertaken the direct 
importation of nitrate of soda from Chile, and the provision of sulphate of 
cop|>er (Go ,000 quintals), sulphui (23,460 quintals, kaffir paste (16,435 quin- 
tals), food for live stock {10,000 Quintals), and wheat for sowing (13.695 
quintals)'. It has continued moreover to concern itself with the transport 
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of phosphorites from the ports of Tunisia and Algeria on behalf of the co- 
operative superphoshate factories of Piacenza, Novara, Secugnago^ Cre- 
mona, Bagnolo, Mella, Cerea, Mantua and Montebelliuio. The sale of agri- 
cultural machines accounted for 6,039.1 79 liras as against 2,913,723 liras 
in 

♦ 

♦ * 

6. THE ACTIVITY (H? THE “ PRIMO CONvSORZIO AGl-lARIO COOPP^RATIVO PIA- 
CICNTINO” - V Agricoltum Piac^nfina, No. Piacenza, 31 March 1018. 

Among agricultural purchasing societies wiiich were the object of a spe- 
cial enquir^^ of whi('h the Federazionc lialiana dei Consorzi Agrari publisked 
the results in 191 1 , First Co-operative Anritnlimal Consoriium of Pia* 

cenza occupicvS a leading place. As appears from its report for 19x7, its 
sales in that year reached a value of 11,336,940 liras. 

The work of the Consortium of Piacenza consisted chiefly in supplyirg 
merchandise which was a firs^ necessity to agriculture, 'fhe manufacture 
of sujierphosphales and their distribution constitute one of the most impor- 
tant forms of its activity. 226,770 quintals of mineral superphosphates, or 

49.000 tiuintals more than in the previous \^ear, were delivered to the agricul- 
turists of the province. There was also an increase in the corresponding 
quantity of nitrate of soda which readied 6,646 quintals as against 6,391 in 
1916, and ill the correspor.ding quantities of sulphate of copper and kaffir 
paste (14,325 quintals in 1917 as against 11,505 quintals in IQ16). Wheat for 
sowing w'as supplied up to 9,881 quintals, as against 5,830 in 1916. There 
was also a very notable development in the trade in agricultural machines 
of which the value surpassed half a million liras. 

An initiative worthy of note was taken in the matter of distiibuting 
1203 ounces of silkworm-eggs and drying more than 30,000 kilogrammes of 
cocoons, as also in that of buying and circulating tractors for mechanical 
cultivation. 

The consortium was active through the medium of 32 agencies entrusted 
to very skilful agents. The year closed with a net profit of 200,654 liras 
as against one of 150,000 liras in 1916. The society’s capital increased b)^ 

100.000 liras and its membership by 200, an unmistakable sign of the popu- 
larity of this institution among the agriculturists of the province who had 
on 31 December entrusted two and a half million liras to it in the form of 
intere.st -bearing bonds. 


MAURITIUvS. 

CO OPERATIVE CREDIT IN MAURITIUS. — Report on the Worfciuf? of Co (»pcrative 
Credit Sodeticsin Mauritius for the year ending 30th June igi8. 

On 30 June 1918 there were on the island of Mauritius 23 co-operative 
credit societies which comprised 2,837 members and had a total working 
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capital of Rs. 237,797, as against 20 societies including 2,271 members and 
having a total working capital of Rs. 198,468 on i July 1917. 

All the societies are small : their individual membership varies from 51 
to 245, Loans are usually issued for a year or a shorter period. They are 
granted in the earlier part of the year and are repayable after the sugar-crop 
has been gathered. Loans for shorter terms are made to growers of crops 
other than sugar-cane and are recoverable after such crops have been har- 
vested. On the higher plateaux of the island loans have in a few instances 
been made for a period of two years in order to help meml^rs to replant 
their cane-fields, the virgin crop of which would not l3e reaped until from 
twenty to twenty-two months after the planting The rate of interest 
always charged on loans is T2 per cent. 

Loans are issued principally to enable the growing and manuring of 
caiif and other crops ; but it is not uncommon to grant them to enable the 
purchase of land, a cow or a carriole-poney or the repair of a cart, and in 
special circumstances they have covered the expenses of a marriage or 
funeral or released members from the hands of moneylenders. 

The capital of the societies is mode up of money collected as shares, 
deposits of tnembers, deposits of non-members, and loans from government 
funds. The following table shows the present position : 


Year 

No. 

of Societicb 

Shares 

Deposits 
of Members 

Deposits 

of 

Non 'Members 

Ooiivernmcnt 

noans 

1914 

15 

Rs, 52.721 

6,067 


:>7o50 

1915 

20 

Rs. 87,028 

37,220 

22,662 

35.550 

1916 

-23 

Rs. 106,143 

4L7<>7 

20,814 

41,180 


Government loans are granted only at -the beginning of the life of a 
society, for it is held that after two or three years of work a society should 
inspire enough confidence to allow it to obtain money from other sources. 
All the .societies have decided to pay no dividends until five years after 
their registration. 

The ins|)ection of the societies found that their financial position was 
in general satisfae'tory All the 23 societies closed the year ending on 30 
June 1918 with a profit which amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 21,567. 


RITvSSIA. 

THE xVIjNl-NOVGOROD TXIOX OV SMAEh CUICDIT VvSSOCTATIOXvS ~ J he Russian 
Cfi-ofyeraiof , Vol No, noiulou, Much 

The following information is taken from a memorandum submitted 
by the Nijiii-Novgorod Union of Small Credit Institutions to the local 
branch of the State Bank. 

The union's business of buying and selling goods on comm ssion is 
developing rapidly. New branches of vigri culture and of the kustar 
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industries which are so important in the province are gradually being cove- 
red. The union's turnover in this department has been as follows, in the 
five yeais for which the latter has existed : 


Bought . 
Sold. . . 


1913 1914 1915 


1917 

1916 (7 months) 


Roubles Roubles Roubles 


Roubles 


Roubles 


63,167 289,257 7H279 ^.035,184 
62,773 >?%699 739424 1.650,713 


180,743 

3.052,985 


In pursuing this activity the union has entered into agreements with 
the local zemvStvos and food control committees, and thus has monopolized 
the purchase of agricultural macliincry and implements, seeds, fertilizers, 
ironware, nails, horseshoes and other articles for the entire province. 

It has placed orders in advance for this spring's sowing for more than 
3,000,000 roubles, and ordei^d 3,000,000 roubles' worth of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements through the Moscow Narodny Bank. 

With the assistance of the local food control committees it began itself 
to produce the simplest agricultural machines. The repairing and kustar 
shops and works which it owns have produced 3,000 ploughs and were ex- 
pected to produce 8,000 last winter. 

The union has also helped to unite the sales of a number of kustar ar- 
tels in the pro\hnce, among them felt making aitels whose output w^as ex- 
pected to be worth 3,000,000 roubles, felt-boot making artels having an 
output estimated at 1,000,000 roubles, cutlery artels having one estimated 
at 5,000,000 roubles, and forest-working artels which were expected to sup- 
ply timber for one million and various wooden goods for 200,000 roubles. 

The union is organizing the sale of flax which is of great importance to 
some districts of the pro\dnce. It buys and supplies all the wool needed 
by the felt-making artels, spending more than a million roubles a year oi\ 
such purchases. 

The prevailing scarcity of goods makes it practically impossible to buy 
only on commission, for it is often necessary to buy goods as soon as they 
appear on the market. The union has therefore obtained from the Nijni- 
Novgorod branch of the State Bank an advance of one million roubles for 
a term of twenty years. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INvSURAlsXE AGAINST HAIL (conclmion). 


SOTTRCES : 

Rohrbkck (D Jur and D Phil , W.) (<>f CoIo^ih): />it’ Deutsche Hagelvcrstchcrung in Wirt- 
schaft und Recht der V et suhertmn — vSiipplcmcnt to MtUeilungen furdteoffenthchen Feuer- 
verstekerungs Anstalten^ published by the Vei hand off eniltcher Fcuerversicherungs-AnstaD 
tentn Deutschland ~ loth y<‘ar, row series, 6th year, nos i and 2, 87 pp , Kiel, 
Februaiy 1917. 


§ 14. Tniv VARIOUS DATA AS TO INSURANCE AGAINST HAIU EtSPRKSSED 
IN TERMS OF A PERCENTAGE OF THE INSURED SUMS. 

The tables which we have reserved for the conclusion of this account 
will allow us more and more to define the preceding data in that they will 
ex])ress them fiom one of the most significant points of view in the domain 
of insurance. The absolute figures which we have already published in 
this connection do not really acquire their full value until they can be re- 
reduced to percentages of the sums insured. This reduction has been made 
for the period from 1881 to 1915. But we should notice that for the pe- 
riod from 1881 to 1900 the calculation has been made onh" every five years, 
that is for the years 1881, 1885, 1890, 1895 and 1900. After the last 
named date each year is considered, with some exceptions which we will 
not fail to notice as we show the position of the different groups of societies. 

a) Stock Companies. — In 1915 and even after 1912 these companies 
numbered four, but in 1881 ten of them were active. After 1885 there were 
only five of them. In the interval the" Preiissischc Hagelvorsiclierungsge- 
sellschaft does not appear in the relevant table, and in 1 912 the V at erldndischc 
Hagelljersichenmgsgesellschaft, having gone into liquidation, has also disap- 
peared. Thus some of the fluctuations noticed in the various items of the 
account-keeping of this group of societies are largely explained, at least in 
so far as the periods which immediately followed the years 1881 and 1911, re- 
spectively, are concerned. These fluctuations affected the absolute figures 
which referred to all these societies taken together. In the relative figures, 
expressed as j>ercentages, no trace of them can be found except in the 
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o v i 

in 





' a) Stock 







Percentage oi sums 


1881 

1885 

X890 

1895 

1900 

19OX 

190a 

Premiums 

O.QI 

I.Ol 

1.02 

1.03 

I.OI 

1.03 

I.OI 

Damages 

0.52 

0.93 

0.85 

0.69 

0.60 

0.46 

0.66 

Costs of adininistr. atul provisions 

0.30 

0.28 

0.28 

0.27 

0.24 

0.24 

0.24 

Reserve funds 

0.24 

o.oo 

0.14 

0.05 

0.04 

0.37 

''•35 

Pi-emiums . . 

0.8^ 

o.«t) 

0.87 

0.89 

0.89 

0.90 

0.90 

Damages 

o.Go 

O.'jb 

o.()9 

0.56 

0.73 

0.67 

0.89 

Costs of administi. and provisions 

0.18 

o.iO 

0.16 

0.19 

0.18 

0.19 

0.17 j 

Reserve funds 

0.^2 

0.02 

0.50 

1. 16 

o.Go 

0,66 

] 

1 

Premiums 


0.97 

0.98 

0.99 

1. 00 

I.OI 

M 3 

Damages 

0.93 

0.77 

0.75 

o. 3 (> 

0.77 

0.65 

1.00 j 

Costs of admiiiistr. and provisions 

0.24 

0.20 

0.21 

0.24 

0.24 

0.23 

0.26 ' 

Resem' funds 

0.00 

0.00 

0.42 

0.73 

0-45 

f ^*34 

0.35 

Premiums 

0,93 

0.95 

0.92 

0.90 

0,87 

0.88 

1 

0.88 

Damages 

0.75 

0.79 

o.bi 

0,48 

0.49 

0.57 

0.71 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

0.16 

0.15 

0.16 

0.20 

0.19 

0.20 

i 0.20 

Reserve funds 

0.00 

0.02 

J.04 

1.94 

2,00 

2.07 

1.92 

Premiums 

0.90 

0.98 

l.OI 

0.97 

0.94 

0.95 

1 

0.94 

Damages 

0.23 

0.91 

0.85 

0.52 

0.70 

0.63 

1.07 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

0.20 

0.19 

0.19 

0.23 

0.19 

0.19 

0.20 

Reserve fluids 

0.00 

0.00 

0.0^ 

0.35 

0,08 

0.16 

0.00 

Premiums 

0.91 

— 




- 


■ 

Damages 

0.60 


1 

— 

1 

! 

— 

Costsof administr, and provisions 

0.20 

- 

1 

i 

1 

— 

— 

Reserve funds 

0.00 


1 — 

1 

— 

... 

— 

Premiums 

0.91 

0.94 

1 

0,95 

0*95 

0.94 

0.95 

1 0,98 

Damages 

0.75 

0.76 

0.70 

0.51 

0,02 

0.57 

j 0.82 

Costs of administr. and pnodsions 

O.20 

0.18 

0.19 

0,22 

0.21 

0.25 

0.22 

Reserve funds 

0.08 

0.0 1 

0.50 

I.OI 

0.77 

0.80 

0,71 
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Cctnpames. 

annually insured. 


1903 

1904 

>905 

1906 

1907 

1908 



- 

- — 

— 

- 

1,00 

0.99 

0 98 

I 02 

1. 12 

1.20 

0.37 

0.58 

I 08 

074 

I.OI 

1.04 

0 24 

027 

025 

0.27 

0.26 

0.24 

0.46 

0.76 

0.83 

0 50 

0.50 

0.37 

0.<)1 

0 91 

0.90 

0.92 

0.95 

099 

0 55 

0 55 

1 59 

099 

0.93 

1.2^ 

0 18 

0 IC) 

0 18 

0 17 

0.17 

0,17 

059 

O.O f 

0.00' 

0 00 

O.OO 

— 

r 15 

^**3 

I 11 

I 20 

1.20 

I 

I.T4 1 

0 7^) 

078 

i6i 

r 26 

tl 3 

1.30 

0 27 

0 2() 

0.25 

0.2() 

0,25 

0.25 

0 42 

0 50 

0 00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 S8 

0 89 

0.89 

0.91 

0-93 

0,96 

047 1 

0.71 

1-23 

0.62 

0.82 

i 1,26 

0.20 1 

0.19 

0 19 

0 19 

0.18 

0.18 

2 01 

2 00 

I O5 

T.71 

1.72 

! I 72 

0 05 

094 

094 

0 96 

0.93 

i 1.03 

0 67 

0 48 

I iG 

090 

0,89 

[ I.15 

0 21 

0 20 

023 

023] 

0.21 

0.21 1 

0.00 

0.15 

0.00 

0,00 

0,00 

1 

— 

— i 

““ 

— 

— I 


— 



> 




_ 1 

I 00 

i 

0 99 

! 

099 

103 

1-05 

1 

1.05 

^>•55 

0.0 1 

^•43 

0.96 

0.97 

1.23 

0 22 

0 22 

0 22 

0 22 

0 21 

0.20 

0 78 

086 

0.44 

0.41 

0-43 

0*43 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

>913 

T9 14 

1915 

1.40 

1.31 

1.32 

1.30 

1.28 

1.24 

1.23 

0*35 

0.88 

0.31 

0.56 

0.28 

0.41 

0.39 

0.28 

0.25 

0.27 

0.22 

0.22 

0.20 

0.19 

0.37 

0.79 

1.65 

1.50 

2.10 

2.63 

2.95 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.15 

1. 12 

I.X 2 

l.lo 

1.09 

0.31 

1.09 

0.41 

0.70 

0.32 

0.54 

035 

0.20 

0.21 

0.20 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

0.15 

__ 


— 

O.IO 

0 

d 

0.70 

0.90 

I 21 

1. 26 

1 31 

1.26 

1.24 

1.22 

I 19 

0.32 

1.12 

0.41 

086 

0.49 

0.74 

0.4s 

0.28 

0.2G 

0.30 

0.24 

0.25 

0.22 

0.22 

0.00 

0.00 

0.10 

0.21 

0.46 

0.6 j 

0.83 

1.03 

1.05 

1,08 

1.07 

1.08 

1.05 

1.04 

0.23 

0.88 

0.32 

0.52 

0.25 

0.39 

0.28 

0.21 

0.19 

0.22 

o.io 

0.17 

0.16 

0.15 

1-53 

1.87 

2.27 

i 2-«7 

2 14 

2.14 j 

1.94 

1. 12 

1. 16 

r.i8 

— 

— 

1 


0.21 

0.77 

033 

; — 



1 

— 

0.25 

0.26 

0 26 

1 

[ 

•— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 


I 

1 

1 


1 

1 


— 

— 

— 

1 

i 

— 



1 — 

— 

! 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 


, 

— 

1 


1.14’ 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 17 

i.H 

1.12 

0.29 

0*98 

0.37 

0.68 

0.34 

0.54 

0.36 

0.24 

0.23 

0.24 

0.20 

0.20 

0.19 

0.18 

0.39 

0.52 

0.74 

0.90 

1.29 

1-39 

1 

1.50 
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i:)eTcentages for the combined societies, for those which apply to each society 
necessarily give a clearer view of the different elements examined. 

The percentages for the combined societies give the following extrema 
figures : premiums which were 0.91 per cent, in 1881, the minimum figure, 
become 1.12 x>cr cent, in 1915, having already reached 1.20 per cent, in 
1910 and in 1911. The ratio of premiums to insured sums increased con- 
stantly from 1881 to 1912, and after 1911 diminished but at a rate which left 
a significant margin indicating the increase of premiums. The percentage 
formed by damages was 0.75 in 1881 and 0.36 in 1915. Their maximum was 
1,43 in 1905, and their minimum, 0.29, occurred in 1909. Costs of adminis- 
tration passed from 0.20 per cent, of the insured sums in 1881 to 0.18 per 
cent, in 1915. Their minimum was 0.18 per cent, which occurred in 1885, 
and their maximum, 0.25 i)er cent, occurred in 1901. As for the reserve 
funds they fornlcd a percentage which rose from 0.08 in 1881 to 1.50, their 
maximum, in 1915. Their minimum, o.oi, occurred in 1885. 

It should be remembered that if the premiums for all kinds of socie- 
ties taken together be considered for the whole ])eriod from 1881 to 1915 an 
average figure of T.08 per cent, is obtained. The corresponding average for 
damages'll ().()o pox citwi.Aor costs 'of administration 0.17 per cent., and for 
the reserves 0.49 per cent. 

An analysis of these figures in so far as they concern the Berliner 
Hagel Assekuranzgesellschaft fiom 1881 to 1915 gives the following results. 
Premiums were 0.91 per cent, in 1881 and 1.23 pei cent, in 1915. The former 
of these ])trcentages was the minimum ; the maximum, r.40 per cent., oc- 
curred in 1909. Damages were 0.52 per cent, in 1881 and 0.39 per cent, in 
1915. The minimum, 0.28 X)er cent., occurred in 1913 ; the maximum, 1.08 
percent., which exceeds the percentage for premiums by o.io per cent., 
in 1905. Costs of administration oscillated between 0.30 per cent., the maxi- 
mum whict) occurredin i88t, and 0.19 per cent., the minimum which occurred 
in 1915. Reserve fund^woxo 0,2^ per cent, in 1881 and reached 2.95 per cent., 
their maximum, in 1915 ; but were non-exifeteut in 1885. 

The premiums of the Kolnische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft passed 
between 1881 and 1915 from 0.84 per cent., their minimum which is found 
in 1881, to 1.09 per cent, in 1915, having reached their maximum, 1.15 per 
cent., in 1911 until which date their increase was continuous. Damages 
were rex)resented by 0.60 per cent, in 1881 and by only 0.35 per cent, in 
1915, their minimum, which occurred in 1909, being only 0.31 percent., and 
their maximum, found in 1905, 1.59 per cent., ax>ercentage which exceeded 
that for x)reniiums by 0.69 per cent. A parallel excess of 0.07 per cent. 9c- 
curred in 1906 and one of 0.25 per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration va- 
ried from 0.18 per cent, in 1881 to 0.15 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. 
Their maximum, 0.21 per cent., occurred in 1910. Reserve funds passed it otn 
0.32 per cent, in 1881 to 0.90 per cent, in 1915. The maximum, 1.16 per 
cent., was reached in 1895. In this society however reserves and payments 
into reserves were non-existent during the three years 1905, 1906 and 1907 ; 
and from 1908 to 1911, inclusively, the statistics of percentages give no 
indications as to them. 
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For the Magdehurgische Hagelversicherungsgeselhchaft and the Berliner 
Hagel-Assecuranz we have complete series of data. Premiums go from 0.98 
per cent, in 1881 to 1.19 per cent, in 1915, their minimum, 0.97 pet cent., 
occurring in 1885 and their maximum, 1.31 per cent., in 1911. After the 
latter year the percentage decreased continuously as in the case of the com- 
pany last examined. Damages were at 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and reached 
0.45 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. This figure was at its highest, 1.64 
per cent.^ in 1905 when it exceeded the percentage formed by premiums by 
0.50 per cent. This excess occurs on the whole infrequently considering the 
length of the period : it appears as 0.06 per cent, in 1906 and as 0.16 per cent, 
in 1908. Costs of administration were 0.24 per cent, in 1881 and 0.22 percent* 
in 1918. The minimum is represented by 0.20 per cent, in 1885 and the 
maximum by 0.30 per cent in 1911. Reserve funds reached their maximum, 
0.83 per cent., in 1915, but were non-existent from 1881 to 1885 and in 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910. 

The Union also figures in our series for the whole period. Premiums witre 
0.93 ])er 2eut . i n 1 881 and i .04 per cent . i n 1915 . They reached 1 heir minimum , 
0.87 per cent., in 1900, and their maximum, i.o8per cent., in 1911 and 1913. 
The percentage formed by losses went from 0.75 per cent, in 1881 to 0.28 
per .cent, in 1915. The minimum, 0.23 per cent., occurred in 1909 and 
the maximum, 1.26 per cent., in 1908. The percentage formed by dam- 
ages exceeded that formed by premiiimsby 0.34 per cent, in 1905 and by 0.30 
per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration went from 0.16 per cent, in 1881 
to 0.15 ])er cent, in 1915. This latter figure was the minimum and had al- 
ready occurred in 1885 ; the maximum, 0.22 per cent., was reached in 19TI. 
The reserve funds, non-existent in 1881, had reached as regarded their 
l)aid-up part 2.07 par cent, in 1901, at^ined to a maximum of 2.27 per 
cent., and were 1.94 per cent, in 1915. 

The data for the V aterldndischc Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft cover 
only the years from 1881 to 1911, and the data as to the reserve funds do 
not go beyond 1907. Premiums were at 0.90 per cent., their minimum, 
in 1881, and at 1.18 per cent, in 1911. Damages were at their maximum, 
1.23 per cent., in 1881 and at 0,33 per cent, in 191T. Their minimum, 0.21 
per cent., was reached in 1909. Damages exceeded premiums in 1881 by 
0.33 per cent., in T902 by 0.13 per cent., in 1905 by 0.22 percent., and in 1908 
by 0.12 per cent. Costs of administration were represented by 0.20 per cent, 
in 1881 and by 0.26 per cent., their maximum, in 1911, Their minimum, 
0,19 per cent., occurred in 1885, 1890, 1900 and 1901. As to sums paid into 
the reserve funds these were often non-existent, namely in 1881, 1885, 1902, 
1903, 1905, 1906, andin 1907, the last year for wliich this negative item has 
been recorded . In 1895 however these payments amounted to 0.35 per cent. 

For the Preussische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft we have data for 1881. 
In order not to interrupt the course of this analysis, we will cite them, 
formless and devoid of interest as they may seem to be : premiums 0.91 per 
cent. ; damages 0.60 per cent. ; costs of administration 0.20 per cent. ; reserve 
funds, no payment. 

h) As regards the Bavarian fmblic institution for mutual insurance, the 
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Bayerischc Landesanstalt, our data are like the preceding data but a»e for a 
shorter period, that from 1885 to 1915. The figure referring to damages is 
moreover more analytical than it is for the other societies, for it compri- 
ses indications of two kinds, as to damages ascertained and as to damages 
paid. We will see however that this distinction has no importance except 
until 1909, after which a complete agreement between the two figures 
begins. 

The percentage formed by premiums was 1.18 per cent, in 1885 and kept 
at this level in the succeeding period, until 1890, and then, increasing regu- 
larly, reached 1,67 per cent, in 1906, after which two years of modification 
brought it to 1.62 per cent., but it reached its maximum, 1.78 per cent., in 
1910, sinking afterwards to 1.44 per cent, in 1915. Damages went from 1.36 
per cent, in 1885 to 1.02 per cent, in IQ15. Their rmnimum, 0.60 per cent., 
occurred in 1904, and their maximum, 1.82 per cent., in 1900. The ascer- 
tained damages went from i ,68 per cent in 1 885 to i .02 per cent . i 01915, reach- 
ing their minimum, 0.57 per cent., in 1904, and their maximum, 3.28 per 
cent., in 1908. In its ratio to the figure standing for ascertained damages 
tJiat for paid damages was subject to a certain reduction, sometimes suffi- 
ciently high, until 1908 inclusively. This reduction was 0.32 per cent, of 
the amount of the insured sums in 1885 ; o.io per cent, in 1890 ; 0.85 per 
cent, in 1900 ; 0.02 per cent, in 1901 ; 0.32 per cent, ixi 1902; 1.28 per cent, 
in 1903 ; 0.79 per cent, in 1908. Sometimes the contrary phenomenon did 
indeed appear but always in a hss proportion. Th^ percentages by which 
paid damages exceeded ascertained damages were the followiir* : 0.03 in 
1895, 1904 and 1905; 0.02 in 1906; 0.03 in 1907. Sometime j the paid da- 
mages exceeded the premiums, namely by 0.18 jier cent, in 1885, by 0.03 
per cent, in 1890, by 0.55 per cent^. in 1900, by 0.08 per cent, in 1901, by 
0.24 per cent, in 1902, by 0.39 per cmt. in 1903, by 0.87 per cent, in 1908. 
Costs of adininistraiion increased almost continuously, from 0.02 per cent, 
in 1885 to 0.12 per cent, in 1915. The quotas paid into reserve funds were 
r.io per cent, in 1885, and 5.91 per cent, in 1915, reaching their minimum, 
0.97 per cent., in 1903. Since we are dealing in this case with a State in- 
stitution we have data as to State subsidies from 1885 to 1911, after which 
they do not figure in the statistics. These subsidies reached their maximum, 
o.20percent.of theinsuredsums,ini885, and fell in 1895 to 0.03 per cent,, 
after which they were most often between 0.07 and o.io per cent. It was 
certainly these subsidies which enabled certain deductions lobe made from 
time to time from the figure representing damages paid. 
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c) The private territorial mutual societies furnish altogether the fol- 
lowing data expressed as percentages, also for the period from i88i to 
T915, Premiums weic 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and 0.77 per cent, in 1915, 
reaching their maximum, 2.06 per cent., in 1908. Damages were 0.77 
per cent, in 1881 and 0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum 0.59 per cent., 
occurred in 1909 and their maximum, 1.92 per cent., in 1908. In societies 
of this group damages rarely exceeded premiums. Such an excess did 
occur in 1905 when it was only of 0.04 per cent., and in 1906 when it was 
of o.oi per cent, of the insured sums. Costs of administration were 0,15 per 
cent, at the beginning and the end of the period, this figure being the mi- 
nimum, and fluctuations were inconsiderable since the maximum never sxir- 
passed 0.20 })er cent. Generaly, these costs amounted to 0.17 per cent, of the 
sums insured. Sums ])aid into the reserve were 0,21 per cent, in 1881, 
had fallen to o.io per cent., their minimum, in 1885, and reached 0.45 
per cent., their maximum, in 1914 and 1915. 

These total figures are distributed among the various societies of this 
group of which, it will be recalled, some have initial and additional and the 
others distributory premiums. 

d) The societi?s of the former type as to which we have data num- 
ber 12, but the data for the whole period from 1881 to 1915 apply to hardly 
half of them. 


Private Territorial Mutual Societies. 


CObtS 

of 


Year 

PrcmiuiiH 

Dam ages 

adinmistration 

Reservea 

1881 

<■' 93 

0.77 

0.15 

0.21 

i 8«5 

I 41 


0.18 

0.10 

1890 

0 97 

0.81 

O.K^ 

O.lf) 

1895 

0.78 

0.67 

0.20 

0.32 

1 9 (X) 

0.91 

0.79 

0.20 

0.22 

1901 

099 

0.88 

0.20 

0.24 

1902 

T 08 

1.00 

0.19 

0.21 

1903 

0.98 

0.92 

0.19 

0.22 

^904 

0.79 

0.68 

0.18 

0.24 

1905 


1.63 

0.17 

0.24 

1906 

1.61 

1.62 

0.17 

0.23 

1907 

T.63 

1.56 

0.17 

0.22 

1908 

2.06 

1.92 

0.17 

0.20 

1909 

0.83 

0-59 

0,17 

0.30 

'1910 

T.91 

1.82 

0.17 

0.24 

1911 

0.93 

0.77 

0.17 

0.33 

1912 

T.38 

1.28 

0.16 

0.30 

1913 

1.00 

0.80 

0.17 

043 

19T4 

1.25 

1.13 

0.17 

045 

19^5 

0.77 

0.67 

0.15 

0.45 
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The data as to the Allgemeine Deutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschafi 
extend only from 1881 to 1902. The premiums taken together go from 0.80 
per cent, in i88ito 2.37 per cent, in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.71 per 
cent in 1895. In 1881 and 1895 this society had no additional premiums to 
record. It is noticeable that its additional exceeded its initial premiums 
three times out of five, respectively by 0.30, 0.32 and 0.53 per cent, of the 
amount of the insured sums. The figure standing for damages goes from 
0.54 per cent, in 1881 to 1.29 per cent in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.46 
per cent, in 1895, but never exceeds the figure representing premiums. 
The costs of administration are represented by 0.38 per cent., in 1881 and 0.50 
per cent, in 1902, the minimum, 0.30 per cent., occurring in 1885. As ior 
reserve funds they reached their maximum, 0.19 ])er cent, in 1881, and in 
the other years, except in 1885 and 1902 when nothing was paid into 
them, the sums allocated to them varied irom 0.08 to o.ii per cent. 

Tile society ap])ears in this group for the whole period consi- 
(leied. Its premiums were at 0.62 per cent., their minimum, in 1881, and 
ati.Ti ])er cent, in i()T 5 , reaching their maximum, i.8() per cent., in 1910. 
In 1 881 only there were no additional premiums to record. Here also 
additional exceed initial jiremiums, by ().3() ])er cent, in 1885, by 0.13 per 
cent, in 1890, by 0.54 per cent, in 1900, by 0.29 per cent, in 1903, by 0.30 per 
cent in 190b, by o.oi per cent, in 1907, by 0.16 per cent, in 1908, by 0.46 
per cent, in 1910, by o.oi per cent, in 1912, and by 0.04 per cent, in 1914. 
In other years the converse occurred, the initial exceeding the additional 
premiums by 0.32 ])er cent, in 1895, by 0.22 per cent, in 1901, by 0.15 per 
cent, in 1902, by 0.55 percent, in 1904, by 0.12 percent, in 1905, by 0.07 per 
cent, in 1909, by 0.36 per cent, in 1911, by 0,21 jier cent, in 1913, and by 0.28 
])er cent, in 1915. This is to say that almost from year to year a kind of com- 
pensatory system established itself wheie premiums were con(!jerned, mem- 
bers of the society reaping the benefit in that they jiaid only very reasonable 
charges. The figure representing damages goes from 0.53 per cent, in 1881 
to 0.89 per cent, in 1915, its minimum of 0.49 percent, occurring in 1904 
and its maximum of 1.65 per cent, in 1908. Balance was maintained so that 
in no year damages e ther exceeded or even equalled premiums. Costs of 
administration went from 0.18 per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 0.24 
per cent, in 1915. Their maximum, 0.42 per cent., occurred in 1902, 1903 
and 1905. The data as to reserve funds begin onl y in 1890 when they were 
at 0.03 per cent., their minimum, and reached a payment of 0.30 per cent 
in 1915, their maximum, 0.34 per cent., occurring in 1900. 

The data of Ceres extend from 1890 to 1915. Its premiums appear 
as 1.43 per cent, in i8go ando.80 per cent, in 1915, reaching aminimumof 
0.79 per cent, in 1904 and a maximum of 2.12 percent, in 1910. The 
amount of additional exceeded that of initial premiums only in 1905 by 
0.49 per cent., in 1906 by o.ii per cent., in 1907 by 0.14 per cent., in 1908 
by 0.48 per cent, and in 1910 by 0.55 per cent. No additional premiums 
were recorded in 1915. The excess of the initial over the additional pre- 
miums was of O.OI per cent, in 1890, of 0,16 per cent, in 1895, of 0.31 per 
cent.inigoo, of 0.07 per cent, in 1901, of 0.06 per cent, in 1902, of 0.24 per 
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d) It.sUttUion having initial 


Percentage ot 



I 

o 


i 

\ 





rremiuins. 

Damages 

Costs of admbistr. and provisions 

Reserve funds 

Initial picmiunis 

Additional premiums 

Premiums 

Damages 

CostvSof adminislr, and provisions 

Reserve funds 

Initial premiums ... 
Additional premiums 

Premiums 

Damages 

Costs of administi. and provisions 

Rcserv'c funds 

Initial tu eraiums .... 
.Vflditional premium'^ 

Promiuins 

Damages 

Costs of adiuinisU. and provisions 

Reserve funt's 

Initial premiums 

Addilionai premiums 

Dividends 

Premiums 

D images 

Costs of admiuislr and provisions 

Reserve fuuds 

Initial premiums 

Additional premiums 

Premiums 

Damages 

Costs ofadministr, and provisions 

Reserve funds 

Initial premiums, 

Additional premiums 1 

Premiums 

Damages 

Costs of adminis. and provisions I 

Reserve fuuds | 

Initial premiums \ 

Additional premiums 


1881 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

X90X 

1902 

0.80 

1.44 

1. 52 

0.71 

1.14 

1.92 

2‘37 

0.54 

I.14 

I. II 

0.46 

0.52 

1.27 

1.29 

0.38 

0.30 

0.45 

0.35 

0.50 

0.54 

0.50 

0.19 

— 

0.08 

O.IO 

O.II 

0.08 

— 

0.80 

0-57 

0.82 

0.71 

0.75 

0,80 

0.92 

— 

0.87 

0.70 

— 

0.39 

1.12 

1-45 

0 62 

1.62 

1.27 

0.98 

I 88 

1.36 

1-45 

0-53 

1-35 

1. 11 

0.72 

1-53 

1.14 

1.20 

0.18 

0.26 

0.24 

0.32 

o >34 

0.40 

0 42 

— 

— 

0.03 

0.12 

0-34 

t >.33 

^>.31 

0.62 

0.63 

^^•57 

0.65 

0.67 

0.79 

0.80 


0.99 

0.70 

033 

1.21 

0.57 

0.65 

— 

— 

1-43 

1. 12 

0.95 

1.18 

1. 18 

— 


0.67 

0.54 

0.56 

0.80 

0.86 

— 

— 

0.23 

0.25 

0.46 

0-45 

0.46 

— 

— 

0.05 

0.18 

0.34 

0.36 

0.31 

— 



0.72 

0,64 

063 

0.62 

0.62 

— 

— 

0.71 

0.48 

0.32 

0*55 

0.5(3 

I -.54 

1.64 

1-52 

1-57 

1.62 

1.(14 

1.59 

0.8 1 

0.67 

0-43 

0.43 

0.48 

I.12 

1.09 

0.56 

0.55 

0.52 

0.60 

0.50 

0.51 

05^ 

1.80 

2.49 

3 3 ^ 

4.10 

3-90 

3.78 

3.71 

1*54 

1.64 

1.52 

1-57 

1.62 

1.6.^ 

1-59 

- ! 

1 

0.27 

0.26 

0.54 

1 

0.63 

0*30 

0.18 

— 1 


1.54 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

o.Go 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

0.45 

? 

— . • 

— 

— 


— 

0.07 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

0.59 

? 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

0.95 

? 

— 

— 

— 

0.96 

1.04 

1. 12 

1.26 

1. 10 

1.25 

1-49 

0.61 

0*76 

1,00 

0.97 

0.93 

0.82 

1.02 

0.35 

0.36 

0.23 

0.34 

0.48 

0*45 

0.55 

0.14 

0.20 

0.27 

0.20 

0.27 

0-34 

0.35 

0.79 

0.83 

0.79 

0.76 

0.73 

0.67 

0.76 

015 

0.21 

9*33 

0.51 

* 0,37 

0*58 

^^•73 



' / 

i.oS 

— 

— 

— 

STSten) of distributory 1 

0.92 

— 

•— 

— 




0.29 



...... 




0.33 


. , . 

. . 

premiums i 

068 

— 

— 

— 




0.41 

— 


— . 
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1904 

1905 

1906 

_ 

X907 

1908 

- 
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. 
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— 

— 

— 

- 
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— . 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 


— 

— 


- 
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1 81 

0 91 

1.26 

1.72 

I 41 

I 84 

1 60 

0 t9 

0,96 

r.44 

1.07 

i.65 

0 42 

0.4 1 

0.42 

0.44 

0 37 

0-35 

0.21 

0.33 

0.28 

0.17 

0.20 

015 

0.76 

0.73 

0 69 

0.71 

0 70 

0.66 

1.05 

o,t8 

0.^7 

I.OI 

0.71 

0.82 

t-i 3 

0.79 

1.83 

I 45 

1.30 

2 10 

0.76 

0.49 

1-47 

1.06 

1.17 

I 71 

0.44 

0.41 

0.4 (» 

043 

o.n 

0 40 

0.37 

0.36 

035 

0.39 

0.37 

0.36 

0,68 

0.66 

0.67 

0.67 

0 68 

0.68 

0.44 

0.13 

1.16 

0.78 

0.82 

1.16 

1 66 

U 73 

1.72 

1.79 

1.78 

2.62 

I 28 

1.06 

2.28 

' 1.80 

1,70 

1 .83 

050 

0.49 

049 

1 0.49 

0.49 

0-51 1 

3 46 

3.26 i 

i 2.24 

1 1.58 

1.22 

1 ^*^7 1 

I 66 

U 73 

1.72 

1.79 1 

j 1.78 

I 81 

— 

— 

' 

— 

— 

0 

00 

— 

0.23 

i 

— 

— 


— 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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— 
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I I 1 

jgoy 1910 i9ti ' jgi2 1913 1914 | 1915 



. I ' o 

1.25 1 189 1.06] 1.45, 1.42 I. It 

093’ 1-55 0.S3 ' 1.20 0.98 1.25 o.8g 

<^•35 I 0-32 I 0.32 0.29 0.29 0.28 0.24 

0.19 o 25 I 0.27 0.29 0.2^^ 0.27 0.30 

0 59 0.68 o 68 0.68 0.66 0.65 0.65 

0.52 1. 14 0.32 ' 0.69 0,45 I 0.69 0.37 

0,91 2.12 i.oo 1.4^ 1.25 1.5 1 0.80 

0.661 1.87 0.81 j 104 0.96 1.^4 0.59 

0.41 0,37 o.^jS 1 o 34 i 0.35 0.32 0.29 

0.321 0.28 0.20 1 031 0.33 I 0.36 0.39 

0721 0.78 0.80 ‘ 082 0.81 0.80 0.80 

0*19 1*35 0.20 I o.()i 0,44 I 0.71 — 

I . ‘1 

1 83 1 i.04 1.91 I 1.95 I 1.86 1.87 1.92 

0.48 I 2,19 0.80 j 1.O3 I 0.59 1. 10 0.49 

O I 0.52 0.46! 045 0.44 0.45 0.48 

0.50 0.41 o 39 I 0.67 I 1.26 1.35 1.61 

1.83 j I 80 I 91 I I 95 j 1.86 ' 1.87 1.92 

0.30 — I 0.23! — I o 29 0.20 0.53 
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( 1 ) InsWutions having initial 







• 

Percentages of 


i88i 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1 Pfemiums 

1.69 

1.42 

1.24 

1.35 

1.13 

I.19 

1.27 

1 Damages 

1.58 

1 . 3 *^’ 

1.03 

1. 14 

0.84 

0.98 

0,96 

1 Costs of adniiiiistr. and pro\isi()n8 

0.34 

0.38 

0.25 

0.22 

0.44 

0,40 

0.41 

1 Reserve funds 

0,18 

0.07 

0.12 

o.t8 

0,16 

0.10 

0.14 

/ Initial premiums 

073 

1.06 

0.83 

0,60 

0.56 

0.61 

0.61 

\ Additional premiums 

0.96 

0.36 

0.41 

o.6q 

057 

0,58 

0.66 

* 

1 l^remiums 



0.93 

1.49 

1.07 

1.74 

1.56 

1.46 

k Damages 



0.51 

0.90 

0.79 

0.93 

0.86 

A91 

1 G^ats of administr. and pr()visi<^ns 


0.21 

0.37 

0.41 

0.47 

0.55 

0,69 

) Reserve funds 


0.06 

0.12 

0.14 

O.II 

0.17 

0.13 

/ Initial premiums 



0.93 


0.64 

0.62 

0 64 

0.76 

\ Additional premiums 

— 

— 


0.42 

1. 12 

0.92 

0.70 

/ Premiums. 

0.84 

1.28 

0.7,3 

0.63 

0.81 

0.94 

105 

y Damages * 

0.64 

1.18 

0.66 

0,65 

075 

0.85 

1.03 

; Costs of administr, and provisions 

0.17 

0.18 

O.lf) 

0.16 

0.16 

0 iC> 

0.16 

J Reserv'e funds 

O.II 

0.03 

0.13 

0.21 

0,10 

0 12 

0.08 

/ Initial premiums. 

0.72 ' 

' 0,78 ' 

0.67 

0.6 1 

0.65 

0.65 

0.64 

[ Additional premiums 

1 

1 

0.12 

1 1 

0.50 1 

0.07 

— 

0.I() 

0.29 

0.41 

/ Premiums | 




1. 12 

0.96 

! 0.79 

1,04 

1.21 

1 Damages 1 

1 

- i 

0.82 

0.67 

1 056 

0.84 

0,91 

1 Costs of administr. and prt>visit>ns 

1 


0.32 

0.34 

! 0-33 

0.33 1 

0.33 

j Reserve funds 


- ' 1 

O.II 

0.24 

0.25 

0.22 

0 22 

/ Initial premiums 

I " - ' 


0.78 

0.70 

0.64 

0.62 

0.61 

\ Additional premiums 


— j 

0-34 

0.25 

0.14 

0.42 

0.60 

1 Premiums 

1 

0.78 1 

1.40 i 

1 0.87 

0.72 

0.88 

1. 00 

0.93 

i Damages 

0.61 

1.40 

0,91 

0.55 

0.88 

1.02 

0.97 

^ Costs of administi. and provisions 

0.08 

0.07 

0.09 

0.09 

O.TO 

0.10 

0.09 

^ Reserve funds I 

0-39 

1 0,06 

o.io 

0.75 

j 021 

0.21 

0.15 

i Initial premiums 

0.78 

0.81 

0.73 

0.72 

0.72 

0.73 

0.73 

/ Additional premiums 

— 

«.59 

0.14 

— - 

0.16 

0.37 

0.20 

\ Dividends ! 



— 

— 

— 

— 


/ Premiums 

0.87 

1-35 

0.94 

0.78 

0*94 

1.02 
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1885 and reached a maximum of 0,17 pei cent. In the last year considered, 
1907, they were non-existent. 

For the Norddeutsche Hagelversichenmgsgesellschaft we have another 
complete series of data. The amount of premiums begins at 0.84 per cent, 
in 1881, reaches its minimum, 0.63 per cent , in 1895, and its maximum 1.97 
per cent., in 1908, and ends at 0.67 per cent, in 1915. There were no addi- 
tional premiums in 1895 or 1915. They exceeded initial premiums by 0.50 
per cent, in 1905, by 0.32 per cent, in 1906, by 0.39 per cent, in 1907, by 
0.65 per cent in igoS and by 0.42 per cent, in 1910. Initial exceeded addi- 
tional premiums by 0.60 per cent, in 1881, by 0.28 per cent, in 1885, by 0.60 
per cent, in 1890, by 0.49 per cent, in 1900, by 0.44 per cent, in 1901, by 0,2 3 
per cent, in 1902, by 0.26 per cent, in 1903, by 0.47 per cent, in 1904, by 0.52 
per cent, in 1909, by 0.53 per cent, in 1911, by 0.18 per cent, in 1912, by 0.48 
per cent, in 1913 and by 0.13 per cent. in 1914. Dunnages were 0.64 per cent, 
in 188^ and 1.79 per cent., their maximum, in 1910, reaching their mini- 
mum, o 61 per cent., in 1915 They exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, 
of the insured sums in 1895, 0.07 per cent, in 1912 and 0.05 per cent in 1914. 
Costs of ad, ministration oscillated continually between 0.16 and 0.18 per 
cent., the minimum figure occurring much the most frequently. Payments 
to reserve funds were o.ii per cent, in 1881, reached their minimum, 0.03 
per cent., in 1885, and their maximum, 0.46 per cent., in 1915. 

Our data as to the Preussische Hagelvcsichcrungsgescllschafi covei a 
shorter period, that from 1890 to 1915. Premiums were at 1.12 per cent, in 
1890, reached their maximum, 2.80 per cent., in 1910, and their minimum 
0.71 per cent., in 1915. Additional exceeded initial premiums by 0.98 per 
cent, in 1905, 0.54 per cent, in i()o6, o 51 per cent, in 1907, 0.72 per cent, in 
1908, 1. 46 per cent. iniqio, 0.28 per cent. ini9i2 and 0.51 per cent, in 1914. 
Damages were 0.82 per cent, in 1881, 1.96 per cent, in upS and little diffe- 
rent in the three following years, reaching 2.50 per cent., their maximum, in 
1910, and 0.53 pc^r cent., theii minimum, in 1915 They never equalled or 
exceeded premiums. Costs of administration oscillated between a minimum 
of 0.29 per cent., found in 1909, and a maximum of 0.35 pel cent., reached in 
191T. vStarting in 1881 at 0.32 per cent., they were only 0.30 per cent, in 
1915. Payments to reserve funds were at their minimum, o.ii per cent., 
in 1881, at their maximum, 0.37 per cent,, in 1914, and at 0.31 per cent, 
in 1915. 

Complete data as to the Schwedter Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft ex- 
tend from 1881 to 1915 and are missing only with regard to dividends which 
are merely stated to have existed. Premiums go from 0.78 per cent, in 
1881 to 0.82 per cent, in 1915, their minimum, 0.72 per cent., being reached 
in 1895 and their maximum, 2.48 pet cent., in 1908. In 1881, 1895, 1903, 
1904, 1909, 1911 and 1915 110 additional premiums were recorded. Addi- 
tional excee4ed initial premiums by 0.41 per cent. in 1906, by 0.07 per cent, 
in 1907, by 0.80 per cent, in 1908 and by 0.75 per cent, in 1910. Initial 
exceeded additional premiums by 0.22 per cent, in 1885, by 0.59 per cent, 
in 1890, by 0.56 per <;ent. in 1900, by 0.36 per cent, in 1901, by 0.53 per cent, 
in 1902, by 0.07 per cent, in 1905, by 0.51 i>er cent, in 1912, by 0.59 per cent. 
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111 1913 and by 0.41 per cent, in 19x4. Damages were 0.61 per cent, in 1881, 
0.55 per cent., their mininiiim, in 1895, 2.52 per cent., their maximum, in 
1908, and 0.73 per cent, in 1915. They were exactly equal to premiums in 
1885 and 1900; and exceeded them by 0.04 per cent, in 1890, 0.02 per cent, 
in 1901, 0.04 per cent, in 1902 and 1903, o.oi per cent, in 190O, 0.03 per 
cent, in 1907, G.04 per cent, in 1908, 0.03 per cent., in 1909, and 0.06 per 
cent, in 1914. The costs of administration were always very low, oscillating 
bet ween a minimum of 0.07 per cent., leached in 1885, and a maximum of 
o.io per cent, which is recorded with some frequency. Payments to reserve 
funds were 0.39 per cent, in 1881, 0.06 per cent., their minimum, in 1885, 
0.75 per cent., their maximum, in 1895, and 0.21 percent, in 1915. These 
payments were most frequently between o.io and 0.20 per cent, of the 
insured sums. 

Taken together, tlie percentages which the various items form of the 
amount of the insured sums load to the following conclusion, in so far as 
mutual societies which follow a system of initial and additional premiums 
are concerned. When they are taken together the points on which they 
have sometimes seemed to deviate from this system are less apparent. Pre- 
miums were at 0.87 per cent, in i88x, at 2,10 per cent., their maximum, in 
T908, and at their minimum, 0.75 per cent., in T915. Initial x>xemiums 
are fairly stable, oscillating only between 0.66 and 0.78 per cent. The va- 
riability of ])remiums affects only their additional j)art whicli varies from 
0.03 to T.63 per cent. This additional part exceeded the other by 0.96 per 
cent, in 0.31 per cent, in 1906, 0.26 per cent, in X907, 0.60 per cent, in 

1908 and o.4(j per cent, in 1910. In the other 3’cars initial exceeded addi- 
tional premiums by 0.61 per cent, in 1881, 0.21 per cent, in 1885, 0.45 per 
cent, in i8()0, 0.54 per cent, in X895, 0,40 ]x*r cent, in 1900, 0.32 per cent, in 
1901, 0.25 per cent, in 1902, 0.33 per cent, in 1903, 0.53 per cent, in IQ04, 
0.57 per cent, in 1909, 0.58 per cent, in X911, 0.21 per cent, in 1912, 0.50 
pel cent, in 1913, 0.18 per cent, in X914, and 0.68 per cent, in 1915. Damages 
were 0.68 per cent, in 1881, 1.93 per cent., their maximum, in 1908, and 
0,64 per cent., their minimum, in 1915, and were equal to premiums only 
once, in iqof). Thus in order to arrive at the results of a system of insurance 
against hail, it is not miprofitable to glance at the whole after having ascer- 
tained what might be the defects of detail, A notable condition of equilibrium 
is discovered where costs of administration are concerned for they are coiLStant- 
ly balanced in the mean between 0.17 and 0.2 x per cent, of the insured 
sums, the miiiimum being recorded in 1915. Payments to reserve funds 
oscillate between 0.06 and 0.40 per cent. ; the minimum occurs after 0.19 
per cent, has been recorded and the maximum at the end of the period. 

e) The societies which haVe distributory premiums are not nume- 
ous. After having numbered four they were reduced to three in 1895 when 
one of them was transformed to the type having additional and initial 
premiums. Those which still adhered to the othei system seem to have suc- 
ceeded in surviving, keeping costs of administration as low as possible and 
granting insurance at variable rates which were always as low as possible. 

The Greif smolder Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft has hQ.d premiums which 
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varied in amount from 0.96 per cent, in 1881 to 0.95 per cent, in 1915, reach- 
ing 0.43 per cent., their minimum, in 1895 and 2.22 per cent, their maximum, 
in 1885. Damages varied from 0.96 per cent, in 1881 to 0.93 per cent, in 
1915, reachitig tlieir minimum, 0.32 per cent., in 1914, and their maximum, 
2.50 ]>cr cent., in 1885. Costs of administration are reduced to their simplest 
expression for they oscillate only between o.oi and 0.03 per cent, of the in- 
sured sums. Payments to reserve funds go from 0.71 per cent, in 1881 to 
0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.45 per cent., occurred in 1885 
and their maximum, 12.5 per cent., in 1902. The hgures representing pre- 
miums and damages are thus slightly higher, 011 tlie whole, than those sup- 
plied by the societies having initial and additional premiums. Costs of 
administration are at the same time much lower, and i^ayments to reserves 
generally twice as high. 

Under the year i8f)5 we have already noticed, among the societies hav- 
ing initial and additional pr mmiims,, the Ha nnov. Bvannschw. Hagelversiehe- 
rungsgcsdlschaft. It is found in this second category in t he period from 1 881 
to 1890. Its premiums oscillate between 1.25 and 1.32 per cent.; damages 
between 1.06 and 1.12 per cent., its costs of administration between 0.06 and 
0.19 per cent., and payments to reserve funds between 0.14 and 0.18 per 
cent. The relative lowness of this last item, as com])ared to its amount in 
other societies of the same kind, probably prevented this society from conti- 
nuing to practise insurance according to this system, alltlu* more so because 
its costs of adminisi ration seem to have been too high for a society of its 
kind. Even when it was only a society liaving distributory premiums its 
books showed results wliich brought it nearer the otlier system. 

The Mccklenhurgischc Hagelversichcrungsgescllschaft was uninterrup- 
tedly faithful from 1881 to 1915 to the system of distributory premiums. 
Its premiums were 1.30 per cent, in 1881 and 0.82 per cent, in 1915 ; their mi- 
nimum, 0.59 per cent., occurred in 1909, and their maximum, 2.32 per cent,, 
in 1905. Damages went from 1.32 per cent, in 1881 to 0.73 per cent, in 
1915, reaching a minimum of 0.54 per cent, in 1895 maximum of 2.58 

per cent, in 1905. Costs of ad mini strati 07 i oscillated between 0.03 per cent, 
in 1881 and 0.08 per cent, in 1890 and 1901, but were only 0.04 per cent, in 
1915. Payments to reserve funds were at their minimum, 0.09 per cent., in 
1905 and at i.oi per cent, in 1914. It is seen that societies of this kind suc- 
ct^ed, while their costs of adihinistration are much less than those of the 
stock companies as a whole, in constituting relatively important reserve 
funds, and this is an achievement since the premiums received correspond 
when taken together with the damages incurred. Thus in the case of this 
society damages exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, in 1881, by 0.03 per 
cent, in 1901, by 0.26 per cent, in 1905, by 0.17 per cent, in 1906, by 0.16 
per cent, in 1907, by 0.76 per cent, in 1909 and by 0.05 per cent, in 1910. On 
the other hand premiums exceeded damages by 0.06 per cent, in 1890, by 
0.12 per cent, in 1895, cent, in 1900, by 0.12 per cent, in 1902, by 

0.06 per cent, in 1903, by 0,03 per cent, in 1904, by 0.13 per cent, in 1911, by 
o.io per cent, in 1912, by 0.20 per cent, in 1913, by 0.12 per cent, in 1914 
and by 0.09 per cent, in 1915. 
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As to the OstdcutschcY Hagelvcrsichcrungsverband we have data for the 
period from 1895 to 1915. Premiums were at 0.71 per cent, in 1881 and at 
0.91 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.51 per cent., occurred in 1904 and 
their maximum, 1.73 per cent., in 19TO. Damages passed from 0.34 j)er cent., 
their minimum which occurred in 1881 and 1904, to 0.78 per cent, in 1915, 
reaching their maximum, 1.69 per cent., in 1910. Their excess over pre- 
miums was never more than slight : 0.06 per cent, in 1912, 0.08 per cent, in 
1913 and 0.18 per cent, in 1914. On the other hand premiums exceeded 
damages by o 37 per cent, in 1895, 0.20 per cent, in ic)oc, o.io per cent, in 
1901 and 1902, 0.12 pel cent, in 1903, 0.17 per cent, in 1904, o.ii per cent, in 
1905, O.IO j)er cent, in 1906, o.ii per cent, in 1907, 0.08 pc^r cent, in 1908, 0.09 
per cent, in 1909, 0.04 pt^r cent, in 1910, o.io per cent, in 1911 and 0.13 per 
cent, in TQ15. This excess generally represented the amount of the costs 
of administration , which were a little higher than in other societies of the 
same kind, oscillating between 0.07 and 0.25 per cent. Payments to re- 
serve funds wer small on the other hand, from 0.08 to 0.42 per cent, of the 
insured sums. 

Taken together, this small group of societies has premiums which go 
from 0.62 to 1.86 per cent., damages between 0.44 and 1.86 ].xt cent. Dam- 
ages exceeded ])reiniums bv o.oi per cent, in 1885, 0.14 per cent, in 1905, 
o.oi per cent, in 3906, o.oG per cent, in 1907. 0.16 per cent, in 1909, o.oi 
per cent, in 1912 and o.(j 8 per cent, in 1914. Premiums exceeded damages 
by 0.04 per cent, in 1881, 0.12 per cent, in 1890, 0.18 per cent, in 1895, o.ii 
percent, in ic)0o, 0.07 per cent, in 190T, o.o9per cent, in 1902, o.oi percent, 
in 1903, O.IO per cent in 1904, 0.0 3 per cent, in i()o8, 0.02 per cent, in 1910, 
o.io per cent, in 1911, 0.13 per ceiil, iji 1913, and 0.08 per cent, in 1915. On 
an average costs of administration wxmt from 0.04 to o.ii per cent. Payments 
to reserve funds were between 0.26 and 0.79 per cent. 

f) As to the local unions insuring against hail we have data for the 
eight years from i()o8 and IQ15, but they only concern the premiums and the 
damages incurred in consequence of falls of hail. Since they concern a pe- 
liod which includes a considerable number of years in which fads were ex- 
ceptionally frequent and important, to draw conclusions from them is .some- 
what hazardous. It is well however to preserve them with a view to ftii- 
ther studies. Por the moment the total number of figures supplied for all 
the unions implies that they are .societies of a form which attains to 
comparatively encouraging results. Any rise in values which may be noted 
is only the natural effect of the lack of compensatory elements found in any 
society which is active only in a limited territory. 

g) Under the letter g the data, expressed in absolute figures, will be 
found which were furnished by the German societies insuring agaiuvSt hail 
in 1915. The Sdchsischer Militar Hagelversicherungs Verein and the Wilstcd- 
ter Kirchiimher Hagelschaden-Untersiiitzungs Verein have not been included 
in them because the statistics gave no data relative to them. 
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f) Local unions insuring 



1908 

1909 

Names of Unions 






Pre- 

Dam- 

Pre- 

Dam- 


miums 

ages 

mitiim 

ages 

Schleswig. Holstein Eaueuburgisch Ilagelversicheruiigsvercin. . . 

p 

Co 

,1.04 

0.42 

o.ii 

Hagelschaclenversichemngsgesellschaft fiir das Oderbruch .... 

0.75 

1*55 

0.80 

0.17 

Hagclschadenverein Siidwestl. Holst 

0.40 

0.39 

o.io 

— 

Hagelvcrsicherungsgesellschaft A. G. fiir das Forslenlum Ratzeburg 

0.40 

? 

0.20 

0.02 

Grcvesmiihl. Hagelvcrsich. Verein 

1.92 

1.90 

I.OI 

0.13 

Nusser Hagclversichcruiigsges. a G 

1.35 

00 

0.39 

0.08 

Dlthmarsch, Hagelassecuraiizveieiti 

0.20 

0.14 

0.20 

0.07 

Angler Hagelsch&denvcrein fiir das llerzogtum Schleswig . . . 

0.18 

0.15 

0.06 

0.04 

Oldenburg, Hagelvcrsich. Gcsell, a. G 

0.80 

0.88 

0.50 

0.02 

Norclschlesw. Hagelversicherungs. Verein 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Gogeusi itiger Hagelvcrsich, Verein fiir das norddstliclie Holstein . 

0.2(' 

0.20 

0.02 

0.02 

Hagclversicherungsgesellschaft f. dv Wcielisel-Nogat-Delta. . . . 

0.56 

0,10 

«-55 

0.0 1 

Ileesling. Hagelsch. Unterst. Verein A. G 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Hagclschhd. Vers. Ges. « Constautia ». 

0.89 

0.73 

— 

0.0 1 

HugelscUadcnvefrsicherungsgesellsch, « Neuharlingcrsiel » 

0.15 

0.17 

0.15 

0.06 

Shchs. landw. Hagelvers. Verein Z. Radcb 

1.50 

1-74 

1.23 

0.91 

Hagelsch, Verein f. d. Holst. Elbmarsch 

0.40 

0.40 

0,10 

0.00 

Sachs. MiUtar, Hagelvcrsich. Verein 

2.02 

6.60 

M9 

0.81 

Hagelschadenversiehcrungsverein f. den Mittebriicken Schleswigs 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Wilstedt Kirchtimker. Hagelschadcn-Unterstiitzungsverein . . . 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Total . . . 

i 1.06 

1. 12 

0*59 

0.10 
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against Hail! 


Percentage of sums insured 



X9IO 

1911 

1913 

■■ 

1913 

1914 

19^5 


Pre- 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 


miums 

mages 

miums 

mages 

miums 

mages 

miums 

magea 

miums 

mages 

miums 

mages 


0.40 

0.10 

0.80 

^■>.75 

0.82 

0.90 

0.42 

0.24 

0.40 

0.14 

0.41 

0.06 


(1.80 

1.40 

0.71 

0,07 

0.80 

(..31 

0.80 

«.I 3 

0.80 

CO 

d 

0.80 

0.35 


o.io 

0,01 

0,10 

— 

0.30 

0.28 

0.70 

0,14 

O.IO 

0.14 

0.12 

0.16 


U.20 

0.02 

0.20 

0.01 

0.20 

0.05 

0.50 

0.53 

0.30 

0.06 

1,00 

0.98 


0.70 

— 

0,50 

‘^.3-1 

1,07 

1-13 

0.77 

0.3 ) 

<>.75 

0.32 

0.95 

1.44 


0 60 

0.50 

0.05 

<’.49 

0.40 

0.20 

I. II 

0.94 

0.49 

0.15 

0.61 

0.52 

! 0.20 

! 

0.30 

0,20 

0.00 

0.20 

o.oO 

0.20 

0.03 

0.20 

0.39 

0.20 

0.12 

0.02 

0.0 1 

0.0 1 

0.02 

<^.05 

0.03 

0.25 

<’.25 

0.04 

0.02 

0.08 

0,08 

1 3-30 

1.04 

0.60 

0.42 

0.87 

0.48 

0,60 

0.30 

0.70 

0.60 

0 . 5 X 

0.23 

1 ? 

1 

? 

? 

1 

? 

0.13 

0.17 

^>.13 

0.03 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.08 

1 0.02 

0.02 ' 


0.01 ^ 

0.14 

0.15 

0.16 

0.17 

0.03 

0.04 

0.12 

0.13 

j 

'■>.32 

<>•55 

0.26 

1 

^.54 

0.40 

0.53 

0.09 

0.54 

0.39 

0-53 

O.IO 

1 1. 00 

i 

i. 5 t> 

0.50 

1 0.07 

1 

0.50 

0.16 

0.50 

<>♦33 

0.50 

0.20 

0.50 

1 

0.09 


— 

0. r 0 

0.40 

! 

j 1 

1 

0.19 

1 

0.03 

0.20 

} 1 

0.03 

0.30 

0.23 

1 

O.IO 

j 

0.03 


0.30 

0.25 

o.io 

0,04 

0.15 

O.I^ 

— 1 

— 

0.23 

0.29 

0.10 

0.05 


^•75 

0.40 

r.oo 

0.74 

1 

1. 00 

0.85 

1. 10 

0.91 

1,00 

0.89 

1. 00 

^ 0.84 


0.10 

0.00 

O.IO 

1 0.04 

O.IO ! 

O.OO 

O.IO 

0.06 

O.IO 

0.00 

O.IO 

0.14 


1-33 

0.27 

— 

1 

r.oo 

0.25 

1.20 

0.68 

1.03 

0.75 

? 

? 


0.08 

? 

0.05 

1 

0.04 

0,07 

0.00 

0.20 

0.16 

0.32 

0.31 

0.15 

» 

0.09 


? 

? 

? 

? 

0.50 

? 

0.50 

1.67 

? 

? 

? 

? 


0.47 

0.44 

«* 37 ; 

0.20 

0.65 

0.66 

0.52 

0.26 

i 0 

1 _ 

0.31 

0.56 

0.62 
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Part II: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE INSTITUTION OF AGRICUETURAE PURDGES 
AND THE CREATION OF WARRANTS. 


SOURCE : 

KISAL DECliETO DE 22 DE SEPTI^MBRE DE It)! 7, ESTABLECIEND EL CR^DITO MOBILIARIO AGrI- 
COLO SOBRE LA PRENDA SIN DEPLA7IAMENTO Y CREANDO EL ‘ WARRANT ” {Royal deCfCC of 

22 September 1917 instituting agricultural ciedit on chattels secured by goods pledged '* in 
Situ ” and creating wan ants), Gaceto de Madria^ 25 September 1917. 


§ I. Introduction. 

As a complement to the decree of 15 July 1917 creating a Central Fund 
of Agricultural Credit (i) the Spanish government has lately promulgated 
another decree, dated 22 September 1917, which institutes in Spain agri- 
cultural credit on chattels, secured by goods pledged in situ, and creates 
warrants. 

It should be noted in the first place that this law has modified what the 
civil code had established with regard to contracts for pledges. The code 
insisted that a^pledge should be in the possession of the creditor or a third 
party, and did not allow crops or implements and machines, intended for 
cultivating a given property, to be considered as chattels for the purposes 
of such a contract. 

But in order that a contract of this kind should yield good results in 
practice it was necessary that it should give a sufficient security for capi- 
tal. The framer of the law has therefore judged it well that such contracts 
should have as binding and as effective a legal form as possible. In ru- 
ral circles two chief objections were made to this principle : it was said that 
the costs of tlie contract would be increased and that operations of credit 
would lose their mobility. These objections have been met by fixing a 
much reduced tariff, both for paying a notary for his intervention and for 
xegistering the property. 


(i) See the article in our issue for November 1917, pp. 37-48. 
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In order to encourage as much as possible the flow of capital towards 
business of this kind, and because capital is not attracted by contracts 
which must be cancelled in the law-courts if certain of their clauses are not 
performed, the decree which we are about to examine provides that when 
recourse to the law-courts is necessary the simplest and most rapid procedure 
will be followed, and that when a loan is not repaid the creditor may sell 
the pledge by the method peculiar to contracts of this kind and without the 
intervention of the law-courts. 

The penal liability which a debtor who does not deliver his pledge may 
incur justifies the supposition that borrowers will not make that useless 
resistance which constitutes a crime. 

The provivsions as to contracts pledging goods in situ and the creation 
of the Central P'und will indubitably cause a useful development of agri- 
cultural credit. But these provisions do not by themselves suffice for the 
entire solution of this problem, for agricultural credit has, besides these 
forms of personal credit and credit on pledges, another form based on the 
security which may be given by harvested and stored crops. 

To correspond to this last security a warrant has been created which 
may be pledged and endorsed and is an outcome of the decree we are 
studyijig. 

This document will represent a real value and effective security, which 
will allow a farmer to raise money on the security of his harvested crops 
without being obliged to sell them so hastily that their price may be 
lowered. It is clear that the grant er of a loan in such a case should have, 
as regards the warrant, a certainty based on the declaration of the depo- 
sitors of the crops that the latter are in a state of good preservation and 
really exist 

The warrant is a security of which the effectiveness depends on the ma- 
terial and moral solvency of the depositor. In order that it may inspire 
confidence it should be precisely conditioned. To attain this end in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of the commercial code, which authorizes only 
general storehouses satisfying certain special conditions to issue warrants, 
the desired circulating facilities of the institutions >vould be diminished, 
and therefore the framer of the law has thought it well largely to extend 
the authority to issue warrants so that it will be hard to find places where 
they cannot be obtained. In this way every warrant will not perhaps be 
be made an instrument of credit which can be realized in any part of Spain ; 
but it will, according to the framer of the law, be possible easily to contract 
loans wherever the moral and material solvency of the issuer of the war- 
rant is known, and to extend their effectiveness by means of successive 
endorsements, so that a warrant will come to be easily discountable com- 
mercial paper. 

We will now examine the chief provisions of the decree in question. 
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§ 2. AGRICUETDRAE PEEDCtES. 

The decree of 20 September 1917 first lays down that agriculturists 
and owners of live stock, and the institutions they constitute, may foniially 
pledge, as security for the loan they receive, plantations, growing fruit and 
other elements of the agricultural and stock-raising industry, while keeping 
these on their land. For the purposes of the decree farmers and live stock- 
farmers who derive a profit from an agricultural industry or a branch of 
stock-raising will be considered to be agriculturists and owners of live stock. 
Trees, growing fruits, machines, receptacles implements and tools intended 
for the working or the management of a given holding will be held to 
be chattels. Thus the decree modifies, in order to allow agricultural pledges, 
the i^rovisions of the Spanish civil code which by article 334 determines 
that property of these descriptions constitute real estate. 

In that he himself will become the keeper of the pledge the debtor will 
acquiie the character of a depository with its inherent liabilities ; for the 
purposes of. the contract of pledge he will be considered as a third party. 

The articles of property which we have cited as capable of being 
pledged, if already, owing to a mortgage on a holding or any other 
contrad , they secure the fulfilment of another obligation, cannot be pledged 
unless the lender while recognizing the earlier charges explicitly accepts 
the security offered. If he does this, the fact should be noted in the 
contract of pledge which will clearly define the charges pieviously 
constituted. 

Loans made on the security of pledges in the form described should be 
recorded in a legal document which will state : i) the name, firm and address 
of the lender and the borrower and their age and calling ; 2) the amount of 
the loan and of the stipulated interest, the date at \yhich either falls due, the 
declaration of the payment of both and of the sum indicated as the costs se- 
cured by the pledged inoperty ; 3) the agricultural operation for which the 
lent sum is destined ; 4) the description of the property offered as secuiity, of 
its condition and the circumstances which enable its recognition and iden- 
tification and, in the case of proj^erty which can remain on the same real 
estate, of the holding on which it is to be found ; in every case, as in that 
of live stock, implements and other things connected with agriculture and 
stock farming, the place in which it is utilized ; 5) the name and description 
of the person in whose hands the pledged goods are if this person be not the 
pledger of the goods ; 0) the price at which these goods could be offered 
for auction if the obligation were not fulfilled; y) the fact of the remission 
of the lent capital which ought to be repaid within no more than eighteen 
months ; 8) the owner's consent to recourse being had, if the obligation is 
not fulfilled, to an alienation of the pledge by auction, and to the consequent 
penal obligations and liabilities entailing the necessity of keeping the pledge, 
if it remain in the borrower's power, at the disposal of the auctioneer ; 
9) the declaration of the borrower, with regard to the liberty of the pledged 
goods, as to whether or not they are intended for the fulfilment of an obli- 
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gation ; lo) the kind of contract entered into with the landowner, it the bor- 
rower is a lessee ; for if he be a nJtayer he will be able to pledge only a part 
of his holding proportionate to the share of its produce to which he is 
entitled. 

Property thus pledged should be insured on behalf of the bonower, 
and in the deed establishing the loan the rusks of insurance should be 
stated and the amount of insurance and the insuring firm indicated. 

The decree lays down that the insurance can in no case profit any mort- 
gage creditor to the detriment of the ci editor accepting the pledge. 

The first copies of })ublic deeds showing loans to have been made on 
agricultural pledges will be negotiable by endorsement. 

The endorsee will, in right of the endorsed deed, acquire all rights 
correspondent to those of the endorser. The endorsement should contmn : 
a) the name or firm and the address of the endorsee ; h) a declaration of the 
endorser that his credit has been made good the date and the endorser's 
signature, written in the pie.sence of a notary to whom the endorser is 
known ; if such endorsci is not known the presence of two witnesses is 
necessary. 

The registrars of propert}" will have a special register for agricultural 
pledges, in which they must enter the coxitracts of pledge in question and the 
transmis^ions and annulments of such contracts, in order that these may 
take effect against a third party. 

The registers of agricultural pledges will be public, and should be shown 
t o all who desire knowledge of their contents. These persons must moreover 
receive at demand certificates of entries in the registers. 

The decree provides that a debtor wdio retains pledged goods in his own 
hands may make use of them so long as he does not reduce their value. 
He will be obliged to do the woik and incur the expense necessary to their 
preservation , repair and management. He is si milarly obliged in the case of 
the harvest in regard to which he lias the duties and liability im'umbenl on a 
depository. Before he may transport pledged goods from the place in which 
the agricultural or stock-farm is situated and where these goods w^ere 
when the contract was drawm up, it wall be necessary for him to ad\dse the 
creditor, informing him of the place to which the goods are transported. 
There should be the same procedure in the case of produce transported to 
another place than that in which it was when the contract of pledge 
was made. 

If the borrower make a bad use of the pledged property, or seriously 
damage it, the creditoi may exact repayment of the loan or the immediate 
sale of the pledged property, without taking into account other liabilities 
which may eventuate. 

If the borrowing depository of the pledge die, the creditor may de- 
mand that the depo.sit be immediately placed in the hands of a third party. 

While the contract is in force the creditor may control the pledged 
goods and inspect their condition. If the debtor resist the exercise of this 
right which he is asked to allow by the medium of a notary, the obligation 
will fall due. 
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The debtor may sell all or part of the pledged goods if the creditor 
authorize and intervene in such sale, and the product of the ^ale will go 
to the creditor up to the amount of his credit. If the price agreed upon 
for this sale which the debtor makes be less than the total amount of the 
credit, the creditor will have a right of pre-emption of the goods in question, 
at the agreed price , and his credit for the difference will subsist. 

At any moment’ the debtor may repay the sum he has borrowed and 
the interest appurtenant to it to the creditor, and if he docs so the deed 
establishing his obligation will be remitted to him. If the creditor refuse 
to receive the sum lent, or if the creditor, being an endorsee who has not 
exercised his right of entering his endorsement on the register of agricultural 
pledges, be not known, the debtor may remit the sum in question by means 
of the law, and the pledged goods will in this case remain free of the charge 
which had burdened them. 

Finally, it is provided in the decree, as regards the contract of pledge, 
that if this contract be endowed its owjier may, at the time when the obli- 
tgation falls due, receive the sum of his credit by entering into relations with 
the debtor and the pledged goods, while at the same time he keeps, as is na^ 
ural, a subsidiary right to claim the payment of the debt from the endorsers. 
Action may be taken against the endorsers within thirty days of the sale 
or the ajudication of the pledge. 

The fees of the notaries who authorize the registration of agricultural 
pledges and issue copies of these entries constitute a question of capital 
importance. The decree provides, as we have said, that these fees be 
fixed in accordance with the amount of the loan as follows : 


Fees 

Pesetas 

lyoans up to lOo pesetas i 

'> from loo to 200 pesetas 1.50 

)) » 200.01 to 300 » 2 

» » 300.01 to 400 » 2.25 

» » 400.01 to 500 » 2.50 

» » 500.01 to 1,000 » 4 

» » 1,000.01 to 2,000 » 5 

» » 2,000.01 to 5,000 » 0 


For copies of the entries after the first copy there will be a fixed fee 
of I peseta. Notaries will receive the ^me fees for each transaction, whether 
they are present when a signature is affixed to an endorsement or to identify 
the endorser and witnesses, whether they are required to take cognizance 
of the payment of a loan and annulment of a deed of pledge or of the modi- 
fications of the original contract. 

We reproduce below the tariff of the fees which the registrars of property 
should receive for the process of registering an agricultural pledge. 
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Loans np to 

Loans above 
5000 and up to 

Loans above 


5000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

Presentment and examination 
of deed 

0-75 

1.50 

2.25 

Registration 

0.50 

1. 00 

1.50 

Total or partial annulment . 

0.50 

1. 00 

1.50 

Issue of certificates 

0,50 

1. 00 

1.50 

Production of books 

0.25 

0.50 

0.75 


§ 3. The warrants. 

We will now briefly examine the provisions of the decree of 22 Septem- 
ber 1917 as to the issue ot warrants which, as w^e have already said, are 
connected with the circulation of agricultural credit based on harvested 
and stored crops. 

The agricultural and industrial syndicates, the institutions which these 
may form when federated, the rural funds and every other institution which 
may eventually be authorized by the government, even if it have not a com 
niercial basis conforming to the provisions of the commercial code, may un- 
dertake the transactions which are the particular business of general stor- 
ing depots and grant credit to those who qualify for them, issuing deposit 
bills which will be negotiable and may be transferred by an endorsement 
or any other analagous title. Such paper will have the character and va- 
lue determined by the aforesaid code for paper issued by the companies 
mentioned. It is understood that the deposits will derive a character as 
such from the institutions named, provided the latter guarantee their exist- 
ence and particular circumstances, even if they are retained by the depo- 
sitor or held and kept by a third party. These details should be established 
by the relevant deeds. 

The deeds conferring the character of deposits received by the insti- 
tutions named will, if ceded, effect the cession or the pledging of the depo- 
sited products. Deeds of this kind will therefore have three parts ; the 
counterfoil which should remain with the depository institution ; the depo- 
sit bill which attests the deposit and the transference of which implies a 
transference of property in the deposited products; and the warrant by means 
of which the deposited products can be pledged. If the deposit bill, 
which is a kind of receipt, does not have effect at the same time as the war- 
rant, it will give the right to dispose of the deposited products only within 
the limits specified in the contract which the warrant guarantees. The re- 
mission of the warrant without the deposit bill will not transfer property 
in the deposited products, but will merely signify that these remain pledged. 
The remission of the two documents will be equivalent to an absolute and 
unlimited transference of property in the documents to which they refer. 

Every institution authorized to preserve and keep the products and 
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merchandise entrusted to it, and to issue the nominative deposit bills which 
give these deposits their value as security for credit, should keep books 
ill accordance with the rules of the commercial code. Even if the fact be 
not indicated in its by-law^s and its foundation rules it will be liable for its 
business as a depository and consequently for the deposit bills which it 
issues in connection with such business. Products and merchandise which 
arc, while deposited, subject to loss and deterioration by the action of time, 
may not constitute deposits for which these institutions may issue com- 
pletely viilid deposit bills, unless the depreciation in question be a mere loss of 
wx'ight which can be calculated beforehand and does not prevent the utili- 
zation of the goods affected. The depositor will none the less be liable for 
losses which these products and merchandise may suffer, as for those which 
have purely natural causes. 

The dej)ositor can remit in kind or cash the part of the value of these 
products and merchandise which the loss in question represents. For the 
purposes of the guaiantee new delivery will replace the lost products. 

Products worth less than 500 pesetas cannot constitute deposits. The 
documents relative to them shall comprise : 1) the name or firm and ad- 
dress of the depositor and the depository ; 2) the description of the deposited 
goods, their quality, quantity, weight, receptacles and dimensions being 
noted, with other data serving to idetitify them, in coiifoi mily wdth the rules 
established in commerce with regard to these products ; 3) the state in 
which these goods are found and theii approximate value ; 4) a statement 
as to the stores in w^hich they are deiwsited, the time for wdiich they arc de- 
posited, the amount of storage costs, the time and place at wdiich the docu- 
ment is issued ; 5) the signatuies of the depositor and the depository. 

The goods forming a deposit should be insured, either by their owner 
directly or by the depository institution on his behalf, and in the contract 
the insured risks, the amount of insurance and the insuring company will 
be indicated. 

Institutions thus acting as depositories may not receive deposits of 
goods which already secure a mortgage on the land to which they belong, 
entered in the Properly Register, or which coiivStitute a pledge entered in 
the Register of Agricultural Pledges, or which have been previously 
burdened in any way. If in spite of being thus burdened they constitute a 
deposit, the depository institutions will be liable jointly with the 
depositor for the sum figuring on the deposit bill, if such bill have been 
transferred and if the goods mentioned on it have been pledged. 

Deposit bills can, like warrants, be ceded by means of an endorsement. 
In an endorsement of a warrant there wall appear, beneath the signatures 
of the debtor and the creditor, the sum forming the object of the loan, the 
amount of the stipulated interest, the date at which the loan falls 
due which date must be wathin the term of deposit, and the place 
at which it has been agreed that payment will be made. 

Deeds of pledge will follow the same rules as deposit bills. On the 
latter as on a warrant the registration of the transaction in the books of 
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the depository institution and on the counterfoil of the contract will be 
noted : otherwise pledgings will be ineffective. 

A creditor may transfer his credit by endorsing a warrant. In endorse- 
ments of deposit bills and warrants the name or firm and the address of 
the endorsee, the endorser’s declaration as to his indemnification, the date 
and the signature of the endorser should be indicated. 

The depository kistitution may not contract a loan secured by goods of 
which it is depository. The holder of a warrant will have the right, when 
the guaranteed obligation falls due, to exact from the depository company 
or institution the sale of the goods entered on it, and to exact that the 
amount of his credit be remitted to him after deduction of costs of storage, 
keeping and sale. 

Any remainder of the price the goods fetch will remain with the depo- 
sitory institution at the disposal of the holder of the deposit bill. The sale 
will be made in the form established by the Commercial Code ; it will be 
announced at least ten days in advance at the place where the stores 
containing the goods in question are situated and in a local newspaper. 
The notice will indicate what are the place, day and hour of the auction, 
the kind of auction proposed, the goods which will be sold and the stores 
whence they emanate. 

When a warrant has been endorsed and an obligation falls due, its 
holder may render the credit effective by taking action against the deposited 
goods. Any endorser may, even unrequested, render the amount of the 
credit effective by withdrawing the warrant and substituting himself 
for the creditor as regards the rights the latter has over the debtor and for 
previous endorsers as regards their rights. An endorser who has rendered 
credit effective by demanding a judgement will have a right equivalent to 
subrogation. 

If the produce of a sale of goods does not suffice to cover the amouut 
of the credit, after earlier costs have been deducted, the holder of the war- 
rant can take combined action for recoveiy of his loss against the depositor 
and any earlier endorsers, on condition, where the latter are concerned, that 
the depository company or institution has notified them that the auc- 
tion is going to take place, at the instance of the aforesaid holder of the 
warrant and by a registered and receipted letter. This action will not be 
allowed thirty days after the date on which the creditor has received the 
liquid sum arising out of the sole of the goods in question. 

At all times, even it the term of deposit liave not elapsed, the person 
holding the deposit bill relative to the deposited goods will have, if he 
desire and if he remit the warrant, the right to have the deposited 
goods remitted to him, on pa3"ment of the interest and commission usually 
charged in the case of banking operations liquidated before maturity. 

The holder of the deposit bill may, if the goods figuring on it have been 
pledged, pay before the loan falls due the amount of the sum lent. If the cre- 
ditor do not accept payment the holder of the deposit bill can remit the 
sum entered as a debt to the depository institution. In this case the in- 
stitution concerned will remit the deposited goods to the holder of the depo- 
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sit bill, and the sum remitted will remain at the disposal of the holder of 
the warrant. 

The owners of the deposit bills will have, together with the holders 
of the corresponding warrants, the right to demand that the deposit be 
divided into a certain number of parts or fractions, and tliat the cor- 
responding deposit bills be remitted for each of these parts. ^ 

Institutions which are depositories of agricultura] products may not 
store on the same premises or on contigiious premises goods capable of de- 
preciating each other. The stores of which these institutions make use should 
be adapted to the best possible preservation of the deposited goods* Hol- 
ders of deposit or guarantee bills may examine, on the aforesaid premises, 
the goods figuring on these documents, and may take samples of such goods 
if their quality permit. These institutions may not undertake the purchase 
and sale of products analogous to those deposited with them. The govern- 
ment may at any time cause these companies and institutions, authorized 
to issue deposit bills, to be inspected, thus discpvering whether whey work 
according to the provisions of the law and in the conditions permitted by 
the special authorization. 

The depository institutions, to which the decree we are examining re- 
fers, may also undertake the following business ; 

t) the cleansing, preparation, classification, collection, distribution 
and packing of products, and analagous business ; 2) the e.stablishment of 
exchanges and the publication of price quotations. 

Thus when there is question of merchandise for which commercial 
practice has fixed determined categories, these institutions may collect 
in their receptacles, silos or other fit plant the merchandise of difierent de- 
positors which belongs to one class, if this procedure be specified in the re- 
levant contracts. 


* * 

It is nqt easy to foresee for the present the results which the provisions 
we have examined will yield in practice. If howevc r we judge by the favour 
with which the rural element in Spanish society has rtceived this decree, a 
•favour rtflected in the apprec^iations of the agricultural press, these results 
cannot but be satisfactory. Certainly this decree does not pretend, any 
more than that of 15 July 1917, to be final. But it can be taken to be an 
attempt to adapt to the special agricultural economic conditions of Spain 
systems long since adopted in other countries in which they have had 
good results in profitably extending agricultural credit. Considered even 
from this modest point of view, this tentative legislation is very important 
to the solution of so complex and so grave a problem in a country which 
is, like vSpain, eminently agricultural. 
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The solution of the problem of the division of lands in the Argentine 
Republic has become more than ever grave and urgent. The privileged 
geographical position of this country, its climate which is favourable to the 
most varied crops and its abundant watercourses give it such sources of 
wealth that, were the value of these realized, very superior results to those 
which have hitherto been attained might be secured within a lew yeais. 
In recent years the cultivated area in Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba, 
Pmtre Rfos, Mendoza and Tucumdn has been largely extended. But lit- 
tle has been done in the other provinces which would be much more pro- 
ductive if they did not lack labour and capital. In Santiago del Estero, for 
example, there are great expanses of land on which sugar-cane, cotton, lu- 
cerne grass and maize might be more intensively cultivated. In Jujuy 
sugar-cane is grown to a considerable extent but agricultural production in 
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general is weak. Only part of the lands of the province of Salta are planted 
with sugar-cane, vines and tobacco. The picturesque country of Misiones 
which might, since it is perhaps the most fertile in the whole I’^publk;, have 
a very high yield, is almost solely characterized by its production of the ntaU 
herb. Uraco and Formosa are known chiefly for their rich pasture-lands. 
The Central Pampas, which has an area of about a million hectares of which 
the abundant productivity has been proved, still includes very extensive 
properties which cannot be more profitably cultivated because they are not 
divided. In the Andes, Patagonia, also a fertile country, is largely a desert 
and, although something has been done of recent 5^ears, still waits for the 
value of its lands to be realized by reasoned and profitable colonisation. 

In these countries, which are favoured less than others by climate, 
economical and rapid means of communication, the neighbourhood of mar- 
kets and other advantages, colonization is more difficult than in Buenos 
Ayres, Santa I'e, Cordoba, Entre Rios, Mendoza and Tucumdn. It is more 
difficult and at the same time more urgent, in view of the sad conditions 
in which, in spite of the soiPs fertility, agriculturists find themselves. Some 
uninhabited districts should be populated with farmers who in going to 
them will know that they are not travelling to a desert and an uncertain 
future. 

The pressing need is therefore for an energetic colonization which will 
encourage above all the division of property. 


§ I. vSaIvE of RURAT, PROPEKTIKS AND TENDENCY TO vSUBDlVIDK THEM. 

An index to the present state of rural landownership in Argentina is 
found in the movement of the alienations of land which have taken place 
in recent years. 

We give below a table showing for the five years from iqii to 1915 the 
total numbei of sales of rural properties, the value of the properties sold, 
and the mortgages burdening Argentine rural property. 

Tabi.e I. — Sales of Rural Properties and Mortgages constituted. 


Sales Mortgages 


Year 

Area 

Value 

Area 

Value 

— 

hectares 

pesos m/n 

hectares 

pesos m/a 

1911 .... 

11,149,253 

396.837.383 

8,919,758 

281,137,532 

1913 .... 

8,559,248 

372.295.585 

10,515,712 

348.573,331 

1913 .... 

6,636,237 

298,932,633 

7.832,635 

285,958.857 

1914 .... 

5,672,510 

232,756,195 

8,107,519 

275,831,812 

1915 .... 

5,880,654 

217,921,627 

5.529.357 

142,902,445 

1911-1915 . . 

37,897,902 

1.518,743-423 

40,904,981 

1.334,403.977 
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These figures show that the area sold diminished in the first three and 
remained almost stationary in the last two years of the period considered. 
Mortgages did not increase in this period. They rather diminished than 
otherwise in the latter years, which fact may indicate an inprovement in 
general economic conditions, doubtless due in part to the recent develop- 
ment of agricultural co-operation in Argentina, 

It is therefore important to know what was the movement of these 
sales and mortgages in the different provinces, given the diversity of the 
economic conditions prevailing in each of them. 

Table n. — Sales and Mortgages of Rural Property, 

Quinquennial period 1911-1915 Quinquennial period 1911-1915 


Provinces 
and territories 

Area 

of lands sold 

Value 

of lands sold 

Area of lands 
mortgaged 

Value of linds 
mortgaged 


hectares 

pesos m/n 

hectares 

pesos m/n 

Buenos-Ayres . 

2,930,707 

433,462.935 

7,212,126 

501,411,099 

Santa Fe . . . 

3,394,206 

252,662,838 

5.624,632 

177.634.405 

Cordoba. . . . 

3.408,912 

244,162,473 

4,740.872 

230,420,457 

Entre Rios . . 

975-312 

66,524,501 

1,355.641 

40,808,561 

Corrientes , . . 

124,350 

5.441,284 

136,711 

3,884,601 

Tucumdn . . . 

541.119 

19,313,600 

562,380 

21,678.305 

Mendoza . . . 

6,665,713 

154,514,921 

4.465-748 

104,864,504 

San Juan . . . 

358,266 

10,962.561 

155.821 

6,024,579 

San lyufs . . . 
Santiago del Es- 

i, 37 L 72 i 

48,957.059 

1,852,800 

40,820,794 

tero .... 

2,369,897 

32,848,613 

2,185,631 

27*037443 

La Rioja . . 

602,075 

2,391.326 

361,922 

1,626,648 

Salta 

1,874,108 

32,146,194 

1,673.333 

24.847.938 

Jujuy 

823,200 

20,704,727 

488,645 

14,620,308 

Catamarca . . 

642,677 

1.501,933 

162,506 

576,975 

Central Pampas. 

2,319.584 

74.753,846 

2,875.931 

63.034.705 

Rio Negro. . . 

3,078,654 

48,575,625 

2,964,687 

33,115,223 

Neuquen. . . . 

609,739 

5,901,264 

643,076 

4,267.487 

Chaco 

1,808,830 

26,898,704 

1,361.783 

22,765,703 

Misiones .... 

622,771 

5.155.736 

742.503 

3,480,599 

Formosa. . . . 

364.847 

1,570,629 

209,677 

1,481.679 

Chubut .... 

1,282,543 

8,337.517 

558,428 

3.487.653 

Santa Cruz . . 

1,825.770 

18,461,700 

670,128 

6,524.311 

Tierra del Fuego 

522,901 

3.403.437 

— 

— 

Los Andes. . . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Total. . . 

37,897.902 

1,518,743.423 

40,904,981 

1,334.403.977 
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From this table it appears that the provinces in which there were most 
sales of rural properties were Mendoza, C6rdoba, Santa F^, Rfo Negro, Bue- 
nos Ayres, Santiago del Estero, Central Pampas, *Santa Cruz, Chaco and Chu- 
but. If we consider the sales effected in the previous five years, that is 
fromi9o6toigio,wefind, taking them together, a diminution of the area 
sold. In this period 10,738,381 hectares were sold in the province of Men- 
doza, 6,447,996 hectares in that of Cdrdoba, 4,918,691 hectares in that of 
Buenos Ayres, 4,257,555 hectares in that of Santiago del Estero, and 3,754,117 
hectares in that of Central Pampas ; and therefore there was a 
marked diminution as compared with the period from 1911 to 1915. This 
diminution was not counterbalanced by the slight increases in some terri- 
tories and provinces, as in Rfo Negro, Chaco, Santa Fe and Catamarca ; and 
thus while from 1906 to 1910 the total area sold was 47,884,030 hectares, 
in the following five years it was 37,897,902 hectares, giving a difference of 
at least some 10,000,000 hectares. It should however be noted that while the 
value of the 47,885,030 hectares .sold from 1906 to 1910 reached 1,222,319,91a 
pesos m/n, that of the 37,897,902 hectares sold in the later quinquennial 
period was 1,518,743,423 pesos m/n., Thus altogether, in spite of the fact 
that the total area sold diminished by 20.8 per cent., the value of the rural 
properties sold increased by 24.2 per cent. This is confirmed by the course 
of mortgages which reached in the five years from icp6 to 1910 the total 
value of 751.974,633 pesos and burdened 34,368,281 hectares ; and which 
from 1911 to 1915 reached the amount of 1,334,41 3,999 pe.sos and burdened 
41,004,871 hectares. 

Tliis increase in the individual value of lands may be partly attributed 
to the speculation which was largely practised in Argentina, but it is also 
an outcome of other causes which have raised the actual value of the soil, 
such as the development of systems of irrigation, the extension of railways, 
the fact that capital has become more available for colonists by .the exten- 
sion of credit, and finally the tendency to subdivide rural property which 
has become manifest of late years. We would like to study this subdivi- 
sion at length were the available statistical data regarding it more abundant 

The few data bearing on the subject which we have been able to bring 
together refer to the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Mendoza and 
Entre Rfos. For the four first of these they extend only to 1914, as 
appears in Tables III and IV, but for the province of Entre Rfos we 
have data for 1915 which show that in that year there were 14,475 pro- 
perties of an area of from 10 to 200 hectares, 4,774 of an area of from 300 
to 500 hectares, 119 of io,ooo hectares, and 71 which were more extensive.. 
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Table III. — Division of Rural Property, 


Number of properties 


Area of properties 

Buenos Ayres 

. I 

C 6 rdoba 






1914 

Difference 
1911 — 

— 0/ 

1914 

X91X 

Difference 

% 

from 10 to 

25 

hectares 

17,464 

14,001 

+ 24.7 

8,025 

5,671 

-h 41 5 

» 26 

» 

50 

» 

15,016 

14,191 

+ 5.8 

7,580 

5,045 

+ 50.2 

» 51 


100 

» 

10,117 

9,248 

+ 9.4 

7,556 

5,280 

+ 43.1 

» 101 

» 

200 

i> 

7,483 

7,466 

+ 0.2 

7,493 

5,732 

+ 30.7 

» 201 

» 

300 


3,167 

3,850 

•—17.7 

3,239 

2,658 

+ 23.4 

» 301 


650 


5,267 

4,940 

+ 6.6 

3,987 

3,870 

4 * 3-0 

» 651 

» 

1,250 


3.297 

3,256 

+ 1.3 

1,760 

1,685 

4 - 4.5 

» 1251 


2,500 


2,382 

2,530 

— 5.8 

975 

992 

— 1.7 

» 2501 


5,000 

» 

1,627 

1,649 

— 1.3 

524 

619 

— 15.3 

5001 

» 

10,000 


857 

682 

+ 25.7 

221 

268 

— 17.5 

above io,Qoo 

» 

368 

306 

4- 20.3 

122 

147 

— 17.0 




Total . . . 

67,045 

62,119 

-f- 7.9 

42,482 

31,967 

4- 29.8 


Table IV. — Division of Rural Property, 

Number of properties 



Area of nrooerties 



Mendogg 

- 

Santa Fc 



— 




] 

Difference 


~ " iffierence^ 






1914 

1911 

— 

I 9 M 

191X 

— 






— 

— 

% 

— 

— 

% 

from 1 

to 

4 

hectares 

6,722 

5,093 

4- 32.0 

— 

— 

— 


5 

» 

9 


3,229 

2,224 

4 - 45.2 

— 

— 

— 

> 

10 

» 

25 


3,339 

2,198 

4 - 51.9 

7,803 

6,876 

4 “ 13.5 

» 

26 


50 

» 

1,407 

938 

4- 50.0 

7,592 

6,830 

4~ 11.2 


51 


100 

r> 

1,061 

632 

4 - 67.9 

7,918 

7,276 

4“ 8.8 

» 

101 


200 

» 

680 

453 

+ 50.1 

8,121 

7,875 

4 “ 3.1 


201 


300 

» 

270 

168 

4- 66.1 

3,144 

3,020 * 

+ 4.1 


301 


650 


363 

3 P 9 

4 - 17.5 

2,397 

2,545 

— 5.8 

]» 

651 

» 

1250 

» 

202 

158 

4- 27.8 

1,202 

1,263 

— 4.8 


1251 

» 

2500 


154 

162 

— 4.9 

773 

768 

+ 0.6 


2501 

» 

5000 

» 

113 

115 

— 1.7 

561 

566 

0.9 

» 

5001 

» 10,000 

B 

80 

50 

4- 60.0 

iq8 

205 

— 3.4 

above 10,000 

» 

238 

137 

+ 73.7 

132 

136 

— 2.9 




Total . . . 

17,867 

12,647 

4 - 41.3 

39,841 

37,360 

4 - 6.6 


As appears from these data, not only was the number of small proper- 
ties larger in 1914 than in 1911 — in Mendoza the number of rural proper- 
ties between 50 and 100 hectares in extent increased by 67 per cent. — but 
a tendency showed itself to subdivide small areas, as appears from the 
figures referring to properties of an area between 4 and 300 hectares. 
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§ 2. The LAND LAW AND GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION EOR 
ITS RIGOROUS APPLICATION. 

In Spite of this tendency towards the subdivision of lural property the 
problem of colonization has not yet been solved, for the greater pait of the 
land is still in the hands of a small number of persons who are enormous 
landowners either in consequence of political events or as the effect of greedy 
speculation. The Argentine Republic has moreover never followed a true 
colonizing policy, and shortsighted action has often been taken, to the detri- 
ment of the people as a whole, in order to favour private interests. In the 
opinion of some jurists of the country itself the land laws are too complex 
and lack precision, and can even be turned to their own uses in given cases 
by speculators. 

It is not long since the General Direction of State Lands in Argentina 
made a careful examination of property titles, and found that 1,740,000 
hectares had been sold and let in large areas in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the land law No. 4,167. 

In article 2 of this law it is forbidden that any individual or body 
corporate take on lease more than 20,000 hectares and in article 9 that he 
buy more thin 10,000 hectares. Leaseholders are obliged to manage their 
leaseholds personally ; and within two years from the time the contract first 
has force to keep live stock of their own on them, in conformity with clause 
6 of article 39 of this law which rules that this live stock pastured on every 
league must be worth at least 2,000 pesos. 

The law also lays down that a contract of lease is untransferable ; and, 
by clause 5 of article 39 that the light to buy at the expiry of a lease is trans- 
ferable only as an inheritance. Fraud practised to evade the law and to 
the prejudice of the laws of the State renders a transference, whether by 
sale or otherwise, null and void ; and by the same clause 5 a contract of 
lease can be annulled at any moment if it be proved that it has been transfer- 
red from on^ individual to another when it lias been drawn up by the inter- 
vention of a third party. 

This law allows grants and sales of land which contravene the pro- 
visions of the law and of the executive power to be declared void. In such 
case improvements and liquid capital go to profit the State. It is on the 
basis of this article of the law that the executive promulgated two decrees, 
respectively on 21 April and 4 June 1917, because legal provisions were held 
to have been violated by the concessionaries and buyers of State lands in the 
territory of Santa Cniz, and because such lands should therefore, b}^ article 
4 of the national constitution, returri to the jurisdiction of the executive 
power and be subsequently conceded in accordance with legal provisions. The 
first of these decrees concerns an area of 725,568 hectares within which four 
concessions had been made, respectively of 255,568, 200,000, 75,000 and 
4,167 hectares. The second decree refers to an area of 1,067,062 hectares 
within which 1,015,000 hectares were conceded or sold, divided into the fol- 
lowing concessions : i) 190,569 hectares ; 2) 50,361 hectares ; 3) 44,644 
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hectares ; 4) I75»543 hectares ; 4) 119,215 hectares; 6) 124,820 hectares; 
7) 141,610 hectares ; 8) 212,500 hectares; and 9) 35,000 hectares. 

Thes two decrees have much the same provisions. They declare the 
contracts leasing these lands void, except where conditions as to population 
and other conditions of the contract are recognized to have been fulfilled, 
and they order the restitution of titles to the property. The sales made are 
declared void and entries were made on the property register accordingly. The 
Ministry of Agriculture proceeded to take immediate seisin of the lands in 
question and the improvements made on them, and the peilinent penal ac- 
tions, to be taken in conformity with articles 64 and 65 of the federal law 
of 14 vSeptember 1863, were authorized. 


§ 3. Justification of the measures adopted 

BY THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 

We should notice that a portion of the lands which should, as an effect 
of the decrees we have examined, revert to the State domain were sold or 
let under the previous government Such sale does not in itself give the 
State the power to preserve a right of indefinite duration in the lands sold 
oj let. Thus the purchaser becomes, sooner or later, master of that which 
the vState, as a legal person, has transferred to him. 

A question therefore arose as to whether the existing government had 
power to annul, by an act of authority, sales made by the previous govern- 
ment and concluded by the fulfilment of the stipulated terms and the trans- 
ference of full possession to the purchaser. This question was decided in the 
affirmative in accordance with the opinion not only of politicians but also of 
some economists in the country. These latter affirm that the State's sales 
of lands differ from sales by individuals in which the seller gives up all 
his rights in the property sold, so that normally no remaining tie connects 
him with such property. The State, they say, as the agent and the legal 
representative of the public, cannot entirely rid itself of its rights in the real 
estate which it delivers to an individual who is part of such public, if this 
delivery is made with the object of realizing the value of the real estate 
in question in order to contribute to the growth of national wealth. The State 
should always keep the right to cause the terms on which it has consented to 
cede a property, of which the value should gradually increase, to be observ- 
ed. Thus even if the State has delivered the relevant property title to 
the purchaser, whose possession has thus been completed, it can still, if 
the terms of law No. 4,167 have not been observed, annul contracts drawn 
up by a previous government. It is indeed true that while a government 
retains its integrity through time, the persons constituting and represent- 
ing it vary ; and if officials of today judge that their predecessors of yesterday 
have compromised the position of the Treasury illegally, they should apply 
a remedy for the sake of public advantage and security. 

If this be granted, the two decrees of which we have spoken are fully 
justified. If on the one hand they be deemed to be severe, on the other it 
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has been recognized that they may effectively contribute to the solution 
of the grave problem of the parcelling of landed properties in that they will 
reader a vast area available for sale in small lots. 


It is indubitable float with regard to the prohlem of the colonization Of 
Argentina some progress has been made in recent years. If the tendency 
to parcel lands continue its constant progress, if the government ensure that 
the terms of the land law be observed in letting and selling contracts, and 
if severe action be taken against speculators, the problem will certainly be 
on the road to solution. 

But if the fundamental aspect of the problem of colonization is found 
in the parcelling of land, there are also other questions which must be an- 
swered and other conditions which must be encouraged before Argentina, 
which commands such a wealth of energy and resources, can become one 
of the greatest of agricultural countries. Contracts of lease and sale must 
be transformed so that a colonist may be attached to the land and not 
turned away from agricultural labour by his experiences or the illusive hope 
of realizing larger gains in another industry. Above all agricultmal credit, 
co-operation and mutuality must be fostered in their various forms, so that 
a large amount of capital be available for the land as for other objects ; 
and steps must be taken to populate the country by the promulgation of 
suitable laws on emigration and immigration which will both encourage 
the inflow of foreign colonists and prevent the exodus of laboureis from the 
republic. Only thus will Argentina to able to occupy her true place in the 
economy of nations. 



MISCELI.ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

FARM COl^ONIKS l-'OR DISCHARC'.KD .S()I,DIRRS IN ONTARIO — Ciinadiin hnaiia, 
Vol IX, No 4, Winnipeg, 20 Vebruaiy iqih 

I The government of Ontario has evolved a scheme for placing large num- 
bers of ex-Service men on the tertile and as yet largely undeveloped lands 
in Northern Ontario, A portion of this province, commonly known as 
the Clay Belt, extends west from the boundary between Ontario and Que- 
bec for a distance of about 400 miles. This belt of land varies in depth from 
twenty-five to more than a hundred miles. The soil is a rich clay loam, 
free from rock and admirably adapted to mixed farming. The country is 
fairly well timbered and is well watered by numerous lakes and streams. 
The forests abound in game and fish arc plentiful in the lakes and streams. 

Returned soldiers who wish to take advantage of the scheme should 
communicate with Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests in Ontario. 
Their applications will be examined by a committee on which the Depart- 
ment of Lands, Forests and Mines, the Department of Agriculture, the Mili- 
tary Hospitals Conimii^sion, the Great War Veterans' Association, the Sol- 
diers' Aid Commission, the Canadian Patriotic Fund Committee and the 
Vocational Training School are represented. Men who pass the medical 
examination and whose applications the examining committee approve are 
sent to the agricultural training depot, established on the government 
experimental farm at Monteith, which is on the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railroad, 444 miles north of Toronto and 35 miles south of 
Cochrane. Comfortable temporary quarters have been erected on this 
farm, and a permanent school, wich will accommodate nearly one hundred 
men, has also been built. Competent instructors w'ill give the men every 
opportunity to become versed in all branches of farming, and they will 
also acquire experience in clearing land, logging, and all kinds of bush work. 

From time to time, as they are considered sufficiently proficient to suc- 
ceed as settlers, they will be transferred to the farm colony established at 
Kapuskasing, 70 miles west of Cochrane, or one of the colonies wfiit'h will 
be established later. 

The large area set aside for thent in the neighbourhood of Kapuskas- 
ing lies along the line of the National Transcontinental Railroad and in the 
heart of the best clay-belt tountry Already twenty houses, forming a 
village, have been built for some of the married men engaged in the prel mi- 
nary clearing and their families, as well as a dormitory and cook-house !or 
fifty men, A government s< ore, a superintendent’s residenc< and office and 
other necessary buildings are also in existence. Roads will be made to 
serve the needs cf the settlement, and school accommodation and a hall 
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to serve as a public meeting-place in each community will be provided. A 
central colony farm will be established in ^ach cdmmunity> and on it suitable 
barns will be erected and a stock of horses, cattle and sheep will always be 
kept. There will always be on it a number of horses and a complete outfit 
of the heavier farm implements, such as binders, mowers and threshing ma- 
chines, and these will be available for settlers who will thus be able to avoid 
a large expenditure on stock and implements in their first year or two of 
settlement. 

(Jne hundred acres, of which ten have been cleared, will be allowed to 
each settler without charge. The government proposes to make, when neces- 
sary, a loan which will not exceed $ 500 to pay for housing, machinery, tools 
and live stock and to help a settler generally to improve his holding. Any 
such advance, whether in the form of stock, buildings or otherwise, will 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum and will be lepayable 
within twenty years. No payment, whether of principal or interest, will 
be required within three years of the date of the advance. A lien on the 
settler’s holding and chattels will be taken as security. 

At the expiry of five years from the date at which the ex-soldier 
actively participates in the scheme he will, if he have performed certain 
obligations as a settler, be entitled to receive a patent from the ciown. 

Transportation of the men from Toronto to Monteith and to the farm 
colonies is provided by the government, and provision will also be made for 
transporting their families and household effects when their homes are ready 
to be occupied. 

While the men are being trained and while they are working in parties 
to make the ten-acre clearings on each lot, such of them as are single are 
paid at the rate $ 2.50 for a working day. The rate of pay for married men 
or men with dependents is $ i.io a day, with an additional grant of $20 
a month in lieu of the separation allowance paid by the Dominion govern- 
ment to the wives of men on active service, an allowance of $6 a month for 
every child under the age of sixteen, and an allowance of $5 a month for the 
wife in lieu of that received by soldiers’ wives from the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund. The total maximum of these monthly grants and allowances is 
fixed at $30, and the minimum amount of pay and allowances to be re- 
ceived by any mariied man is $65 a month. 

GRJ3AT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

I. THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION IN — Report of the (nsh Land 

Commissioners jor the Period from 1st Apnl iyi6 to 315^ M'lrch 1917. — Dublin, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918. 

The Irish Land Commissioners, who have recently issued their report 
for the year ending 31 March 1917, deal principally with business of two 
kinds : the fixing of fair rents, and the purchase of land from landlords by 
the occupiers under the several Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts (i). 

(i) See on tlrs subject au article by Francis W. Sheridan, The Congested Districts 
of Ireland and the Work of the Congested Districts Board in our issue for February 
1915, page 103. 
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, K. The Fixing of Fair Rents. — Rents are fixed in the case of holdings 
which have not previously been subject to such procedure, that is, in the 
received phrase, they are fixed for a “ first statutory term Rents are 
also determined for holdings for which fixed rents have dlready been paid 
for one or more statutory terms, that is they are determined for a second 
or for a third statutory term. 

Between i April 1916 and 31 March 1917 the commission fixed rents 
for 104 holdings let by the year which had not thus been dealt with before, 
and these rents therefore became payable for a first statutory term. The 
new rents were in every case less than those formerly due, the average re- 
duction effected being one of 8.5 per cent. In the same year the commis- 
sion reduced the rent of two leaseholds in County Kildare, on an average 
by 5.2 j)er cent., the new rent being also payable for a first statutory term. 
Under the Redemption of Land (Ireland) Act 1891 the commission reduced 
for a first statutory term the rent of two holdings in County Fernanagh, 
two in County Dublin and one in Meath, on an average by 14.2 per cent. 
Finally the Civil Bill Courts notified the commission that they had fixed 
judicial rents for a first statutory term for 28 holdings, the average re- 
duction of rent effected being one of 19.9 per cent. 

For a second statutory term the commission fixed rents in 1916-1917 
for 171 holdings. The second judicial rent thus determined was in every 
case less than that previously fixed for a first statutory term, the average 
difference being one of 13.2 per cent. The Civil Bill Courts similarly fixed 
for 26 holdings rents which were on an average less by 13. i per cent, than 
those previously fixed for a first statutory term. 

For a third statutory term the commission reduced, on an average by 
12.2 per cent., the rents which had previously been fixed for a second 
statutory term for no less than 243 holdings ; and the Civil Bill Courts ef- 
fected a similar reduction, averaging 8.4 per cent., for 22 holdings. 

In addition agreements fixing fair rents were in some cases made be- 
tween landlords and tenants. Such agreements for a first statutory term 
were lodged with the commission in 218 cases in which rents had been re- 
duced, on an average, by 10.3 per cent. Ninety-seven similar agreements 
reduced for a second statutory term rents previously fixed for a first term, 
on an average by 12.7 per cent. ; and 199 agreements for a third statutory 
term reduced, on an average by 8.5 per cent., rents previously fixed for a 
second term. 

Lastly the commission heard 85 appeals against rents fixed by itself 
for a first statutory term, 97 against rents so fixed for a second statutory 
term and 32b against those so fixed for a third statutory term; and in 
the event modified the fixed rents as follows : 
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Appeals against first 
fixed rent 

Appeals against second 
fix^ rent 

Appeals against third 
fixed rent 

Province 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference! 

in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

[ 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Ulster . . . 

13 

— 7-3 

47 

4 X .7 

168 

4 - 4-2 

Ednster 

9 1 

— 1.4 

T 3 

— 5.1 

22 

— 0.34 

Connaught 

19 

4" 12.3 

3 

— 4.1 

— 

— 

Munster 

44 

+ 0.65 

34 

— 2-5 

136 

— 0.18 

Total . . . 

85 

4 - 2.1 

97 

— 1.9 

326 

4“ 1.38 


Eighteen similar appeals against rents fixed by the Civil Bill Courts 
for a first statutory term, five agaiuvSt rents these courts had fixed for a 
second statutory term, and 14 against rents they had fixed for a third 
statutory term were heard. These appeals had the following results : 



1 Appeals against first 
fixed rent 

1 Appeals against second 
fixed rent 

Appeals against third 
fixed rent 

Province 

Number 

^ Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 

1 after appeal 

Number 

1 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Ulster 

1 


1 



1 

Ednster 

7 

4 - 4.5 

— 

— 

2 

■— 4.* 

Connaught . . . 

7 

— 

3 

+ 30.9 

4 

4 “ 20.0 

Munster 

4 

12.0 

2 

+ 16.7 

8 

4” 0.88 

Total . . . 

18 

4 - 5-1 

5 

H- 19.9 

14 

4- 0.19 


Thus in 1916-1917 the Irish Land Commissioners reduced directly 
or indirectly the rents of 1,115 holdings and heard 545 appeals against 
fixed rents. All the available figures show however that such activity 
of theirs was less than it had been in the previous year. 

The following-tables summarize the effect on the whole rental of Ire- 
land of the fixing of judicial rents from the time this process was first le* 
galized in 1881 until ji March 1917 : 
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Rmis fixed for a First Statutory Term from i88i to 1917. 



Number 

of 










Percentage 

Province 

cases 
in which 

Acreage 


Former rent 

Judicial ren 

of 


tents were 
fixed 










reduction 



Acres Roods Poles 


S 

D 

£ 

S 

D 


Ulster . . . 


3,595.766 

3 

18 H 

2,500,327 

5 

3 ^ 

1,846,093 

15 

0 

19.7 

Leinster . 

63,997 

2,580,443 

0 

I 

2.121,971 

7 

8 

1,698^5 

4 

0 

20.0 

Connaught . 

83,037 

1,896.389 

3 

oV4 

922,873 

2 

7 

730,249 

7 

8 

20.9 

Munster . . 

71,202 

3,293,991 

0 

31 

2,184,642 

1 

3 

1,699,085 

zo 

3H 

22.2 

1 

Total . . 

382,044 

11,366.590 

3 

II 

7,529,813 

16 

9 H 

1 5,973,523 

i 

16 

11 % 

1 

^ 20.7 

1 


Rents fixed for a Second Statutory Term, 



Number t 
of 



Rents before 

Rents fixed 

Rents fixed 


Percentage 

of 

Province 

cases 
in which 

Acreage 

creation of first 

for first 

for second 


reduction 
of first 


rents were 
fixed 




statutory term 

statutory term 

statutory term 

to second 
rent 



Acres RoodaPoles 

£ S D 

£ S 

D 

£ 8 

D 


Ulster . . 1 

74,740 

1,703,193 

I 

33V4 

1,245,069 5 6 j 

1,002,264 ZI 

zo 

779477 I 

5 

22 2 

Leinster . 

18,280 

875.173 

0 

26 

777,714 17 2% 

622,573 12 

zoH 

519,773 0 

3 

165 

Connaught 

! 27,784 

673,245 

I 

14 

1 350,986 4 ioH| 

279,969 9 

zo 

230,816 8 


176 

Munster 

22,884 I 

1,170,644 

1 

38 

1 865,935 15 7 1 

673,111 2 

9 

549,605 19 zo 

183 

Total . . .j 

143,688 



4,422,258 

1 


3,239,726 3 2 i 

1 1 

2,577,918 17 

3% 

2,079,672 10 

8 

19.3 


Rents fixed for a Third Statutory Term, 


1 

! ~ j 

Number 

of 



j 

j 

1 Rents fixed i 

! 

Rents fixed 

Province 

cases 
in which 

' Acreage 


for a first 


for a second 


rents were 
fixed 




statutory term 

statutory term 



1 Acres RoodaPoles 

1 £ 

8 

D 

£ 

8 D 

Ulster . . J 

3,639 

94,155 

0 

20 

65,214 

6 

0 

49,174 

II 0 

Leinster , 

382 

ao,494 

0 

36 

17,045 

14 

8 

13,733 

12 xo 

Connaught . 

648 

16,523 

0 

21 

7,666 

2 

XX 

6,250 

5 11 

Munster 

802 

44,451 

0 

0 

27,488 

13 

5 1 

21,913 

0 5 

Total . . . 

5,471 

:!u__ 

175,623 

X 

37 

Xx 74*4 

17 

0 

91,071 

10 2 


1 

Rents fixed | 
for a third i 
statutory term 

Percentage 

of 

reduction 

of 

second 

to 

third rent 

£ 8 D 


44,603 14 9 

9.2 

12,884 10 3 

6u2 

5,431 13 5 

131 

19.704 18 IX 

lai 

82,624 17 11 

93 
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B The Purchase of Land, — In 1916-1917 the commission received 
784 applications from tenants, all in the south and west of Ireland, for 
advances in cash wherewith to buy their holdings from t^eir landlords. 
The particulars of these applications, which were m every case for a loan 
of the whole purchase money, were as follows * 


Province 

Number 

of 

loans 

applied 

for 

1 

Number 

of 

estates 
to be 
bought 


Area 


Rent 

Purchase money 




Acres Roods 

Poles 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

Conna ght 

735 

37 

18,3*6 

3 

3 

6.340 

15 

5 

156,200 

Munster 

49 

4 

798 

3 

32 

265 

8 

3 

4,6*1 

Total 

784 

41 

19 , 1*5 

2 

35 

6,606 

3 

8 

160,821 


Forty-eight similar applications were made for loans of guaranteed 
3 per cent, stock, again chiefly for the purpose of buying land in Connaught 
and Munster 


Province 

Number 

of loans 
applied for 

Area of land 

to be bought 


Rent 


Purchase money 



Acres 

Roods 

Poles 

£ 

8~“ 

D 

£ 

UlsUr 

I 

13 

0 

10 

9 

0 

0 

157 

Leinster 

2 

70 

0 

27 

35 

19 

0 

667 

Connanght . 

15 

II4 

3 

36 

40 

19 

3 

2,479 

M ins er 

31 

855 

3 

28 

367 

12 

7 

7,901 

Total 

48 

1 

1.054 

0 

21 

453 

10 

10 

11,204 


Eleven loans in cash and six m guaranteed 3 per cent, stock were is- 
sued for the purchase of holdings in Connaught and Munster, the whole 
purchase money being advanced in every case. These loans were as fol- 
lows : 
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Loans in Cash. 


Province and County 

I 

Number 

of loans 


' ! 

Area 


Rent 


Purchase money 



1 Acres Roods Poles 

£ 

8 

D 

£ 

Connaught: 








Leitrim ... 

9 

201 

3 31 

65 

12 

6 

1.344 

Roscommon . . . 

I 

93 

I 29 

74 

0 

0 

1,523 

Munster ; 








Cork 

I 

73 

2 20 

46 

5 

6 

960 

Total , . 

II 

Loi 

369 

ins in 

0 0 

3 per cent. 

185 

Stock. 

18 

0 

3.827 

Connaught : 








Leiti im . 

3 


2 2 

14 

^5 

0 

279 

Roscommon . 

I 

28 

I I 

14 

10 

0 

146 

Munster : 








Kerry. 

2 

1 185 

3 27 

79 

6 

6 

1,675 

Total 

6 

264 

2 30 

108 

1 1 

6 

2,100 


The purchase price of the holding m Roscommon for which an advance 
of stock was made was equivalent only to the rent of Lo.i years, that of the 
holding in lycitrim for which there was a like advance to the rent of 18.9 years. 
In all the other cases the purchase price was the rent of a little more than 
twenty years. 

In addition advances were made for the purchase of demesnes of 
estates previously bought by the Congested Districts Board of Ireland, as 
follows : 



j 

Under Act of 

1903 

1 

j 

Under Act of 

1909 


Province and County 

Number 

of 

loans 


Area 


Purchase! 
money | 

.Number 

1 of 

loans 


Area 


Purchase 

money 



Acres 

Roods Poles! 

£ 


Acres 

Roods 

Poles| 


Connaught : 











Galway . . . , 1 

Leitrim 

I 

43 

3 

10 

515 

I 

54 

2 

20 

822 

Mayo . . 



— 

— 

— 

3 

1,050 

0 

29 

13.568 

Roscommon , . 

I 

251 

I 

23 

1,800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Munster : 











Clare . ... 

•— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

I 

106 

I 

28 

1,478 


2 

295* 

0 

33 

2,315 

5 

Z, 2 IX 

0 

37 

15.868 
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To the Congested Districts Board advances were made for the purchase 
of an estate in County Galway and another in County Mayo. 

The total advances made to tenants for the purchase of land from 
landlords from 1891 to 31 March 1917 have been as follows : 


Advances in Cash, 


Province 

Number 

of 

loans 

Area of lands 

Rent 

i 

Purcliase 

money 

Amount 

of 

loans 

» 


1 Acres Roods 

Pole^i 

1 £ 

S 

D 

£ 

£ 

Ulster 

^154 

42.637 

3 

16 

14-349 

I 

3 

310.634 

308,153 

Leinster 

562 

17,888 

0 

17 

10,797 

3 

3 

214,144 

208,411 

Connaught 

00 

00 

M 

00 

L 

00 

3 

17 

57.748 

16 

II 

1,268,873 

1,262,920 

Munster 

1.978 

65,136 

I 

3 

24,884 

4 

9 

493,087 

489,455 

Total . . . 

13.142 

306,946 

0 

3 

107,779 

6 

2 

2,286,738 

2,268,939 


Advances in Guaranteed three per cent. Stocks 


Ulster 

310 

5,692 2 35 

2,066 7 7 

44.857 

44.718 

Leinster 

49 

1,953 I 16 

1,096 9 3 

21,152 

21,020 

Munster * 

68 

1,426 0 17 

563 7 6 

10,781 

10,774 

Connaught 

IOC) 

5i8i6 3 2 

2,336 14 2 

46,023 

46,017 

Total . . . 

527 

14,888 3 30 

6,062 1 8 6 

122,813 

122,529 


The figures show that almost the whole purchase money has been ad 
vanced. The prices in the case of the holdings for which cash has been 
advanced have been equal, on an average, to the rental of 21.2 years ; in 
the case of those for' which stock has been advanced to that of 20.3 years. 
In the former case the average price has been less than nineteen years' 
rent only in County Cavan (18.8 years), King's County (18.9 years), and 
Counties Douth (16.2 years), Westmeath (18.7 years), Clare (18.5 years), 
and Waterford (16.1 years) ; in the case of land for which stock has been 
advanced it has been less than nineteen years' rent in Coimties Donegal 
(18.9 years) and Kilkenny (13.0 years), King’s County (16.6 years) andCoun* 
ties Wicklow (17.3 years), Galway (15.4 years) and Clare (18.7 years). 

From 1903 to 31 March 1917 the total loans for purchases of demesnes 
on estates previously bought by the Congested Districts Board have been 
as follows: 
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Province 

and 

County 



Under Act of 1903 




Under 

Act of X909 


V 

Area bought 

Pur* 

chase 

Money 

Amount 

of 

loans 

Number 
of loans 

Area bought 

Pur- 

chase 

money 

Amoimt 

of 

loans 



Acres Roods Poles 

£ 

£ 


Acres 

Roods Poles 

£ 

£ 

Connaught : 













Galway 

5 

1,114 

2 

16 

11,481 

10,826 

4 

1,217 

I 

26 

8,451 

8.451 

Leitrim . . . 

X 

43 

3 

10 

515 

515 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Mayo .... 

3 

581 

I 

3 

11,663 

9,242 

5 

2,081 

0 

37 

25,792 

25,283 

Roscommon . 

3 

494 

0 

2 

7,800 

7,800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

■— 

Shgo 

I 

144 

0 

8 

1,200 

1,200 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Munster: 













Claie. . . . 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

106 

1 

28 

1,478 

1,478 

Kerry , . . 

I 

231 

3 

21 

6,000 

6,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


14 

2,609 

2 

20 


35,583 

10 

3,405 

0 

II 

35,721 

35,212 


Between 1899 and 31 March iqiy there have been made to the Con- 
gested Districts Board a total of thirty-five advances in cash, amounting 
to £274,926, for the purchase of two estates in Ulster, twenty-eight in Con- 
naught and throe in Munster ; and nineteen advances in 3 per cent, stock, 
amounting to £90,891, for the purchase of seventeen estates in Connaught 
and two in Mimster. Thus the board has been enabled to buy altogether 
fifty-four estates. 

The following advances have been made by the commission on resales 
by the Congested Districts Board of estates which the latter bought with 
money advanced under the Land Purchase Acts of the period from 1891 
to 1909 : 


County 

Number of resales 

Area in acres 

Purchase money 

Advances made 

Donegal . . . . 

573 

6,470 

£ 

38,493 

£ 

37,592 

Galway 

883 

21,650 

182,982 

181,922 

Leitrim 

I 

44 

515 

515 

Mayc 

6,49« 

148,536 

735,864 

729,536 

Roscommon . . . 

2,457 

47*355 

382,295 

380,870 

Slifo 

453 

xo,ii7 

84,492 

84,492 

Clare 

I 

106 

*,478 

1.478 

Cork 

88 

2,405 

13,094 

. ,3.094 

Kerry 

783 

27,179 

136,974 

136,634 

Total . . . 

11,731- 

a6i,862 

1,576,187' 

1,366,133 
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♦ ♦ 

2 . lyAND SETTXEMENT BY EX-SERXaCE MEN* IN ENGLAND AND WAIVES. — 
Board of Agrtcultme and Ptskertts: Annual Report of Proceedm^is under the Small 
Holdtnq'i Colonics Act, 1916, for the year 1017. 

A. The Colonies. 

The Board which came into existence under the Small Holding Colonies 
Act, 1916, was authorized to acquire altogether 6,000 acres on which to 
found agricultural colonies for discharged soldirs and sailors. The report 
of the proceedings of this Board in 1917 shows that the whole authorized 
extent of land had been acquired by the end of that year. The Board*s 
officers inspected and reported on a number of estates and of these four 
were finally chosen as suitable to form the sites of colonies. The Depart- 
mental Committee on Land Settlement for Soldiers and vSailors had repor- 
ted that it would generally be found necessary to buy the land needed for 
farm colonies; but that advantage ought to be taken 01 any opportunities 
which might present themselves to acquire suitable land on long leases, as 
in this way the capital sunk in esta^blishing the settlements would be reduced 
as much as possible. The Board has accordingly acquired two CvStates in 
England on lease from the crown, but for the other two colonies, one in 
England and one in Wales, it has had to buy estates. 

In general it is intended that the colonies of small holdings which 
are founded should conform to one of three types, that is that they should 
be devoted to fruit growdiig and market gardening, to dairy farming or 
to mixed farming. 

It is intended that a cottage should be erected on or near each holding, 
and for the sake of economy these cottages are b ing built on one plan. 
Outbuildings have as yet not been begun, for it is anticipated that it wall 
be possible to use for them many military hutments, and thus effect a sav- 
ing in the rent which tenants will have to pa}". 

In establishing the colonies on a sound economic basis the Board has 
been considerably handicapped, for the cost of building has increased by 
about 70 per cent, during the war and the rate of interest on loans for small 
holdings is now 5 % per cent. These circumstances will probably Immper the 
Board's enterprise for the next few years. 

Patnnfiton Crown Colony. - In our issue for December 1916 (i) we 
gave some account of the proposed establishment of this colony. 

The land is held on a crown lease for 99 years at a yearly rent of £3,277. 
The original proposal, to divide the land into some sixty small holdings and 
a central farm, has been abandoned for the present, as the Board decided tbut 
the estate could most advantageously be worked on a profit-sharing basis 
until practical experience had decided to what extent the heavy warp land 
was adapted for the intensive crops necessary on small holdings. The estate 


(i) Page 
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therefore being farmed as a whole , under a director who took up his residence 
at Patrington on 9 May 1917. It is anticipated that it will eventually sup- 
port some sixty settlers, as was originally planned. For the present, the 
cultivation mostly depends on local labour and on soldiers temporarily re- 
leased from the army. 

The Housing Organization Society, appointed to act as agents for the 
Board, has erected fifteen pairs of cottages on the estate, is erecting 
eight further pairs, and has effected various alterations and repairs to 
existing buildings. f 

Crown Estate, Holhcach. — This estate of 1,000 acres in the Holland di- 
vision of Lincolnshire has also been acquired from the Crown on a lease 
of 99 years. The rent is £1,623 ^ year. 

The land is well adapted, as regards its soil and .situation, to market- 
gardening, for which it is intended. It is proposed to divide it into holdings 
of about ten acres each, and to accommodate altogether about 80 settlers. 
vSuitable cottages and buildings are being provided for each cottage, the 
building contract having been put out in this case to competitive tender. 

Possession of this estate was obtained on the iith of last October, but 
arrangements with the quitting tenants allowed building to begin at the 
end of the previous April So far two holdings have been allotted and the 
lest of the estate is being farmed as a whole 

Health Hill Estate, Salop. — This property, which comprises about 1,150 
acres and formed part of the Duke of Sutherland's Ldleshall estate, has re- 
cently been bought by the Board for £40,000, Possession was to be obtained 
at Lady Day, igi8, and plans for the development of the land have not 
yet been completed ; but it is estimated that it will provide about forty 
small holdings to be utilized for dairy-farming and market -gardening. 

Pembrey Carmerthen. — The Board has agreed, after consultation 
with the Welsh Agricultural Committee and subject to the completion of a 
formal contract, to buy for £30,000 an estate of 1,345 acres at Pembrey. 
It is expected that possession of this colony, which will provide for about 
sixty settlers, will be obtained at Michaelmas. 

B. The Colonists. 

The Board’s fiist consideration in deciding upon the applications for 
holdings which it receives is the question of the capacity of the applicants 
to earn a living on the laud. It will therefore be able to provide only for 
a small niwnber of disabled men. The colonies are not intended as a 
provision for disabled men but as an experiment in the grouping of small 
holdings. 

The Board has prepared a special form which is filled in by applicants 
for land. Afterwards they are interviewed at some convenient centre, 
their third class railway fares to this place being paid when necessary, and 
their fitness to become small holders is invevStigated. If they promise well 
and have been discharged from the army, arrangements are made for them 
to begin work on the colony they prefer. As a rule an accepted applicant 
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will have to work for wages on a colony for a year before he is fin all 
allotted a holding. 

The Departmental Committee on Land Settlement for Soldiers and 
Sailors did not recommend that capital should be advanced to men wish- 
ing to become small holders, and the Board has no power to make such 
advances. It is satisfactory that a considerable number of the applicants 
for land have capital which in some cases is adequate. Out of the 178 cases 
with which the Board has dealt, 54 applicants have possessed capital 
not exceeding £50, 42 from £50 to £100, 26 from £100 to £200, 13 from £200 
to £400, and only 43, or less than a fourth, no capital at all. 

vSome applicants have wished to buy holdings on the colonics. This is 
impossible where the lai d is held on lease, as at Patrington and Holbeach; 
but where the Boaid owns the freehold it has power, subject to Treasury 
sanction and to the provisions of Section 12 of the vSmall Holdings and Allot- 
ments Act, i()o8, to sell it to the occupiers who may pay for it by periodical 
instalments spread over a teini of years. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

3. A vSCIlKMK TO PROVlDe: IIOMK-i'.ROWN TIMIOvK 

The final report of the forestry Sub- Committee of the Reconslruction 
Committee (Cd. 888r) has been issued. It recommends a comprehensive 
scheme for national afforestation, and the Minister of Reconstruction is 
carefully considering how far and in what way effect may be given to the 
proposals. The Sub-Commitee was appointed by the Prime Minister in 
July, 1916. 

The Committee recommend a scheme of vState planting which in an 
emergency would keep the United Kingdom independent of imported tim- 
ber for three years on a present-day war basis of consumption. The total 
cost for the first ten years would be about £ 3,500,000 allowing not only for 
the direct cost of afiorcvSt ation but for all incidental charges. Against 
this expenditure must be considered not the financial return on the capital, 
which, though certain, would be distant, but the sum that it has cost us 
during this war through the enormously enhanced prices of imported tim- 
ber. During 1915 and 1916 alone we paid £ 37,000,000 more than its pre- 
war vahie for the timber we imported . Such a sum say the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee, “ would cover several times over any possible loss which 
could be incurred on a well conducted afforestation scheme • 

More important from a war point of view than cost was the amount 
of tonnage absorbed by these imports, which the report states at 7,000,000 
net tons of shipping, equivalent to approximately 14,000,000 tons dead 
weight. The proportion got from the Umpire fell from 22 per cent, in 
1899 to 10 per cent, in 1913. The practical utility of afforestation at home 
is proved by the fact that 90 per cent, of our imports are the soft woods of 
coniferous trees which could be grown in this country. 

The Reconatruction Committee estimate that there are not less than 
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three and probably more than five iniUiou acret; of land utilized for rough 
grazing but capable of growing first-class timber of the same character 
as that imported. Of this area 2,000,000 acres could be put under timber 
without decreasing the home production of meat by more than 0.7 ]>er 
cent., and it would ultimately give emjiloyment to at leavSt ten times the 
number of men now employed by grazing. 

The Scheme, — The scheme which the Committee recommend pro- 
poses to affo;;est 1,770,000 acres. Taking 80 years as the average rotation, 
two thirds of the whole should be planted in the first 40 years. From the 
15th year onwards the scheme would begin to provide pit-wood from the 
quicker growing species on the better kinds of mountain land. By the 
40th year the plantations miade in the first 10 years alone would contain 
enough timber to kee}) our pits supplied in emergency for two years at the 
present rate of consumption. The total cost for the first 40 years may be 
£15,000,000. After that time the scheme should be self-supporting. The 
whole sum involved is therefore less than half the diiect loss incurred during 
the years T915 and 1916 through dependence on imported timber. 

The report ])oints out that if the Government should wish to employ 
the maximum number of men discharged from the Services during the period 
of demobilization, the rate of planting might be greatly sj^Kieded up. The 
Committee propose that at least 150,000 acres of the initial 250,000 should 
be planted by direct State action, and that for the remainder (left to local 
bodie.*^ and private landowners) there should be State assistance and control. 

We do not believe (says the report) that State afforestation means expen- 
sive and inefficient action. On the contrary, we have the long experience 
of all the countries in which afforestry has reached a high ])itch of develop- 
ment, and the promising methods of management in certain of the Crown 
woods of recent years, to prove the opposite 

The Committee's scheme of State control and management is to create 
a special authority, a Forestry Commission represented by a Parliamentary 
Commissioner in the House of Commons. The Commission would consist 
of six members, three of them whole-time salaried officials, the others un- 
])aid. There would be consultative committees for luigl and, Wales, vSeot- 
land, and Ireland. 

For carrying out the scheme, forest officers, foresters and foremen would 
be required and would have to be trained. Fore.st officers would be inspec- 
tors engaged on survey, planting plans, suj^ervision of planting, and advisory 
and experimental work. It is estimated that the service would require 
Go officers by the fifth year of operation. Probably 20 reliable men with a 
good knowledge of British conditions would be available at the outset. 
These men would have to be university trained and the standard necessary 
is that represented by a good honours degree in science. 

It is recommended that the P^orestry Commission should undertake 
the general control of forestry education, and should maintain “ demonstra- 
tion woods " for practical work. 

The increase of population on the land under the Committee’^' scheme 
would be considerable. It is estimated that it would result ultimately 
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in the settlement on the soil of not less than 25,000 families, ot 125,000 pen- 
sons in all. 

War necessities. — The necessities of war govern the whole report. 
A few passage may be quoted from the general summing-up of the military 
case for afforestation : — 

’ We have, to speak plainly, run risks against which every other con- 
siderable country has long taken care to protect herselt 

The war has disclosed no demand which could not have been satisfied 
by timber grown in this country with its favourable soil and climate and 
abundance of waste land 

It is only a question of time before the whole of the country growing 
timber which is ht for commercial use must disappear. The result is a 
depletion which the Government cannot afford to neglect. This country, 
poorer in timber at the beginning of the war than any other European coun- 
try except Portugal, will be more destitute still at its close. Even if every 
acre felled is replanted, it will be many years l>efore the present output 
can be repeated 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 

UNITED STATES. 


A vSTATISTICAIv ENQUIRY 
INTO CO OPiiRATIVh ORGANIZATION [concluded) 


§ 9 or laws on co oitkation or anr various statps 


We will coTKlvide tbis p<iper by summd!i7ing the chief provisions of 
tin laws which regulate co-operation in the dillerent Slates of the Union. 

Alabama 

vScope and purpose of an association : Mutual aid, benefit, industry. 
Number who may organize . Five or more. 

Piling of articles of incorporation With judge of probate in county in 
which principal place of business is situated 

lulmg fee : As for other corporations Judge of juobate shall receive 
15 cents per loo words and $ 2.50 foi examimng artick s 
Management : Not less than five director^ 

Capital stock Not less than $ 5,000. 

California. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : Clerk of county in which the prin- 
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cipal place of business is situated, a copy with the Secretary of State. 
Filing of amendments : With clerk of county. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

. Transfer of memerships : May be transferred by board of directors. 
Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or by proxy : May be provided for in by-laws. 
Distribution of profits: According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 

Colorado. 


Non-Stock: 

Scope and Purpose: Producing, preserving, drying, canning, shipping 
or marketing of agricultural, viticultural, horticultural, dairy or apiarian 
products. 

Number who may organize : Tliree or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State and 
Recorder of Deeds in county in which the principal place of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee . $15 to Scicretary of State 

Filing of amendments ; With Secretary of State and with clerk of count y. 

Capital stock : Non-stock 

Transfer of membersliips : May be transferred with the consent of 
the board of directors 

Voting : Each member one vote 

Voting by mail and by proxy : No voting by proxy. By-laws may ])ro- 
vide for voting by mail. 

Dissolution : U]x>n written request of two tliirds of the members. 

Capital Stock: 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : 10 or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretaiy of State. 

Filing fee : As for corporations in general. 

Stock ownership : May be limited by by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws : 

Connecticut. 

Scope and purpose: Trade or any lawful mercantile, mechanical, ma- 
nufacturing or agricultural business. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation ; With town clerk fn town in wliich 
business is conducted. 

Managem,ent : President, treasurer and board of not less than five di- 
rectors. 

Capital stock : Not to exceed $ 50,000. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 
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Stock ownership : Litoited to $ i,ooo. 

Ptirchase of business of other associations : Two or more associations 
formed under this Act may consolidate. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits: According to by-laws, provided that lo per 
cent, of net profit be appropiiated to a reserve fund until it equals 20 per 
cent, cf the capital stock. 

Dissolution : Upon request of two thirds of members. 

Annual reports : To be made to the Secretary of State. 

P^IvORIDA. 

Scope and purpose : Producing, preserving, drjdng, packing, shipping 
or marketing of horticultural and agricultural products. 

Number who may organize : Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : As for other corporations. 

Management : Not less than three directors. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships By permission of the board of dircH'tois. 

Voting : As provided by the articles of incorporation. 

Voting by proxy : May be provided for in the by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon written request by two thirds of the votes. 

Il^IvINOIS. 

Scope and purpose : General mercantile, manufacturing and produc- 
ing business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation With Secretary of State. 

Filing of amendment : With Secretary of State and Recorder of Deeds in 
county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Ofi&cers shall be president, 
vice-president and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be combined. 

Capital stock : Shares not less than $ 5 more than $ 100 in value. 

Stock ownership ; limited to five shares. 

Transfer of stock ; By-laws may provide that corporations shall have 
first right to purchase any stock for sale. 

Purchasing business of other associations : By a two-tliirds vote of at 
least two thirds of the members the corporation may invest its surplus 
to the extent of 25 per cent, of its paid-up capital in the capital stock of 
other co-operative associations, and the board of directors may invest a 
maximum of 10 per cent, of the paid-up capital in the same manner. 

Voting by mail and by proxy : A vote by mail counts if the voter has 
been notified in writing and it is accompanied by a copy of the motion. 
Proxies may be appointed by writing. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Annual reports : To be made to Secretary of State before i March. 
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Provisions f(^r e:s:isting organizations : They may come under this 
Act by filing a vsworu wstatement that members have decided to do so by 
a majority of at least two thirds. 

Use of word “ co-operative : No corporation formed after the passage 
of this Act may use t]ie word unless it complies with this Act. 

Indiana. 

Scope and pui]>ose : Any lawful business. 

Niimbei who may oiganize : Twenty-five or more. 

Piling of ui tides of incorporation : With SciTetary of Slate. 

Filing fee : As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership : May^be limited by by-laws. 

Tr^insfei of stock : May be reguhited 1)3^ by-laws. 

Di.stribntion of profits : Accoiding to b3daws. 

Piovision for existing organizations : May come iindti the Act b3' filing 
declaration wilh Secretar3’' of Stat(\ 


Iowa. » 

Scope and jnirpose : Agrcnltnral, daily, nieicantile, mannfactining 
oi media ideal business. 

Nuiiibei who may organize : Ihve or moie. 

Idling of artides of ineor])oiation and amendments: With Secietar}’ 
of vState and Recordei of Deeds of the coniit}" in wind) tht^ ])nnc]])al place of 
Im SI ness is situated. 

Idling fee : Ten dollars to Secret ar3^ of State for filing artides and 
for amendments, jnovided that if capital stock be less than $500 the fee is 
r'li)r. Recorder of Deeds to receive tlie usual recoiding fee. 

Management : Not less than five diiectois, Ofiiceis shall lie president, 
one or more vice-jnesidents, secretar3" and tieasnrei. TJu* <»flkes of the 
J ast two may be combined . 

Issue of stevek : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $100. 

Purchase of business of other associations : By the vote of a majorit}^ 
not moie than 25 per cent, of the capital of an association may be thus 
nm‘ste(l. 

Voting : Ivadi member has one vote. 

Voting by mail : Allowed if the member thus voting has been notified 
in writing and if a copy of the motion accomiianies his vote, 

Dislnbnlion of profits : Subject to levision by association ; dividend 
on stock not to exceed 10 per cent. ; not less than 10 per cent, of net jnofits 
until 50 per cent, of paid-up capital has accumulated for a reserve fund ; 
5 ])er cent, of net profits for an educational fund ; suppliers* dividends to 
members and employees. 

Dissolution : If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
members may petition district court. 
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Annual reports : To Secretary of State before i March. 

Provision for existing organizations: A given association must file a 
sworn statement that a majority of its members has voted in favour of 
coming under this Act. 

Use of word co-operative '' : After tJie passage of this Act no c<^rp()r- 
ation not complying with it to use the word. 


Kansas. 

vScope and purpose : An}^ agricultural, mercantile, dairy, mining, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Twenty 01 more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : Witli v^ecrctaiy of State. 

Managemenl : Not l(\s& than five diiectors. OflSceis shall be pn'sident, 
one or moie vicc-])r('si(l(uits, s(‘Cietaty and tieasuiei. The offic'es of the 
last tw(’) may be combined. 

vStock ownership : Not over jo ])er cent, of capital slock. 

Voting : Knell member one vole. 

Distribution of profits : Accoidingto b^^-laws. 

Annual re]K)its * Made to vSecielai}^ of vSlate. 

Provision for existing organizations. May file swoni slaleinent that 
majority of their members have decided to come undei this Act and pav 
lees 

Use of word C()-opei ative ” : Oiganizations not conpdying with this 
Act may not use the word. 


Massachusetts. 

Scope and pui])ose : Any agiieultuial, dairy 01 meicaiitile busint^''S. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 

Capital stock : Not to exceed $10,000. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $400, 

Investment of reserve : May be invested in buildings of assucialion or 
lent to members on real estate mortgages. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : Capital stock dividends not to exceed 5 pel 
<.ent. ; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits for reseive fund until at least 
JO ])er cent, of paidaij) capital is accumulated ; not more tlian 5 per cent, oi 
net })rofitsfor an educational fund; suppliers’ dividend must be paid to stock- 
holders and may be credited to non-stockholders as payment on .share of 
stock at one half the rate to stockholders 

Provision for existing organizations : May file sworn stat<unent that 
association has decided by the vote of a majority to come under this Act 
and pay fee of $1. 
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Michigan. 


Non- Stock : 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful purpose other than jKiCuniary profit. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of association : With the Secretary of State and the 
clerk of the county in which the principal place of business is conducted. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

Provision for existing organizations : Any corporation not aiming 
at pecuniary profit may reincorporate under this Act. 

Capital Stock. 

Scope and purpose : Mercantile, agricultural or manufacturing 
business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary 
of State and clerk of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee As for other corporations. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Officers to be president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be 
combined. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $i,ooo. 

J Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : Allowed if the voter is notified by writing and a copy 
of the motion is attached to his vote. 

Di.stribution of profits : Subject to revision by the association, 6 per 
cent, stock dividends, lo per cent, of net profits for reserve fund until 
JO per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated. vSupjilieis' dividends may 
be paid to non-members at half the rate to members. 

Annual reports : Made to Secretaiy of State. 

Pro\dsion for existing organizations : May come under this Act by 
complying with its provisions and filing a sworn statement with the 
Secretary of State, 


Minnesota. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing or agricul- 
tural business. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With legistrar of deeds of the county 
in which the principal place of business is situated. 

Management President, treasurer and not less than three directors. 
Capital stock : Not to exceed $100,000. For creameries not to exceed 
I 25,000, 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over $1,000. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 
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Dissolution : It no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
or more members may apply to district court. 

Annual report : Creameries report to dairy and food department. 

Montana. 

Scope and purpose : Trade or any branch of industry, purchase or 
distribution of commodities for consumption, borrowing or lending money. 

Number who may organize : Not less than tliree nor more than seven 
incorporator^. 

Fding of articles of incor])oration : With vSecretary of State, 

Filing fee : $5. 

Capital stock : Shares of not less than $ 10 or more than $ 5,000 each. 
Stock ownership : One share each. 

Voting * Each member one vote. 

Nebraska 

Scope and j)iirpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Not less Hum 25. 

Filing of ai tides of 1 ncorporatioii : with Secretary of vSt.ile 
Polling fee : As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership : Accoiding to by-lawrs. 

Transfer of stock : According to by law^s. 

Distribution of x>rofits : According to by-law's. 

Provision for existing organizations: May come under Act by filing 
sworn statement with Secretaiy of State. 

Nevada. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incoiporation : With Seci et ar^'- of vState and clerk 
of county in which jinncipal place of business is situated. 

Management : According to by-laws. 

Capital stock : Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships : By permission of the board of diiectors. 
Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : By written request of two thirds of the members. 

New Jersey. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful mechanical, mining, manufacturing 
or trading business. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 

Fihng of articles of association : Approved by chief of bureau of 
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statistics of labour and industries. Filed with clerk of county in which 
principal plac'e of business is situated. 

Management : Not IcvSS than five directors. Officers sliall be president, 
treasurer and secretary. 

Capital stock : vShare value not less than $ 50. 

, Issue of stock ; When paid for in full. 

Transfer of stock : According to by-laws. 

Purchasing of businc.-^s of other association ; May have interest in an- 
other soc'iety to the extent of one third of its paid-up capital. 

Voting : Ivach member one vote. , 

Distrilnition of jnofits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : As for other corporations. 

Annual rc])orts : To the clerk of the county and the chief of the bureau 
of stalistics of labour and industries. 


Nem^ MEXICO. 

vSeope iiiid purpose: Producing, preserving drying, packing, shi]>])ing 
or 111 irketing agricultural, viticultuial or horticultural products. 

Number who may organize : Three or imne. ^ 

Filing of articles of incor]H)ration : As provided by vState law. 

Management : According to by-law.-^. 

Capital stock : Non -stock. 

Transfer of memberships : Not to be transferred without consent 
of board of directors. 

Purchasing <)f business of other dissociations : Associations foimed 
under this Act may consolidate upon a vole of two thirds of the members. 
Two or more assoi'uitioii.s may use thg same agencies. 

Voting : According to articles of incorporation. 

\^)ting by inail : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon request of members representing two thirds of total 
vote. 


New York. 

vSeo|x* and puipo.se : Geiieial pioducing, manufactuiing and mercantile 
bu, si ness. 

Numlx^r who may oiganizc : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : As for other corporations. 

Management : Not less thau five directors. Officers shall be president, 
one or more viee-piCvsidents, secretary and treasurer. Offices of last two 
may be combined. 

Capital stock . Shares of $5 each. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over $5,000. 
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Transfer of stock : By written consent of corporation. 

Purchasing business of other associations : Not to exceed 25 j^x^r cent, 
of its capital. 

Voting : Ivach member one vote. 

Voting by mail ; Allowed when member has been iioLihed as to mo- 
tion and a copy thereof is attached to vote. 

Distribution of profits : vStock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent. ; 
not less than 10 pet cent, of net profits foi a reserve fund until 30 per 
cent, of paid-up capitiil is accumulated ; 5 per cent, of net profits for 
an edncatioiial fund ; suppliers* dividends to members and employees and 
at one half rate to non -members. 

Dissolution : Tf no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
or more members may petition supreme court of c<')unty 

Annual reports : To Secretary of State. 

Proxdsion for exist iiig organizations : Piling sworn statement with 
Secretary of vSlnte, 

Use of word ('o-op(‘rntive : Not to be part of the name of <iny 
coi])oiation framed allei the passag(‘ of this Act and not eomplying there- 
with. 


North Caroi ixa. 

Scope and purpobc : Any agricultnial, dairy, iiieicantile, mining, 
mannfueUn mg or meelianical busmess. 

Number who may organize : P'ive or more. 

Piling (»f artieles of incorporation and aiiKnidmenU : With SetTctary 
of vState and cleik of superior court in comity in which piinci]>*il pbice of 
business is siLuated. ^ 

Piling fee : $ro and fee allowed by law to vSecretary of vState ; $2 when 
capital stock is less than $1,000. Pifty cents to clerk of court. For filing 
amendments $ 5, or $ 2 if capital stock is less tliaii $ 1,000. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Offices shall be those of 
presidenc, one or m.nv vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Those 
of the last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership : limited to 20 cent, of paid-up capital stock. 

Transfer of stock ; According to by-laws. 

* \"oting : Ivu'h iucmlx*r one vote. 

Voting by mail and proxy : Vote by mail to count if accompanied by 
a co])y of the motion. Proxies must be appointed in writing 

Distribution of profits : vSubject to revision by association, stock di- 
vidends not to exceed 6 per cent., not less than to j>er cent, of net profits 
to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated, not 
less than 2 pm* cent, of net profits for an edm'atioual fund, suppliers' divi- 
dends to members and employc'es and to non-members at one half rate. 

Annual report : To Secretary of State and division of markets and 
rural organization. 
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Provision for existing organizations : Failing sworn statement with 
Se* retary of State. 

Use of word co-r)perative : Not to be used in name of any organiza- 
tion hereafter formed and iioc complying with this Act. 

North Dakota. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing, agri- 
cultural or industrial business. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State, 

Filing fee : $10. 

Management : President, secretary, treasurer and not less than three 
directors. 

Capital stock : Not to exceed $50,000. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Slock owneiship ; Not over $1,000. 

Voting : Kach member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution *. If no dividends are paid in five yeais, five 01 more mem 
bers may petition. 

Annual reports : Creameries report to dairy commissioner 

Ohio. 

Scope and purpose : Trade association. s. 

Distribution of profits : According to by laws. 

Oregon. 

0 

Scojie and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary 
of vState, clerk of county and Oregon Agricultural College. 

Filing fee : $10 to vSecretary of State, 25 cents per 100 words to 
clerk of county. For amendments I5 to former and 25 cents per 100 
words CO latter. 

Management : President and four other directors. 

Issue of stock : When pJiid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over one fifth. 

Purchasing of business of other associations : Not to exceed 20 per 
cent, of its capital and reserve fund. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail and proxy : May vote by mail, not by proxy. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent. ; 
not less than 5 01 moie than 25 per cent, of net profits for reserve fund ; 
suppliers' dividends to non -members at one half the rate to members, 

Dissolution : By wiiLten request of two thirds of members. 
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Annual reports : To Secretary of State and Oregon Agricultural College. 
Provision for existing organizations : Must file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word co-operative ** : Restricted to associations complying 
with this Act. 


Pennsylvania. 

Scope and purpose : Productive or distributive business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

.. Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretary of 
State and recorder of deeds of county in which principal place of business 
is situated. 

Filing fees : 10 cents for each 100 woids to Secretary of State and re- 
corder of deeds. 

Capital stock : Shares $5 to $25. 

Stock ownership : $1,000. May lae increased by vote ot members. 

Purchasing business of other associations : By vote of majority of 
member^ 

Voting : Ivac'h meinbcr one vote 

Voting by pioxy : Not allowed. 

Distribution of profits : Slock divrdends of 5 or 6 per cent ; not less 
than 2 cent, of net jnofitsfor edircatioiial fund ; suppliers' dividends 

to members and employees and at half rate tr non -members. 

Dissolution : By vote of majority of mernbeis. 

R(‘ports : To be posted in principal office every month. 

Ivxistiiig organizations • May come under Act b}" vote of a majority. 

South Carolina. 

vScopc' and purpo.se : Agricultural, dairy, iiicrcautile, ininiiig, mechani- 
cal or manufacturing business 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorpora tioji : With Secretary of State. 

Management : Not less than five or more than nine directors. Offices 
shall be thost* of the president, secretarc^ and treasurer, or those of the last 
two may be combined. 

Capital stock , Not less than $100. 

vStock owner.ship : Not over one fifth 

Purchase of business of other associations : By a vote of a majority 
reserve may be invested in capital stock of o.her associarions to the extent 
of not more that 25 per cent of capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by association ; stock dividends 
not to exceed 6 |)er cent. ; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits to reserve 
fund until at least 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 
5 per cent, of net profits to educational fund ; patronage dividends to share- 
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holders and employees, and to non-members at half the rate, may be 
credited oa share of stock. 

Annual reports : To commissioner of agriculture. 

Provision for existing organizations : May file sworn statement with 
Secretary of vState. 

Use of woid co-operative '' : Forbidden to organizations formed 
after the passage of this Act and not complying with it. 

South Dakota. 

vSeo^x^ and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining,* 
manufacturing or me<'hariical business. 

Number who ma}^ organize : luve or more. 

Filing of amendments : With Secretary of State. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Ofiiees shall Ik* those of 
president, one or more vice-presidents, secietary and lrc‘asurer, or those of 
last two may be combined 

vStoek ownership : Nit more than $1,000. 

Purchase of business of other associations : J^y vote oi d niajonly 
up to 25 per cent, of capital. 

Voting : Kach member one vote. 

Voting by mail : Permitted if vote is ae<:‘om])ani(‘d by written cepy 
of motion. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by assfx'iation ; dividends on 
capital stock not to exceed 10 pel cent ; not less than Jo per cent, of net 
profits to resei VC fund until JO percent, of paid-u]) capital is accnmula1e<l ; 
not more than 5 per cenr. of net profits fir educational fund , sup])lieis* 
dividend to shareholders 

Provision for existing organization .s : To file swoin slate luenl with 
Secietary of Stale. 


TjvnnicSvSIvi:. 

vSco|)c* and jmrpose : Buying and selling any agricultural products and 
cfi’aling in merchandise. 

Numb(*r who may organize : Seven or more. 

Virginia. 

vSeope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, meuantile, luaiiufaet tir- 
ing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : luve or more. 

Filing of article^ of incorporation : With judge of circuit court, State 
corporation commissioner, secretary of the commonwealth, and clerk of 
circuit or chancery court . 

Filing fee : To secretary of commonwealth and clerk of comt. 

Management : Not less than three directors. Officers shall be 
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president, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Offices 
of last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $1,000. 

Purchase of business of other organizations : By vote of majority, 
up to 25 per cent, of its capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail : If vote is accompanied by copy of motion. 

Di.stribution of profits : Ma3" be revi.sed by associations ; stock divi- 
dends not to exceed () per cent, ; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
to rcseivc* until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 5 per 
cent, of net profits for educational fund ; snjipliers' dividends to share- 
hohleis and employees and at half rate to non- shareholders. 

I>is.M)lntion ; If no stock dividends are paid for three successive years 
five or moie ma\’ apply to ciicuit court. 

Tse of word “ co op< iativc : Forbidden to organizations formed 
afUr passage of this Act and not complying with it. 


Washinc/xw. 


NoH~st(fck : 

Scope and piir|)ose : An}' lawful business except carr\dng 011 a busine.'^s, 
trade 01 other undertaking for profit. 

Number who may organize : I'ive or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretar}’^ of vSlate and count}^ 
auditor of county in which piincipal place of Inisine.^s is situated. 

Filing fee : As foi stock 001 porat ions. 

Managcnncnt ; Accroding to by-laws. 

t'apiTal stock : Non-stock. 

Voliiig : All nicnilKU's have equal ])ower. 

Dissolution : DpOii written request of two thirds of the members. 

Fiovision for existing organizations: To file state luents wnth ySecre- 
tar}" of vState and eounty auditor after vote of a majority. 

Capital stock : 

vScojie and piiipose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Five 01 more. 

Filing of articles of incoijxmxtion and anuaidmcnts : With Secretar}^ 
of vState and auditor of county in which principal jdace of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee : to Secretary of Stale and 15 cents per 100 words to 

avditor. h\)r amendments : $10 to vSecretary of State and 15 cents per too 
words to auditor. 

JVlanagenient : Not less than three directors. Officers shall presi- 
dent, one or more vice-piesidenls, secretary and treasurer. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than one fifth of stock. 

Purchase of business of other associations : By a majority vote of a 
majority of the stockholders. 
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Voting : Each menibei one vote. 

Votiiig by mail : Allowed if vote is accompanied by a written copy of 
the motion. 

Distribution of piolits : Capital stock dividends not to exceed 8 per 
cent. ; lo to 25 ],K‘r cent, of remainder of net profits to reserve fund ; sup- 
pliers’ dividends and at half rate to non-members. 

Annual report : To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word " co-operative ” : Forbidden to corporations not 
complying with this Act. 

Wisconsin. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, ma- 
nufacturing or mechanical business 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments : With Secretaiy 
of State and registrar of deeds in county in which principal place of busi- 
ness is situated. 

Filing fee : $ 10 lo Secretary of State and 25 cents to registrar of deeds. 
P'oi amendments $5 to Secretary of State. 

Management : Not less than five directors. Offices shall be those of 
the president, one 01 more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, of 
which the last two can be combined. 

Stock ownership • Not more than $ 1,000 

Purcliase of business of other associations: By a vote of a majority 
not more than 25 per cent, of capital may be thus invested. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: If copy of motion accompanies vote. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends not to exceed 6 cent of 
net profits to reserve fund until 30 jx^r cent, of paid-up capital stock is 
accumulated; 5 per cent, ol net profits to educational fund; suppliers’ 
dividends to stockholders and employees and at lialf rate to non*stock- 
liolders. 

Dissolution : If no profits aie paid for five [01 more years, five or more 
stockholders may apply to circuit court. 

Annual reports : To Secretary of Stale. 

Provision for existing oiganizatioiiS : To file sworn statement with 
vSecretary of Stale. 

Use of word “ co-operative : Not to be UvSed as part of name of any 
corporation organized after passage of this Act and not complying 
with it, 

Wyoming. 

vScope and purpo.se : Agricultural, dairy, live stoc'k, iirigating, horti- 
cultural, mercantile, manufacturing or industrial business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 
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Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments ; With Secretary 
of State and clerks of counties in which business is carried on. 

Filing fee : As for corporations in general. 

Management : Not less than three directors. 

Issue of stock ; When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $ 1,000 or one third of outstanding 
stock. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or proxy : Only if provided in by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by stockholders ; capital stock 
dividends not to exceed 8 i)er cent. ; not less tliat 10 per cent of net profits 
to reserve fund until 30 per cetit. of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 
suppliers’ dividends to non-members may be provided for in by laws. 

Annual reports : Statement to be kept on file with the secretary of the 
association. 

Use of the word " co-operative ” ; Forbidden to associations not com- 
plying with this Act. 



ITALY 


COIXl'-C'l'IVK I'ARM.S. 


SOURCES : 

Biz/x)7ruo { Antonio) ; IvO nflittauze colleltivc jkt usaiciirarc il pane e il lavofo agli uniili {Col- 
li itivc J'cu ms joy ensm Bread and Labour to (he Foot), Unione ilc'llc Cattedix Amlnilnjiti 
(li AiTiicoltura Italiane (Union of Italian Ambulant Chaii^ o( Aiincultufi) Proj.aganda 
Icaliel, No i Pariua, Pelati, 

Si RPii-Rj (Prol A ) and M\mi {Dr G ) : Collecti\c Farms lu Ital^ and in }>aiUt.uIai those ot 
l^abourcrs, extracted from our issues (Hnllittn Uts Jn^htations ]^i c>nomiqutt> it SocudtSf 
for September and November i(>r ] 

Brua ij I (Aituro) : 11 movimeiito operaio della provdmia di KegeioneH’Tvmilia (i hi L abouni s’ 
Movement of tin Province of in Fmilia ) , Keygio bhuilia, Coopeiativ a fui J^av orant i 

Tipogiafi ed Affini, lOiH 

r uip \NiNi (I>r N.) : Rcla/ione tec iik a agiaria sulla teinita tl( lla Cooptrain a Agrit ola di S Vit 
toiia [A^ttculUiial and Tahnual Ft (wri on the A j,inullun(l ( o-opifotne A^wuaiion 
of SUi. Vtttona), ibid , i<)i^ 

Bolla (Gastoue) : Be cooperative di produ/ione agraria (I he Agruidiuial to opiraiiiC 
Associations of Production) , Florence, Ti]> « 11 Coitmiercio «, kh h 

Bk AFFirfAN7a:C0TLLiTiVE inSk ILIA t LA tiui RR/V ( /'/ft Colltt ivc Fill fus i n Sully and (hi VI «/), 
(liv Klcnce as to these and ciiticism of tlu m) , Fedcrazione SiciJiana deJk Cooperativ On- 
geiiti, Tip. C Formica, 1^17 

MovaviLNro CooPLRvmo pvrmtxsi (I he Panni^^an Co-opnaiive M 01 enient), rulera/ione 
<iellc Cooperative di Ibirina e Prov meia, Panna, Tip Cooj) Parmensc , loi 

Bv CoOPi RVZioNii: Agricola, organ ol the Gfllec* foi the Inspection .ind Assistance td \gricul- 
tural Co'Oj)Ciativ e Yssoeiatums, tormciBby the Istitu'o Nazionoh di ( ndiio pn la ( oof c~ 
laziom , Bologna, Nos s to <>, <> Man h to i May 191 8 


§ I. C^IiNKRAB CHARACTER OK ITABIAN COBBKCTIVIv FxARMS. 

These farms represent one of the most recent and characteristic forms 
of the agricnltnral co-operative movement in Italy. They are associations 
of agricnltnral labourers whose aim it is to procure for themselves the usu- 
fruct of the land they till. In most cases they attain this aim by securing 
a contract of lease, and hence the societies are known as collective lessees. 
In some eases they piocure a contract which gives them a right to a luilf , 
third or other share of produce. They are always legally constituted as 
co-operative societies having limited or unlimited liability. In the pro- 
vince of Bergamo tliey take the form of civil societies having unlimited li- 
ability. 

As the basis of the system on which the lands are managed there are 
the collective farms having a divided and those having a trnited manage- 
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merit. The former take over land from owners in the block and distribute 
it in small lots among their members. The latter cultivate land in com- 
mon under a single technical and administrative management. 

Those having a divided management have a numerical superiority, 
but as regards intensity of cultivation and perfection of technical methods 
it is those which have a united management which lead. On the latter 
work is done by turns ; and this plan represents an interesting attempt to 
lessen unemployment by a distribution of the available work among the 
members of the associations whose niiinber almost always exceeds that 
which a farm requires. 

Collective farms having a united nianagenient are predominantly of 
socialist and those having a divided management of Catholic inspiration, 
except in Sicily wheie all of them, whether Catholic or socialist, have a di- 
vided management. 

The members of the associations are journeymen labourers in the case 
of the farms having a collective management, coLcmi or small owners in the 
case of those having a divided management. They do not, except in Upper 
T/)rn hardy, live on the land tiny cultivate but in villages or small towns more 
or less distant fiom it. 

The duration of the leases vaiies in the different cases from twenty-one 
to twenty-five years, and the lands taken aie the property of the State, ol 
coipoiations or of individuals. * 

The necessary capital is nearly always obtained by credit ; in South 
Italy from the special institutions granting agricultural credit, and in Nortli 
Italy, where these institutions are lacking, in various ways, from institu- 
tions granting co-operative and other credit, from private capitalists, from 
buyers of agricultural produce, f 10111 the associations holding the farms 
in the form of advances, or from tlie members of these associations in that 
they concede that the payment of their wages shall be delayed. 

Beyond farming the lands the associations usuall}^ exercise some com - 
])lementary function to the profit of their members. They conduct col- 
lective purchases and sales, keep agricultural machines, manufacture chees(^ 
practise the mutual insurance of live stock, and afford agricultural credit 
either as middlemen acting for the institutions to which the law entrusts 
this function or as autonomous deposit and loan funds. 

Besides the economic activity which lias been described, the associa- 
tions holding collective farms practise a more or less intensive social acti- 
vity to the advantage of their members, establishing technical scho(>ls 
and children’s homes, and organizing occasional courses of lectures on 
agriculture and other subjects tending to x^opular education. 

Their original aim in Sicily and Upper Lombardy was to eliminate tlie 
speculating ^iiiddleman isabellotto, fittabilc), whose activity was having a 
more and more deplorable affect in raising prices. In Emilia and Romagna 
it was, as we shall see, to find an effective remedy for the unemployment 
of the agricultural classes which emigration had not lessened. 

All that has been said holds good for collective farms in general. Com- 
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plete and recent statistics with regard to tJieni are lacking (l), but data 
exist for some of their groups, especially for those formed among the Emi- 
lia n labourers whose organization makes them the most interesting and the 
most fruitful of discussion. We will treat of them briefly in the succeed- 
ing paragraphs. 

§ 2. ThK COm.lvCTlVK FARMS OF DABOURKRS. 

The associations lioldiiig collective farms formed among laboureis have 
s])rcad especially in Iviiiilia, where the traditional organization of agriculture 
is that represented l)y the system of colon It is not however the coioni 
but the journeymen workmen who have founded collective farms. 
It is tliis critegory of labouiers, employed either on the small holdings 
to su]>])](‘ment the work of farmers 01 in those Emilian districts 
where theie are yet no small beddings or on large public works, who, 
es])e( i.dly about t8()o, enjoyed the worst coi ditions as regarded wages. 
IleiKc, especially in the decade fn m i8po to icpo, a defence was organized 
and thus a lise in wages was seemed. Howe vei there followed on the rise 
in wages such a reaction affecting the tcclmieal organization of agriculture 
that the labourcas, even whc're tlieir strong organizatioti had enabled them 
to domitiale and moiio])olize tlie market for c-asiial labour and where they 
could kgcf) wages relatively high, did liot succeed in avoiding a seiious 
amount of unemployment. Therefore from their initial activity, wliicli 
was pinely defensive, they prc»cccded to undertake eo-oj)erative activity. 
By means of coiisumeis’ eo-cypcialive associatioi s they strove to increase 
real wages in that they piovidcd themselves with the means of sub.sistenee 
at bedter price's ; by means of ])iodneers’ and labourers’ eo-opeiative asso~ 
eiations, among which those holding collective farms became very import- 
anl, they sought to realize the value of that labouring power which would 
witiiout them have umained inactive, loom such objects the system of 
the Tiniilian fainrs hav'C derived sc me cdiaracten sties which deserve notice. 

Tsually they are constituted as limited liability co-operative .societies 
and lln-y pioeure land to cultivate hy means of a contract of lease, or, as has 
already been noticed, by a contract giving a partial right to produce. 
Among the forms adopted that of a collective* partnership should be noticed. 
A strict eontvact is here made between the manager of a farm and a group 
of labourers for the growing of a determined crop : they engage to execute 
all the necessary work and as jraynient llu-y arc* granted a fixed share of the 
produce. 

Some associations were constituted especially to take over farms; 
others already existed ai d had other funetioi s (consumers' co-operative 

fi) The Itnlian Fcderalioii of Atjricaltimil Coti^^ortia inildishcd at Piacei'za in 1906 the 
re^iults of a ^(eneral < iKpiiry into collective fanu'^ in Ital}> . More recently the National Teagaie 
of Co o >er;itive A'^sociatioii'^ (Milan) has undertaken an eiuiuiry into the technical and 
li liniaislrativo or^ani^cation of tht*v.e institutions and the results obtained by them, but owing 
to diffiouUicti of various kiiaK this cn<juiry has not reached completion. 
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associations, especially in the district of Reggio; and labourers’ associa- 
tions, formed chiefly to execute public works,, especially in the province 
of Ravenna). This explains the difference, often considerable, between 
the time at which an association was formed and that at which it began 
its farming enterprises. In some cases, however, this difference was due 
to a delay in fuiding the land to be tilled. 

All labourers wdthont distinction, lioth women and men, wdio receive 
wages are admittixl as members. In some societies • — in the co-operative 
associations of Reggio, for instance - small farmers and mHayers are also 
admitted if they work for w%'igcs for at least ]^half the year. Members always 
pay a small erntrance fee and aie obliged to subscribe for a given nninlier of 
shares, W'hich are most often paid foi in instalmeiits, weekly or moiithly. 
Towauls the partial or total payment of the amount of t he subscribed shares 
sums aie also detained from the jirollts which fall to each nuanber at the 
end of the year. Tims, in order rapidly to increase the share capital, the 
profits whic h ought at the end of the year to be distributed among mem- 
bers are frequently einj^loyed to acquire shares on their behalf It is also 
attempted to increase tlie share c'apital by yearly i)aymeiits to a sinking 
fund fixed by the by-laws. 

Tire following are cxtraordinai v rc'asoiis for ex]>ellir'g a numben from 
the co-opc‘iativ(‘ asscK'iatien the* removal of his habitual pface c>f residence 
from the commune or part of a c'ommiine where the association is situated ; 
his ])cimai.eiit disablement for work, Iris failure to make payments for 
shares . his failuie t(' ic gistc i himself wfth the local defensive league and the 
labour bureau . his taku g <*f laial on lease on his own aec'ounl . his j< iiiir g 
of another society liavii g aims like that of the association in question. A 
meinlHa may a])])eal agaii si cxjuilsion to the meetii gor c'olhgeof council- 
lors. (Generally the aclministiati\'e' coiuicil admonishes him or ^uspei ch 
for a delernirned period his exercise of his rights before* it goes so far as t > 
ex])el him. 

Among the diitie*s of menibeis that of Mipplying the labour neve*ssary 
to the c'c'-operalive enteijrrise is forciiic\st. 

All nieinbeis. both rireii and women, have the right to vote at meetings ; 
and these aie comjretent to discus, ai.d ajrprove the balance-slice*! cd the 
previous financial year , to nominate* officers of the society, and to deal with 
all matters placed on the agenda by a rt.soliilkni of the administrative coiui- 
eil or at the request of the committee of syndics or at l(‘ast one third of 
tire mea libers. 

The inspection of the-* society’s maragciiient is in many cases exercised 
not only by the syndics but also, more or less eomplc'tely, by the fexleral 
organs. The co-opeiative associations of the* province s of Reggio, Bologi a 
and Ravenna are united, as we shall see, in provincial federations, which 
not only afford aid where trade and technique are concerned but also give 
help with regard to book-keeping and the revision of books. 

We will give vsome particular information as to the* more importau 
groups of collective-* farms. 
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Table I — - Collective farmi> of the Promnte of Re^sfio 


Name and situation 

of 

Societ> 


>2 Share capital 

I I S3^ 

Commune of ’I § j j 

I constitution i ^ ® Subscribed Paid-up Reserve 


Various 

funds 


Aj^rii iillnt il Co Cdiiip i;^iioI i 4 Itbiuiix j6q 10,14001 6 729 4o| 7,99^1.21 


Op( llLUl S )( u 
iy of th( TiIIms 
ot the S )il of 
Canij) igijf 1 1 
ltd 


j 1 4 


A'^'TiciTltiii i] C» Fibbrico 
ojuritivi Sv.K ii 
ol 11 k 1 ilb IS 

( f llK S t)I ( 1 
I ibbi ti 
h 1 


o S( pt 
1 JO 


4V' 17,97600 17 416 30 91,850.2 V 9,52884 


A»rruiiUin il C) Riobiliceto 17 Xuyi'-t ao-^ 11,56000 10,22850 6,892 4J 9,08872 


f p< 1 iti\ ^ Sot K 
ly ot llu lilU 1 
of the Soil ()[ 
Kio S ibtt to 
U 1 


1004 


Agncullui il C)| Novell ira 25 Much 204 12,24000 8,970 72 2^,67218 


opcrilivi Soi K 
ly ot Novi II il 1 
ltd 


i<) 6 


JyilK>uui'“t Coopt-| Oaiuggio 
1 ilivi bocKt\ 

»f Coiuggio, 

U I 


10 April 
1910 


8» 8,00000 6,94660 1,42046 287,63 


Vyt i( iiltiir il Oi (stiahieri 
pci iti\ c Sot ( 
tv ot s mt i \ it 
t 1 

Jt 1 


5 Nov 
19T 1 


579 1 86,400.00 30,720 00 1 


XgrKUltiLi d C GudtUa 20 Pcbruii-j 


Opel it nt Socie- 
ty of b mt 1 Vil 
ton 1 

ltd 

Tot lb 


i8()0 


^27* 31 . 3^9 5^ 25,44220} 2,51980! 


177,625.50 


106,453.81 


139,351.32 


7,067 84 
241803 63' 


50,776 66' 
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having a united management. Farming year I 9 i 5 -i()r 6 . 



r 


Date 1 

Value of stock in liras 

• 


Names 

Area 

Kent 1 

of 



Total ^ield 

Total value 


in 

in 1 

contract 

i 

Machines ^ 

of lalKiur 

farms 

hectares 

liras i 

of 

i I.ivc stock ^ 

and 

in lir 19 

in liras 




lease 

1 

1 

implemetns 

1 



Colombara 

1 

34-4®( 

i 

1 7,320 00 


1 

1 

i 

I 


Boccahca 

36.891 

1 904 

1 

t 

1 



I'ontebraaile 

14 . 0 V 

82500 

1912 

1 56 , 760.00 


77,163 02 

17.-)88.45 

Casanova 

30.68 

5 , 250.00 

1912 


1 



Gorisi , 

9.64 

700.00 

1913 





Casina 

27.46 

1 8,270 00 

i9«5 





Mazzucci 
Spagn i j 

1 69 ^0 

8,800 00 

J90() 

1 





^Scort echini 

' ! 

-- 


49 , f 16 00 

21,637 5^ 

213 7 SI .32 

72 787 60 

Selva tici 

35*0^ 

4,000 00 

1907 


1 



Donata 

! 

80.00 j 

8,75001 

1903 



' 


Dinarclla 

48 . 0(1 

^ ,350 

1904 





R 08 C 0 

47.001 

4,35000 


45,690 00 

26 , 438.15 

68 , 520.12 

30,712 14 

Guzzona j 

4400 

1 3,680 00 

1909 






Sirona 


, 8,c»38 00 

1914 

18,521) 00 

1 1,827.02 

32,240 52 

13,895 1 1 

Cagrandc 

1 

1 

i 

I8.70J 

1 

3,400 00 

191 1 

9,20o OOj 

2,0 00 00 

^ 2,4 76 99 

8,.!05 70 

H )ldiug m 
Greppi 

H )i Jing in 1 
Acquila 1 

353 ^>9 

32.14 

1 

fuiliold 

5,700 00 

i()i J 

191 \ i 

I )0, 990,00 

43.981 55 

‘ 17 ,''.I 7 87 

9G7io.()2 

C ipaniie 
Cantona 
Madonna 

42.69 

1 33.50 

1 . 33 *< 5 o 

13,158.04 

1 

1911 

! . 

1908 1 

1 

1 

28,610 00 

1 

^,069 60 

1 

67212.15 

3 ", 769 51 


1,052.83 

86,591.04 

1 

1 J 

j 

359,1 86. ooj 

118,127 05 

72,8885 59 

285,669.16 
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§ 3. Thi$ COIyl^ECTlVE FARMS IN THE PROVINCE OF REGGIO EMIIJA. 

In tlie province of Rej:[gio limilia a vast organization of labour is con- 
stituted by three groups of societies which have as their respective objects 
defence, co-operation and thrift. Defence is organized in rural and indus- 
trial leagues ; co-operation is practised by labourers’, consumers’ and agri- 
cultural societies ; and thrift by mean^ of associations for mutual aid and 
other bodies. 

Tlie agricultural co-operative societies are not however merely ele- 
mejits formed for the purposes of this organization of labour. Their 
rise is strictly connected with the phenomenon of unemployment The 
rise in the price of labour provoked in the provinc'e from icpi a tendency 
among agriculturists in general, and especially among small owners and me- 
tayers, to make as little use as possible of casual labour, omitting all work 
not absolutely necessary and accomplishing the rest chiefly by means of 
their own families. Thenc'c arose, t^specially in winter, an aggravation of 
the existing unemployment and a consequent weakening of the organiza- 
tion of labour and instability of the rates of wages secured That the la- 
bourers should, as agiicultural co-operative societies, directly lent land 
seemed a remedy very fit to be a])plied to this accentuated unemployment. 
Fiom 1901 onwards, therefore, there were established the co-operative 
societies of Fabbrica, vSanta Vittoria, Campagnola, Rio vSaliceto, Novellaro, 
(kialtieri and others. All th(*se procured land by taking it on leases ol 
nine years, secured by high cautionary payments. In general siieb land was 
cultivated iiitciisively. crops being rice, wheat, maize, oats and \nnes, 
meadowland being included, live stock kept, and agricultural macliiiics 
used lo a notable extent. 

Tlie prf'ceding table contains some data as to the farms of the ])ioviiice 
which have a united management and aie the most charactei istic and the 
most intimately connected with the general movement for tlie orgruiiza- 
tioii of lahonreis. 

The staff employed by these co-opeintive societies is formed of mem- 
bers : a permanent staff, in receipt of yearly w«iges, consists of foremen who 
organize and direct the work, of persons who have charge of the live stock, 
of an cx])ert who directs the farm and sometimes a secretary-accountant ; 
and the casual labour is su])plied b}" other members of the society who are 
caded upon in turn to undertake the vaiious kinds of work. I^xception- 
ally, casual labourers wdio do not belong to the society may be added to 
them. The societies distribute the work so as to make the largest call 
ii]>oii members for labour when the demand on the part of private employers 
is lowest ; and in other seasons they seek to place their members on pri- 
vately owned farms. 

vSimultaneously with or soon after the development in the rice grow- 
ing parts of the province of farms having a united management, societies 
holding collective farms having a divided luanagement were in course of 
formation on the high plateaux and the slopes of the hills. The labourers 
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of a commune or a part of a commune united to take a large farm, prefer- 
ably as societies having social objects, and divided it in lots proportionate 
to the families of the members and the area of the available land. These 
lots varied in area from one to one and a half hectares. 

Simplicity of management and a small investment f)f capital chaiacte- 
rize co-operative societies ( f this form, who in ipi^-ipiC) held neaily 400 
hectares of land distributed among seven of them. We have the following 
data with lespect to them : 

Tabi,k il, — • Colicciive farm ^ of the province of having divided man- 

agement, in the jarminf^yeav 

Share Capital (liras) 


Number 

Name 

mcm- 

bejs 

sub- 
set ibed 

p.\id‘Up 

lesei vc 

Area 

farmed 

(hec art^.) 

Kent 

m 

liras 

Date 

oJ 

forma- 

tion 

A^rKni Uu Hil C( > -oj 1 tU i vc So- 
ci( tyuf Aiola (Monic'txhio) 
0>-{^pcrativc Sucic ty of Vk vc 

so 

2,160 

2,160 00 

.7.7s 

123.8 i 

26,440 78 

160 5 

Modolena ICmilia) 

Cc)-f)pcr<itivo Sock ly of Cclla 

1- 

2,0 yi 

1, 121.00 

2 43.14 

4 1.^6 

lOjSHo.oc* 

1612 

ICuiihal 

It 

4,0 Ho 

17 . la 

1 sB.Hl 

^'».22 

“4, 050 00 

TOO 6 

liihhiaiio . . . 

-VS 

6,SS- 

6,040.02 


24.S4 

85 

1901 

Koiicoctsi (Reggio 1 








nulia) 

2 t 

?* 

? 

? 

20.4^ 

S.S^o 00 

1912 

Cavriago . . . 

170 

s, 3 r» 

4 56i>.or. 

- 

120.74 

25,200 00 

If JO 4 

Scsso {Rtg<po liinilia). . 

17 

2/200 

3.H)o.l2 

' 

7.«4 

2,2 0=; 00 

301 “3 

Total . 

(kjo 

22,472 


426. 70 

367. so 

76,870 63 



The working of these co-operative .societies is most simple. An admi- 
nistrative council sees that the terms ( f tl’e letting contracts aie observed 
by the concessiomiries. Ivvervlhing else is left to the jiei.sonal initiative of 
members, each of whom makt\s use ()f his lot as lie tihiiks be.st The work 
of manageineiit is redueeil to eolleeting the lent paid in quotas by the dif- 
ferent mmnbeis and delivering it to the landlord. To meet small expenses 
the rent is inei eased by a few liras a heetare. 

Jt is impossible to fcrnisli data as to the ^'icld ohtaiiud by tlie.se co- 
operative societies and the wages they pay, foi thtir land is divided into 
many small faims and there L no joint aeeoimt-keeping It may be assum- 
ed however, on the basis of approximate eah'ulations deduced from avei- 
ages, that the value of their total yield is soniewher round [00,000 liras, 
and that they pay as much as 150,000 liras in wages, the wage^ absorbed 
by one hectare of land being taken to be 300 liras. 

Altogether therefore, the collective farms of Reggio reacli a gioss pio- 
duction worth about r. 200 ,000 liras and pay about half thif sum in wages. 
They form par: of the Federation of Co-o|)erative Agricultural Associations 
of the Province of Reggio Emilia by means 01 which they acquire the jni- 
mary materials necessary to agriculture. An agricultural (TTice, charged 
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with the supervision and technical management of the federated societies, 
is annexed to this federation (i). 

To conclude : the organizatioii of the collective farms of this province 
is certainly among the best. There is here unusual cohesion among the 
labouring mass( s aftected and an unusual coiisciousti'^ss of that transforma- 
tion of personal values which the agricultural co-operative societies have 
occasioned. The farms indubitably alleviate unf mploynient, and they 
are a proof that the laboureis have reached a stage at which they can them- 
selves undertake agricultural enterprise and are prepared to take advantage 
of all the resources which modern science has made available for agricul- 
ture. These collective farms were, in fact, among the first to introduce 
niechaiucal ploughs, and all agricultural machines are used on them. They 
bring under cultivation land which has all but been abandoned ; the y change 
the kinds of crops grown wliere this has never previously been attempted ; 
and, when their first reserves have been formed, they compete with pri- 
vate enterprise to obtain land to cultivate, reaping notable advantages. 
Typical examples are the co-operative associations of Pabbrico and Santa 
Vitcoria, of which the latter acquired in igii a holding of 345.96 hectares 
lor 774,422 liras and thus proved that it lacked faith in die future no 
more than tenacity and the spirit of initiative. 


§ 4. The coi,lective farms in the province of ravenn/\. 

The collective farms of the province of Ravenna foim the most nume- 
lotis and compact group. This province contains the three circondarii 
of Faerza, Lugo and Ravenna, of which the first is characterized bv its 
prevailingly hilly and mountainous land, while die two latter consist of 
niiiiiterrupted plains extending to the sea over more than 1,200 square 
kilometres. It is on the plains that the co-operative movement has spread. 
Here are found lands organized in smalljhol dings, lands recently improved 
and lands not intended for tillage. Of these three zones the first has an 
area of 73,643 hectares and is divided into small holdings farmed on the 
system of metayage. The lands recently improved occupy a total area of 
19,841 hectares, and are either managed directly by their owners or let to 
agricultural contractors. The lands not intended for tillage cover an area 
of 14,604 hectares which comprises the pinewoods of Ravenna, meadows 
and pastureland of slight production, valleys where cane grows, and stony 
land along the coast. 

Corresponding to the agricultural contracts and the systems of agri- 
culture common in the two cultivated zones, the labour is shared by the 
stable peasantry — the metayers — and the casual labourers. The available 
employment is defectively distributed among these two classes, so that the 
casual labourers suffer very gravely and for long periods from unemployment. 


(i) Till'; federation rec'enlly jicquircfl a holding of 350 hectares. 
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In Roniagna emigration does not, as in oilier districts, modify the causes 
of unemployment ; and the labourers' leagues have therefore planned a vast 
programme which has among its aims that of obtaining concessions of pub- 
lic works from the State, and from private persons wages which will allow 
of saving as a provision for periods of unemployment. 

In order more quickly to carry out this programme, it was necessary to 
unite the defensive movement with economic institutions which would, 
by organizing the various groups of labouiers, allow these to compete di- 
rectly with employers, and by becoming contractors iiivStead of wage- 
earners to replace employers Thus there arose many co-operative labour 
societies and societies of agriciiltural production which improved the con- 
ditions of labf urers and laised their standard of living As to the co- 
operative societies fanning lands in the province of Ravenna alone we have 
the following data Tlusc societies are distributed in socialist and re- 
publican groups in accordance with the political party to which they be- 
long , and llierefore it sometimes happens that there are two collective 
farms in one })iace 


Taiu I III ~ 1 III agriailtmal co-operahve societies farfmng Jmuh 

in the province of Ravenna in 1917. 





Area of 

Value of 



No of 

I^ds 

fiverage 




farmed 

annual 



Membcrb 

in tornalure 

jicld 




(0 

— 



— 

— 

IJras 


7 he bedcral or Socialist Group : 




I 

Fedeiatiun oi the Co operative Society ol KuveiiUii 

__ 

4 > 9 i I 

8<x),r)00 

2 

Agricultural Co op , Sobborgo Fratti & Garibaldi 

262 


220,000 

3 

Agricniltural Co op , Subborgo Safli. . 

100 

267 

80 000 

4 

Agricultural Co op ,Castiglione di Ravenna 

P 9 

39 

23,000 

3 

Agricultural Co op , Cinipiano 

Ml 

373 

1 10,000 

6 

Agricultural Co-op ,fe..in Bartoloiiieo 

42 

C )0 

25,000 

7 

Agricultural Co-op ,Sautcrno 

76 

1 y) 

^9,000 

8 

AgrieUUuialCo op , PnuigiptUit 

217 

1 ,062 

300,00a 

9 

Agricultural Co op , M<-/rano , 

322 

799 

2^5,000 

10 

Agricultural Co-op , Stinto Stcffuio 

8r 

198 

5i,oeio 

II 

Agricultural Co-op , Carraic 

66 

397 

6 5,000 

12 

T,abourtTs’ Co-op , Ravenna 

^,883 

1 430 

1 50,000 

13 

lyabourers’ Co-op,, Castiglionc Ceivi.i . 

232 

610 

200,000 

14 

Iyalx)urer»’ Co-op , Ma'csalombarda 

36 i 

516 

250,000 

15 

Jyftbourcrs* Co-op , Alfousine . 

780 

40 

10,000 

16 

Labourers’ Co-op , Sant ’Alberto 

616 

180 

45,000 

17. l^abourers’ Co-op , I^vezzola . 

394 

90 

20,000 


Total 

6,680 

11,123 

2,613,000 


(3,708 hectares) 


(i) I XK about liCctare 
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No. of 
Membc'is 


b) Consortia or Republican Group : 

I, Autonomus Cou^ortuuti of the Co-operative Socicti( ^ 


of Ravenna . — 

2. New lyabourers’ Co-operative, Sol)borg(> Fratti 790 

3. New ly'ibourers* Co-opciative, Sohborgo Siiffi . ^00 

4. New I, ibourcr s’ Co-operative, Ghibullo . 

3 New Agricullural Co-operative, Silvio * 85 

6. New Agrienltural Co-operative , Castiglione Cei \ ia . 1 ^,6 

7. New Agricultuial Co-operative, S. Zaecaria . 136 

8. New Agrieultural Co operative, Sant’ Alberto ^37 

9. New Agrienltural Co-operative, CampiaiK . . 71 

10. New Agrienltural Co-operative, Cmrm2z<'. I 

1 1 . New Agricultural Co-operative , Ct rvia 1 6 ^ 

12. New Agiieultural Co-operative, Piangi])ane . 237 

13. New Agricultuial Co-operative, vSantoStefano. . J24 


Area ojf 

Value of 

l^nds 

average 

fatmed 

annual 

in totnaiurc 

yield 


Ifiras 


1.745 

200,000 

892 

230,000 

925 

112,000 

1 65 

30,000 

5 (> 

9,000 

J 54 

1 7,000 

100 

19,000 

210 

40,000 

97 

io,ooo 

-218 

7,000 

1 20 

40,000 

122 

30^000 


9 000 


Total 


2 , 8)4 


4,8t)2 75b‘>f><“' 

(1,021 heel. lies) 


Sumjiiaiy 

a) J7soiielich, meml>cis 6, (.Ho — Arc.* in hectan s 3. 70H. — Annual >ie)d 2,613,000 bias, 

b) i 3 societies, menibeih 2,H ^4 -- Area in hcv tares 1,621. — Annual yiebl 753,300 liras. 


Tobil : 30 societies, mcml er^ 0,324 — Area in Ik et arcs 5,129 — Annual yield 3,366,500 liras. 


Here also LukI is generally jiroeuied on leases, of from () to 12 years, 
security being supplied by cautionary payments. But another method 
is also followed, exclusively by .some e'o-operative societies, and by others 
together with the preceding method. This second method Is that of col- 
lective partneisliip, whether on the mHaya^( or the third-share system, to 
which we have already alluded. The duration of anangemeiits of this latter 
kind IS as a rule one year, sometimes two or three. They are inoi^t frequently 
applied where the cultivation of rice, beetroot or tomatoes is in question. 
Heuerally co-operative .societh s prder leases only because they lack the 
capital needed by systems of partnership. Many kinds of crops are grown 
on the lauds cultivated . rice jirevails, but wheat, oats, maize, beetroot, 
tomatoes and uieadlowlaud are also found. The Co-operative Societ}^ of 
Massalombarda glows fruil and early vegetables for exportation on a large 
scale. 

Live slock is Hltle kepi , for the area of nieadowland is restricted and 
mechanical ploughing often takes the phiee of ploughing with animals. 
Machines and implements are largely used and also chemical manures. 
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§ 5. The COLLECTIVK FAXmS IN THE PROVINCE OK PARMA. 

These farms are on the whole of recent date. Their cliief aim is, as it 
is of those elsewhere, to ('oiitend against unemployment which has become 
acute of late 3^ears owing to the diminution of public works. Although as 
yet they are not numerotis it may be coticlndcd that they will develop ra- 
pidly, for the first experiments have had good results as appears from the 
following figurts taken from the balance-sheet for iqi() : 

Table IV. — The Collective Tarms in the Province of Parma. 



of 

con*ti- 

tiition 

Iso of 
member!. 

Capital 

llectaies 

Rent 

Yield 



— 

Liras 

— 

Llr^is 

Liras 

S Dcjiuimo , 

1906 

0 'tO 


3 3.00U0 

5 . 0 (JO,oo 

17,670.56 

Colorno . 

191:: 


27,85^. >0 

10 1 

16,756.00 

5 f>, 533.20 

Fontanel la 

T914 

380 

50,3^5.35 

05 5 (>no 

14,100.00 

55 , 543-<">9 

RavaUese 

101 ^ 

28 


89.0000 

il>,i 7 L 43 

57 , I'M!. 45 

SisSil . 

1913 

1 n 

31 

in() 282 

^L 37 Mo 

94 ,M 4 .i 6 

Ti>tal 


1 95 ^ 

151,077 85 

7765 

75,403.85 

281,723.15 


On the iTth of last rSovembei two other agricultuial to-opeiative so- 
cieties became ac tive, those vSoragna and Biisseto The former took on 
lease three farms, having an aggregate <irea of 148 liectares. for an annual 
rent of 23,300 liras. The latter t(H>k on Icsuse one farm of h 2 hectares rent- 
ed at I5,<K)0 liras a year 

In addition the Co-operative v^ociety ot lk)rgo vSan Donniiio, the old- 
est and most important . has leased .1 not her holdii g of 33 hectares for 4,730 
liras a year ; and in November i(^i8 that of Tontanella will take on the lease 
ot an important holding of ()4 hectares rented at 21 ,000 bias a year. These 
new undertakings account altogether for 337 hectares rented at (>4,230 li- 
ras, and they bring the aggiegate area collectively iarmed up to y()f).yy()^ 
hectares rent(‘d at I3cg()53 liras. 

The first experiment in agiicultuial co operation in this provime is 
owed to the ( asa del Topolo di Por^i^o San Donntno (The House of the Peo- 
ple of Borgo vSan Donnino) whose scheme it was to distribute the yield of 
the land it fanned to its own members. It is worthy of mention that with- 
in three years the yield of this small farm was almost trebled, and that 
while its individual lessee had with difficulty maintained on it a single fa- 
mily of peasants the co-o]>erative society today maintains three families 
on it in mueh better conditions. It is also pertinent to note that when the 
lease fell in the rent was doubled, and that the value of tire land has much 
increased thanks to the co-operative society’s skilled fanning. 

Another flourishing collective farm is that of Ravadesc, which secured 
two holdings on lease in 1913 and which “ healed the wound of unemploy- 
ment ” by ensuring continuous and remunerative w^ork to about thiity 
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families. '' Our chief cause for satisfaction '' — to quote from the admi- 
nistrative council’s report on the year 1917 (i) — is that we were able to 
overcome the gravt difficulties due to the war, siicceding, by means of the 
indefatigable help given by our women and children who worthily replaced 
the labour of their men absent on military service, in cultivating economi- 
cally the holdings which we manage as collective farms We think it is of 
interest to reproduce from this report the society’s financial statement for 
1917, which gives a concrete idea of its working and th^ results it obtains. 

Financial Statement of the year 1917 . 

RiCCElPTS At^unt 

liras 

Produce: Wheal yo hiolchc{ 2 ) quintals 13.488.48 


Maize . . 

27 

137.20 » 

4,83q.2o 

Forage .... 

T38 ') 

843 ()8 » 

14,443.48 

Tomatoes . . . 

6 ^ 

280.38 » 

4.344--3.3 

Beetroot 

9 > 

702 70 >' 

2,513.10 

Oats 

8 > 

25.00 

882.27 

Potatoes . . 

2 >'> 

66 TO » 

1,203.22 

Grapes .... 


t62.()0 )) 

4.887.30 

Beans 


5-45 

217.00 

Wood . . . . 

Cocoons .... 


268.85 ■” 

1 ,381,42 

2,747.71 

Milk 


310.50 quintals 

8,074.50 

Profits ol WarehoUv^e 


1)09.72 


260 biolche 

Total . . 

■ 59.931.73 

(iross pioftts of live stock . . 


28,246.23 

Vaiious resources 


Total . . 

• 4,379.58 

■ 9^.557-54 


(1) La Coopermlon; Agricola, Bologoa, Nos, 6 7, 10 April 1918. 

(2) The Parmesan holca is taken as approximately eqnal to Vo hectare, but In 
reality 3 biolche are needeil to make a hectare 
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Expenditure. 

Labour : 

Members .... 45.540 hours at 0.80 an hour 36,432 — Amount 

Casual ^9-375 ’ 8,125.10 hras 

Extraordiiiar}^ 920 

Fxtra payineiitb 850 46,327.10 

Manures, sulphur, sulphates, etc 7,000.00 

Ploughing, seeds and seeds of 1916 charged to 1917 4»53^*^5 

Stock other than livestock replaced for 1917 

Threshing and pressing . ... 1,263.32 

Seed procured for 1918 .... . 359-2<^ 

Keeping of cocoons 1917 i,4^^3-65 

Packing, transport, jtainting, etc 1,009.12 

65,022.54 

Rent 17.523 

Geneial expenses 7,172.48 

24,695.48 

Total . . . 89.718.02 

Net profit . . . 2.839.52 

Balance . . . 92,557.54 

Amount 

Society’s capital. — 

liras 

Paid“Up capital 3,850.00 

Reserve funds 2,347.21 

Thrift funds 1,654.20 

Total . . , 7,851.41 


If these items of receipt and expenditure be compared with those re- 
corded before the society holding ccdlcctive farms was formed, it is found 
that today the holdings produce about three times as much as they did 
before such formation ; that 28 families live on them receiving wages at a 
rate far higher than the ordinary rate, while previously hardly five families 
lived oil them with difficulty ; and that the landowner, who previously 
made & marginal profit of no more than 9,000 liras a year, corresponding 
to a rent of about 35 liras a biolca, now receives a rent of more than 65 liras 
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a biolca. This is proof that agiicultural co-operation beyond consider- 
ably improving the economic conditions enjoyed by tillers of the soil and 
healing the woniid of unemployment, increases the revenue of landowners 
and the yield of the land 

The Co-operative v^ociety of Fontanella is also important. It now 
leftses three holdings and its chief merit consists in its introduction into them 
of great improvements, secured by an enormous expenditure on manures 
and by an organization of the land. 

The Co“0])crative vSocieties of vSissa and Cedorno woik admirably in 
every respect, as regards both their management and their technique. 

These notes suffice to show the importance which the movement re- 
presented by the collective farms sc'cms to lx eitsliised to accpiiit in the pro- 
vince of Parma, where the agricultural eo ojieialive societies reccmtly con- 
stituted a proviiu'ial federation. 

§ (), ThIC COlJvICCTIVJv PARM.S IN IHK PROVlNCr: OK BOKOPtNA. 

Por this gioup of collective farms we ha\e tile data eontained in the 
following suniniaiy which refer's to twelve s(X'ieti('s belonging to the" P>olo- 
gnese Provincial Consort iinn of Agrieultiual Co-operativ* vSocieties (i). 

Outside this eonsortiiiin Ihete is tht‘ impoitaiit Co-operative v^ociety 
of Molinella which cennpi ises some hundreds f)f members . and has obtained 
on its rice fields a yield of ()o ([uintals of i ice the hectare, thus beating every 
other record in this partieulai. The CorqKrativa* vSocicty oi l^olognimi 
di Crcvalcore, which has latterly altainc d to a cvitain devi lojmient, also does 
not belong to the consoitimn. 

The agricultural co-o])crativc societies i this province generally pro- 
cure* land to cultivate* liv means of contracts of lease* for a term e)f fjom foin 
to twedve yeais, sometimes, in the ease of rice feldsfof one year only, band- 
law'neis are secured by the* })rocluct and therefore a cantiotiary ])ayment is 
Tarely made. The great majority of the lands are planted with rice. 

Tlie Hoh'giiese- faiiiis are amoi g those which have suecex-*deei le^ast 
well. A lack of good direction and management ; a want of discipline 
aifiong the members who have cdaiined from tlieir own co-operative socie- 
ties higher wages than those given by private* p.*rsons; (onsnlerable risks 

(i) This consortiiirn on f)cccinl>er loi / lonrlcen co haviiijt.’; 

a subsi-rihcd oajnLil ot S,!6”> liT.i*- In this y<*ar it look nu Rase iroiii the iiiaiuu'.cinent (»f the 
hospitals ten lioldiiiL,'-' ha\ in^ an aca’^'^’^ate area ol 77 <> tornafun (a Bolognese loniatnra .?<^ho 
scinare iiietre-v) lor a yeail v rent ol p',<;02 liras. The hohlinx^ wei e then c(*ded to the co-opera- 
tive Societies of Calcara aivl Kiiiniaz/.o Moreover in ipj 7, for the first time since it wa.s forin- 
e*ii, the coDsortunn became active in the sphere of collective ]<nrc hasing, supply inj’ to eleven 
eoiisorted eo operalivt* societies more than 4,soo qnint<ils of mineral and organic nuuiuTes. 
about 40 quintals of icvtili/t'rs, 120 quintals of seed potatoes, mote than 400 quintals o-f 
combustibles, and tvo tractors ordercfl by theco operative societies ol An/ola and Baricella* 
Finally it established the foundations of an oftiee oi accounts intended to keep the books 
of co-operative societies which has e not the means to do IhF for theinselx cs 
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Tabi,E V. — Co-operative societies belonging to the Provincial Consoriitm. 



Year 

Nuraber 

Area of land 
culUvaitfd 
in tot nature 


of 

of 

^rx zoSosq. 


cdiistitntion 

meraliers 

met tew) 

I. Agricultural Co-operative Soci<ty in 
Altedo (Malalbergo) 

1906 


8(>() 

2. Production ami En bout Co-ope mil \(. »So- 
cit'tj of San Venanzioaud San Vin- 
cenzo di Oallieni 

F 

3^3 

no 

3. Agricultural Co-opt rati\c Sot h ty t>f 
vSan Pietro in Ousale 


09 ^ 

«(.7 

4. Agricultural Co-operative Sot t ly nf 
Medicina 

I (>07 

600 

1 , 31 )0 

3. Agricultural am) I.abom Ct> opt iati\ t , 
Sfjciety t)f Aiizola Ivmilia ..... 

I (>lo 

20(1 

t)i() 

6 Agricultural Ct)~operative Sot .(•i> cf 
CrespelUuio and adjacent communes 
(headtiuarleis in Calcara di Cre- 
spelJano) 

mi-i 

5 r 

\ 

<12 2 

7. Agricultuml Co oi)tiali\c Sot 0 1\ ti 
Tillers of the Soil in Miii< rlro . 

t) 

sn 

226 

ft Agneultnral Coo^h iati\ e StKitty ni 

San Critirgio tli Pi»UK) • 

» 

1 1 

I 33 

Q. Agricultural Co o]K‘rativc Sotitt\ .11 
vSaul’Agata Bolognese 


1 1 

1 ,23(3 

lo Agritubnral Co>operati\c Sot'K(\ of 
Jtudrio, (heatltpiarleis in Maddukna 
di Cazzmit) 

101 3 

T 7 

393 

11. Agricultural Co-t>pciaii\ e Sotitt.v <1 
Tillers of tht‘ Stjil in Barit'ella . . . 

] 01 0 

^ 3 

T,21^ 

12 Agricultural Co-o])erativa St cic,}- in 
Piuinazzo di Caslelfranco ... 


It) 

3 iH 

TtJial . . 


2.790 

8,017 (0 

resulting on the almost exclusive cultivation <i rice 

; high interest payable 

oil debts ; and much eom})etitioii for the lands to be let aee( 

>11 nl for the 


fact that in this province the agricultural co-operatives societies have ob- 
tained less good results thcau 4jlsewhei(‘, 

§ 7. ThK FACIIJTIKS KXJOY1:d by LABOX^RERS’ CO-OPERATIVIC SOCIETIES 
IN THE MATTER OF EEASINi; STATE I ANDS. 

We caniiot conclude this article on the collective farms of Italy without 
noting that in response to a former resolution the decree-law No. 1676 (2) 
of 20 vSeptember 1917 has made opportune provision for facilitating the let- 

(1) About 4580 acres. 

(2) See Gazfftla tlffkialt’ (h>l Rtgn(^ d'lialta, Rome, No 2*^3, 26 October 1017. 
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ting of State lands to labourer’s co-operative societies. The facilities iii 
question allow leases of properties as to which private contracts may be 
made to be granted to agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative 
societies of labour and production on much more liberal terms than those 
which normally have force. Every limitation on the amount of rents has 
in fact been removed, and the duration of lease.s has been extended to nine 
years with permission to the government to extend them yet further where 
a lease involves an obligation on the lessees to execute works of improve- 
ment or specified woiks. 

By the same decree si)ecial facilities were gianted to co-operative so- 
cieties in the matter of giving security and guarantees for the obligations 
they assumed, these securities being limited to a fit and proportionate sum 
which ean be paid as an addition to the annual rent. It is hoiked that 
these societies will thus be protected fiom easy exploitation by usuiens or 
the nece^ssity of obtaining large advaneVs of capital, and from the con- 
seqtiea t ijijuiy to the eeonomy of their farms. 

I'lnall)^ the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation has indubit- 
ably c o^ tributed to givii g a new and vigorous impulse to this original form 
of agricultural co-opeiation in Italy in that it lias supplied societies with the 
capital they j^ced ; as has the Office of Inspection ai d Assistance of Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies with its care for their correct administrative 
and technical working ; the Commercial Agency of Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societies with its piovision for their supply of machines, implements, 
manures and other material necessary to farmii g ; and the National Fe- 
deration of Agricultural Co-operative vSocieties (i) which has co-ordinated 
and regulated the movement in Italy for forming collective farms. 


(i) FcJt the oiigiti and vvorkinj; of tlie«^e four bodies sec oiir earlier issues 
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BRITISH INDIA 


THE of CO-OPERATION IN ic»i 6-1917 — From S>tatements showing Pf ogress 

of ^hc Co-opetanve Movemint in India during the year iot6 1917, oflicial publication of the 
Lioveiument of India, 


The following tables show the general position of co*opeiative socie- 
ties of all kinds in British India at the end of the financial year 1916-17. 
The figures do not include the province of Delhi, the North-West Frontier 
Province or Balucliistan , where the co-ojierative movement has as yet made 
iittle progress. Figures for the native States of Mysore and Baroda are 
Included. 

Tabee I. — Number and membership of co-operative societies 

in all India. 

1906-07 I 1911-ia 1915-16 1916-17 

Kind of society [Number I Number Number! Number Number Number 

of I of I of of of \ot of 

societies societies I members | societies' members | societies' members 


Central (including 
Provincial Banks 
and Unions) , 


2.774 

120 

11.361 

605 

53.078 

757 

84,141 

Agricultural (inclu- 
ding catUe insu- 
rance and reinsu- 
rance societies) . . 

740 

54.469 

7.562 

324,860 

18,051; 

717.163 

21,070 

i 784,576 

Non-agriculturiil . . 

89 

33.601 

495 

67,097 

1,019 

148.195 

1,209 

176.708 

Total . . 

843 

90,844 

8.177 

403.318 

19.675 

1 

918,4361^*3,036 

1,045*425 


3 
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The unions other than banking unions, that is to say the super\nsing 
unions, iiumberM 405 in 1916-1917 as against 361 in 1915-1916. In 1916-1917 
the total number ol banks was 262, as against 244 in the previous year ; 
their total membersliip was 76,195, as against 47,776 in 1915-1916; and 
their working capital Rs 480 lakhs as against Rs. 400 lakhs in 1915-1916 
Their net profit increased to Rs. 8,68,705 

The number of agricultural societies, other than the societies insuring 
and reinsuring live stock (i), was 20,725 as against 17,729 in 1915-1916. 
Their members at the end of I916-IQ17 numbered 784,252 ; their capital 
amounted to Rs. 596 lakhs ; and their profits to Rs. 17,75,815, as against 
a profit of Rs. 6,56,379 made by the non-agricultural societies. 


Table II — Number and membership of co-operative socieites by provinces 

( 1916 - 17 ). 


Province 

Central 
(including 
Provincial 
Banks 
and ITnions) 

8 1 Number 
of 

"I mem> 

1 2 S i bers 

l!B 1 

Agricultural 
(including cattle 
insurance and 
reinsurance 
societies) 

Number 1 Number 
of I of 

! societies members 

agr 

if 

Non- 

icultural 

^ Number 1 
of 

members | 

IVLiclras ... 

1 

1 

71 

3,666 

1 

I i 

1 l,92i| 118,939 

224 

i 

1 43,001 

Bombay . . 

30 

-^,561 

1,095 80,762 

182 

47.695 

Bengal .... 

60 

6,905 

2,858 110961 

169 

25.58* 

Bihai and Orissa . 

27 

2,407 

1,337 

56,200 

65 

10,106 

TTiiite<l Provinces 

59 

7.999 

^,008 

1 102,312 

179 

6.921 

I’lmjab . . . . j 

411 4,473 

3.417 

129,544 

37 

1 4,228 

Burma . ... 

2II 

4.465 

2.310 

46.263 

54 

1 5,002 

Central Proviiices . . 

219 

47.3i<> 

3,303 

53,497 

105 

2,319 

Aesam 

12 

957 

3*3 

16,732 

19 

2,011 

Coorg 

— 

— 

34 

2,781 

— 

— 

Ajmer .... 

5 

1,072 

372 

12,848 

— 

— 

1 

Total (British India) . i 

735 

81,821 

1 

19,968 

730.839 

1,034 

146,865 

M3^ore 

18 

1,992! 

812 

45,021 

144 

27,893 

Baroda 

4 

328 

290 

8,716 

31 

1,950 

Total (Native States) . 

22 

2,320 

1,102 

53.737 

175 

29,843 

Grand Total 

! 

757 

84,1411 

1 

21,070 

784.576 

1,209 

176,708 


lotal 


1 Number Number 
of of 

' societies members 


2.210 

L 307 

3,087 

I, 42 Q 

3,246 

3»495 

2.575 

3.627 

344 

34 

377 


974 

325 


165,606 

131,018 

* 43.448 

68,713 

117,232 

138,245 

55*730 

103,132 

19,700 

2,781 

13,920 


21 , 737 ' 959,525 


74,906 

10,994 


1,299 85,900 

23,0361 1,045,425 


(I) See page 383 
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Table III — Working capital for all India 



1 1906-07 j 

1 

iyiI-12 

1 I9I5*i6 

I 

1916 17 


1 1 

1 ' 


Ra I 

I 

jrF "" 

Share capital paid up 

1 1 

1 5,55.305} 

52,58,037 

1,77.69,879 

2,12,23,325 

I/)an«i and deposits from mem- 
bers . 

5 i 7 <>. 025 l 

65,07,698 

67,37,579 

79.00,583 

Do from individUids not 
members 

i 

6,56,992' 

88,39,777 1 

3.35,33,561 

3,88,37,126 

Do from societies * 

*(i) 2,40,425(1; 

11,10,41,533 

i 

26,19,925 

32,29.597 

Do from Provindal or Central 
Banks . . . 

— 1 

— 

1 

3,31,27,874 

4,01,72,550 

Do from Government 

2,84,738 

9,54,863 

15,98,705' 

17,24,859 

Btseivt fund 

58,598* 

9.92,454 

78,79,626 

92,04,138 

Total . . 

23,71.683 

3,35,74,162 

i 10,32,67,149 

12,22,92,180 


{!) Xncludes loans from Provincial or Central Banks 
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CANADA 

I. amendment of the AGRICUETURAE SOCIETIES’ ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN — 
The AgftcuUural Gazette of Canada, VoK 5, No 4, Ottawa, Apiil 1918, 

The Agricultural Societes' Act of Saskatchewan has been amended in 
order to provide for boys' and girls* clubs and farmers* clubs which will 
encourage the manual and domestic training of the young and promote the 
formation of school gardens and gopher and weed clubs. The miiiimumage 
of persons entitled to sign an application for the organijia ^ion of an agricul- 
tural society has been changed from eighteen to twelve years. Persons may 
become life memliers of agricultural societies by paying $ 15 to the funds of 
these ; and if fifty or more life members are secured by a society it will le- 
ceive a grant equal to half the amount it has received as life members' fees. 

Several changes have been made as to government grants. The mem- 
bership grant is now 25 cents for each membei of a society having a member- 
ship between 100 and 150, and 50 cents for each member of one having a 
membership between 150 and 200 To earn these grants societies must be 
repre.sented at the annual agricultural societies' convention. A grant will 
be made of half the amount of the prizes paid in connection with competi- 
tions and agricultural shows and seed fairs. If a society wliich received 
its chiirter before i November i()i7 Ikis existed for less than five years, a 
grant will be made equal to two thirds of the amount of prizes paid in con- 
nection with exhibitions and competitions for the first five years for which 
tliis society is organized. A grant of not more than luilf the sums paid on 
providing six^akers and not more than $ 25 will be made to societies which 
hold at least five meetings for the dissemination of agricultural knowledge. 
The total amount of the grants, exclusive of the life membership grant, must 
not in any year exceed $ 750, except in towns having a population of 3,000 
where their limit is $2,000. 


♦ ♦ 

2. THE JUNIOR FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT ASOCIAlTONS IN ONTARIO — Duncan 
(R, 9 ) in llie Agneullural Gazette of Canada, Voi 5, No |, Ollawti, April igi8 

In the past few years the district repiesentatives of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been conducting in their res^iective counties agri- 
cultural courses of from four to six weeks for faimers' sons between the ages 
of sixteen and tliirty. Very encouraging results have been obtained, and 
the idea was formed of grouping these young men in permanent organiza- 
tions. At the beginning of 1918 there were therefore 82 Junior Farmers* 
Associations in existence and their total membership was 1,521. 

The object of these associations is to arouse a deeper, more permanent 
and more intelligent interest in all that pertains to agriculture in its broad- 
est sense. 

From the model constitution which has been drafted for an association 
further details can be gathered : 
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I. This association shall be known as the... Junior Farmers' Im- 
provement association. 

“2. The object of the association shall be to create a deeper and more 
permanent interest in the agricultural life of the district : a) by the dissemi- 
nation of agricultural learning among its members leading to improved farm 
methods ; 6) by conducting competitions, such as the acre profit competi- 
tion, in the production of field crops ; c) by conducting competitions such 
as the feeding of hogs for profit, dairy profit and baby beef competitions, 
in the production of live stock ; d) by arranging for live stock judging com- 
petitions at the local fall fairs ; e) by conducting simple experiments on the 
farm in cow testing, commercial fertilizers, spraying, pruning and thinning, 
under drainage, apiculture, poultry, etc ; j) by the introduction of better 
varieties of farm crops. 

“ 3. The officers of the association shall consist of a president, vdee- 
presideiit, secretary-treasurer, a committee of management and two audi- 
tors. 

''4. The association year sffiill commence the first day of March 
of each year. 

5. The association shall hold at least two meetings each yeai, and, 
if possible, monthly meetings. The meetings shall be held at or near the 
place where the course in agriculture was conducted. 

“ 6. The membership of the association shall be limited to those 
who attended the course in agiiculture arranged by the local Department of 
Agriculture 

“ 7. Any bona fide farmer under 30 years of age may become an as- 
sociate member of the association. 

“ 8 Each member shall be notified in writing of all meetings of 
the association at least five days previous. 

An annual membership fee of 25 cents shall be levied 


♦ 

3. THE ORG.WIZATION OI* CO-OEERATIVK ElVF STOCK MARKETINO ASSOCIA- 
TIONS — Thompson (W. W ), Suix;rinlcndfnt of Co-operative OrKaiussatlonb, Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture, in Partner's Advocato and Homo Journal, Vol. 

No 2326, Winnipeg, 20 Februar.v 1918 

With a view to encouraging agricultuial co-operation, the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture has drawn up a set of model by-laws 
which societies can use, modifying them to suit their local conditions. 

The chief provisions of these by-laws are as follows : 

1. All members who desire to market stock through the organization 
shall report to the manager the kinds of stock, and the number of each 
kind, which they desire to market, and the approximate date at which the 
"^animals will be ready to be marketed. 

2. When live stock sufficient to make a full carload has been reported 
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as ready for market, the manager shall order a car and shall notify each mem- 
ber having stock listed of the date and hour at which such stock is to be 
delivered for loading. 

3. In addition to performing the duties assigned to him by the consti- 
tution, the manager shall be at the stockyard on the dates and at the hours 
assigned for the delivery of stock, and shall receive, weigh and mark the 
animals and load them on the cars. He shall have charge of, and direct 
the sale of, all consignments, receive all money for them, and pay it to the 
consigners, less his commission and all other expenses incurred in making 
the consignment. When so directed he shall send the money by mail to 
the consigners. He shall furnish a statement to every consigner showing the 
net weight of his consignment, the price received for it, and the expenses in- 
curred in marketing it. H<^ shall keep on file all statements received from 
the commission firm selling the stock, and keep a record of the number of 
cars consigned and the amount of stock in them. 

4. The manager shall receive as compensation for his services a commis- 
sion of... cents per hundred pouiids on the net weight at the final market of 
all stock marketed through the avssociation, from which commission he shall 
pay foi all extra lielp used in handling or loading the stock and defray any 
travelling expenses incurred in marketing the consignments. He shall 
however have the right to charge for any expenditure on foods, bedding, 
material for making partitions to sej)aratc the stock in the cars, etc. 

5. Out of the receipts from the sale of every consignment there shall 
be deducted ...cents (three cents suggested) on every hundred pounds in 
weight of hogs or sheep, and.,, cents (two cents suggested) 011 every hundred 
pounds of cattle, and the aruouuls so deducted shall be placed in such char- 
tered bank as the directors may direct and shall constitute a fund to be 
used for paying losses that may occur through injury to stock in the asso- 
ciation’s hands, or to buy office .supplies, postage stamps, or such equipment 
as the association may require. 

(). Any consigner whose stock has been accidentally injured while in 
the hands of the association shall receive for it the full price as though it 
Lad not been injured, and shall be liable for the regular rates of expense on 
the consignment. The payment of damages shall be based on a statement 
made by the commission firm having charge of the .sale of the consignment, 
which statement shall show the amount received for the injured animal and 
the amount which would have been received for it had it not been injured. 
No damages shall be paid for an animal not in a healthy condition when re- 
ceived at the local yards by the manager. 

7. Animals will be accepted from and sold for non-members upon the 
same conditions as members, except that double insurance fees will be 
charged on them. 

Iffie Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has also arranged to 
supply stock marketing associations with forms or which to record their bu- 
siness for one year. 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE JEWISH AGRICUETURAl, AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOaETY 
IN 1917 (i) — F10211 the socitty’s annual report for 1917 

In conformity with the wishes which were expressed by the government 
of the United States even before the conntry entered the war, the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society has, like other organizations which 
have agricultural development as their object, made every effort to in- 
duce its members to increase their production of foodstuffs. It has met with 
success, Jewish agriculturists have obtained, in particular, abundant po- 
tato and maize harvests. 

The Farm Loan Department did a large business. During 1917 the 
loans which it made numbered 389, as against 386 in 1916. They included 
however 74 loans made in the spring as a war measure to enable farmers to 
increavSe planting by buying seeds and fertilizers. The deduction of these 
loans makes the number granted in 1917 less than in the previous year. 
The fact is an evidence of the stronger financial position of the farmers and 
the better facilities for credit. It is partly to be imputed to the activity of 
the Federal Land Banks which have rendered first mortgages at reasonable 
rates of interest possible. The loans granted by the Jewish Agricultmal and 
Industrial Aid ^ciety in 1917 amounted to 8 209,453 as against S 229,827 
in 1916. On 31 December 1917 outstanding loans amounted to 8995,085. 
Repayments on farm loans in 1917 amounted to 8202,665, or 820,503 
more than in 1916 and much more than in any previous year. 

The following table shows the jHirposes for which loans vtere chiefly 
granted : 


Purpose of loans 

Numbei 
of loans 

Percent 

Purchase of a farm. 

' 2<» 

7 

Purchase oi equipment . 

1 

20 

Buildings and repairs of bml lings . 


II 

Paying off of mortgages and other debts 

1 108 

28 

Woiking capita* 

1 96 

25 

Tobil 

j 

• 1 389 i 

100 


Of the 389 loans granted in 1917, 32 were made on first mortgags, 157 
on second mortgages, 83 on third mortgages, 20 on fourth mortgages, 3 
on fifth mortgages, 6 on chattel mortgages or other collaterals, 14 on the 
purchase contracts of farms bought from the society. The remaining 74, 


(i) See our issues foi Scptembei 1015 {Monthly Bulldtn of Economic and Social ! nielli- 
genet.) and May 1917. 
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which were oia unsecured notes, were the loans for seeds and manures to 
which we have already referred. 

Tl\e Farm Labour Bureau met with mote success than in 1916. It 
placed 1,529 men as against 1,466 in 1916. In its ten years of existence it 
has placed altogether 8,527 men. 

The Co-operative Purchasing Bureau secured a turnover of $18,530, 
namely over ^^4,000 more than in 1916. 

The campaign for the organization of National Farm Loan Associations 
under the Fedcial Farm Loans Act brought about real results, for it was in- 
strumental in the foundation of 19 associations in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Jersey. These associations have altogether 360 
Jewish and other members who applied in 1917 for loans amounting to 
$1,085,685. Seven of these associations had received charters on 31 Decem- 
ber 1917. Three further National Farm Loan Associations were organized, 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, respectively, on the initia- 
tive of the farmers themselves. 

The society nourishes the co-o|ierative spirit among its members thus 
both maintaining existing co-operative associations in good condition and 
encouraging the foundation of others. The Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Company of Sullivan and Adjoining Counties, New York, had altogether 
81,314,110 of insurance in force in 1917. The Colchester (Connecticut) 
Farmers' Produce Compan}^ which also was founded by Jewish farmers) 
had a turnover of about $50,000 in 1917. 
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Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INI'ORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT' IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITIvSH INDIA 

TUB orERATlONS OF SOCIETIES FOR THE INSUKANCE AND RBINSXTRANCE OF 
CATTEE IN 1016-17 — i^itjtcmcnis showing Prosin*ii> of the Co opnaitvc MovcwciU in 
India during the Ycai igi6 17 

During 1016-17 the operations of the co-operative cattle insurance so- 
cieties became more important. The total insured value passed from 
Rs. 3,01,775 in 1915-it) to Rs. 3,10,663 in 1916-17. Moreover the number 
of societies which was 321 in 1915-16 was 344 in 1916-17. 

The following table resumes the situation of these co-operative socie- 
ties in the different ])rovinces : 


Tabi.E I — Cooperative insurance societies. 



Bombay! Bengal 

United 

Provinces 

Burma 

Coorg 

Total 

1916-17 

Total 

I 9 i 4 'r 5 

Number of societies , . . 

0 4 

1 

I 

1 

1 

324 

lo 

344 

321 

Insured valtie . . 

Rs — 

45 

1,207 

3,04,84814,563' 3 , 10 , ^<>3 

3 , 01,775 

Premiums collected . . 

Supplementary contributions 


9 

33 

15,758 

4,606 

20,406 

14,069 

collected 

Numt)cr of animals: 


— 


■ 

2,084 

2,084 

1.5S8 

I) insured . . . . , 

- 

2 

67 

0,135 

565 

9,769 

1 8,821 

2) lost . . 


- 

2 

146 

143 

291 

187 

Claims paid . ... 

— 

— 

— 

3,517 

1,604 

5 A 2 I 

1,749 

Cost of management 

» 5 

. 

-- 

529 


534 

255 

Fimds ill hand at end of year 

» 45 

26 

705 

j 8,477 

5,086 

24,339 

1 15,943 

Amount of risk reinsured . 
Premiums paid for reinsu 

— 

— 


Rsi, 43.320 

* — “ 

D 43.320 

1,13,180 

ranee , . 

— 

— 

— - 

7,656 

— 

7A36 

4,022 

_ 



_ 


_ 

__ 1 

f 

^ 


(i) Enj^^aged in collecting capital. 
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Burma, aS is seen, leads where the co-operative insurance of cattle is 
concerned, for 324 out of the 344 societies are in this province. As regards the 
business done by the central reinsurance societies all available information 
IS condensed in the following table 


T\bii II ( eniral routs Hr anu soctihes (Burma) 


X916 17 I 1915 16 


Number of societies 


I 

I 

Numl^ of affiliated societies 


324 1 

305 

Froporti u of risk of affiliated societits remsuied j 


^ 1 


Amount of ns I'Cinsurcd | 

Rs ] 

43, 320 1 

1,13,050 

Premiums collected 

» 

-,656 

! 4,022 

NnmVer <t annnals co\ertd b\ <iffiUated societiei 


6^88 

6 209 

Number of mmi.il'i lo**! 


1 46 

r 

Claims pud to affiliattd societies 

Rs 

I 144 

247 

Cost ol immagement 

)> 

39'^ 

148 

1 

^ f»enera] fund 

u 

8 361 

2,113 

1 und=: in hind at tiid (f \cir 

f Rcser\ c fund 

» 

1,5^3 

I ‘>13 

Government subscni turns loans, etc 


— 

— 


CANADA 

INSURANCB \UAINS 1 IIAII, IN SASKAICHKWAN IN 1017(1) —The Public Strmci 

Monlhly, Vol VI, No. 7 Keglna, Fcbiuiry 1918 

A statement of the income received in piemiums and of the indemnities 
paid in 1917 by the various companies underwnting insurance against hail 
in the province of Saskatchewan has been prepared by the Supenntendeiit 
of Insurance It shows that $2,203,492 27 were received as premiums 
for insurance of this kind while the indemnities paid amounted to 33 8 per 
cent of that sum or $744,902 45 We reproduce figures, which are sub- 
lect to correction, tor the vanous companies. 

(i) Cf our issues for May 1917, Pp. 37 *<S; August 1917, p 25; November 1917, p 27 
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Company 

Premiums 

lyOsacs 

Acadia Fire Insurance Company . . . 

% 60,905.68 

8 11,828.34 

British America Assurance Company . 

69,446.20 

20,570.21 

British Crown Assurance Corporation . 

308,372.81 

51 , 373-93 

Canadian Indemnity Company .... 

145,832.86 

32,593.98 

Canada Hail Insurance Company , . . 

49 . 475 -Q 7 

12,359-30 

Canada Security Insurance Company . 

112,258.60 

13,800.49 

Connecticut Fire Insurance Company . 

102,696.79 

32,827.91 

Dominion Fire Insurance Company . . 

77,489.97 

17,117.09 

I^xcess Insurance Company 

192,075.00 

47,963.11 

(keat North Insurance Company . . . 

89,449.00 

19,491-73 

Home Insurance Companv 

293,603.86 

64.787-73 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company . . 

182,332.57 

71,506.28 

Middle West Insurance Company . . . 

54,282.01 

12.633.65 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters . . 

47 - 279-.19 

11,320.87 

New York Fire Underwriters .... 

=>.5.836.77 

46,515.80 

Rochester Underwriters 

vSt. Paul I'ire and Marine Insurance 

94 . 334-.}.3 

20,208.40 

Companv 

109,032.25 

100,583.94 

Winnipeg Fire UnderwTiters 

23.355-16 

2,320 43 

Westchester I'ire Insurance Company . 

1 - 55 , 434-05 

26,344 00 


$2,203,493.27 

$744,002.45 


If to these figures be added those representing the pa5ruients, amount- 
ing approximately to $930,000, made to the Municipal Hail CommivSsion, 
and the claims for $830,000 which this commission paid, it is seen that in 
1917 protection against hail cost the people a little more than three million 
dollars and that they received one and a half million dollars in indemnities 

Figures published by the Insurance Department of Alberta show 
that in that province, where the premium rate is much higher than in 
vSaskatchewan, the hail companies received $1,786,101.02 and paid out 
$1,148,438.75. 

SWiTZERIvAHD . 

j. THJ^; insurance of PKi^SIN the canton of VATTD — VAamoUon tninest, 

lyocanio, Mauh T<jih, No 12 

In January of last year a society insuring agaimst moitality among 
hogs was founded in the canton of Vaud ; and within the first year, which 
ended on 24 February 1918, the usefulness of this institution and the 
favourable reception accorded to it and to the services it rendered had 
become clear. If a casualty occur the member who suffers is reimbursed for 
the whole produci; of the animal he loses to the extent of at least 80 
per cent, of its value. 

The society's turnover in its first year of business amounted to 120,000 
francs. 
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Every im mber is bound to pay an entrance fee of 50 centimes for each 
of his pigs. The insurance premium is one franc a year for pigs kept for 
fattening, 5 francs for these kept for breeding. 

In view of the excellent results of this experiment the foundation of 
similar societies insuring pigs in other cantons is to be anticipated. 




2. COMPULSORY INSURANCE OF LIVE STOCK IN 1916. — Chfomqm d'auncnliufi 
ci (Vtndu<itHe iaittire Fribourg, 20 October 1917. 

During 1916 there was compulsory insurance in 178 circles and it 
covered 78,152 heads of insured live stock. Since voluntary insurance in 
seven circles covered 1,358 heads of live stock, there were altogether 79,505 
heads of insured cattle which benefited by the State subsidies. 

The data as to insurance in the circles in which it had been declared 
to be compulsory are as follows : 


Animals insured 78,152 

Value of insured animals Fi 

Animals lost 

Value of lost animalb > 

Product of the skins etc > 

Indemnities allotted ' 

Premiums of the insured ) 

Expenses of administration ... > 

Cantonal and federal subsidy 


477i3>973 — 


1,083,192 — 
636,649.98 
158,447.63 

85.077.88 

22.343.88 
117,228 — 


The data as to insurance in the circles in which it was voluntar\^ are 
the following : 


Animals insured ^>353 

Value of insured animals Fr, 749,610 — 

Animals lost 45 

Value of lost animals 23,500 — 

Product of the skins etc 13,839.60 

Indemnities allotted 4*932 — 

Premiums of the insured 1,972.41 

Expenses of administration » 643.30 

Cantonal and federal subsidy » 1,0x4.75 

The comparison of these data gives the following conclusions: 
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Comparative data. 

Compelteil Circles 


Mortality 2.52 % 

Product of the skins etc. (% of the 

insured value) 58.78 % 

Average rate of premium for 100 

francs of insured value 0.18 fr. 

Expenses of administration per head o.2Q » 

Indemnities allotted 158,447.63 » 

Subsidies , 117,228 — » 


Free Circles 

3-33 % 

58.89 % 

0.25 fr. 
0.47 » 
4.932.— » 
1,014.75 » 


In the 185 circles in which the insurance was active the expenses (in- 
demnities to the insured and expenses of administration) amounted to 
186,358.01 francs, and 205,293.04 francs were received in subsidies and 
premiums. 

This result was obtained in the circles compelled to insure by means 
of an average premium of 18 centimes for every 100 francs of insured va- 
lue, while in the circles where insurance was voluntary the average rate 
of the premium was 25 centimes. 

The circles were distributed as follows over the various districts : 


Compelled Circles, 




Circles 

Animals 

Subsidies 

Sarine. . . 


46 

17,700 

26.550— Fr. 

Singine . . 


30 

21,449 

32,173-50 ’> 

Gruy^re . . 


18 

7.871 

11,806.50 » 

Lac .... 



26 

12,500 

18,750— » 

Gl&ne. . . 


T 4 

5,568 

8,352— » 

Broye . . . 


39 

11.949 

17.923-50 » 

Veveysc . 


5 

1.115 

1,672.50 » 


Total . 

M 

00 

78,152 

117,228 — Fr. 



Free Circles, 





Ch-cles 

Animal^; 

Subsidies 

Gruyere . . 


. . 2 

262 

275.50 Fr. 

Gldne. . . 


• • 4 

557 

417-75 » 

Veveyse . . 


. . I 

434 

325-50 » 


Total . 

■ • 7 

1,353 

1,014.75 Fr. 
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Recapitulation. 

Circles Animals Subsidies 

Sarine 46 17,700 26,550 — Fr. 

Singine 30 21,449 32, 173-50 >' 

Gruyire 20 8,233 12,078 — » 

Lac 26 12,500 18,750 — » 

Gl&ne 18 6,125 8,769.75 » 

Broye 39 11,949 i 7 . 923 - 5 o » 

Veveyse 6 1,519 1,998— » 

Total . . . 185 70,505 118,242.75 Fr. 


In four circles no losses were found to have occurred among the live 
stock. In 61 the subsidies sufficed to pay all the indemnities assigned. 
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EGYPT. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON SEED TO CULTIVATORS. 

soimct: : 

The agricultural Journal of Egypt, VoI VII, pp 154 to 170 and 222 Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Government Press, Cairo, 1917- 

We noticed in 1917 an attempt on the part of the Egyptian government 
to distribute cotton seed in order to counteract the reduction in the produc- 
tion of cotton, which was causing uneasiness, by weakening or removing its 
its causes (i). We observed that if the experiment gave the expected re- 
sults the distribution would be improved and would be extended so as to 
include a larger part of the country and more numerous kinds of seeds. It 
was decided to close the financial account of the distribution every five 
years ; and for the first quinquennial period, that from 1911 to 1916, it 
is possible now to give the figures. These shew how useful is this method 
of granting credit for short terms to small cultivators. 

After the experimental distribution of 1910-1911, distributions of 
two kinds were made during the following years : an ordinary distribution 
of good seed to small cultivators, and a distribution within the State Do- 
mains of selected seeds to the largest and most careful cultivators in the 
country. This latter distribution was discontinued in 1915-1916, but the 
supply to the small cultivators, who were most in need of this measure of 
thrift, was fortunately continued. 

The following figures show the importance of these distributions : 


Ordinary distri- 

1911-12 
atdebs (•) 

1912-13 

ardebs 

1913-14 

ardebs 

1914-15 

ardebs 

1913-16 

ardebs 

bution . ... 

39.578 

81.937 

126,152 

44,630 

81,321 

Distribution in 
State Domains . 

2,395 

6,209 

2,513 

1,146 



The interruption of the distribution of seed to the large cultivators in 
the State Domains had therefore, relatively, only a slight importance. It 
nearly doubled between 1912 and 1913 ; but almost at once afterwards a 
series of difficulties arose by which it was very much impeded. We will 

(1) See our issue {Bulletin des Institutions Aconontiques et Sociaks] tot March 191 2. 

(2) Ardeb 5.445 bushels. 
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refe to it later in order to explain the manner in which the system it repre- 
i>ents should develop. As regards the ordinary distribution, it has dealt 
with a quantity of seeds which was more than tripled in the first three years 
but was inevitably modified by the outbreak of w^ar. However this distri- 
bution will certainly be maintained : it is seen that in iqi5-i()t(> it had al- 
ready recovered to some extent from the shock of the war, for in this year 
as much w^as distributed as in iC)i2-iqij. This is a sure sign that the 
government’s plan supplied a need. As gradually the cotton area returns 
to its normal dimensions the distribution of seed will regain its importance, 
for it has not lost any of its popularity among cultivators. 

The scheme for the ordinar}' distribution is an outcome of the improvi- 
dence of tha fellahin (i). They usually buy very inferior seed, merely be- 
cause it is cheap ; and the inferior quality of the cotton seed sown has been 
a main cause of the (. oniplaints made b^' spinners as to the quality of Egyp- 
tian cotton. It was a chief preoccupation of the ^Ministry of Agriculture, 
so soon as it was constituted a de])artment, to ensure that the fellahhi 
should use better seed ; and it was as the only means of attaining this ob- 
ject that the govi ii ment undertook State distribution. 

The ideal scheme would have been to provide the fellahin with .spe- 
cially selected seed ; but this would have been vey'v costly and w(*uld, in 
view t\\Q fellahin ^ predilection for cheap seed, have entaiU-d' considerable 
loss for the government. Moreover there was not a siifficieiit supply of 
selected seed in the country to allow of its distribution on a large scale. 
The Ministry of Agriculture decided, therefore, merely to supply the fel- 
lahin wnth better seed than they had previously obtained, at a more rea- 
sonable price and on less onerous terms. 

The needy state of the fellahin masses prevents them from paying cash 
for their agricultural requirements, and in the past the\^ had to obtain seed 
for their holdings on whatever terms the small dealers imposed on them. 
It was therefore decided that the government could most usefully distri- 
bute cotton seed on credit ; and it is on this prim i])le that the distribution 
has been carried out, the cost of the seed being collected in the autumn after 
it is distributed , at the same time as the instalment of the land tax then due. 

It was further decided to restrict the distribution on credit to the 
smaller fellahtns, that is to those plantir g 15 feddans (2) of land or less, for 
it is this class of the rural population which predominates among the 
landholders and cultivators of cotton in Egypt and is most at the mercy of 
unscrupulous seed dealers. 

The plan followed has been that of buying seed which has been passed 
by the agricultural inspectors, who report to the ministry just before the 
crops are picked as to those of them from which they think it desirable to 
take seed. The ginners are then requested to meet the ministry’s demands 
as far as possible with seed from the selected estates and to provide the ba- 
lance from other approved lots of cotton. The inspectors see that this is 


(1) Fellahin ~ native cultivators. 

(2) Ateddanis roujj:hlyc<.}uixalent l4>an acre 


4 
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done, and are present at the ginning, bagging and final sealing up of the 
^ack^. 

During the first three years of the quinquennial period under conside- 
ration the government confined itself to purchases from the more important 
giimcrs ; but in the succeeding two years it was forced also to buy from the 
smaller ginneis, because the latter, tempted by the prospect of a rise in the 
price, had bought up most of the better class cotton, paying fantastic pri- 
ces. The large Alexandria houses, refusing to compete in conditions which 
they considered too speculative, had confined theii purchases mainly to 
ginntd cotton offered for sale in the Alexandria market. This cornering 
of the better crops by the small dealeis did not affect the quality of the seed 
distributed under the ministry’s scheme, but considerably increased the 
work of the insptctois. 

The seed is distributed to the cultivators through the halagas, that is 
the eighty-five government cotton markets controlled by the Provincial 
CouiK'ils When the scheme w'as first put into practice the actual distribu- 
tion was effected through the Egyptian Markets Company, which receivtd 
a commission fiist of iviL and then of 7 Yyi. per ardeb. But the system ot 
tlie halagas ^vas introduced in 1912-iQij, and it was decided to distribute 
the seed through them.^ A first experiment was succtssful and the <‘ntne 
distiibution has devolved on this organization. The cost to the govern- 
ment is somtwhal more than it would have been uraler the origii al plan, 
but this is justified by the assistai ce derived by the hctla^as, 

vSeed is distributed on credit to all landowneis who pa> a land tax of 
ys bd. per feddan or more and the amount of whose land tax exceeds the 
cost of the seed lor which they apply The maximum given to each hold- 
ing is 5 ardebs, which is enougJi for 15 feddans, whether the landlord cul- 
tivatts directly, or, partially or entirely, through tenants. In the latter 
case he undertakes to pay the cost of the seed himself, and it.^ price is enter- 
ed agaii’st him in the tax b( oks ai d paid when the other payments for 
seed are collected exactly as though he had himself used the seecl supplied. 
The payments are collected, together with the instalments ol the land tax, 
hy the sarrafs or the village tax collectors who depend on the Ministr\ of 
Finance. 

No cotton seed is given to any landowner who has not paid on or be- 
fore 31 December for the seed he took on credit in the previous season. 
The sarrafs are ex|:)ected to see that applications are accepted only from 
cultivators who are of good repute and they receive, by way of encourage- 
ment, a commission of 5 y^d, per ardeb if they collect the value of the 
seed from the applicants. 

At the begiiinii g of the season circulars of u.structicms as to the man- 
ner in which the distribution is to be carried out are sent by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to the 'Ornelas, or heads of the sections of districts or villages, 
and their assistants, called Sheikhs el B&lad ; and also, by the Department 
of Direct Taxes under wliich the cost of the seed supplied on credit is cefi- 
letted, to the sarrah. TJie 'Omdas hold periodical meetings of the villagers 
to whom they explain the scheme ; and the inspecting staff of the Ministry 
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of Agriculture systeiiiatically visits tlie villages in order to see that the cul- 
tivators receive any further explanations wliich may be necessary. The 
following table shows how extended is the area over which the distribution 
now takes place. 


Number ol \ illageq 


MuUiiiya 

Total Number 

^4^ 

III - 

(Provincial AdministrAtive Centres) 

of \illages 

IVI I’I 9 I 2 


Beheirn 


E’>3 

228 

El (ihnrbiya 


Mi 

221 

El Tkitibhliya 

425 


20 <> 

El Sliar<ityiL 

J.S.S 

14.S 

24 <) 

El Mini'fiya 


250 

2()8 

hd Qalyubiya 


100 

09 

Id (dza 

17b 

71 

5 .) 

Ik^ni Suef 

174 

7 ^' 

100 

Id Eiivum 

124 

<)0 

46 

Id Afii'ya 

2 < >0 

^ 3.1 


As> ut 

:>K\ 


1 1 (, 

('lirga 

24(1 

0 


(jell a 

M 3 

> 


Aswan .... 

71 



Total. . . 


l.SoI 

1,77!) 


It is seen that out of 3,712 villages in F.gypt applications were received 
from 1 ,501 or 40 per cent, in the first year of the distribution, and that this 
mmiber had increased to ijyiy, or roughly 40 per cent., in 1915-191 b. 

It must however be borne in mind that five of the seven Markazcs 
or administrative districts in the province of Asyut, and the three Mudi- 
iiyas or prcvincuil administrations to the south of Asyut, do n()t cultivate 
cotton. Taking this into account, it is found that 54 per cent, of the vil- 
lages in the cotton growing districts of Egypt take seed from the go- 
vernment. 

In the first year, 1011--19T2, the seed, delivered at the nearest halagUy 
was distributed at 215. I0^i?. an ardeb ; but the sack, which was officially 
stamped, had to be returned. In I()i2-i9i3 the price was fixed at the same 
level but the cultivators were allowed to retain the sacks. In I<)13-I9I4 
the general rise in the price of commercial cotton seed, which of course 
influences that of seed for sowing, necessitated a rise to 23.9. lod. an ardeb 
in the price at which the seed was distributed. It was delivered at the ha- 
as before and the cultivators might still retain the sacks. For 1914- 
1915 the ministry bid obtained options, at relatively low prices, on a sub- 
stantial supply of sowing vSeed, which it was intended to distribute at a pri.:e 
1 < w as compared with that of the commercial seed. But with the out- 
break of war the price of sowing seed dropped, and the "restriction of the 
cotton area caused the demand for it to fall. The government had there- 
fore to reduce its selling price below cost. The seed was actually distri- 
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bated at idi'. gd. an ardeb, or js id. an ardeb less than its cost the minis- 
try. In igi^-igib tlie market again rose very considerably, and the gover- 
vernnient’s sale price had to be hx<^d at 2gs. 2d. an ardeb, all former condi- 
t'ons being retained As the limitation on the cotton area was renirved 
and the market resumed a relatively normal course, no difficulty -was 
experien<'ed in distributing at this price. 

The valiK of the seed distributed dining the quinquennial period under 
review was L. K. 40 j 0(^7 (i), and of thi'^ sum only L. E. 61 was still an out- 
standing debt on 31 March 191;. Practically the whole of this debt had 
been inc urred in the last year ; and therefore the distribution was as success- 
ful financially as it was agriculturally. The prompt icpayment of the price 
of the seed reflects favourably on the economic condition of the cultiva- 
tors, most of whom are small cultivators, and shows that the sandjs did 
their part ( f this distributing work efficiently. 

From time to time, but every year less frequently there are complaints 
as to th(' quality of the seed supplied by the department In every ca‘-c 
investigation has showai that such complaint ha^ come from an interested 
quarter, either fiom the onida who himself j)urveyed the seed and w^as 
often the agent of the local mei chant and wdio conseciuently found that the 
ministry’s better and cheapei supply interfered with hi? lucrative trade, or 
from the fcllahin \\ lio had hoped for such perfected seed a? would rendei 
the precTmtioii^ usi ally and properly taken in cultivating the crops un- 
necessary. Too great emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the ministry 
does not pretend to supply only the best selected seed to the fcIhJiin. It 
attempts only to distribute the good seed w Inch it takes the utmost caic to 
procure. 

It is a moot point wdiethcr the jilan of distributing specially selected 
seed to the cultivatois is economically sound. vSuch seed is ol real value 
only when it is us<^d by cultivators sufficiently intelligent to appreciate its 
purpose and adapt theit methods to the new conditions it entails. Fxperi- 
ience has sliowai that whether t\\i^ fclldh has handpicked, specially selcM'ted 
or ordinal y seed he fc)llow\s his old methods ; and there i« therefore serious 
wastage of good material if handpicked or selected seed be given him. For 
the present the government is attempting only to distribute ordinar}' seed 
of good origin, which has been carefully sifted by the ginners. It is hoped 
that by the time the requisite quantity of good seed is annually forthcom- 
ing, the goveinment farms and other means of ocular demonstration will 
have taught the fdlahin to bring their methods better into line with the 
new 01 del created by a distribution of selected seed. 

The table on page 403 show^s that whereas the total area under cotton 
decreased in 1911-1912 andi9i5;i9i6 by4per cent., the area under cotton 
for which the ministry provided seed was more than doubled ; and that the 
percentage of the total cotton area which the ministry s distribution of 
cotton seed supplied was 14.74 1915-1916 and only 6.90 in T911-1912. 

In conclusion w^e must refer to the causes for the abandonment of the 


(t) D. r:. cos 



('umpansofi between wt ole ureas enjiuaint, whole arca^ undet t<iton. and iihtle areas sow'ii 
with government seed in ioii-kjjj and 1^15-1(110 (urLUs i^ivcn in feddans). 
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distribution of seed in the vState Domains. The scheme for this, initiated 
when the ordinary distribution was extended to the whole country, was that 
the State Domains should annually place at the ministry s disposal a certain 
quantity of sowing seed from the crops produced on them. This vSeed was 
to be distributed to the large cultivators, and 50 per cent, of the resultant 
seed, known as Domains seed was to be recoverable by the ministry. 
The“ Domains seed ” was to be sold, on the same condition, to medium cub 
tivators, and the so-called Domains seed fellahi ”, obtained from them as 
50 per cent, (d the resultant seed, was to be distributed under the ordinary 
scheme, being sold to small cultivators oti credit or for cash. 

'I'lns scheme was applied for the first four of the five years under re- 
view, but was dropi^ed in the last year because it was found that no results 
could be obtained from it which justified the trouble it entailed. 

Tlie failure was due in the first place to the large landowner? ’ lack of 
public spirit. The seed was not offered at a liigh price and unreasonable 
conditions were not imposed ; but the large cultivators preferred to buy seed 
elsewhere and to be completely free to dispose of their resultant crops, ra- 
ther than to contract to hold 50 per cent, of the seed they obtained at the 
ministry’s disposal. Secondly many purchasers of the Domains seed proved 
to be unsatisfactory although leputedly they wcie good cultivators, 
and it was found impossible to hope for tlie return of a great iX)rtioii of the 
amount of seed due. As to buying back the Domains seed, the attitude of 
the ginners made this impossible on any terms which would have enabled 
the ministry to sell it at attractive prices to the medium cultiv.itors. 

Ill this connection therefore a whole problem of ])reparing and educat- 
ing those interested exists and can be solved only with time. 

It remains none the less true that the essential part of the scheme for 
distributing cotton seed subsists and that satisfactory progress has been 
made in applying it. It is useful to notice this fact at the close of the first 
quinquennial period for which it ha< been in practice 
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ARGiOTlNH REPT^BIJC* 

TIIK ACTIVITY OF 1 , AND CRKDIT IN BUi:CNO,S AYRF:S AND TDK ARC.I^NTINH PRO- 
VINCES IN 1917. ■ — K.<."p<>rt of the ;ulminisli alive council ou the year 1917 to the culi- 
nary and cxlraurdimiry general nieethm ot 10 May 191H. Paii^, 


In Sj)ite of bad harvests the ecouotnie situation of Argentina furtiier 
inijtroved in 1917. The considerable diminution in the exportable margin 
of cereals, due to the unsatisfactory harvest of the beginning of last year, 
was largely outweighed, on the one hand by \’ery high selling prices and 011 
the other by a larger export of the })rodtictsof stock farming of which Enro})L* 
stands in great need. The excess of ex))orts over imports was therefore 
again more than 849 million francs. Money continued in consequence to 
flow^ into the countri', and .‘^ince the huge ])Toducers lack occasion for expem 
diture, lvnro})eau ])rodvicis having become scarce and reaching Argentina 
wdtii difiicnlty, available ca])ital did not cease to accunudate, and the rate 
(d interest low^ered more and more on credit o])crations of all kinds and on the 
mortgage investments, which daily become rarer, in parlicnlar. 

The situation will be exactly apprehended if the lollowdng figures are 
examined. 

On 4 1 December 1914, that is to say at the outbreak of war, the amount 
of the de])Osits in the banks of Buenos Ayres was 2. bib, 522, 000 irancs; two 
years later, at the end of 191b, it was 3, 120, b2T,o(K) francs ; 01131 Decembei 
T017 it was 4,081,316,000 francs. The increase was therefore last year 
one of about a thousand million francs. The ])tos])ects for the current 
year cause an accentuation of this position to be e.xpecTed. 'fhe cereal har- 
vest is extremely abundant, and transjxirt to Euro])e has been facilitated by 
agreements with Great Britain and France ; and therefore there is reason to 
believe that the improvement in the economic situation will be further inten- 
sified, and will moreover be generalized since the shi])s which come to fetch 
Argentine produce will bring European merchandise. 

It is also })erniissible to suppose that this general im])rovement will 
have the effect of further developing the country's ])rodiK'tion since there 
will be less risk of a lack of markets. 

If only immediate probabilities be considered, greater regularity in the 
piiyments by rural borrowers and a rise in the value of properties which are 
tilled or used for stockfarming may be discounted where land credit is con- 
cerned. 

The report of the administrative council of the Land Credit of Buenos- 
Ayres shows that the sates of mortgaged properties by defaulting debtors 
were less numerous th.an in the previous year. After deduction for amor- 
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tization, the item re])resenting ])ropeTties temporarily detained has increased 
only slightly : it ligiires on the balance-sheet as 1,022,165 francs instead of 
994,294 francs as in iqib. The sum mentioned represents the value of 21 
holdings in real estate. The income therefrom' is about 8 per cent, of this 
sum. Interest in arrears has slightly diminished, amounting only to the 
relatively small sum rf 530,858 francs. 

In the past year the administrations of the establishment had to 
examine 122 applications for loans as against 247 in 1916. Of these 122 
a])plications ()0 for a total sum of 5,024,800 francs were retained. The 
.sums lent generally represent less than 40 per cent, of the present 
estimated vclne of the real estate they secure. 

( )n 31 December there were 988 loans outstanding, amotniting to 
45, 785, ()()() francs. During 1917, 152 loans amounting to 6,885,311 francs 
were repaid, and their miinher wes thus brought down to 836 and their 
amount to 38,900,658 francs. The loans made in 1917 numbered (k> and 
amounted to 5,024,800 francs. On 31 December 1917 there was a total of 
896 mortgage loans amounting to 43,925,458 francs It was necessary' to 
deduct from this sum ])artial amortizations of old loans up to 5,372,988 
francs, which brought the effective amount of mortgage credit to 38,552.470 
francs on 31 December i()i7. 

The report does not show the proportion of loans made on urban and 
real estate, respectively. 


S\\TTZ]*R I, AND 

THlv IXTKODrCTlOX OF THF RJvC.FST F.K IN THJ' CANTON or' ( rJ^N I A A — 

j'lHinal dt March 

In the canton of (leneva the system of landowiiership and that ot moit- 
gages are based on the Code Napoleon, which was replaced on 1 January 
i<^i2 by the new vSw'iss Civil Code. The application of those rules of the 
new code which refer to the .system ol landowiiership and mortages has 
how^ever beeb subject to a certain delay because it was necessary to pre- 
pare a new land register. 

The town of Geneva is the first vSwish commune of an importance equal 
to Its own nr which the institution after 1 January 1912 of the land regis- 
ter, an innovation in most canttms, occurred in a maiiiier entirely conso- 
nant with the civil code. The event took )>lace on 1 A])ril oi the current 
year. 

The sy.steiu which obtained in Geneva with regard to making rights in 
real estate public was complicated. It necessitated numerous and pro- 
ti acted researches and gave re.siilts which were neither ab.solutely clear nor 
absoluteh' trustworthy. The Swiss Civil Code has however introduced 
with the land register a simple, clear and accurate system of publishing the 
rights relativ^e to real estate. Thanks to this register researche.s as to rights 
of property, mortgages, due .^erxices, and other rights appurtenant to real 
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estate, caril>e made with certainty and rapidity, for it is enongli to examine 
the oj^en page referring to each holding of real estate in order to obtain all 
the needed information. Wlioever ha.s dealings in real estate therefore 
finds his work much simplified and facilitated. 

This part of the Swiss Civil Code was particularly difficult to apply in 
the canton of Geneva, where it was necessary to jnoceed without coming 
into conflict with the process of transition irom one to the other of two very 
different systems which was in course Man> cantons hesitated to make the 
chatjge. In (Geneva however theie was greater willingness to profit by the 
important advantages presented by the new code : and it was no sooner 
introduced than the rnoditicalion, or rather the new casting, of the land re- 
gisters was begun. This proces‘^ has nOv\ ended owing to the recent crea- 
tion of the new cadaster. 

The work which belongs to the creation of a land register continues in 
tlie other communes of tlie canton in wdiich it will gradually be introduced 
as it is finished. The -work ])ertaining to the canton of (leneva was 
exceiited in th(‘ re]ati\el> sliort jjeriod of ^ix years. 


UXITivl) vST ATI’S 


Tin. FJK>s'l M.\K OF '1 111 S^.ST] M oF lU 1H KAU I'AUM UOANs - J Ju himuvuc 
HV/Zc/, J\ t w York, 1 , A}»iil 

The h'arm Loan Ho<ird ha^ issued the tollowing --iimmary oi the work 
accomplished in one year ; 

The hVderal Farm Loan System has completed its first year of 
actual operation. The first charter issued to a Federal Hank is dated 
March 1917, and the charteis tor the other eleven were issued during 
that month. Horrowing under the Federal Farm Loan vSystem is done 
through National Farm Loan Associations, and the first charter granted 
to one of these associ.itions is dated Mat(‘h 27, 1917 so that while most of 
the work of organizing the banks, systematizing their business, appointing 
and training apprai.sers and the like, had to be done after the end of Maich 
rfp7, it may be .said that the Hanks have just about concluded their first 
year of operation.... 

“ Before the system w’as put in operation it was argued that our Ame- 
lican farmer would not organize for co-operative borrowing. The ans- 
wer to this seems to be found in the fact that up to March jx, 1918, 2808 
Xationai Farm Loan Associations were incorporated, representing about 
four associations to each five counties in the United v^tates. These associa- 
tions average about twenty members, representing a total membership of 
about 5b,()00 farmers. 

“ The twelve hVderal Land Banks have received applications for over 
120,000 loans, amounting to about 8300,000,000. Many of these appli- 
cations have ben rejected, reduced or withdrawal. About 80,000 loans have 
been approved, amonnting to over 8160,000,000 ; and on over 30,000 of 
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these loans 1110116}“ has been paid to tlic farmers, to the amount of about 
^80,000,000. Many of the loans approved were for reduced amounts 
which the borrowers declined to accept. 

“ Notwithstanding the unusual expenses incident to the oiieratioii of 
new machinery and to the appraisement and deterniinatioii of title on many 
loans that have not yet been closed, the expense of the banks in doing business 
has been within such limits as to justify the expectation of the Farm Foau 
Board that these banks will eavsily be able to o^xuate on a difference of one 
half of one per cent, between the loaning late and the rate wliich they pa}^ on 
their bonds. None of tlie banks of course received any appreciable income 
from their business during the first half of the year ; bat during the last 
lialf the business of the vSpokane Federal Land Bank, for example, was suf- 
iicietitly profitable to come within about 810,000 of wiping out the excess 
of expenses incurred in the first half, and the volume of Inisiness on its 
books ensures it a handsome siirjfius for the second 5'car. Every borrower, 
when he takes out his loan, makes a subscription which increases the .stock 
of the Federal Band Bank to the extent of five per cent, of the amount bor- 
row'ed. These stock subscriptions of borrowers, in the case of several ol 
the banks, are now so large that, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, the retirement of the original .stock of the banks, ^vllich was piinci- 
pally subscribed by the governmeiil , will begin within a lew' moutlis 
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TlUv KP:SULTS AXJ) THJi PKOt^RjiSS OF THJi K.IU)IVISI<>X 
OF LANDS ADMriTm^, OF CULTIVATION. 

sorRCEs . 

K6chi slxri Jokvx {Rtfyort Vo i on the Rniiuiston of Lands ivhich can hi ( nUtvati'd). 
rubhshcd by the Mnubtry ol V^rieultiin* .in<l Ti.ide The Inroction oi At»iiculturt* 
Tokyo, «ilh \car Taish6, (/th month, oth flay, o Sv“i>tt'nil>i i 
N6*^HOMr |{bK<:i Suuran {Collation of fhi Laws and Dccats of the Mini in oi Aiii icultiu e and 
/ laJt) 1 st part, Vol II, Section i, chipUr s pp i ^ 6-203 'Cokyo, ko ' 


^ I. Laws TorcuiNV. the reeimsiov op ]ax3>s 
WHICH CAN BE Cri/nV\TEl). 

A first law as to the ledivison of LukIs which can Ik* cultivated becami 
active in The oliject of this law (No. 82, 22 Maich 181)9) was to in- 

crease the ])rofits to 1 h^ derived from the utilization of cflltivated land. It 
did no more than ])rovide, by mean‘' of consortia of landowmers, for the 
exchange and the redivision of lots, for a change in the configuration of 
holdings, and for tlie transfoimation and construction of loads, adjacent 
zones of territory, canals, etc. 

The various subsequent ainendments of tins law invariably and increa- 
SHigly extended the limits of this work of redivision. The most im])ortant 
amendments in force today, those of i \ April ii)0() and jo March 1914, 
extend the redi vision of cultivable lands so that this enterprise enters into 
the sphere of agricultural 'develojiment, and correct certain defects which 
aiipeared when tlie law was a]»plied, thus tending to render the work of 
redivisiou more exjieditious. 

To cite the m(>st importaiits })oiiits : the amendment of 190Q made it 
possible to undertake the technical wwk necessary to bring about the ledi- 
vision of the uncultivated lands disregarded by the former law, to change the 
classification of lands, and to obtain by this reorganization a better lesult. 
Moreover it eliminated a fair number of awkwardnesses which were con- 
sequent on various legal relations because the former law^ had confined itself 
to work done by^a society, and it allowed associations {kumi-ai) for the redi- 
vision of lands to constitute themselves as legal ])ersons. It transmitted 
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to the local authorities the right of authorization wljich had hitherto belong- 
ed to the Miuistiy of Agriculture and Trade. It granted special excmptioius 
from the land tax in the case f*f the redivision of uncultivated lands and a 
change in the classification of the land affected, and also in the case of an 
increase of the Slate lands as a result of putting the redivision into practice. 
The new amendment of 30 March 191..1 has, while taking into account social 
and tecluiical ]>rogTtss and the practical rt suits of the application of the law 
of ii)0(). again enlarged the sphere cf operations, for it has admitted that 
marshy and flooded areas, regained In’^ dams and drainage, maybe consider- 
ed tohe siibjtt t to tjie system it .^tts up. Further, while under the former law 
only the owner of the property in question or members of ad hoc associations 
could carry out a redivsion, the ntw law admits that those havirg rights 
as occu])iers or lessee or thosf‘ having contracted to carry out works of 
improvement, under the law as to forests and uiicnltiAa ted areas {^enya) or 
according to the luling of the administratois of {state lands, may promote 
the ledicision of lands after they have obi: intd the coi sent of the owners 
or farmers th(*reof 

^5 j. Xt mukk and \ri:a ok thk lots on which 

'IHi: MAV HE AKriJEO 

The following table contains statistical data, for each yt ar from 1900 
to 1914, as to the number and area of the cultivable lands on whicli a work 
of redivisioii lias been authorized. It shows clearly the increase which has 
occurred from one year to ancAher, after the various laws ou the redivision 
of cultivable lands have been a])])litd. 


Year 

• Number of Jots 

Area 

cli 6 (i) 

I C )00 

17 

(hS 4.3 

It)()l 

71 


100*^ 

.S 8 


I ()(>3 



(),bq p2 

1904 

. 375 

8,417-1 

i(K )5 

^17 

3 1.048, 5 

i9o() 

541 

.} 4 . 37 i -7 

1 907 

4<»7 

28,852.1 

i9()iS 

45 ^ 

20,991.8 

1 9 ()()* 

75 ''^ 

52,109.9 

190() 



•^ 7 . 77«-3 

1()10 

74 ') 

3 f), 75 ‘)-« 

1 () 1 J 

735 

41.713-3 

1912 



37 . 4 */j-i 

1913 



4 ». 75^.3 

1914 

7 (m) 

4 <>. 344:5 

' 0 09 lleciiires 

n refer the application of tlu previous law 

* 
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In the last year — i September i()X3 to 30 August i()i4 — the redivision 
ox lands was authorized in the case of yho lots and an area of 4f),34^j..3 cli6. 
A comparison with the figures for the ])revious year shows that there had 
been a diminition of 55 in the number of lots, but in the area there was an 
increase of 5,592 ch6. 


§ 3. Areas redivided ceassifik]) according to the kinds of crops 
C iKOWN on them uefore and after redxvision. 

At the end of 1914 tJie total aiea of the land subject to redivision 
was 393,242 cho. Before the redivision, this area was formed of more than 
239,94^ ch6 of paddy-fields (ta) (1) and iiioie than 74, (>28 ch6 of unirrigat- 
ed fields (hatake), that is altogether, inchnling both ta and hatakc, 314,577 
ch6, or, in relation to the total area, a little more than (>i per cent, of paddy- 
fields {ta) and a little less than 19 per cent, of iiuirrigated fields, or a littfe 
Jess than 80 ])er cent, if ta and Jiatake be taken together. It was anti- 
cipated that after the redivision there would be more then 313,991 cho 
of padd3’-fieids [ta) and more than 43,958 chooi unitrigaled fields [hatake). 
This is to say that the ta and the hatakc a total of 3>57,949 cl *6, which 
when compared with the original area ie])resenls for the ])addy-fields an 
increase of 74,042 ch6 or a gain of about 39 per cent., and for the hatakc 
a decrease of about 30,(170 cho or a loss of a little less than 41. i per cent. 

When ia and hatake are taken togethei an increase *of about 43, 37d 
or a gain of a little less than 13.8 ])eT cent., can therefore be reckoned. This 
increase of cultivated land is chiefly due to the transformation of hatakc 
into ia, and the conversion of forests (saiirin) (2), ^enyu (3), ponds and un- 
cultivated lands into ta and hatakc, iim\ also to the damming or draining of 
lakes and lagunas. 

Filial!}" it should be noted that the lands of the vState used for roads, 
barriers, dikes and reservoirs useful to irrigation re])resented before the redi- 
vision an area of 23,509 e.l:6. When the work of redivision has ended this 

( 1 ) The cultivabU‘ lauds are divuled into ia and hatakc The ta arc the damj) or moist lands, 

the imddy-liclds, which in the summer are used chieflj’' foi growinv? rice. After the harvest 
t lie lands are dried bydminage, and the fields can jfield secondary crops such as 

btirley, rye and wheat , beetroot and various iilants used as manures Paddy-fields yielding 
two tiarvests a year are said to jfield half-yearly and rotatory crops. All of them do not vield 
two harvests, some failing to do 90 because ot imperfect drainage ora rigorous climate. An 
important result of the work of redividing lauds is the transformation of paddy-fields 
yielding one to those yielding two crops in the year. The halakc are the arid and unirrigated 
lauds, wMch ha v^e elevated and dry .situations, packing irrigation they cannot be made into 
paddy-fields. They are intensively utilized by means of a system of rotation and each year 
they bear two half-yearly crops ; in summer soya, sweet potatoes, panais and industrial plants 
(tobacco, hay, sugarcane and leguminous plants),* in whiter barley, rye, wheat, beetroot, 
leguminous plants, etc. 

(2) Saimn arc mountain and forest lands 

(3) Genya are plateiUix which are uncultivated or um-hI as pasturage 
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area will amount to 33,877 eho : that is to say there will be an increase of 
10,308 ch6 or 43.7 per cent. 

This increase is due to a comjdele organization of roads, barriers and 
dikes, and to an increased construction of reservoirs for irrigation. 


§ 4. 'rilE COSTS OF REDIVISIOX. 

Tlie costs incident to the work of redividing cultivable lauds vary not- 
ably with each property in ac< ordance vcith th( difficulties \vhich have to 
be overcome and the cost of local labour. They oscillate between a mini- 
mum of a few yens a tan (i) and a maximum of about 150 or 160 yeiiG 
a tan. 

The average cost for the whole empiie in relation to the area of the 
ia and the haiake afccr the. redhision is 10.75 ^ "I'he total 

expenditure was therefore about 70, (>04. 781 yens; and as its greater part 
is absoibed by works of construction it may be estimated with sufficient 
exacticude, ni spile of the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has as yet 
published no statistical data on this point, that 80 ])er cent of the expendi* 
tiire represents t^'.e costs of executing works of this kind while the rest i.s 
absorVied by costs of management and other accessor> expenses. 

Finally, it api^ears, in relation to the ar ’a of the ta and tlie Jntuke of 
each prefectorate, that the highest average rxtxmditnre ])er tan occurred in 
Nagasaki where it was 50 yen 4C> son 3 ri ; in Okayama -- 44. (p 3 yen ; in 
Kagawa 44.513 yen ; and in Fukuoka 43.752 yen The least average 
cx])enditure per tan occurreri in Saitama -- 8.551 yen ; IVIiyaga - p 31 3 yen ; 
Akite — 10. (>40 yen; and Fuknshima -- 11 110 yen. 


§ 5 The advantages of redin ision. 

The «idvantages of redividing cidtivable lands are naturally not uni- 
form. They vary with the conditions (d the lots to which the reform is 
a])plied and with the methods followed in executing the WDrk. The results 
indicated below, and discovered by a careful investigation covering 3,609 
lots, situated in all the provinces in wdiich the work of redi^dsion had 
been completed at the end of December IQ12. suffice however to w^arrant 
the deduction that advantages have been secured. 

The total area of the lots examined was before the reditnsion 123,909 
ch6 of ])addy-fields {ta) and 25,014 ch6 of nnirrigated fields, that is 
148,923 cb6 altogether. The redi*\^sion has resulted in an increase of 
17 per cent, in the area of the ia and a decrease of 34 per cent, in that of 
the haiake, that is a net increase of 8 per cent, in the total area. 

, The increase in the area of the paddj^-fields yielding two alternating 
crops a year {urasaku-ta or irrigated fields on wWch cereals and plants useful 


(i) I Ifiii - o o<j(| hectares 
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as manure are grown after the princix)al or rice harvest) is very considerable. 
These secondary crops have increased by J20 per cent, as regards cereals 
[mugi = barley, rye and wheat) and by 71 per cent, as regards plants used 
as manure, that is bj^ 103 ])er cent, ahogttlier. In other words they have 
been more than doubled. 

This increase in the area utilized for the secondaiy crops of paddy- 
fields furnishing a second and different crop abundantl}^ compensates for 
tile loss incurred by the decrease of the haiake. The decrease in the area of 
the latter, to which we have already referred, caused no regret, for the value 
of the secondary harvest corrcs])onds to 60 per cent, of that of the total 
yield of the haiake, and the increase in the area on which secondary crops 
are grown coni])ensatcs for the loss in haiake and even results in a normal 
increase of 21 8 per cent for these same haiake. Therefore an inciease of 
17 per cent, for the ia and of 21 .8 ])er cent, for the haiake may be taken to 
be a result of ledivision. 

The area cultivated with tlie aid of oxen and horses, which secure an 
economy of lalxnir and more fundamental tillage, ^cemsto have diminished 
rflei the redivision in the case of the hataki but to have increased, al- 
most to have doubled, in that of the ia, in which it rcjiro^ented 38 per cent, 
befoie the redivision and now rcprcvsents (>j per cent. 

After the redivision the ]uoduction of lice averaged 1 8()0 kokou a 
tan. as conpiared with an average of 1 680 kokou belore it. That is it 
me leased b\ o.t 8 o kokem 01 17 ])ei cent. < 

As a total result of the increase in the cultivated area of ta and of the 
aterage production, there is a total increase since the redhision of 294 
l)er cent 111 the yield. If it be taken into account that this is an aveiage, 
the work of ledivision now 111 course may be expected to bring about an 
increase in the jirodnction per tan of rice of as miu'h as 0.410 kokou. 

Moi cover, since the increase in the aiea on which a half-yearly secon- 
djT}" haivc.st {i(rasakn) is obtained is the constant result of increasing the 
productive area of the haiake, it may be considered that even the average 
]n'odiiction jier tan of the least important cereals [mugi ~ barley, rye, 
wdieat) has increased by 0.045 kokou, as conijiared with that of 1.236 kokou 
which used to be in normal years the average jiroduction ])c-r tan of barley 
and rye according to the statistical data of the ]\Iinistiy of Agriculture! 

Finally those not nnim])oxtant advantages should be taken into ac- 
count which follow on the increased means of communication, the conveni- 
ence of using canals for transport, the economy of labour and the increase 
in the value of laud. 
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§ (). Present condition of the work of redividing lands 

ADMiTTINi; OF CULTIVATION AND PROGRESS MADE THEREIN. 

An exciniiiiation of the present condition of and the ])rogress made in 
the work of the years which elapsed betw^ten the ]>assage of the law of 1809 as 
to the reclivision of cultivable land and the third year Taish6 (1914) shows 
that 7,022 lots, having a total area of 404,781 cho, have been subjected to 
redi Vision. P'rom this number all properties in which the scheme has ceased 
to be ]nit into practice, in which its authorization has been annulled, or in 
which the work has been interrupted or entirely stopped have been excluded. 
Lots on which the work has been completed represent 57.2 ])er cent, of the 
number of those on which work of this kind has been undertaken and 4J.1 per 
cent, of the total area. 

Properties of which the clas^fication has been changed do not however 
exceed 38.1 per cent, of the total number and their area is no more than 25.J 
per cent, of the total area. 

It is truly de])lorab]e that the administrative formalities with which it 
was nccssary to comply before the clas.’^ification of land could be changed 
prevented greater progrc'ss. But while such com])lexity of administrative 
})roccclure was the chief im])cdiment, it must be admitted that when the 
work of redivision had ended it was often found that the feitility of the soil 
did not reach the standard x)rescribcd for a change cf classification 

Tile properties on which the tax was estimated form 24 8 per cent, 
of the number of the lots which the work was executed and their area 
forms t 8,8 per cent, of the total area. The lots regist(*red in the cadaster 
represent j8.i per cent, of the total numbei of the ])ro]Kities on which the 
work was executed and their area 14 per cent, of the total area : here again 
there is cause for regret that more progress was not realized, the obstacle 
being, in the previous case, administrative formalities. 

The lots on which the work of redivision was completed, including the 
work of dissolved associations which ceded their enterpri??e to others or 
completed their task, represent a little less than 5 2 per cent, of the total 
number and their area slightly less than 2.8 per cent, of the total area. 

The smallness of these iiercentages is understood if it be remembered 
Hiat all the associations have not .succeeded in repaying the sums they re- ^ 
ceived as loans for the execution of the work, and that some of them are 
continuing the work and will profit by the advantageous provisions of the 
new law 


§ 7. Special m^ork. 

The redivision of cultivable lands generally renders necessary the im- 
provement of roads of communication, canals, etc. Moreover in order 
to realize a better employ of the land special building and other work has 
often to be executed. The cost of these works are very high. 
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Since however this matter is related to the profit which has been both 
anticipated and derived from the special works in question, even tht* large 
expenditure they have entailed has as a rule not been in the least 
regretted. 

From a brief survey of the present position with regard to these spe* 
cial works, it appears that after the law of 1909 as to the redivision of cul- 
tivable lands allowed works of improvement to be executed on uncultivat- 
ed lands and th(‘ir classification to be changed, initiative in the matter of 
works of this kind was rapidly taken in each prefecture, so that the number 
of lots on which there is question of improvements has been brought uj) 
to 473, and that of those on which a change of classification has been con- 
templated to 669. 

Moreover on 714 lots in districts without springs resei voiis fin irriga- 
tion have been constructed or existing reservoirs have been enlarged, which 
measures are favourable to a change of classification and the inqnovement 
of uncultivated lands, and also aiqneci ably increase the yield of cultivated 
lands. 

On 610 lots diainage woiks involving the constmctioii of underground 
conducts have been executed - an easy enterjuise. 

The general tendency to increase the stock of mechanical ap])nratiis for 
irrigation and drainage is shown by the fact that works of this kind were 
executed ou 1.^9 lots for purposes of irrigation and on 65 for purpc)ses ot 
diainage. 

The amciidnienl on 30 March 1014 the law as to the r di vision of 
lands ellowo works of damming and drainage to be executed in the zoiie^ 
of lakes and lagunas with the object of fiuthcr extending the area of culti- 
valed land. This amendment is loo recent to allow of any conclusions 
as to its results. Yet other s])ecial works have been executed in order to 
utilize siddetranean waters to repair tbe damage caused by floods and to 
remove the larva and ashes deposited by volcanic eruptions. 

From all w^e have related it results that special constructive works have 
been executed on 2,180 k>ts, that is on slightly more than 30 per cent, of 
the total number. 


Notes applying to all the tables, 

I. — Eeport No. 13 contains the principal statistical data referinig 
to cultivable lauds for which an authorization under the law of 1899 
the amended law of 1909 has been obtained. The endeavour lias been 
thus to facilitate an understanding of the position in the third year Taislid 
(31 August 1915) with regard to the redivivsion of cultivable lands. 

II. — From September 1914 there have been included in Table VII 
authorizations granted in accordance with Article 3 of the law of 1909 as 
to the redivision of cultivable lands (execution of works of redivision by 
more than one person in partnership or by single person.s), in accordance with 
Article 50 (institution of kmni-ai [associations] for the execution of works 
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of redivision), or in accordance with Article 96 (transformation into kumi-ai 
for the redivision of cultivable lands, under the law of 1909, of persons 
already authorized to undertake or execute works under the law^ of 1899 
as to the redivision of cultivable lands). 

III, - To Table VII there have been added some data for the pro- 
vinces of Tokuslrima and Okayama which could not be inserted in the jne- 
vioub report, No. 12, owing to a delaj’ in communicating them. These 
data refer to authorizations granted in the previous year. 

IV, ~ The area given in these tables is prior to the work of redi- 
vision unless the contrary is stated. 

V, — By State lands are meant the roads, dikes, canals, ponds, etc. 
whicli belong to the State. 

VI — Every change in the scheme of w^ork or in a lot subjected to re- 
division wliich results in a difference of expenditure or area is separately 
noted in these tables. 
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Tabi.K IL — Clussifi>cation by /yroinnccb oj the number and arc i oj the lots of 
which the redivision is in course or has been completed. 




1 Redivision 

Work ceded to 

“ - 






others ot 


Total 

9.9 


in 

course 

completed 



, Order m 
of prov 

Provinces 








Numbei 

of 

lots 

Total 

area 

cl»6 

Numbei 

ot 

lots 

Total 

area 

ch6 

Numbe 

of 

lots 

^ Area 

1 chA 

X 

T6ky6 



X 

41-7 

H 

T, 186.8 

2 

Ky6to 

. 1 it8 

3,242.6 

6 

189.9 

124 

! 3,432.5 

3 

Osaka 

50 

J, 9 i 6.7 

3 

103.3 

53 

2,020.0 

4 

Kanagawa 

34 

2,669.6 

4 

77.8 

1 38 

2,747.4 

5 

Hy6go 

119 

5.4330 

u 

321.4 

130 

5,754.4 

6 

Nagasaki 

. 103 

2*552.8 

17 

IX1.2 

t8o 

2,664.0 

7 

Niigata 

159 

21,065.8 

26 

1,213.2 

’ 185 

22,279.0 

8 

Saitama 

fi 7 

17,822.9 

y 

410.5 

06 

18,233.4 

0 

Gumma 

124 

7.469.5 

39 

606.4 

163 

8,075.9 

10 

Chiba 

95 

15,989.3 

1 

44.1 

96 

16,033.4 

II 

Ibataki 

97 

18,842.8 

— 

97 

18,842.8 

11 

Tochigi 

. 202 

9.341.3 

9 

261.2 

211 

9,602,5 

13 

Nara 

28 

706,9 


— 

28 

706.9 

M 

Mie 

124 

6,432.0 

2 

30.1 

126 

6,482.1 

15 

Aichi 

73 

14,096.8 

1 

3.7 

94 

14,100.5 

16 

Shiruoka 

M 3 

11,758.1 

10 

173.3 

153 

11,931.4 

17 

Yamauashi 

29 

1.744.4 

3 

635 

32 

1,807.9 

18 

Shiga 

03 

3.361.4 

5 

663 

98 

3.427.7 

19 

Gifu 

90 

6,141.1 


g8.o 

92 

6.239.1 

.’0 

Nagano 

129 

2,309.9 

4 

51.2 

133 

2,361.1 

21 

Miyagl 

. 300 

30,905.6 

34 

2 , 597-5 

334 

33,503.1 

22 

Fukushiina 

477 

21,846.2 

8 

557.2 

485 

2?, 403.4 

•■’3 

Iwate 

70 

4.572.9 

I 

2-3 

71 

4,575.2 

24 

Aomori 

59 

2,496.2 

X 

25.2 

60 

2,521.4 

25 

Yauiagata 

103 

21,066.1 

26 

1,965.8 

129 

23,031.9 

26 

Akita 

144 

18,2436 

— 

— 

144 

18,243.6 

27 

Fnkui 

1 20 

4,306.6 

1 

17.9 

121 

4,324.5 

28 

Islilkawa 

387 

19,703 4 

7 

304 0 

394 

20,067.4 

20 

Toyama 

139 

7,956.5 

— 

— 

IJ 9 

7,956.5 

3 « 

Tottori 

. 107 

8,009.6 

4 

127.8 

111 

8,227.4 

31 

Shimane 

289 

3.055.5 

35 

267.8 

324 

3.323-3 

32 1 

Okayama 

138 

5,190.7 

I 

3.8 

139 

5.194.5 

33 1 

Hiroshima 

167 

4,2432 

— 


167 

4,243,2 

9,180.7 

34 

Yattuiguclii 

407 

8,918.6 

16 

262.1 

423 

35 1 

Wakayama 

40 

1,307.3 

— 

— 

49 

1,307.2 

36 ' 

Tokushima 

. 1 ii i 

2,213.5 

— 

— 

32 

2,213-5 

37 , 

Kagawa 


1.51J.0 i 

— , 

— 

41 

1,511*0 

38 

Ehlme 

. , 87 ’ 

4,683.7 

9 

228.9 

96 

4,912.6 

30 

K6-chi 

55 

2,186.1 

I 

21.9 

56 

2,208.0 

40 , 

Fukuoka 

. ' 475 

18,119.1 

8 i 

101.4 

483 

18,220.5 

41 i 

Oita 

113 1 

8,050.9 

2 

9.3 

115 

8,060.2 


Saga 

177 

4,637.5 

8 ! 

55.2 

180 1 

4,692.7 

43 ' 

Kumamoto 

. , 227 ! 

5.344.0 

27 } 

436.9 

254 1 

5,780.9 

44 

Miyazaki 

. 189 , 

10,941.0 


— 

189 

10,941.0 

45 1 Kagoshima 

■ 1 

19,581,4 

25 1 

627.3 

343 

20,2^.7 

1 

1 

Total . . 

. ' 6,660 

393,242.1 

362 

11,539.1 

7,022 1 

404,781.2 


Note. — In tlu‘ column of thi*- table in which the lots aie indicated on vvhu h the woik of 
u-division kis b(‘cn ceded to others or completed, those lot'^ arc included which have been noti- 
ced in accordance with Article 51 of the lawcjf iSapas to the ledivisiou of cultivable lands, and 
also the lots on wliich redivision has been comi)lcted after the law of i9on and the associations 
ot which Imve been dissolved in conse^iuence of the ce>ssion of the woik or bcc.iuse the work 
has been completed. The area given of the lots on which redivision is now in cours(' is llutr 
area before the work Wius begun For the lots on which the work has been ceded to others or 
completed tlie area given is that aniieipated for the iiev. lots. 
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m the first column marked with an asteri'^k al'^o concern transformations into assocuitioii" under \rtit.le 96 of the law of 1909 



MISCEI^lvANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICUIyTUR AI, 
ECONOMY IN GEN1:RAL. 


AUSTRALIA 

I. fcl\nsrics ()I AI.RICI I<TI1R\T, rMn<oyMJNl in wist AUSIR ilia (1907- 
3 () i 6 ) — Western Anshaha Siatislical Re^^iste) f<n the Y tar 1916 artU P/ivtous Yiurs 
rut V lydiid S>„tllciucnt, Agiicultuic, JyUt Sloik 'iiicl MeUorolo^iral vStatistu^ 
Puth^ 1917. 

I'Ik following! ibk^ivcstlic stuti'^tu sof rcgiilai <iik] ]Kiinaiunt( iiijiloy 
inont 111 agiKulInrc in tlie vauous disliitls of W\ st Anstralui 

It \m11 be seen that the iinnibcr of ])eisons e^rrqdoyed in agriculture 
Hieicased ra]>idl} tioni 1907 to T()I2 but after i()i2 lemained almost 
^tationai} , e v’^en sullenng a slight nduelion doubthss due to the war, 
in iqTh 



Number cf persons permanenth and res^ularK emplojed on farm or station 
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* 

sK i(c 

2 ITU. POSITION 01 JyAND bRllEMENl IN SOUTH AUvSTRAEIA IN 1916 iQi; — 
Wi.s 1 etn Aii'^tjniui: Sfaii'^in .%1 Ri^istir for ihi Ymr H)i6 and Pnnous Yim^ Part V 
U ind S ttkmuit AKnculturc, Eive Stock, and Met coiological Statistic Perth, 1917 


The follownig data shew tlie point to winch land settlment attained in 
the fariniii^ Atir 191O 1917 The figures in the table are for holdings 



Privately owned laud 
(including land in procesb of alienation) 

Crown lands 

Slatisti<_il distiKt 

Occupied 

Rented 

lotul 

unde: lc<i9e 

or license 


by 

from pnvatt 

privately 



owner 

acies 

owner 

at rpt; 

owned lands 

acres 

purclia.se 

acies 

onth a ( si tin f * ' 

\ ic toil 1 

3212 067 

245322 

5 157,389 

lo,r)<> 9,793 

Swan . 

.158,080 

91 89 c^ I 

549,979 

267,905 

'Wellingtou 

480,0^5 

45 990 1 

532,02*) 

194,301 

Sii isex, , 

479,068 

83,373 

512 441 

337 d '>5 

Nortluini. 

2 j 

103 152 1 


53965 

\ork . 

1,328,11 5 

< 4, ^>9 5 

1*392,810 

3,965 

Ik VC lies 

301 , 3*19 

76,^55 

()68 201 

9,880 

PiiicOly 

952 098 

30,434 

0B2 532 

2 150 

N irro^in 

9(18 064 

57 ,i()(> 

1,025 230 

2 1,410 

W ighi 

879 902 

75,916 

955 818 

1 2 87(1 

K it iimni}. 

i,ooi,( 65 

55,587 

1,056,652 

10 8/9 

I imbtllup 

966 918 

65,611 ] 

I 032,529 

89,08s 

J’l int 1 1 m i 

5-18 672 

20 858 ' 

564 530 

183,704 

J ( ial 5 IF { t tij n 

I5,c 04 927 

966,858 

15 97 >,785 

II 920,071 

V iHi and \ iL) IF sit 1 n 

f 01 ti n * 1 

1 mt Kimbcrk \ 

3 641 


3 041 

13, 78., 3.4 

West Kmibcrhv 

2G9 

22 

291 

23 770,309 

North West 

18 176 

— 

j 18,176 

37 , 724*625 

( . ISCOMIC 

4»<^58 

82 1 

4 735 

24,203,676 

i tal \ and \ 11 p fin n 

26,739 

104 

26,845 

99 480,934 

tiiiral and S )ui}i(i n poriK n 





Murchist ri 

^ 171 

— 

5 131 

1 12,601,836 

i-vi*'! MurUnsoii 

522 


522 

7,276 038 

M IJ^lK t . 

12 1 

— 

1 14 

j 10(177,272 

Mari^irct 

4 ’ 

— 

10 

1 2 752,674 

North Coo t, irdi 

— 

— 


4*563.542 


7,486 

10 

7,496 

62 000 

Coolj; irdu 

739 

! 34 

823 

' 1,586,942 

3 Alda 



— 

1 1,889,867 

Iv^itrinct ' 

133,499 

1,160 

1 139,659 

1,949.548 

Phillips 

21,047 


21,047 

1 261,948 

foial t and S ptrii n 

171,588 

1 254 

172,842 

1 43,622,667 

Gland totil 

I 5 » 2 <^ 3,254 

968,216 

16,171,4 70 

^ 155*032,672 

i 
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having an aiea of more than an acre on which improvements have been 
effected and which arc used for agriculture and stock-farming. Un- 
improved lands on which there is no stock are left out of account. 


FRANCIi 

EAW AS TO TllK ACQUISniON OF SMAEE HOEDlNtiS BY MILITARY l^KNSIO- 
NERS AND VICTIMS OB' THE WAR. 

A certain number of measures have been ])roposed in the Chamber of 
Deputies to allow the acquisition of rural small holdings by discharged 
and pensioned solchers wdio have been wounded or have contracted divSeases 
while in the army and by widows receiving pensions or having the right for 
life to indemnities. These j)roposed measures have been ('ondensed into 
a single law wliich has been passed b)^ the Chamber and the Senate and has 
had foree since q A] nil i()i8. 

According to the first article of this law the societies and comjianies 
affording credit on real <‘state and agricultural credit may make individual 
loans, secured by mortgages : i) to ex-soldiers and ex-sailors who are in re- 
cei])t of invalids' ])ensions from the State for wounds or infirniities incurred 
(luring the present war ; 2) to widows in receipt of life ]x*nsions or indemni- 
ties paid because their husbands have died in consequence of wounds re- 
ceived or illnesses eoiiti acted after 2 August Kjiq ; 3) to those having the 
right to life indemnities or ])ensions in consequence of ])ersorial injuries 
caused by events of the war. 

These loans aim at facilitating the acquisition, the (jrganization, the 
transformation and the reconstitution of small rural holdings which are 
of less value — exclusively of costs and of insurance])iemiums -- than 10,000 
francs, whatever may be the area farmed. The term for repa^nneiit of these 
loans may be as much as twenty-five years so long as this dos not make the 
borrower more than sixty yers old when he reqiays his last instalment. 
According to article 2, the rate of interest charged on these loans is one 
per cent. Kvery borrower must when the mortgage loan is finally con- 
ceded to him make a single-iiremium contract with the Caisse 'tuHionale iV as- 
surance to provide for the case of his death, thus securing the payment of 
any annual instalments which may remain inqiaid at the time of his death. 
The amount of the premium may, together with the cost of insurance, go 
to increase the sum lent on mortgage. 

According to article 3, if the payment of an annual instalment of re- 
payment be delayed, the society or company which has made the loan may 
cause one fifth of this instalment to be paid to itself out of the ])ension due 
to the borrower concerned, but the sum thus appropriated out of the jiension 
must not exceed the half of that due nor reduce the unappropriated part 
of the pension to leSvS than 360 francs. This clause will be inserted inf he 
borrowing contract and will justify any assignment which may be made in 
accordance with it. 
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By the terms of article 4, societies and companies affording credit on 
real estate and agricultural credit receive the funds needed for these loans 
in the form of advances not bearing interest, repayable in annual instalments 
within a maximum period of twenty-six years, and deducted from that part 
of the general endowment of agricultural credit which is reserved for indivi- 
dual long-term credit. 

Article 6 contains an opportune provision encouraging large families. 
The annual instalments which a borrower must repay to a lending society 
will be diminished by 50 centimes per 100 francs borrowed for each legitimate 
child born to him after he has contracted the loan. This sum will be an- 
nually paid by the State. 


GRBAT BRITAIN AND IRBbANl^ 

Tin{ nXIN(T or' AGIUCUI/rUKAI, WA(rF.vS IN ENGLAND AND WALKvS — Tlu La- 
bour Gazctii, Vol XXVI, No s, The Miiiislry of Ltibour, London, May i<)i8. 

A. Benefits in lieu of Payment in Cash. — In connection with the fixing 
of wages tinder the Corn Production Act, 1917 (i), the Agricultural Wages 
Board (Kugland and WalcwS) gave notice on 16 April 1918 of an order they 
intended to issue defining ''the benefits or advantages which ma}’^ be reck- 
oned as ])ayment of wages in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of any 
minimum rate of wages for time-work ** which may be fixed under the Act. 

Such benefits or advantages are stated to be the sup])!}" by an cm})loyer 
to a worker of milk, including skimmed or separated milk, and potatoes. 
The value of milk thus su])plied is to be taken to be its current wholesale 
])rice in the district ; and the value of potatoes theii current wholesale price 
in the district at the time when the main crop of potatoes was lifted. 

These wholesale prices in any area are to be ascertained from time to 
time for the purpose of this Act by the District Wages Committee 
established by the Wages Board for the a.ea. 

As required by the regulations under the Act, the Agricultural Wages 
Board undertook to consider any objections to this order lodged with it 
within one month of ib April iqi8. 

B. The Fixing of Rates of Wa^es and of Hours of Work. -- The Agricul- 
tural Wages Board issued an order, which came into operation on the 20th 
of May, fixing the minimum rate of wages for male agricultural workers in 
Norfolk, who are eighteen years old or more, at 30s. foi a working week of 
six days, to include 54 hours of wwk from the first Monday in March to 
the last Sunday in October, and 48 hours of work for the rest of the year 

On 1 4 May the board gave notice that it ])roposed to fix rates for Berk-* 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire with the Isle of Ely, Bedfordshire 
and Essex. The proposed rates for male agricultural workers over eighteen 
years of age are 305. for a working week of 54 hours in summer and 48 hours 


(i) Sec oui for October 1917, pp 67-70 
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in winter, in every case except that of Essex where the proposed rate is 
32s. for a week of this length. 

The board has resolved that payment for overtime shall generally 
be one and a quarter times as much as payment for regular working hours, 
the precise rate per hour in each district being however subject to 
adjustment. 

The minimum rates now fixed shall apply to weekly contracts for a 
week of six days, no deduction being made because the hours fixed by an 
employer are less than those beyond which overtime rates are payable, or 
on account of weather provided the workman presents himself at his place 
of employment at the regular time. 

The board has decided that three months after the cessation c>f hostili- 
ties, or on the withdrawal by the Food Contiollei of all restrictions on 
consuni])tion, whichever of these first occur, it will formally propose an 
order wdiich will give effect to the principle that agricultural w^orkers are 
entitled to a short working day once a week. 

The board has ap])ointcd commitees ; a) to consider recommendations 
horn District Wages Conunittees as to minimiim rates of w^ages for women 
and girl workers, and to r(*])orl to the board as to the pnnci])les u])on which 
such rate* should be fixed, having regard to present conditions ; /;) to 
consider and rej)ort on the priucijdes w be adopted in fixing minimum rates 
ap])licable tv) hay and corn liarvests. 

At recent meetings of the board, District Wages Committees have been 
established for Worcestti shire, Gloucestershire, Sussex, Dorset, Stafford- 
shire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland and the lutrness District of 
I/ancasliirc, Derbyshire, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Caidigan, and Corn- 
wall. All the thirty-nine local committees for England and Wales have 
therefore now been established. 


RUSSIA 


TllK AnolylTlON (U* ]yANI)i:D rROI’ERTV. - 1 ht KmHian C o-opnafoi , \ul. 2, No 5, 
lyoudon, Apiil i<)i S 

The vSecond Congress of Workmen’s and Soldiers' Deputies ]>assed a 
decree on 8 November iqiy which radically altered the institution of pro- 
perty in Russia. We will give the principal provisions of this measure which 
abolishes private property and nationalizes all the land of the country. 

Articles i and 2 are as follows : “ The landlord’s property in land is 
forthwith abolished without any compensation . The estates of t he landlords, 
the appanage lands and the lands belonging to monasteries and churches, 
with all their live and other stock, manorial buildings and all implements, 
pass to the disposal of the Rural Eand Committees and District Councils 
of Peasants' Deputies, pending the meeting of the Constituent Assembly". 

The aforesaid District Councils are instructed to take all necessary mea- 
sures for preserving order while they confiscate the estates, to note the area 
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of the estates, and to prepare a detailed specification of all confiscated 
property. 

It was decided that until the Constituent Assembly — which in the 
event was dissolved before it began its work should have laid down the 
lines of the great agrarian reform, the authorities should be guided by cer- 
tain instructions embodying 242 resolutions of meetings of peasants. These 
instructions were the following : 

1. The right of private ownership of land is abolished for ever. Land 
can no longer be sold, bought, let. mortgaged or appropriated in any way. 
The holders of all the land of the State, the a})panages. the crown, the mona- 
steries and the churches, of the majorats and of lands held conditionally, 
fornhiig endowments, owned privately and publicly and owned by the 
peasants, are expropriated without txdng compensated ; and all this land 
becomes the projxnty of the wliole peo])le, its use being transferred to all 
who till it. 

All who have suffered by this expropriation are entitled to public re- 
lief, but only for the time needed to allow them to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. 

2. All products found beneath the soil — ores, naptha, coal, salt, etc. 
— and forests and waterways of national imporLance become the exclusive 
property of the >Statt\ vSmall rivers, lakes and woods pass into the posession 
of local communities and are subject to the control of Hie local authorities. 

3. Highly cultivated estates and their orchards, plantations, nurseries, 
hothouses, etc. are not to be divided but are to remain as model estates ; 
and they }>ass into the possession of the State or of the local comnnmities 
in accordance with their size eind importance. 

Land appurtenant to manor houses or belonging towns or villages, 
and orchards and market gardens appurtenant to hoiiscdiolds, are to remain 
in the possession of theii present owners. Their area and the rate of the 
lax to be paid by tlie owners for the use of them are to be fixed by law. 

4. Breeding stations of horses, cattle, poultry, etc., whether crown or 
private ])ro])erty, pass into the exeln.sive jiossession of the Stale or of the 
eomniunities, in accordance with their size and importance. The question 
of conqiensation for them is to be decided by the Constituent Assembly. 

5. All the live and other stock of the confiscated estates passes into the 
exclusive possession of the State or of the communities, according to their 
.size and importance. The stock of small peasants is not however con- 
fiscated. 

6. All Russian citizens of either sex who are willing to till the soil with 
their owm labour only, or with the assistance of their families, or together 
with other persons, are entitled to receive land to hold for such time as they 
are able to till it. All hiring of labour is forbidden. 

If any member of a village community become an invalid, the commu- 
nity must cultivate his land until he recover but not for more than two years. 
Persons who through age or invalidity have lost ability to till the soil lose 
their right to till it and receive instead a pension from the State. 

7. The possession of land is to be equal : that is, it is to be distributed 
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among the tillers, in accordance with local conclitions, in equal plots, the 
standard plot being eithei the area which a in^in can himself till or the 
area needed to feed him and his family The forms of land tenure, whether 
individual, communal, co-operative [ariil) ot otliei, are to be decided freely 
by the local comnuimty. 

8. All the land, when expropriation has taken place, forms a National 
Land Reserve. Tliis reserve is distributed among the tillers by the local 
authorities, beginning with the democratically elected rural and urban 
municipalities and ending with the central provincial institutions. It is 
reallotted periodically, to suit the growth of the population and the in- 
crease in its productiveness. Reallotting must not affect the main tiortion 
of an original allotment. Land belonging to persons who have for one reason 
or another lost 01 given up possession reverts to the Land Reserve, but 
tlu‘ relatives or assigns of these ])ersons have a prior right to have these 
lands allotted to them. 

The cost of mamning .ind ol fundamental impiovemeiits is to be re- 
funded to the ownei if they have i.ot been fully utilized when possession 
of the plot affected by them is dehveied 

9 If the avciil.'iblc Ldnd Rescive 111 any given locality is rot sufficient 
to provide for the IocmI population, the excess population is provided for 
bv emigration organized b\ the vState which beats all costs of such emigra- 
tion and of the newv seTtlemenl of the emigrants. 

TO. Holdings of less than a ceitain .irea wdiich belong to peasants and 
Cossacks are not to he conliscated. 

UNITIi;!) STATBvS. 

I. ICSTAUEISIIMI^NT OF MINIMUM W^\(iI’,S IN THK CALIFORNIAN CANNERIF:S. 

— ( alifoinia Fmit 57, Nt^ i SS n Francisco, 1 > Api il i yi S 

The Indu.stiial Welfare* Commission of the State of California has lately 
issued ail ordei amending its order of t 6 April icpy and establishing miiii- 
miim w^ages in Ihe canned fruit and vegetable industry in California. 

The following arc the chief provisions of tlie new order It .should be 
premised that the word minor " connotes in every case persons under eigh- 
teen years of age. 

Time Work, — No person, firm 01 corporation shall emplo}'^ an expe- 
rienced woman, or stiff ei hei to be employed, on time work in this indu- 
stry for wages of less than 20 cents an hour An inexperienced woman or 
a minor shall not be thus employed for w'ages of less than 16 cents an hour. 
A woman shall l)e deemed to be experienced if she has been employed in 
the canning industry for three weeks. Every employer in the industiy shall 
furnish any w^omaii he employs, on her demand, with a statement showing 
the period for which she has been employed in his establishment. 

Piece Work. — No woman or minor shall do piece w^ork in the prepa- 
ration of the following fruits and vegetables lor pay at less than the 
following rates per 100 lbs. prepared : 
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Apricots 

Pears 

Clingstone peaches 
I'reestone peaches . 

Plums 

Asparagus .... 
Tomatoes 


0.35 

0.50 
«-27 % 

0.17 Yz 

0.12 Yi, 

0.17 % 

0.04 % per 12 quarts 


p^'ery adult woman must moreover be guaranteed the learner’s wage of 
16 centN an hour for the first week of her employment on each product. 

Piece work Kites may be fixed by individual establishments for the can*' 
ning and labelling and preparation of all varieties of fruit and vegetables 
for which no piece work rates have been fixed by the commission. But all 
adult women employed at rates thus privately fixed must be guaranteed 
a wage of not less than 16 cents an hour for the fiist w^eekof employment on 
each ])toduct, mid thereafter of not less than 20 cents an hour. 

No minor shall work in this industry for more than eight hours in any 
one day or forty-eight hours in any one week, or for more than six days in 
any week except in case of emergency. No adult woman shall work for 
more than eight hours in any one day or six days in any week, except iri 
case of emeigency. No adult woman shall work in case of emergency foi 
wages paid at a rate less than one and a quarter times the regular rate, 
Emergency work is all work performed by any woman on a day on which 
she has otherwise worked eight hours, or all w’ork performed by any w^nnan 
or minor in a week in wdiich she or he has otherwise worked six days. 
All work in excess of twelve hours’ w^ork done in any twenty-four hours 
shall be paid for at a rate not le.ss than double the regular time or piece 
rates. 

PNery person, firm or corporation employing women or minors in this 
industry shall keep a record, in a form and manner approved by the 
Industrial Welfare Comminission, of their names and addresses, the hours 
for w'hich they work and the sums they earn. 

The commission may by license authorize the employment of a woman 
physically disabled by age or otherwise for a wage less than the legal mini- 
mum wage. The commission will fix a special minimum wage for such a 
woman . 

The commission has exclusive jurisdiction over all questions arising 
as to the administKition and interpretation of tliis order. 


* 

♦ ♦ 

2. TIJF, ORGANIZATION OF THK SAEK OF AGRICUI^TURAIy FRODUCTS IN 
CAJylFORNlA - S((ond Annual Report of the State Market Director of California to 
the Governor of C ah forma for the Y ear endin^ December t, 1917. Sacramento, 1917. 

We have already noticed in this review (i) certain proposed amendments 
of the Act of 1915 which organized the sale of agricultural produce in Cali- 
fornia. The Californian legislature has accepted the principles which these 


(i) See our issue for Jamuiry 1918, page 81. 
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amendments embodied, and has passed a new State Market Commission Act, 
ap|)roved on i June 1917. The functions of the State Market Commission 
are now the following : 

" First : To act as adviser for producers and distributors when le- 
quested, assisting them in economical and efficient distribution of any such 
products at fair prices. 

''Second : To gather and disseminate impartial information concerning 
supply, demand, prevailing prices and commercial movements, including 
common and cold storage of any such products. 

" Third : To promote, assist and encourage the organization and opera- 
tion of co-operative and other associations and organizations for improv- 
ing the relations and services among producers, distributors and consumers 
of any such products, and to protect and conserve the interests of the 
producers and consigners of such products. 

“ Fourth : To foster and encourage co-o})eration between producers 
and distrilmtors of any such ])roducts, in the interest of the general public. 

" Ihfth : To foster and encourage the standardizing, grading, inspection, 
labelling, handling, storage and sale of any such products. 

'"Sixth: To act as a mediator or aibitrator, when invited by both 
parties, in any controversy or issue that ma}^ arise between producers 
and distributors of any such products. 

“ Seventh : To certify, for the protection of owners, buyeis or creditors, 
vhen so requested, warehouse receipts for any such products, veiifying 
(juantities and qualities thereof, and to cliarge for such service fees sufficient 
to make the service at least selfsupporting. 

" Eighth : To issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market Commis- 
sion on request of tlie ])roducer, packer, canner or distributor, for an}'' such 
products for which State Libels have not otherwise been antliorizcd b}^ 
law, under such rules and regulations as the director may deem necessary, 
and to charge for such labels such fees as in the judgement of the State Mar- 
ket Director may be proper. 

" Ninth : To act on behalf of the consumers of any such products in 
conserving and protecting their interests in every ]>racticable way. 

" Tenth : To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable way the 
distribution and sale of any such Californian products throughout the markets 
of the world. 

" Eleventh : To promote in the interest of the producer, the distribu- 
tor and consumer, economical and efficient distribution and marketing of 
all or any agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products, produced, grown, 
raised, caught, manufactured or ])rocessed within the State of California 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente resix:>nsabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICUiyrURAL CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND: 


source : 

The Scottish Jox^rnal of Ackicclture, issued hy tht' Scottibli Itoard of Agriculture, 
Vol. I, No Edinburgh, April 1018. 


§ I. The beginnings of co-operation. 

While Ireland fed the way in the United Kingdom in the co-operative 
organization of agriculture, England and Wales came second and Scotland 
was last. The tradition of Scottish agriculture is strongly individual- 
istic, and its Achievement — the success which has attended the long and 
patient effort to extend the area of cultivation, and the standard maintained 
both in arable farming and in the breeding and feeding of live stock — 
has produced a legitimate pride in individual Enterprise and skill. Common 
action has not however been entirefy wanting. There have been numerous 
farmers’ clubs and societies, many of them existing for the purpose of hold- 
ing annual shows which encourage the improvement of stock and of crops. 
The long-estabJished Highland and Agricultural Society has the first place 
among these. The more recently founded Scottish Chamber of Agricul- 
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tiire ib the most iiiiporlaiit of other associations which aim at promoting 
the general political and so<'ial interests of the farming community. 

Co-operative trading was little practised by the Scottish farmer until 
the early 3^ears of the twentieth century. At that time agriculture was re- 
covering, in Scotland as in Kngland, from the depression of the nineties. 
The bad years had made prominent the difficulties inherent in an industry 
carried on by a multitude of relatively small enterpri.ses. There were the 
difficulty due to the high c'ost of materials procured in small quantities, 
the difficulty of obtaining guarantees of the cost of these materials, the 
difficulty of finding a market for perishable produce, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing credit from the existing banks, the difficulty of the relatively high cost 
of insuring live stock. All these obstacles to pro.sperity affected most the 
small farmer, especially the .small farmci in a remote district. 

In IQ04 a Scottish Agricultural Commission visited Denmark, audits 
subsequent report dealt largely with the success which Danish farmers 
have achieved by co-operating in the preparation and sale of their produce 
and the purchase of their requisites. They have fostered this suc- 
cess by a system of agricultural education which is closely associated 
with co-operation. The report bore fruit at a meeting held on 18 January 
1905 under the auspices of the vSeottish Chamber of Agriculture when a com- 
mittee was appointed to fonuulate a scheme for extending the benefits 
of co-operation to vSeottish agriculturists, with powers to take such action 
as may appear expedient for giving the same practical effect The result 
was the foundation of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. 

§ 2. The SCOTTISH A('.RlCxmTlTRAL OROANIZAZION SOCIETY. 

A. Constitution and Finance . Scottish Agricultural Organization 
Society was founded on 25 October 1905. It is a purely propagandist 
body. It devotes itself to the formation and encouragement of local co- 
operative societies, but does not itself engage in trade, nor does it concern 
itself with the general social or political interests of the agricultural 
community. 

A guarantee fund of £1000 was subscribed whentl^ie society was found- 
ed, and active steps were taken to ensure that there should be such a mem- 
beiship as would cau.se annual subscriptions to provide a considerable fund. 
Every member of the society, whether an individual or ^ body corjio- 
rate, must hold one fully paid-up .share of £r. If a member is a landowner 
he subscribes at least £i a year, otherwise at least 5vS'. a year. Additiotial 
money was raised by means of a special donation fund, to which most of 
the contributors were landowners and ^ffiich was brought up to £1000, In 
its early years the society was supported wholly by the subscriptions and 
by voluntary contributions, and the guarantee fund was annually drawn on 
to the extent of quite £500, In view however of the national importance 
of the work the Development Commissioners made in 19 ii a grant of half 
the total expenses which the society incufred in each year. At finst this 
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grant was paid through the Scottish Education Department, but in 1912 its 
administration and the consequent supervision of the society's affairs were 
transferred to the newly constituted Board of Agriculture for Scotland. In 
1916 the grant amounted to £648. 

The affairs of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society are man- 
aged by a president, a vice-president and an executive committee ; and it is 
a condition of the government grant that this committee include two repre- 
sentatives appointed by each of the three colleges of agriculture and one 
appointed by the chairmen of the county councils of crofting counties. 
There is a secretary who acts as general organizer ; and in 1913 there were 
also a chief assistant organizer, an assistant organizer, and a special organi- 
zer whose work was connected with fishermen's co-operation. In 1914 a 
special grant was made b}^ the Development Commissioners for the appoint- 
ment of a Gaelic speaking assistant organizer to work in the Hebrides. The 
war has greatly depleted the staff. 

A special Highland branch of the society was founded in 1908 to pro- 
mote the co-operative movement in the north and north-west. It has its 
headquarters at Inverness. Branches of this type have been set up from 
time to time in other parts of the country. 

The vSeottish Agricidtural Organization Society itself and all the socie- 
ties affiliated to it are registered under the Friendly Societies Act and have 
limited liability. Each affiliated societyisanindependent unit, but the steps 
])reliniinaty to its formation are guided by the parent society, which also 
provides for the auditing of its books and, if necessary, for the instruction 
of its secretary and treasurer in the required methods of bookkeeping. 

If The Affiliated Societies. — In pursuing its aims the Organization So* 
ciety at first met with many obstacles. The conservative and critical spirit 
of vSeottish fanners was rtinforced by the active opposition of the local 
dealers who found their position as middlemen between the farmers and the 
manufacturers and merchaLts threatened. Generally speaking the occu- 
piers of medium sized farms, the small holders and the crofters carried on 
the business both of purchase and of sale with these dcailers and the results 
were on t he whole unsatisfactory. Credit was given for a year or longer and 
in the remoter di.stricts a system of barter was very prevalent. 

Gic.vU aifv t! c society gained public confidence andin the thirteen years 
c>f its existciK it 1 as achieved a noteworthy success. Alt oget hermit formed, 
up to the end of IQ17, 154 soc'ieiies, classified as follows : 


Purchase and Poultry vSocieties 70 

Poultry Societi(‘S 10 

* Purchase Societies 50 

Stock-breeding Societies ii 

Dairy Associations 10 

Fishery Society 1 

Credit vSociety . i 

Bee-keeping vSociety . . . i 


154 


Total . . 
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The society’s work has not been interrupted by the war, 33 new socie- 
ties having been affiliated between August 1914 and the end of 1917. Since 
however other societies withdrew in this period the net increase was one of 
only 17. Since its foundation the parent society has had to apply for the 
cancellation of only 20 societies, while five others have amalgamated with 
larger societies active in their areas. This comparatively low rate of loss 
is due to the fact that the parent society does not promote the formation 
of a new society unless there is a reasonable prospect of its success. 

The total membership of all the affiliated societies is now 10,266, hav- 
ing increased by 1711 since 1914. Since there are in Scotland about 77,000 
occupiers of more agricultural land than one acre, it is estimated that, 
making due allowance for members not occupying land, about one out of 
every eight or nine such occupiers is a member of one of the affiliated socie- 
ties. 

The geographical distribution of the societies is interesting. There are 
95 ill the crofting counties and Bute, namely 55 on the islands and 40 on the 
mainland, 19 in the north-eastern counties, 28 in the south-western, and 12 
in the eastern counties from Forfar and Perth to the Border. While se- 
veral of these twelve are large trading enterprises it remains true that the 
bulk of the Organization Society’s work has been done in the Highlands and 
Islands and among the small and middling farmers of the north-east and 
south-west. 

We will briefly review the several categories ol societies which have 
been formed. 

Poultry and Purchasing Societies. --In the Organization Society’s early 
days a grant of £50 a year was made to it for three years by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society for the improvement of poultry keeping. By this 
means a great improvement was effected in the breeds of poultry 
kept in the Highlands and Islands, and this was carried yet further by the 
distribution of sittings of pure breeds under the schemes of the Congested 
Districts Board. These schemes have been extended since 1912 to the 
whole of Scotland by the Board of Agriculture and have prepared the way 
for the constitution of co-operative societies. 

In 1912 the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce PVderation, Diraited, 
was formed to act as a marketing agency for the co-operative societies. 
Its headquarters are at Teith, and it has gradually extended both its buying 
and its selling brnsiness. It is a useful part of its work tO keep the local so- 
cieties constantly informed as to prices. 

Co-operation in poultry keeping has been organized with particular 
.success in the Orkneys, whither the attention of the Organization Society 
was directed very soon after its formation. Most of the farms on these 
islands are small and the people are industrious and intelligent. The Or- 
cadians were not deriving from their land a profit proportionate to their 
efforts, and the local fishing industry, which had long been a supplementary 
source of income, had much declined. Targe numbers of poultry were kept 
but the prevailing system of barter gave them little value, a dozen eggs being 
reckoned as equal to two pounds of sugar ; and there was therefore, as the 
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lecturers of the North of Scotland College of Agriculture found, little motive 
for improvement in methods of poultry keeping. 

At the end of 1908 six agricultural co-operative societies had been found- 
ed in Orkney, and in 1914 ^teen of them were active as well as seven stock 
breeding societies. The total membership of the fifteen societies was then 
892, or one fourth of the whole number of agricultural occupiers in the islands. 
They soldeggsandpoultry to the value of nearly £21,000, and had a turn- 
over of £13,150 for their business in other produce and in agricultural requi- 
sites. This achievement followed on much activity. Not only was the 
Organization Society's general work of propaganda carried on, but the islands 
were also annually visited by the president and secretary who conferred with 
the societies, advising them as to their methods and suggesting new develop- 
ments. .The general effects of the activity in the Orkneys have been, as 
regards poultry keeping, to cause more fowls and fowls of better breeds to 
be kept, to raise tlie prices obtained for fowls and eggs and much improve the 
condition in which they reach the market, and to increase production by 
from 20 to 75 per cent. 

vSimilar poultry societies have been established in the Shetlands, in 
Sutherland and Caithiie.ss, on the mainland of Ross, in Inverness and Argyll 
and in the Inner and Outer Hebrides. 

At the end of 1917 the total number of Poultry and Purchasing Societies 
was 70, and there were ten other Poultry Societies which had no purchasing 
functions. The total membership of these 80 societies was 4600. Forty-three 
typk'al societies of small holders had in 1914 a turnover of £p,850 and in 
1917 one of £09,200. 

Purdiasifig Societies . — Beside the 70 Poultry Societies which buy re- 
quisites for their members, 50 societies exist only for tlie purpose of conduct- 
ing purchases. They vary very much in importance. The pioneer among 
them was the Farmers' Supply Association, formed in 1884, which has its 
head-quarters in lyeith and was affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society soon after the latter was founded. In 1914 its membership 
was 1530 and its turnover £57,000. Other large societies are the North- 
Eastern Agricultural Co-operative »Society, Aberdeen, established in 1906, 
which has 1330 members and a turnover of £73,000 ; the Forres and District 
Farmers’ Association which has 154 members and a turnover of £^4,000 ; 
and the East of Scotland Co-operative SocietjL Dundee, which has 140 
members and a turnover of £14,000. The other purchasing societies are 
smaller but have done much good work. There are, for example, in the north 
the Moray vSociety, which had 52 members and a turnover of £3460 in 1914, 
while in 1917 it had 78 members and a turnover of £7750; and the Ardross 
vSociety, which consists chiefly of smallholders, and had 57 members and a 
turnover of £3240 in 1914, and 68 membeis and a turnover of £ 36 oo in 1917. 
In the south there are the Cauonbie Society in Dumfriesshire which had in 
1914 a membership of 95 and a turnover of £2430, and in 1917 a member- 
ship of 190 and turnover of £5060 ; and the Dumfries and Galloway So- 
ciety which had in 1916 a membership of 192 and a turnover of £12,100. 
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Thirty typical purchasing societies had in 1914 a turnover of £211,150 
and in 1917 one of £368,000. 

The benefits of co-operative buying are not confined to the co-opera- 
tors. Frequently the societies have compelled local traders to reduce 
their terms and have raised the standard of quality for the goods they sup- 
ply, such as fertilizers, feeding stuffs and seeds. 

Co-operative Dairies. — The establishment in a district of a central de- 
pot for milk, fitted with refrigerating plant and appliances for making cheese, 
extends the limits of a local farmer’s market, exempts his family from the 
necessity for excessively early rising, enables him to sell his milk or have it 
made into cheese at the depot as circumstances render advisa^jle, without 
himself employing a checsemaker or buying cheesemaking apparatus, and 
economizes the time and labour used for tranvSport. The milk depots can 
moreover adjust the quantity of milk they supply to towns to the fluctuat- 
ing demand, making cheese of all the .surplus. 

In view of all these advantages, following on the co-operation which 
makes depots possible, the Organization Society appointed, very soon alter 
its foundation, a special dairy commitee to consider the matter of co-opera- 
tion among dairy farmers. The district of North Ayrshire was chosen for 
experiment and in 1908 four co-operative daily associations had been formed 
in it. In 1915 there were in Ayrshire five such associations which had a 
total membership of nearly 200 and an output of milk and otlier dairy pro- 
duce worth £85,000 Naturally such societies require a larger capital outlay 
than do those of other types. The total nominal share capital of the five 
dairy associations waj- £3,285 of which. £1190 was paid up. They have now 
been formed into a federation and thus avoid competition and advance 
their common interests. In 1917 there were seven dairy associations in 
Ayrshire and three in other counties. 

Kilmaurs Dairy Association, limited, affords a good example of a 
well conducted co-operative dairy. Its depot was largely built and equi pped 
with the money provided by members, some loans being also received 
from local landowners. The initial membership of 34 had increased in 
1917 to 55. The members hold 1504 shares and 5 per cent, x^^^r annum is 
paid on the paid-up share cajiital. The following quantities of milk were 
sent to the depot by members from 1914 to 1917 : 


1915 530,000 gallons 

1916 740,000 » 

1917 800,000 )) 


The average percentage of butter fat was 3.637, the highest individual 
percentage 3.945- Members are paid a bonus for all milk having more than 
a stated percentage of butter fat. The total average cost of handling the 
milk is 0.66 of a penny per gallon. In 1916 there were 1563 cheeses made 
at the depot from about 98,000 gallons of milk ; in 1917 the number of cheeses 
made was 1619. 

Stodk-hr ceding Association ^. — In recent years many local stock-breeding 
associations have been formed, generally in connection with the schemes 
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of the Board of AgricuJture for improving the breeds of horses and cattle, 
and without doubt they have been encouraged by the po])ularizatiori of the 
co-operative principle for which the Organization vSociety is responsible. 
Many of them have been affiliated to the Society. 

Fisheries. — A special branch of the society’s work is the organization 
of co-operation among the fishermen on the coast of the Moray h^irth. 

Cooperative Credit. -- The society has long realized the importance of 
forming co-operative credit societies or agricultural credit banks. In i()i4 
the executive committee drew up model rules for the use of co-operative 
credit societies, appointed a committee of trustees, and applied to the Deve- 
lopment Commhsioners for a loan of £5000 to be used for the formation of 
these societies. This money has rot been granted, and so far only one credit 
society has been instituted, at Kilniallie in Invernesshire. 

Some other schemes have, like this for co-operative credit, failed to 
mature on account of the wai , among them plans for co-operative bacon 
factories, the co-operative sale of dead meat and the co-operative insurance 
of live stock. 


§ Z. ’I'lli: SCOTTISH SMAia,H()lJ)i:Rs’ ORGANIZATION. 

A. Fotiluiatioii andConsiitntiofi. — After the passage in ipii of the Small 
Landholders' (Scotland) Act had given to smallholders security of tenure 
and the right to have their rents fixed by a public authority and receive 
comi)ensation for their improvements (i), a movement towards co-operative 
organization, which would enable them to take more advantage of their bet- 
ter y)Osition, began among smallholders. Accordingly in October 1913 the 
Scottish vSmallhoIders’ Organization was formed and wtis registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societks Acts. 

It exists only to organize ai d educate and does not itself engage in trade, 
banking or insurance. 

It is non-political, its di.stinctive feature being that it serves only small- 
holders, of whom more than 50,000 belong to it. It helps them to take full 
advantage of the Act of T()T i by advising them as to its scope and its appli- 
cation to particular cases. It endeavours to promote the formation of new 
small holdings by disseminating information as to the legal provisions for 
this pur]iose and by helping applicants to prepare and lodge their appli- 
cations. It also assists the working of the schemes of the Boaid of Agri- 
culture for the better breeding of horses, cattle, pigs and poultry". It helps 
to form Women s Kural Institutes and has recently established an Insti- 
tute of Co-operative Training. 

The organization has a board of management which has fifteen 
members and an advisory council made up of fourteen delegates of the local 
societies. The officers are a president, a secretary-treasurer, an organizer^ 
and local assistants. 

(i) See our issue for June 1917, pp. 64-74, 
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There are now 123 shareholders and 155 fully paid-up shares of £i 
each have been issued. The organization receives from the Agriculture 
(vSeotland) Fund, administered by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
an annual grant equal to half the amount* of its expenses. The remaining 
charge is subscribed. 

B. Activity. — The organization has always carried on a work of pro- 
paganda in favour of the formation of co-operative societies. Success came 
slowly, but eaily in igi7 it had formed 55 trading and credit and 21 stock- 
breeding societies. The next year was one of rapid progress, so that in 
April igi8 there weic : 

104 trading societies, 

7 credit societies. 

and 30 stock breeding societies. 

In addition 80 local comniitees of the oiganization, each having a pre- 
sident and a sccietary, do some trading, and il is hoped that they will even- 
tually come to be fully registered t lading societies. 

Many trading societies have been established in the ciofting counties, 
and also in the north-eastern counties where statutory small tenants are 
numerous. Special attention has been given to forming societies where the 
Board of Agriculture has constituted settlements of new landholders, as 
at Lindean (Selkirkshire), Middlebank (Perthshiie), Balleiicrieff (East Lo- 
thian), Pentland Mains (Midlothian), Harrietsfield (Roxburghshire), Kin- 
locbewe (Rossshire) , and Ormiclate and Milton (vSouth Ihst ) 

A conference of delegates of the local societies is annually held in 
Aberdeen. 

The business of these societies is the sale of pioduce and the purchase 
of agricultural requisites. A need came to be felt for a central buying 
and selling agency, and in May igi4 the Scottish Central Markets, Limited, 
was instituted as such . It is a regi.stered society and is affiliated to the vSeottish 
vSmallholders' Organization, It has a managing director 'and six other di- 
rectors ; and has issued 266 shares, most of which are paid-up, to 184 share- 
holdeis. No interest is paid on shares and the directors receive no fees. The 
Central Markets has annually received, and has punctually repaid, short- 
term loans, free of interest, from the Board of Agriculture, for the purpose 
of helping smallholdeis to buy seeds, manures and other requisites. The 
Central Markets receives all the produce which smallholders can send it, 
paying for it the price it itself receives, less a small percentage to cover ex- 
penses. It has two shops and warehouses in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow 
in which it retails produce. It buys in bulk the requisites of its members 
— fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds and implements — ensuring their quality 
and charging minimum prices. The following figures give the amount of 
this society's turnover and show how rapidly its business has developed : 

, 509 

19^5 4.048 

1916 12,525 

19^7 23,938 
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The Scottish Central Land Bank, Limited, the first national land bank in 
Scotland, was established by the Scottish Smallholders' Organization in 
July 1914. It is managed by a body of seven trustees ; and has issued to 
22 shareholders 582 shares of £5 each, of which only $s. has been called 
up. It is officially recognized by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland from 
whom it receives an annual grant. 

By helping new tenants to Buy sheep it has assisted the Board to com- 
plete many schemes for the settlement of landholders on sheep farms. Se- 
veral local credit societies have been formed in affiliation to it and others 
are in prospect of formation. It has helped many trading societies in their 
business. Althogether it has lent £3,000, and the loans are being punctu- 
ally repaid. 

The Scottish Central Insurance Society, Limited, which was registered 
in December i9T6y exists to insure the live stock of smallholders. It can 
charge low premiums because it pays no dividend to shareholders and because 
it reduces its expenses to a minimum by conducting its business through the 
registered societies and local comiiiitees of the Scottish vSmallholdeis' Or- 
ganization. It is managed by seven directors. It has issued to nine shaie- 
holders 89 shaies of £5 each, of which only 3s. have been called up ; and it 
holds securities aiiioiniting to £1100 and deposited as a guarantee fund. Nu- 
merous proposals for itisiuance have been accepted and an extensive bu- 
siness is in prospect. 

vSijice October 1913 the {Scottish Smallholders' Diganization has issued 
a monthly paper, called The Scottish Smallholder, which deals witii co-opera- 
tion, poultry keeping, pig rearing, dairy farming, bee keeping and garden- 

the general interests of the smallholder, the work of the Board of 
Agriculture, pertinent decisions in the law-courts, the work of the colleges 
of agriculture, and the affairs of allotments. 

Thus, in the ways which have been outlined, the vSeottish vSinallholders' 
Organization enables smallholders to make the greatest possible use of their 
land and so })roinotes the agrarian policy which recent legislation has 
embodied. 
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111 our issue for September 1914 we publislv^d a general paper on agii- 
eultiiial co-operation in South Africa, showing what obstacles it encornters 
and what dlorts are made to eliminate them. 

We will here give data only as to the situation of the co-oj)eiative so- 
cieties ill Transvaal, the Orange Free State and Natal, leaving on one side 
Cape Colony. We draw our information from the last report of the Land 
and Agricultural Bank. The law assigns to this bank a very important 
part : it must afford to all the unlimited liability co-operative societies 
which are active the credit they need, and it exercises a certain supervision 
over these sOv'ietics (i). 


§ I, Thk Co-opkrattvk Movement stnci: 1914. 

Tcd)le I comparts the membeisliip of the various societies on Ji Maich 
1914 and on i January and 31 December 1917. 

In Transvaal the sixteen societies considered had <^234 members at the 
end of Maich 1914, At the beginning cd 1915 tins number had diminished 
very slightly, by a little moie than 200, and at the end of 1917 it had fallen 
t(^ 8,752. Therefore we have to notice here not a piogress but .a retrograde 
movement, even when we leave out of account societies which have gone 
into lictui elation.. 

In the Orange Free vState we have no material for a comparison with 
earlier years. In the year under c'On si deration the mi'mbei of members 
jiasse d from 500 to 738, that is it increased by 238, which indicates that 
the cooperative idea made considerable progress. 

In Natal co-operation is only in its initial stage but the outlook is 
promising 

Co-operative Daii^y Cattle Societies. — Thkt first society of this kind 
was established during 1916 at Ennersdale, Natal, under the provisions of 
the Land Bank Act, 1912, Auiendineiit Act, 1916, which removed the 


(1 ) St*e the arlule already cited, pages 26 and 27 
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Tabu I Number of Munhir'i of Co-operative Societui, 



Number uf Members 

Approvimatc 

Name ol S )ciet> 

on 

on 

on 

capital 

31 Mar 

1914 

i Jan 

T917 

31 Dec 

1917 

value 

of mtmbers 

£ 

Tkan'^v \AT 

I Cciiti 1 ilWestdikc Ko ojki itioxt k mdboiiwVtuciii^^ 

1 

5^3 

1 

5«7 

‘;48 

i 

261,000 

I'ruKlo Koop<rlllc^^ \eu(uii^ini. 

IH> 

1 250 

221 

265,t>oo 

ojurilK \( I,n\<lboin\ Vtueniirinj, 

183 

237 

256 

450,000 

1 ir()()g( Id J (tidi uht Ko<)]HlLtl«^c 

-50 7 

1 

476 

! 

300,000 

^ KosU 1 Ku ()p( r ilic. VI Liiidixuw 

820 

666 

557 

* 175,000 

( luht(nbiiu» Ko ()p( 1 ilK \ c nidi oinv 

K ^97 

K 394 

1,320 

750,000 

7 Ipjckiibin 

^ 217 

305 

286 

280,000 

S Mit^nhc shell 1 ih ikp] iiile i 

2.398 

2 t86 

2, 1 go 

,1,750,000 

() Miric< Ho un \<r(tniKint? • 

321 

23^ 

19^ 

35,000 

[o Midd(lhuiy h nidi « uwcis Ko opci iticvc \ c u e 

721 

704 

657 

500, (, 00 

[I Olit mtsuv It i KtoiKTilK'vt. Dorbvhwerk 

193 

207 

2t 7 

56,0c 0 

f Hretori t ly nidhonvi Koojnrituvt Vt rt t 

86 

<>3 

56 

40,000 

n Kiisltnlnirg Ht>t rt ii 

811 

904 

799 

1 33^.600 

Lj bl nidt rlon KoojKiititvc Hoenn 

452 

518 

502 

375 9 CO 

[ ■) Wiliihcii lyindhouw Koontriluvc 

321 

229 

1 61 

40,000 

[6 \V oliu n iiissi id Ko Opel itit \ e H n 1 h« in\ v 

206 

343 

U 9 

100, ( 00 

lot ll 

1 

9,231 

9 44 ^ 

^»752 

5,901 oc 0 

» 1 

( )p v\( } 1 Ki r Si \ii 1 

r Kvttlsioi Ko < ])( 1 itit vt /iiutl Xticempii 


1 


8o,oot> 

’ Fruikfotl lyinlhoinv 

— 


M 3 

200,00 ) 

^ KtstclJ /luwl 


33 

77! 

150,000 

\ Kopjes » 


- 

20 

1 8,000 

S Vredt h ind horns 

- 

4^>5 

482 

1 450,000 

]t)t 1 

- 

500 

73 ^ 

898,000 

N \1AI 

zVelon IIoiJKs L> iiiy Co opeialive bocKlv 

1 

1 

1 

ir 

\7 060 

. Ikiiicrsdak Fimicrs’ 


30' 

36 

50,000 

? Knntrsdrvle Dairy 

— 


10 

20,000 

1 otal 

1 

1 

“ ) 

1 ‘‘"I 

57 

1 

87,000 
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anomaly that only rural co-operators of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State provinces could obtain help from the Tand Bank. 

Societies of this kind aim at placing members in possession of an asset, 
their stock. When the stock becomes productive, the necessity for co-opera- 
tive creameries, co-operative bacon factories and the like arises naturally. 

The Knnersdale society was established on 14 October 1916 and com- 
pleted its purebase of live stock in the following December. Its ten mem- 
bers obtained 251 cows for £ joo(>. On 31 October iQiy the stock had in- 
creased by 17J. 

Other societies of the same kind have been founded at Acton Homes, 
Bergville and Moorleigh in Natal, Mnisvlakte (Somerset P'ast) in the Cape 
Province, and Kapjes and Paul Roux in the Orange Free State. 

It is belived that this form of co-operation helfs the small fanner more 
than any oth'^r; and the number of enquiries received seems to show tliat 
it Will soon be established throughout the Union and particularly in the 
Orange Free State and Natal. 

Co-operative CJieesemahing Societies. — IVo co-operative clFesemak- 
ing societies have been established in the Orange Free State. They have 
been working so short a time that a definite opinion as to them cannot be 
expressed, but theii })rospects a])pcar to be goj>d. 

Co-operation among Wool Producers. - It is likely that wool farmers 
will establivsh societies for the pur])Ose of marketing tlu ii wool and that they 
will need financial help from the hand and Agricultural Bank. 

Maize Selling Co-operative Societies. — All the societies for the sale of 
maize in Transvaal and the Orange Free State have gianaiies 01 depots at 
convenient cent res for storing tlie maize. It is graded when it is deliver! d , 
and an advance, jiroporliojiate to its giade, is made to the member delivei- 
ing it. All the maize is pooled, and aftei it has been sold, usually at the 
end of May, the average value obtained for eacli grade is ascertained, and 
on this basis the difference between th^" amount realized and the amount 
advanced is paid to the members. 

The advance made to a member is intended to provide him with an 
immediate return on the cost of production. The amount suggested f<u it by 
the hand Bank s board is about 6s.6rf. abag, which would allow 4,9. 6d. for 
the cost of production and a profit of 2s This would leave between the 
advance an 1 the snm the maize would actually fetch a margin which would 
cover the value of the farming requisites supplied to the member concerned. 
If the price of maize were high throughout the yeai a small distribution 
could be made from time to time, instead of a single distribution after the 
grain has been sold. The directors of the various societies agree in principle 
with these views of the board ; but consider them impracticable because 
they^have to compete with private dealers and must therefore offer advan- 
ces approximately equal to the prices these dealers pay. The board has 
therefore not pressed its suggestions, but ha*; endeavoured to influence the 
directors every year to fix a low rate of advances. Since it has taken this 
action deferred payments {achierschois) of about 2$. a bag have been made 
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to members for the maize seasons of 1914, 1915 and 1916. Previously the 
advance was always more than the amount eventually realized. 

The only maize selling co-operative society in Natal adopts a different 
method from the Transvaal societies. It Iras no depots or granaries and 
makes no advances : members mcrt'ly undeitake to sell their maize through 
it. The maize is not pooled but is sold for tlie members individually, each 
of them having a separate account. This form of co-operation is simple 
and inexpensive ; it involves no unproductive capital expenditure, no 
costs of handlitig and tio existence of capital with which to make ad- 
vances. 

Central Agency for Co-operative Sodeties, Limited. — This agency was 
founded in older to dispose of the produce of co-operative societies and sup- 
ply them with farming lequisites sale to theii members. 

The issued capital is £1800 and accumulated profit and reserves amount 
to £8773. The commission charged by the agency is now at the rate of 
I Yi per I eiit. 

Turnover. — • The following figures show the volume of the business^^of 
tire societies in the last three ycais : 



1915 

1916 

1917 


£ 

£ 

£ 

rx'uchice ... 

Fanning re<iuisites, includuig giam bags . . 

566,470 , 
127,903 ! 

454,415 
144-365 1 

51715S2 

159,276 

Total 

664,373 * 

598,780 , 

676,858 


It is seen that the sale of agricultural products has diminished sensibly 
i n s]>itc‘ of the rise in prices. The Scd<‘ of faimiii|; reepnsites has, on the other 
hand, inci eased absolutely ; but the rise in })ric\s has certainly lessened this 
apjiarc'nt increase in the sale of inateiial and has perhaps outweighed it. 

§ ..n Thjc Crivdit afforded to Co operative vSocieties 

BY THE 1 ,AND BaNK 

On 31 December 1917 the total amount owed to the Ivand and Agricul- 
tural Bank by the co-operative societic s in the* three provinc cs'was £ 443,^722, 
this being the sum of its advances. 

The advances authorized to Ttansvaal societies amountc cl to £430,01 o 
and they owed £366, (^85 on 31 December; the advances authorized to 
societies in the Oiange Fre-e vStatc^ amounted to £69,5(X) and these socie-tics 
owed £41), 170 on 31 December ; to Natal societies advances amounting 
to £10, TOO were authorized and they owed £6,022 on 31 December ; and 
at that date £21,544 were owed by societies in liquidation. 

As regards the purpose of advances : 

In the Transvaal fifteen societies whose main business is the sale of 
produce and the supply of farming requisites were grantc’d £430,100 and 
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Tabu II idvarucs to Co optroUvc ^oiicHcs 


Nam of Societj 


T RANS\ \ \i 

1 Ct, iitra il Wc stclikc K(^ o])t r itK \ c U »iid 

bouu Vercciiigmj^ 

2 } riiuJo Ko ()i)LratiL\t Vcrtcnigin 

'i, lliidelbtrg Ko oiKr tu\c Uondb \inc 
ingmg 

\ Hoogt-vtld Iwcndi ichl Ko optr itK\ ( \( 
rLenigmg 

5 Koster Ko optr iticv c U iiidb Vcrceiiigmg 
0 lyichlcnburgKo op( f lyOiidb ^ < uen 
7 Uijdtnlmig • » 

S M<ig ihe'‘bcrg 1 ib ikpUmlt rs 

Verteuigmg 

9 Manco Bot ren Ko upcr i1 ic v Vt u 
10 MiddUbiirg lyandbouwci'' Ko oi)ci iticvc 
Vcneininiip 

13 Ohfanlsrivicr Kooptiili<\( Dorschwtrk 

12 Fictona lyciudbouw \c realising 

T ) Ruslcnlmrg Bocuu 

14 St inderton Ko opc r ilu V ( Lot n 11 \ tree 

niging 

15 W itorbcig Iv indbouwcrs Ko#)p(. r ilitvt 

Vt iteiiigiiig 

I ( W dmaraiisst id Ko ojk 1 itu vt Jy mdbouw 

\trtCTiiging 

Tot il 

Orvngp 1 Ri I SiAir 

1 I xttKioi Koopcrituvt /luvi 1 \ticuug 
Irinkfoit ly mdbouw Vtret 

lllgUUs 

') Kcsli 11 • /mvtl Vcrctnir 

I Koi ]es 

S \ lyiiilbouw Vtret 

iiiguig 

lot d 

N vrvi 

I Acton Ilouits Dun Coo])crilivc Society 
^ Kniit rsd ik Farnit 1 s 
3 Fniit rsdak Dairv 

Tot il 


Advances authorized 



L nion 

I and Bank 

lotal 

Amount 

owing 

Transv aal 

-1 

c 

0 tn 

B c 

Cabh 

Amount 

on 3t Dec, 
1 19x7 

I (mcliidinq 

ly'itid Bank 

5 J 

in 

a 

Credits 

authorized 

interest) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


- 

5^ 00 

45 000 

5o,coo 

48 1S7 


S 0 i) 

22 000 

30,000 

29,180 

— 

-- 

30 000 

b 000 

2<‘ 500 


10 000 

39,000 

000 

45 V)^ 

— 

I 000 

1 5,000 

1 6,0 )< 

16,000 

— 

I I,Ooo 

28,000 

39,000 

37 .M 3 

— 

— 

3 5 >0 

3 500 

I 000 

— 

- 

30 00 

30,000 

— 

5,0 0 

— 


500 

4 55 t 

— 

3 

5 7 t 00 

60,00 > 

58,500 

— 

Soo 

- 

5 000 

280 


7,500 

5. 00 

12 500 

82S5 

— 

7,0 0 

1 7,000 

2 1,000 

21 ^30 

— 

8,100 

4 5 000 

5BIOO 

4 5 696 

— 

1,000 

5 >uo 

6,000 

2 650 

*— 

3,000 

^ i9,ooOj 

22,000 

18,926 

5/jo I 

65,100 

360,500 

430,600 

366,979 

_ 1 

1.500 

1 

4 500 

6 0 )0 

1,500 

— 

2,000 

25,000 

2 7,000 

12,227 

— 

2,000 

2 000 

1 4,000 

5 . 5 14 

— 

— 

2,500! 

1 2,500 

1.579 

— 1 

2,250 

^ 27,750 

30 000 

30,348 

— 

7.750 

6:, 750 

69,500 

49,168 



_ 

j 2,100 

2,100 

1 2 no 

— 

— 

5 000 

5 000 

I 611 

- 

— 

I 3.000 

3,000 

2 300 

— 


1 10,100 

j 10,100 

1 6,021 
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owed £366,735 ou 31 December; and one Tliresliing Machine Society was 
granted £500 and owed £250 on 31 December. 

In the Orange Free State two sale and supply societies were granted 
£57,000 and owed £42,576 on 31 December ; two cheese factory societies 
were granted £10,000 and owed £5,014 on 31 December ; and one dairy 
live stock society was granted £i 5 <^‘^^ and owed £1,579, on 31 December. 

In Natal one sale and supply society was granted £5,000 and owed 
£r,6ii'on 31 December ; and two dairy live stock societies were granted 
£5,100 and owed £4,410 on 31 December. 

The only societies which wont into liquidation were sale and supply 
societies. 

Table II shows for each .society the amount of the bank's advances 
and the sum still owed on 31 December 1917. 



MIvSCElJ/ANKOTIS INI'ORMATIOI^ RlvEATTNO TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASvSOClATION IN VARlOUvS COUNTRIES 


BRITISH INDIA. 


TJri<: RATK OF C()-OPERATrV’'rv PROGRESS TN DIFFEKKNT PARTS OF INDIA.— 
KwiurJK (R B.) in Tke Bombay Co-openUiVL Quarlcrly, Vol. I, vScncs J, June 1017. 

Nothing is inoio difficult than to establish a criterion by which the 
rate of progress in co-operation in various parts of India can be judged. 
The Inchan government annually publishes an abstract showing the num- 
ber of co-operative societies and their membership, capital and disburse- 
ments, and these are indeed four capital facts. But although these statis- 
tical tables affoid some material for conjecture they do not allow the moral 
progress involved to be gauged The number of societies, for instance, is 
a trustworthy criterion only when it is considered in relation to the area 
aild the population of each province ajid the average membership and aver- 
age capital of societies. 

In the following tables we place in juxtaposition figures for 1914-1915 
enabling the reader to judge how far the mere number of societies is a 
satisfactory index of progress. 


II. 



Name of province 

Total number 

of societies 


Name of province 

Number 
of societies 
per 100,000 
inhabitants 

I, 

Puiipib , . 

! 

‘ • 3 i 337 


Punj.'ib . . .... 

16.7 

2 . 

Uintcrl J'r(>vmc< . 

. . 2,962 

2. 

Cintud Pjovinccs . . . 

If’ 5 

3. 

Central IboMiKcs . 

■ • 2,297 

3 . 

Burma 

14 I 

4. 

Bcng.il 

. . ' 1,992 

1 4. 

Myhoie Slate . , . . * 

' 12 5 

5- 

Madras . 

1 ,600 


United Prf>vincet 

63 

6 

Bui in a 

. . 1,489 

6. 

Bengal . , ... 

4 4 

7. 

Bihar and Oi ib^a. . 

. . 1 1,087 

7 . 

Bombay 

4 3 


Bombay 

836 1 

8. 

Madras 

3-9 

9. 

Mysore State .... 

725 

9. 

Bihar and Clrissa . . . 

3 I 
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1 
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2, 
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2f 4 

2 
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74 


I d 

25 5 

3 
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7 

4 
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- 

4 

1 il 


5 

Ct ntr il 1 1 \ me ( 

1 2 


U 1 11 ( > 

- 

6 
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G 

I n ] 1) 

r 

7 
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7 

i H t 1 I I \ n 
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s 
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} 
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N ime of provi \ 
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capital 
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Rs 


1 

1 ml i\ 

0 


M i If i 


S S8 


1 inn 


5 7 


1 mm i 


s 58 > 

s 

J cngvl 


5 -)I9 

( 

1 s{ irt 

St il 

4 


IJiule i 

Bi iiu OS . 

91 6 

s. 

Bihar 

ind Orissi 

■> ^5 


Cc ntr il 

Pio\ lutes 

. 11 


The actual amount of working capit il invested in the eo operative 
movement must again be judged relatively to the number of nivinbers 
Notluiig stultifies the woik ol a e'o-operative society as niueh 111- 
a^lcquate finanec The hgures lor 1915 1916 ire as follows 


2 
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IL 


Name oJ pinviiict 

Working 

capilal 

' Name of province’ 

Working 
i. capital 

per member 


Rs. 


i Ks. 

j . Punjab 

2/ >5,63 000 

1. Burma 

. . 221 

0. Madras 

I ,(>8,88,000 

2. Punjab 

• • 139 

3. Bcngid . 

1,24,4^.000 

3. Central Provinces . . 

• ' ' 132 

I. United Provinces .... 

L, 20, 34, 000 

U Madras 

• ' : 123 

5. '‘Burma 

I <’ 3 , 39,000 

3. Bengal ...... 

. . 102 

jioinbav 

9o,()6,ooo 

(>. Bombay 

. . 91 

Central Proviiiee? .... 

87,09,000 

7. United Provinces, . . 

. . 90 

S. Mysore Stale 

41 ,20,700 

3 . Bihar and Orissa . . 

70 

• ). Bihar and Orissa .... 

43,27,000 

0, Mysore State .... 

1 

. . ; 68 


The ligures in Statement II are misleading because the working ca- 
pital of provincial banks, central banks and primary societies has been ta- 
ken together in order to obtain the totals. The (. apital of a central bank 
figures again in the capital of the primary societies to which it is advanced, 
and is therefore reckoned twice over in the provinces which, like the United 
Provinces, depend on a ceiitral bank system. Where there is also a pro- 
vincial bank, as in the Central Provinces and Bihar, the snme capital is 
frequently reckoned three times over. 

To counteract this error vStatement III shows the actual amount of 
working capital available per member of the agricultural societies, for whose 
benefit the whole system ultimately exists. 


Name of province 


Working capital available 
per member in agricultural 
primary societies 

Rs. 


r. ]:>urina. 

2. Pnuiiib. 

3.. Madras 

4. Central Ib'ovinees 

5. Bovn))ay 

6 . Bengal. ..... 

7. United Provinces^ 

8. Mysore Slate. . . 

9. Bihar and Ori-ssa. 


130 

10,5 

74 

70 

60 

00 

48 

44 

39 
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Of the followiiijj; statements liisl shows the amount of cle])osits 
111 acjrieultural societies, the second tile amount of deposits ])er Jiead re- 
ceived from inembeis of societies of all kinds taken together, and the third 
the total r(\se7vc fund of all classes of soc'ieti^s. 


• Nauie ot 

province 

Amount 

ot 

deposits 

in 

agricul- 

tural 

societies 

Name of province 

Amount 

of 

depoMts 

per 

member 

1 

Name of province 

Total 

reserve 

fund 



lakhs 


Rs. 



lakbs 

I rnnjab. 


24-53 

Uomha}’’ .... 

20 1 

1 . 

Pnnial) 

29.16 

2 1 ‘.cm hay 


15-22 . 

I’.c'Hiral, . . . 

I 0 


lUiUtil Provinc' ^ 

9.90 

3. 


8 8n 3 

Madras 

8 

3 . 

r.cnj:!:al. ^ . 

8.31 

4, 'M.ifhas 


7 -^ I- 

I’liiiial), . . . 

7 

4 

Hiinna 

00 

00 

5 liihai <ni 

(1 ( )iisv,.i 

,.50 

MysoK Sialt . 

7 


Madras . . 

8.06 

(). Unite «1 P 

1 * A IIU ( ^ . 

2.0 1 

C( nh.il Pn A MU c 

3 

6. 

Ponibay . 

4.70 

7. C( nil i1 1 

’0 )\ ilK ( S , 

I 48 7 

P.ili n and ( >i 

3 

7 . 

Cenlial Pkauu’c^, 

3-77 

P.rima , 


1.30 

I nitc (1 Pi< A im ( 

1 


Pah.ii and Oiissa . 

2.69 


U . Mvmik , . 


Q JSmi’.t. 


Space cannot be spiired for more of these statements. At least fifty 
of tliem would be needed to afford a thorough view of the relative position 
of e«ieh provime in all the various asjiects in which progress in co-operation 
can be studied. 


[CAKADA. 


Tine ]>R01)LTCTI(.)N and THK C<)-0I‘KRAT1V1C SADK 1)1> wood. — ITufcssoi TisdailE 
<>I the University of Sn^katehewan, 7 ke Futiiie of Canadian 'Wool in Farmers Advocate 
and JJoiHt Journal , Vul 1,111, No. 13 n, \Viiinipe.R, 5 June 1018. 

Prt'sent ciiT'umstaifc'es arc extremely favourable to producers of wool ; 
and it is likely that this situation will be maintained for many years after 
the peace for there has been an almost general reduction of the world's 
flocks and there will be in all countries a great demand for wool with which 
to replace exhausted stocks and produce large quantities of cloth. 

In 1913 there were 2,128,531 sheep in Canada ; in 1917 there were 
2»369,358. Thus in the four years their number has slightly increased, an 
interesting fact as things are at present. 
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We have already noticed the efforts of the federal and the provincial 
governments to develop the advance sale of cleaned and graded wool (i)t 
This enteprise becomes more important year by year and is one of the most 
influential factors developing sheepfarming in Canada, The appended 
table shows the progress made in selling graded wool co-operatively in the 
various ])rovinces. 

Some of the figures referring to 1917 are approximate only, but there 
is reason to bcliev;- that they are under rather than over the actual figures 
which it has not been possible to obtain. The table shows that there w^as 
an enormous increase in the co-operative sale of wool between 1914 and 1917, 
and that it has extended to all Canadian provinces. About 90 per cent, 
of the sheepfanneis adopted this new method of selling in 1917. 

It is also interesting to notice that under the co-operative system sell- 
ing prices have alway been distinctly higher than those which local store- 
keepers and wooldealers have offered. It is estimated that graded wool, 
sold CO -^operatively, fetched on an average from 3 to 5 cents a pound moie 
than the average price obtained by fanners who sold their wool directly, 
and in some cases this difference was from 8 to 10 cents a jx)unds. In 1914 
the average price throughout the Dominion of graded wool was 26 cents a 
j)Ound ; in 1915 it was 27.2 cetits ; in 191b it was 32.83 cents , and in IQ17 
it was a little more than 60 cents. This last average will probably be equal- 
led this year, whije the quantity of wool sold is expected to show an increase 
of some two million pounds. 


J914 1915 1916 1917 

i 


•Province 

1 Niimbrr 

Quantity 

Number i Quantity Numl^cr 

Quantity 

Number 

Quant!t\ 

__ _ _ _ 

Prince Edward Is 

i of 

iiiemocrs 

-^03 d 

of «oId 

member®! 

(lbs) 

of 

members 

^ cold 

(lbs ) 

of 

member'^ 

sold 

(Ib^ ) 

land. . 

- 


58 5.496 

382 

28 17b 

— 

24,000 

Nova Scotia . . 

— 

— 

163 12,271^ 

224j 

18,4.11 

- 

37,804 

New Brunswick. . 


— 

9 1,103’ 

39 

5,130 

— 

6.558 

Quebec . 

93 

I 2,000 

9751^04,192 

1,616 

166,701 

x,871> 

218,658 

Ontario 

1 69* 

15.742' 

8r| 20,295 j 

69 

17,989 

— 

298,790 

Manitoba . . 

138 

44.059I 

193' 75,425 

440' 

150,939 


170,000 

Saskatchewan . 

I7Q 

69,404 

3 i 8 ii 50 , 328 ' 

487 

179,890 

660 

3884888 

Alberta . ... 

1 63 134.427 

1991208,368* 

609 1,138,470 

75011,850,000 

British Colombia . 

1 1 

— 


(>2 

I 5 , 75 ii 

60 

10,200 

Total . . . 

542U75.032 

i, 9 i. 6 j 577 . 478 |' 

3,928' 

1,723. 87I 

3, 3-163. 104.808 


(i) See our issue for February 1917, page *4. 
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FRANCE. 


ACKICUT/rURAlv CO-OPJvRATI\'E SOCIPrflES — Chamhtr of Deputje^ : RipoH made, in 
the nami of the Budget C ommtssion charged to examine the pioposcd law fixing the ordi- 
narv budget of the ciwl service for if)iS, the Ministry of Agncultuiu and Victualling, by M. 
Adutn Duriac ’ , 

Agiiciiltural credit and co-operatioii depended in 1914 on four fuiida- 
mental laws : that of 5 November 1894 which cieated the local credit funds ; 
that of 31 March 1899 which instituted regional credit funds and placed 
at their disposal the funds paid into the Treasury by the Bank of France, 
in \irtiie of the agieernent made with the latter when its privilege was re- 
newed ; that of 29 December 1906, which regulates the allocation by the 
regional funds of advances to the agricultuial producers' co-operative so- 
cieties , and that of 19 March l()TO which institutes individual long-term 
ciedit for smatl rural holdings. Thus before the war the funds of agricul- 
Uual credit already had the task of granting, to individuals or collective 
bodies, long and sliort-torm }«vUis for the work of agiicultural production. 
Snae the \v<ir, laws ansing out of existing uircunistances have been added 
to those in fon'c and have considerably enlarged the field of action. They- 
ai c ' 

I si. TIh* law of () October I9i() which provides that advances from 
the lunds for agricultuial credit may be made to the communes ])y the re- 
gional funds for tjie purpose of bringing abandoned lairds under cultivation. 

2nd. The laws of 2 January aiyi 7 April 1917 which extend the be- 
nefit of these advaiu'es to the departments and co-operative societies and 
associations for mechanical cultivation which are occupied wath restoring 
to productivity lauds which have r<?mained incultivated. 

immediately after the law of 7 April 1917 had been passed co-operative 
societies for the cultivation and the farming in common of the soil arose. 
The first of them were due to the Departmental Committee for the Culti- 
vation of Abandoned Lands of Haute Garonne which had unsuccessfully 
tried to form communal committees for agricultural action. This depart- 
mental committee founded seven co-operative societies, in form civil so- 
cieties, which grouped 155 members representing more than 2,000 hectares 
of land. From eight to ten analogous co-operative societies are on the 
point of being constituted in the arront^is^.ement of Mirande (Gersl, one in 
the neighbourhood of Dreux (Kure-et-l^oir) and another in the Isere. 

The co-operative societies of Haute Garonne liave taken the form of 
civil societies ^embracing several communes, and their support is derived 
from the land of their members which is delivered to them. Only half 
the profits, if there are any, is divided among the members, proportion- 
ately to the laud they have contributed and its cultivated area. The other 
half constitutes a common fund which serves to meet the losses of similar 
societies in the same department, if the reserve funds are insufficient to 
cover losses, the excess of these is borne and distributed according to the 
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conditions fixed for the distribution of profits, that is proportionately to 
the land respectively contributed by the members and its cultivated area. 
The co-operative societies of Gers are organized on the same bases. 
In Eure-et-Loir, on the other hand, the form of a joint-stock company, 
having a variable capital, has been preferred. 


ITAI,Y. 

I. r HE NEW REGULATION OF THE •‘SOCIElA DEGIA AGRICOL'lORl nWLIANI” 
Bolletltno MeimU della Societd desalt Af;riColloit lialiani, Rome, No 4, 30 April 1918. 

At the general meeting of this Society of Italian Agriculturists, held 
in Rome on the 14th of last April, certain important modifications of the 
society's by-laws were discussed and approved. They aim at stimulating 
the growth of the association which now groups 3,597 members (i). The 
innovations, which had been prepared by an ad hoc committee, fall under 
the following heads : 

1) Questions concerning agricultural policy come first of all within 
the province of the society. ^Article i of the new by-law states that the 

‘society will “ carry out and support the initiative of national agricultural 
policy This statement confirms and reinforces the last clause of article 
2 which states that the society proposes to reach its ends not only by supei- 
vising the application of laws relating to agriculture but also by evoldng 
other legislative measures which will be profitable to agriculture. 

2) Another notable innovation is the decentralization of the society 
by the institution of branches for departments, provinces, circondarii and 
mandamenti. Such decentralization aims at widening the bases of the 
association, making a deeper and closerstudy of local agricultmal questions 
and a better guardianship of agricultural interests within single divstricts 
possible. In this way the economic and agricultural position of each district 
can be reviewed, its variations followed, the improvements necessary to it 
indicated, and a practical work of supervision carried on. This detailed 
wqrk which the branches carry on will, as the report of the committee 
which studied the innovations explains, be connected with the central office 
and elaborated by the society's administrative council, which will thuscoh 
lect elements of inspiration for duties which will lead to a sane agricultural 
policy in relation both to general legislative action and to district and local 
enterprise. There should be legislation which varies in accordance with 
the difierent needs of the agricultural classes, and the changing demands of 
the home and foreign trade in the products of the soil. The institution of 
branches further allows members at a distance, who do not habitually at- 
tend the meeting at^Rome, to assemble andto take part-in elections by send- 
ing their own representative to the central council, for the presidents of 

(i) See the report for 1917 of the president of the society which was distributed at this ge- 
neral meeting 
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departmental branches belong by right to tliis body, and to take part in 
initiative 0/ local interesc. By simple formalities membership of the same 
council is also acquired by the presidents of the larger district agricultural 
associations, such as the Associazione A^aria Friulana, the Sfkietd Agraria 
di Lombardia, the Associazione per gli Inter essi Agrari del Mezzogiorno, 
and the Associazione Agraria Bolognese, and thus it is possible to enter into 
intimate and profitable relations with these societies which boast of noble 
traditions and develop an admirable activity. 

3) The member's subscription has been reduced to ten liras a year 
and thus all agriculturists are enabled to enter the society. 

4) Finally, the institution of a permanent committee of organization 
and propaganda is of the first importance. It has already begu^i its work 
and has decided to publish a daily agricultural newspaper. This decision is 
based on the necessity for according a larger and worthier place in the fia- 
lian press to agricultural policy, in order that public opinion and the guid- 
ing agencies of the State be interested in it to an extent correspondent to 
the importance of the contimuiUy growdng problems which will have to be 
solved during and after the w^ar 

A new iechnual comniiticc for the preservation of agricultural products and 
the preserving industry has also been formed Altogether theiefore the per- 
manent technical committees now number sixteen. Tlie}" are the com- 
mittees of: i) Agricultural instruction and science as applied to agriculture ; 
I a) Institutions for agricultuial exi)criments and education and the staffs of 
these institutions ; 2) The cultivation of cereals, meadows and herbaceous 
plants in general and the requisite fertilizers and seeds; 3 a) Stockbreeding 
in general ; 3 J) Specialized hor.se-breeding ; 4) Forestry and forest industries ; 

5) Viticulture and the production of wine and of alcohol ; 6) Olive growing 
and the production of oil ; 7) Sericulture and the production of mulberries ; 
apiculture ; fisheries ; aviculture ; 8) Fruit-growing, horticulture and garden- 
ing ; q) Rural mechanics, building, improvements and irrigation ; lo) Di- 
seases of plants ; ;ri) Conditions of agriculture and the agricultural classes 
at home and abroad, agricultural contracts, rural legislation, credit and co- 
operation in agriculture ; 12) Trade in agricultural products and live stock, 
cost of transport, customs : 13) Preservation of agricultural products, 
food-preserving industry ; 14) Permanent committee of organization and 
propaganda. 

The society's general meeting was followed by the eighteenth Congress 
of Italian Agriculturists at which various subjects were discussed, among 
them that most important question of forest stocks. A resolution insti- 
tuting in Italy provincial agricultural chambers was approved, and another 
to the effect that laws should be proposed protecting small properties, 
and forming family properties which would be inalienable, indivisible and 
exempt from sequestration. A third resolution concerned improvements 
and irrigation in the south. 
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a THE “ KEUERAZIONB NAZIONAI.E DEI,LE COOPERATIVE AtSRICOLE’*. — 
La Cooperazione Haltana, WBlmi, No. 12Q3, 26 April 1918. 

our readers will recollect (i) this National Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies declated itself formed on the 24th of last February at 
a congress of co-operative societies held at Reggio IJmilia. Its object is es- 
sentially to give and new a vigorous impulse to these societies and to regula- 
rize and render scientific their activity (2). We will note the most interest- 
ing of its by-laws which were recently approved by its federal council. 
Its headquarters are at Bologna, one of the greatest agricultural cetitres 
ofiTtaly, and it aims at “ co-ordinating and bringing to bear on a larger de- 
velopment of agriculture all the scattered energies of labour and all co-oper- 
ative effort, creating in Italy a weighty combination of productive energy 
which will enable field-labourers, stimulated by a more direct interest', to 
become .1 factor which will raise the economic condition of the labour- 
ingma'ss of the population and of the country. To reach this end it proposes : 
a) to favour the constitution and developmnt of agricultural co-operalive 
societies, colonies and collective farms in all districts of Italy ; h) to main- 
tain the moral and economic superiority of agricultural co-op€‘ration, fight- 
ing all forms of that exploitation and parasitism of middlemen which inter- 
venes between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in eyery way 
the direct taking, of farms by tillers of the soil united in agricultural co-oj[3er- 
ative societies, c) to instittite commercial offices and agencies for the col- 
lective acquisition of primary materials necessary to agriculture, and of 
agricultural machines, implements, etc., and for the production of fertili- 
zers and articles useful to agriculture ; d) to ptovide for a better protection 
of agriculture from lo.sses cau.sed by fite, hail, the diseases and mortality 
of live* stock, etc., by means of mutual insuring organizations ;e) to assume 
the management of farms directly or *011 behalf of federafed organizations ; 
f) to found scientific bureaux and ex|)erimental laboratories in order to 
bring to agricultural activity the greatest possible contribution in suggestions 
and practical aid. 

Agricultural labourers’ co-operative societies and their local groupings 
in Italy may without distinction belong to che federation if they are o].)en to 
all and if they develop their class activity undet the direction of the national 
agencies for co-operation and defence. But in order to be admitted a co- 
operative society must be enrolled by the National League and must be- 
long to the National Federation of Tillers of the soil. 


(t) See our issue for April 1918. 

(4) lua meeting held at Rome on the t4th of last April on the initiative of the Catholics 
the formilion of another fed<Tatiun, the National Federation of Agricaltuml Co-operati\e So- 
cieties of i*ro luetion and I^abour, was resolved. fiee in this connection Soaale, the 

organ of the Economic and Social Union of ItviUan C<itholu\s, FaensKi, No 8, 1 "i-'io April iQt6. 
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Working funds are supplied by : i) the contributions of co-operative 
societies and their federations; 2) a percentage on the business done and on 
profits, allocated to the federation either by the by-laws or by special reso- 
lution ; 3) the receipts derived from the direct management of the offi- 
ces, trading establishments, instiling institutions, industrial establislmients, 
etc., held by the federation ; 4) the extraordinary income, gifts, legacies, 
compensations, which the federation may receive. 

The federated co-operative societies are obliged aiiniuilly to pay a con- 
tribution of 25 liras for every too niemliers enrolled, and are also obliged to 
subscribe 100 liras for every 25,000 liras of their sliare capital. 

The agencies by means of which the tederation is active arc the general 
meeting of members, the council of administration and the college of ac- 
countants. This last also acts as a college of arbit<^rs to compose and resolve 
the differences which may arise between the co-operative societies and the 
local federations or consortia, between the co-operative societies and the Na- 
tional l^ederation, <nid between the local federations or consortia and the 
National Federation To these agencies there is added a technical com- 
mittee, which is consultative and has five members, chosen from experts 
in CO opeiation and agiicultnre who do not belong to the fefl(‘rated societies. 


^ THK FORMVnoX Ob OOXvSORTI V VOli TilK MECUAXICAE OF THE 

SOHy — liotUtitno dclV 4 ^'nro//«nf, MiKui, 17 Mciy 

Since last yeai the Agricultural Committee of Casalmaggiore (Cremona) 
has, in view of the necessity of practically solving the important problemof 
tilling the soil mechanically in the lower Cremonese, promoted and brought 
about the formation of small associations of agriculturists wdio practise 
mechanical ploughing in common. The consortia hitherto constituted 
and now regularly at woik number fifteen, and are scattered among the 
various coiumunes of the dreondario of Casalmaggiore. The advantages 
which local agricultural economy derives fiom them quickly became so 
evident that the afoiementioned committee determined, in view also of 
the possibility of rapidly bringing into being other 'associations of the kind, 
to unite the consortia themselves in a single organization to be known as the 
Federation of the Consortia of the Tower Cremonese for tlie Practice of 
Mechanical Ploughing. This Federation proposes to constitute new con- 
soitia, to acquire fuel in common and to conduct a w^orkshop for repairs. 

In order to favour this movement the Ambulant Chair of Agriculture of 
Cremona has compiled and circulated the following model by-laws for a 
consortium for the acquisition and use of tractors (motor ploughs) The 
value of a consortium of tlie kind contemplated is that it can be annexed to 
any co-operative society already in existence — a rural fund, a collective^ 
cellar, a collective dairy, an agricultural union, etc. 

I. The members of... forma consortium for the acquisition of me- 
chanical tractors and their use in the fields they cultivate. . 
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2. The consortium will be administered and managed by the co-oper- 
ative association, in accordance with rules fixed in agreement with the 
members of the consortium 

3, The co-operative association will have the special management of 
the consortium, being guaranteed by the members of the latter for the ca- 
pital it has paid and has to pay. The security will be supplied by the au- 
thorization to take advantag;e of the credit which the members of the con- 
sortium enjoy with the co-operative association or by the deposit of consoli- 
dated loan or othci paper. 

4) Every member of the consortium will take one or more shares. 
Each share will give the right to use the tractors over ....acres, equal to 
...,hectares. 

5) The work of the tractors will be debited to the members in pro- 
portion to the area plougj^ed. The price charged for plpughing should 
include all running expenses and an amortization quota to be fixed very 
carefully. The method of debiting costs will be fixed by the administration 
of the co-operative society. 

6) Tariffs will be fixed foi the various areas which the members of 
the consortium wish to have ploughed with tractorsSn addition to the areas 
which they have the right to have thus ploughed, and other tariffs for non- 
members. 

7) As regards the order in which land is ploughed, the areas corre- 
sponding to the quotas paid by members will be ploughed first, then addition- 
al areas belonging to members, then areas belonging to non -members. 

8) The land of members will be ploughed in turn, according to a fixed 
order. ' 


SPAIN. 

THE CO-OPKRATIVE DAIRY OF THE “CASA DE GANADER 08 ” OF S ARAOOZZA. 
— Memoria sobre el funcionamento y resultados dc la lecheria cooperativa eit el aflo 1917 
{Report on the Working of and the Results obtained by the Co-operative Dairy in 1917). Tip 
Eiicuadeniaci6n “ Heial 4 o ”, Saragozza, 1918. 

The report on the year 1917 which we are about to examine shows 
that the Co-operative Society for the Sale of Milk, which the Casa de Gana- 
deros in Saragozza founded in 1915, attained last year to noteworthy results. 

As we are dealing with one of the first co-operative societies of its kind 
in Spain it is oppoitune to sketch its organization. 

Only members of the Casa de Ganaderos may join the co-operative 
society as suppliers of milk, and co-operators are chosen by preference from 
the active members of the Aragonese Stockfarming Agricultural Syndicate. 
.Members supplying milk are obliged to contribute all the milk produced 
by their registered cows, guaranteeing its quality. There are special rules 
for the keeping of byres, and special veterinary surgeons, nominated by 
the Casa de Ganaderos, are appointed to inspect the byres and the cattle. 
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The price of the milk received from the suppliers is paid weekly and is 
fixed by the directing council, in agreement with the suppliers' general 
council, on the basis of the current price. 

One Centime for every litre of milk obtained fiom suppliers belongs 
to the Casa de Ganaderos, as compensation for the hire of premises, for 
interest on advanced capital, for amortization and for other costs which 
the Casa meets directly. All other expenses attached to the business are 
met by the co-operatiye society which, after deducting from the 
product of sales the centimes due to the Casa de Ganaderos and the 
amount of other expenses, distributes the residue among membeis in 
proportion to the amount of milk each of them has contributed. 

During the whole of 1016 the co-opeiative society also practised the 
insurance of live stock belonging to members ; but this insuiance was, 
by a resolution of the members, directly assumed by the Casa de Ganaderos 
in 1917. 

As regards results obtained in the year we are examining, the report 
shows that, the number of suppl}nng members increased from 43 to 53, 
exclusively of those who gave notice before the end of the year that they 
wished to be enrolled. 

The general expenses boine by the Casa de Ganaderos for the provision 
of equipment etc. amounted to ,8,312.87 pesetas. It should be noticed 
that besides the insurance of live stock, already mentioned, it arranged 
loans for the purchase of milch-cows, secured by the cows, and for the 
purchase of food for live stock which the war made most difficult. 

Another series of difficulties had to be overcome in order to provide 
the machinery and material which are indispensable to treating milk, and 
which entailed large expenses, obliging the council to increase the price of 
unbottled milk from 35 to 50 centimes the litre, and to increase advances 
to suppliers proportionately. 

During 1917 the members brought 682,959,6 litres of milk to the dairy, 
and this was distributed and treated as is shown by the following figures j 
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The income obtained by the sale of milk and its deiivalives was 
244,61().54 pesetas and expenses were 244,18146 pesetas. The balance 
438.08 pesetas, was distributed among the members in proportion to th 
quantity of milk they had vSupplied. 

It appears botli from the data as to ])roduction and stde and from those 
as to exjienditiire that this co~o])erative societ3% which has hardly reache d 
its third year of activity, is economically in -^iicb an excellent position that 
it may be expected to continue its course towards a complete attainment 
of the objects at which the Casa de Ganaderos aimed in instituting it, namely 
the succevssful management of dairies 111 the pnbhc interest, the acquisition 
of milch-cows, the organization of the insurance of live -^t(x:k, and the treating 
of milk in accordance with the dictates of hygiene. 
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CANADA. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS AGAINST FIRE IN IQ16-1917 (i). 


oFincivi, sourck: 

Kkport 01 Tfir Direcjor 01 FOREbrRy ior thp Year 1^17 ^Pait V"l Ximiul Keport, 
Deparlnifiiit of the Inlerioi. 1017) Ottawa, 1018. 


§ I. VAIvUK and KXTEN'TOF FORESI'S 

The foiesth of Canada are a ver}’ valuable asset to the country, and in 
spite of the changes due to the wai forest industries pursued in lyib a steady 
course. A less production of lumber was compensated for by an increased 
pioduction ot jmlpwood and ties and poles. 

The total value of the forest products of Canada in 1916 is estimated as 
follows : 


lyiimber, lath and shingles $ 66,075,000 

Firewood 62,000,000 

Pulpwood 19,975,000 

hViice-iiosts and rails 8,000,000 

Cross-ties 3,750,000 

Square timber expoited 185,000 

Coo])erage 1,250,000 

Poles . . . 575,000 

Fags exported 850,000 

Tanning materials 140,000 

Round mining timbers 750,000 

Miscellaneous exports 280,000 

Miscellaneous products 9,000,000 


Total . . . 172,830,000 


(i) See also, on this subject, our i.ssue for August 1917, page 26. 
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In 1916-17, $750,000 were appropriated to the Forestry Branch by 
the Canadian government. 

The forests include first 23,026,640 acres within the forest reserves ; 
and secondly 138,000,000 acres in the districts of the fire-rangers, namely 
132,000,000 acres in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and 6,000,000 acres in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 


§ 2. General organization of protection against fires. 

Originally the staff for the protection against fires was placed under the 
supervision of Crown Timber Agents. As the Forestry Branch extended its 
scope it gradually took over this supervision, but the direct work continued 
in many instances to be done by the Ciown Timber Agents who reported 
on all matters relating to protection against fire to the Superintendent of 
Forestry. Eventually chief fire rangers were appointed to superintend the 
rangers in place of the Crown Timber Agents. Later the forest reserves were 
set apart, and a separate staff was organized for their management on the 
model of the United States Forest Service. The remaining forested area 
constitutes the fire rangers' districts, the organization of which is readjusted 
as further forest reserves are created. Such extension of the reserved area, 
by parliament, has generally kept pace with the growth of a public senti- 
ment in favour of the preservation of national regources and has therefore 
been intermittent and irregular. Thus in British Columbia forest reserves 
were constituted in response to a request from the community for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of streams used for irrigation. Those on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta followed upon propaganda work 
which convinced the men of the prairie provinces of the connection 
between the mountain forests and the flow of the great prairie rivers. 

The organization of protection in the forested area outside the 
reserves, that is in the fire-ranging districts, differs from that within the 
reserves for the following reasons : » 

1) The object to be attained is not the protection of watershed areas 
lightly covered with inferior species of trees but the preservation of 
resources in saleable timber which have a direct rather than an indirect 
value. 

2) The system of patrols is less intensive, and the districts have beeti 
less opened up by improved means of communication and transport. 

3) Regulations as to fire permits, the supervision of the burning of 
the settlers' slash ami the proximity of settled areas bring the firerangers 
into more intimate contact with the general public. 

4) Appointments to the fire ranging staff are only temporary, in- 
stead of permanent. 

There is a distinction between the fireranging i u the Prairie Provinces 
and in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. In the former, particularly 
in the north country, there are large areas where settlement is so remote ^nd 
timber so scattered and inaccessible that they will probably be best managed 
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for a long time by a loosely organized fire-ragging staff appointed only for 
the dangerous season. But iu British Columbia the fire-rangers' districts 
comprise areas in whieb there are valuable woods of saleable timber and 
sources of reproduction of calculable worth, and th?se should receive the 
utmost protection possible. The conditions for growth and the facilities 
for transport are such that these forests make the future development 
of the lumbering industry possible. In British Colihnbia, therefore, the 
fire-ranging organization should be looked upon merely as a temporary 
makeshift, and all non- agricultural lands in the Railway Belt should 
evntually be set aside as forest reserves. 


§ 3. Forest kirks in the dominion as a whole. 

The season of 1916 brought far fewer risks of fires than the average sea- 
son. In the Railway Belt of Columbia the driest period, which occurred 
in AugUvSt, wasof short durationand was preceded by an exceedingly heavy 
rainfall in July. In theprovince« of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the temperature in March and April was high and there were some fires in 
May. But comparatively heavy rains in the latter part of May and 
throughout the rest of the season reduced the danger, and there were 
altogether fewer fire^ than in either of the two previous seasons. 

The total number of fires reported during th • year was {^91, as 
compared with 1,455 in 1915 and 1,986 in 1914. Of the fires 111 1916 there 
were 146 which burnt over an area of 10 acres or more, as compared 
with 343 in 1915 and 388 in 1914. The percentage of the total number 
of fires which burnt ovei ten acres or more was 16 in 1916, 24 in 1915 
and 20 in 1914. 

The total area over which the fires burnt in 1916 was 116,310 acres. 
This area comprised 2,000 acres of saleable timber, namely 4,608,000 feet 
board measure ; 4,340 acres of cordwood bearing 57,664 cords ; and 20,684 
acres of young growth. The fires going beyond ten acres spread over an 
average area of 796 acres each, as compared with 3,932 acres in 1915 and 
1,804 acres in 1914. 

Thefollowingfigures show the causes of forest fires in Canada in 1916. 
For purposes of comparison figures referring to percentages are also given 
for the two previous yars. 
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Causes of Fires 

Number 

of 

Fires in 

1916 


190 

Unknown 

270 

3<> 

30 

41 

Campers and liavdkr.s. . 

179 

20 

43 

T4 

Settlers 

167 

i8 

14 

24 

Rail wavs 

174 

20 

13 

13 

Lightning 

50 

7 

4 

4 

IvUrnbeting 


/. 

2 

1 

Inceudiansm 

5 

I 

r 

I 

Dis])osaloi Inush (b\ otheu- 
than settlers) .... 
Other causes 

7 

I 

1 

2 

2 


<S(U 

y 

TOO 

TOO 

TOO 


It is seen that in spite of the fact that <ittention has been called to 
the subject all over the country hundreds of fires stdl occur every year owing 
to carelessiKss Much is being done to i)reveiit this by means ol the j)ress, 
l)ubhc h'ctures and the [)ublic schools and in other ways Officials of the 
Forestry Blanch have visited the schools and talked to the pupils on this 
matter. 

In the tlirce years reviewed, from 1 8 to ])er cent of the fires have* been 
caused bysettlcrs, who make fires to clear their lands and often are not able to 
to master them. On the Dominion finest leservesthe setting out of fixes 
IS controlled b}^ provisions of th Forest Reserves Act, and this legislation, 
with the regulations made under it, meet^ the needs of the case. But on 
the large areas of Dominion lands outside the finest leserves the matter is 
governed by the provincial fire Acts or the homestead regulations, and 
except in British Columbia none of these contained until January 1917 any 
provisions which gave ])ower to control the setting out of fires. The File 
Act of British Columbia has a clause which makes a permit necessary before 
a fire can be set out. atid it has been in fin ee for a number of years, and has 
worked successfully and with i ncreasing ease. Recommendations have been 
submitted and approved that the homestead regulations he amended so 
that a permit from a fire ranger become necessary befoie a settler, if he 
entered upon his homestead after the passage of the Order-in~Conncil 
establishing such regulations, can set out a fire to clear his homestead. Do- 
minion legislation can go no further in this matter. The provinces of Ma- 
nitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have considered thlquestion of changing 
their fire Acts so as to provide a system of permits; ana legislation was pass- 
ed in Manitoba and vSaskatchewaniii the session of 1917 which should prove 
effective in the matter if there is proper co-operation between the Dominion 
and the provincial authorities in administering it. 

Railways are seen to have been responsible for 20 per cent, of the fires 
in 1916 and 13 per cent, in 1915 and 1914. The control of the privately 
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owned railways, which form the greater part of the mileage of railroad in 
the West, is carried on by the railway companies under the orders of the 
Dominion Board of Railways Commissioners, and is subject to inspections 
by the officers of the Forestry Branch. On the publicly owned railways, 
that is on a portion of the Transcontinental Railways and the Hudson 
Bay Railway, the responsibility for all patrolling and inspecting belongs 
to the Forestry Branch, and one permanent and eight temporary inspectors 
are employed on the work. The railways have generally co-operated well 
in the work of protection and results have been good . The Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway Company, which is responsible for 
66 of the total 174 fires charged to railways, has alone been remiss. Engines 
were carefully inspected from time to time ; and of 442 inspected 36 were 
found to be defective, including 17 on the Canadian Pacific Railway and 10 
on the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 

On the government's railway the co-operation of the Hudson Bay Rail- 
way made conditions considerably better than i n the previous year . The en- 
gineers in charge and the contractors worked with the iuvSpectors of the Fo- 
restry Branch to improve the protection from fire, and as a result only 
1,640 acres were burnt over along this line as against one million acres in 
the jnevious year. 

Some difficulty is experienced in protecting railways chartered by .the 
provinces which do not come under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Board 
of Railway Commissioners or any other fs)rm of Dominion jurisdiction. 


§ 4. The forest reservEvS. 

There were only 43 fires in the forest reserves in 1916 as compared with 
205 in 1915 and 408 in 1914, both of the latter years being very dry. Seven- 
teen of the fires, or 40 pei cent., burnt over ten acres or more. They covered 
a total area of 18,628 acres, of which the greater part was grass land but 
which included 122 acres of saleable timber, 970 acres of cordwood and 340 
acres of young growth. 

The total sum of $91,520 was spent in the forest reserves in 1916 on 
improvements, of which the following directly increased the protection 
against fires : 


Improvtmeiits 



Cost 

Look-out towers 

. ^^umber 

8 

1 1.039 

Telephone lines 

. Miles 

22 

12.475 

Fireguards ploughed . . . 

. » 

156 

1,241 

Fireguards cleared .... 

. » 

50 

2.332 

17,087 


The telephone lines do not of course serve exclusively to give protec- 
tion g^ainst fires, but this is very dependent on the system of communica- 


3 
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tions which is being carefully planned in the forest reserves. The methods 
of constructing forest telephone lines, their use, and other methods of 
transmitting information are being studied with a view to preparing a 
manual for the instruction of forest officers 

§ 5 Thk fire-ranckrs' DisraicTs. 

For the purposes of fire-ranging the province cxf Manitoba outside the 
forest re erves is divided into the districts of Manitoba South, Manitoba 
North, Pas and Port Nelson. 

Manitoba South was divided into thirteen patrols served by thirteen 
rangers who had four assistants. Patrols were made by canoe and on foot 
and also, on lyakes Winnipeg and Wninipegosis. by sailing boat. A small 
skiff having a detachable gazoline engine proved very useful. The 
heavy vsnowfall in the winter of 1915-1916 and the frequent rains in the 
spring and early summer of 1916 made the country very wet and less- 
ened the risks of fire Five large fires were reported : they covered an 
area of 1,040 acres and involved an expenditure of $7.20 exclusively of 
the cost of the regular rangers' service ; they destroyed no saleable 
timber and very little young growth. Thirty-four small fires, which 
covered an area of not more than ten acres each, were extinguished by 
the rangers and caused no extra ex|>ense. 

In Manitoba North the fire-ranging is in charge of a superintendent who 
employs two motor-canoes and makes frequent in spcctions of outlying dis- 
tricts If he cannot complete the reports and make maps of each of the 
fires during the summer he travels in the winter by dog tram to secure the 
needed infoimation 

The actual jiati oiling is done by Indians who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the districts assigned them . they travel by canoe and work in 
pairs Only six large and six small fires occurred in 1916, and although 
th^y burnt over a considerable area they did little damage. 

The Pas district was guarded by a chief ranger and nine other rangeis. 
eight of whom had assistants All patrols were by canoe Only three fires, 
which burnt over 680 acres and involved an expenditure of $79, excluriveh’' 
of the cost of the ranger •»* service, were reported. The damage done was 
estimated at $2,000. 

The Port Nt Ison district was organized in the early part of 1916. Of the 
two rangers, of whom ca<^h had an assistant, one patrolled the Hayes river 
and the other the Nelson river, both in canoes. Patrolling was continued 
until late in Octobei and no fires were reported. 

Saskatchewan — For the purposes of fire-ranging Saskatchewan is 
divided into the Battleford and Prince Albert districfts. These comprise 
all the timbered country south of the Churchill river and north of the Sas- 
katchewan river, outside the forest reserves, and have a total area of 
47,736 square miles. They are divided into the smaller rangers' districts 
which vary in size from 391,680 to 2,534,400 acres. The Battleford district 
is divided into eleven rangers' districts, in each of which there are a chief fire 
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ranger and one stib-cliief fire ranger; and the larger Prince Albert district 
into seventeen rangers' districts, in each of which there are one chief fire 
ranger and two sub-chief fire rangers. The smaller districts are situated 
along the northern line of settlement where the danger of fire is at a 
maximum. In the larger districts only the used waterways are patrolled. 
The districts are much too large to give the best results, but the men are 
doing good work and there has been little los*s from fire in the last two 
years. 

Patrolling is the primary work of the men, but when there is little dan- 
ger of fire they are employed on such tasks as keeping old trails and portages 
open, cutting new trails and portages, and making look-out towers, small ca- 
bins and storehousevS. Within the year a fairly good supply of tools for 
fighting fires, portable telephones, equipment for constructing telephones, 
waggons, canoes and other necessary equipment have been deposited in 
the rangers' stations, the cabins and the small depositories for tools. Each 
ranger must have the equipment in di.tnct always ready for imme- 
diate use. A supply of provisions is also deposited in the more remote 
districts. 

Eight large and twenty four small fire^^ occurred in the fire-ranging 
districts in Saskatchewan in 1916 They burnt over 24,605 acre or less 
than 3 pel cent, of the area patrolled, cost $135 to extinguish, in addition to 
the regular cost of the rangers' service, and did damage estimated at $ 5,820. 

Alberta ~ Thi.- province is di\aded, outside the forest reserves, ixito the 
foul fire ranging districts of Edmonton. Me 'Murray, Slave and Mackenzie 
River. In the Edmonton district a stafi of about forty men was employed in 
1916, in the Me 'Murray district about fifteen men ; the Slave district was 
patrolled by two steamboats each manned by a crew of three or four men, 
and also in one or two cases by canoes; in the Mackenzie district work was 
less exten >ive and largely educational, and was carried on by a staff of four 
men directed by a government agent at Fort Simpson. Owing to the wea- 
ther the Me 'Murray, Slave and Mackenzie River Districts suffered compa- 
ratively little loss from fire. In the Edmonton district however, and espe- 
cially in the Peace Rivei country, weather conditions and the fact that the 
country is being developed were responsible for a larger number of fires, in 
all 247 of which 25 covered more than ten acres each. About 40,000 acres, 
chiefly grass land and land previously burnt, were burnt over ; but only 
about 5 per cent, of this area was covered with useful growth or saleable 
timber. 

A special inspection was made of the Mc'Murray and Slave districts, 
and it is expected that fife ranging on them will in consequence be 
reorganized. 

Notable progress was made in the matter of the protection against fires 
along the railway lines, which was supervised by a dstrict fire inspector and 
his two assistants. Both the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trnaik 
Pacific Railway took active steps in connection with the clearing of rights- 
of-way. The organization of patrols by the letter railway was much 
improved. 
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The protective work of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway was however less efficient. Towards the end of the year 
1916-1917 some steps were taken to clear the right-of-way on it which was 
in a dangerous condition 

The Railway Belt of British Columbia. — In this country the mountains, 
the more widely distributed settlement and the value of the timber make 
the fire rangers* districts smaller than elsewhere. The generally favourable 
weather and close attention to work on the part of the rangers made losses 
from fires in 1916 inconsiderable. In the coast district a lessening of the 
activities of lumber companies allowed the number of rangers to be reduced 
from twenty-three to twenty-one. The Lookout Mountain lookout station 
was completed. In the Salmon Arm district the burning permits entailed 
work which caused the number of rangers to be increased from sixteen 
to eighteen. In the Revelstoke district an extra ranger was employed to 
provide adequate protection for the great timber areas in the Spillamacheen 
River watershed which had liitherto been much neglected. 
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I'HK aSTPRIiUSSISCHJi LAXDtiKSELRSCHAFT 
OF KONIGSBERG in iqi6-K)i7 


SOI RCE 

VKCHI\ FTK INXI RI K( HE > \ Is VTio^ Yt;«ii ic>i6-igi7, Vol IX Part 12 Bcihn, Sep- 

temlHi IQ17 


i;; 1 Facts ok gi.nkrai, import. 

The Landgesdli^hafi of East Prussia, which has its headquarters at 
Konigsberg, described in a leport covering the period from i April 1916 
to 31 March 1917 its activity within that year in the matter of land set- 
tlement. 

During that year the following properties were offered to the society : 
\dministrative district of Allenstein 16 propertits of an area of 1,82839 hectares 



Gumbmnen 

18 


» » i,S 45.29 


> 

» Konigsberg 

18 



• 


That IS, 111 all 

5-5 


6,890.63 

» 


In the preceding year 84 properties having an aggregate area of 
12,443,53 hectares were offered. 

* In 1916-1917 the society bought, in addition to the properties indicated 
in the report for the previous year : 

1) Figaiken in the district of Mohrungen, which has an area of 
295.68 hectares, fox 477,500 marks or 1,614 niarks the hectare. 

2) Neidenburg, No, 484, a communal property having an area of 
38.49 hectares, for 151,103 marks or 3,925 marks the hectare. This pro- 
perty has been devastated by the war. Under a ministerial order it was 
transferred to the society which undertakes the settlement of small holders 
at Neidenburg in order that it might be used for settlement of this description. 

At the close of the year 1916-1917 the area available for settlement 
was 9,396.33 hec|:ares. 
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On I Apnl 1917 there had already been assigned to settlement 39,261,27 
hectares 

Parts of tins area had been ceded as follows 


a) as inde])endent RentengilteT 23,649 33 hectares 

h) as land rendering a due # 22709 » 

c) wQodo, ixinds, Restgxiter and land sold by 

amicable settlement 4>935 34 ’ 

d) for roads and ditches and as land to be 

used for the needs of communes . I >053 58 » 

Giving a total of . 29,865 34 


U}3 to I Apnl 1917 the settlers installed numbered 1777 Out of 
this number 737 or 42 jicr cent belonged to East Prussia and 627 or 35 
per cent to othei parts of Germany, while 413 or 23 per eeiit were Ger- 
mans returned from Russia 

These settlers brought with them 4,135 children under sixtetn years 
of age and 995 older children 

The holdings were settled as follows 

33 per cent , settled by labourers and artisans 

had an area of 2 % hectares or less , that is 583 settlements 
60 per cent , settled b}^ small and middling 
farmers had an area between 2 

25 hectares 1060 

7 per cent , were settled b> large farmers or 

formed Rest^er ^ > 134 > 

As stated, therefore, the total was . . 1777 


During the time covered by the report it was possible to instal only 
25 settlers on an area of 114 82 hectares Nine of these settlers came fron^ 
East Prussia, nine belonged to other parts of Germany and seven wei?!; 
Germans returned from Russia 

As regards the settlement of men wounded m the war . 

Two such were installed on a property of 3 hectares at Theerwisch 
xn the district of Ortelsburg and three on a projjerty of 4 % hectares belong- 
ing to the town of Ortelsburg. 

Dunng this year the department of the society which is concerned 
with horticulture m gardens and orchards had a special development. 
The society owns some hundred model gardens, supervised by an inspector, 
in which there are altogether 2978 large fniit-trees, 662 fruit-trees of medium 
size and thousands of berry-bushes, as well as new plantation^ of fruit- 
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bearing plants. Fifteen colonies have already siipplied young fruit-trees. 
The winter frosts have however prevented this work from producing its 
rightful results. During the summer the society was endeavouring to 
extend the cultivation of vegetables. Two educational gardens were 
formed, one at Tiefenstein near Zinten and one at Neu-Tegden in the dis- 
trict of Konigsberg. In order to educate farmers who own RcnIengUier 
twenty-five lectures on the growing of fruit-trees and vegetables were de- 
livered. Professional gardeners, who could give practical instruction as 
to growing trees, were present. In the sch(x>l at Allenstein-Kortau for 
teaching agriculture to men injured in the war lectures on horticulture, 
illu.strated by lantern-slides, were given, and the principles taught were 
applied on land of the school. This work was done by the society's hor- 
ticulturar department, which also co-operated with a certain number of 
societies for the settlement of small holdings in drawing up schemes which 
could be applied to cultivable lands. 

The scK'iety founded during the year a central office to undertake pro- 
pel ty business, but i( r lack of a suitable staff this office has as yet n(d deve- 
loped In consequence it has evidently been impossible to sell some good and 
fully farmed ])roperties ; the less good properties withe ut stock or buildings 
have been unsaleable. In fact, in s^iite of the offer of 44 lots and the demand 
for them, it was ])ossible in 1916-1917 to treat for only one of them. For 
tile following year the services of a specialist were engaged, but it docs not 
seem that the .situation as regards this matter was essentially changed. 


§ 2 . — Land settlement. 

In the previous year the business (-f land settlemtnt was alm(\st ccni- 
])letcly arrested, but it cannot be said that the demand for land to be set- 
tled was defectij^’^e. On the contrary ai)plications for such land were extra- 
ordinarily numerous. In the first place they came from Germans who 
had returned from Russia in consequence of the war, and wished tf^ buy 
land with their remaining w^ealth. They first established themselves as 
labourers on privately owned propel ty in the country, but such situation 
satisfies them only temporarily for they have not lost the desire to farm 
on their own account. There were also soldiers wounded or mutilated 
in the war who wished to become settlers with the help of the capital they 
hoped to leceive. A third category is that (T soldiers still in the army who 
have expressed a wish to buy land when they are discharged. The society 
could supply all this demand only partially. There cannot now be quest- 
ion for the settlers of the necessary building works for which labour and 
material are lacking. For the moment only one tiling can be contemplated, 
the simple purchase of the land on which the necessary buildings will be 
erected later and which will be cultivated. The lots to be settled which 
were furnished with buildings and available before the beginning of the 
war were not numerous and were sold in the year preceding that with which 
the report deals. As for new buildings on lands devastated the war 
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and rebought by the s»ociety in 1915-16, those projected by the society could 
not be erected because the condition of the budding market continued to 
be unfavourable. It is indeed easy to understand that it is impossible to 
undertake new building at a cost so high that settlers could not reach a 
position which would enable them to pay interest on capital thus invested. 

In the previous period settlers could provide for the buildings needed 
on a lot of from 10 to 13 hectares with a sum between 7,000 and 8,000 marks. 
In the year with which the report deals the society would have had to spend 
more than 40,000 marks for the same work on a lot of equal area. At the 
present time the supposition that settlers can obtain a yield which would 
allow thi?m to pa3^ interest on even half this sum is to be excluded. Dif- 
ficulties as grave are encountered when the mattei of providing stcK'k is 
considered. Even if its provision be admitted to be material! 3" possible 
— an improbable hypothesis — the price to be paid would be so high that 
no settler would risk it. While present conditions continue all settlement 
will be almost impossible. 

All we have said refers to such new settlements may be planned. 
As regards the settlers who aie already in possession of their lots, their situa- 
tion is on the whole not bad. During the first 3"eai of the war the pa3mient 
of accounts and interest was subject to certain dela3"s, but this state of af- 
fairs has since largely ceased to exist. It is natural that work has suffered 
owing to the increasing numbei of men who have joined the arm^^ The 
families of settlers have had comparatively large losses. It would also be 
a mistake to think that tlie settlers are doing particularly g(/(>d buMiit‘»s 
owing to the high price of products. The society knows b3^ expeiience 
that this is not true. That from which the farms suffer most is the ciicum- 
staiice that the whole burden falls on settlers' wives and their daughters 
who are old enough to be of use, since the settlers themselves and their 
sons are absent. The women may and do undertake the heaviest work, 
but it is difficult to replace a man's strength and insight.-^ 

Hitherto pig breeding had been the chief source of the profit made 
by the small farmers. But circumstances have much changed and this 
industry is greatly hindered by the lack of food for the pigs. Once the 
smallest farmer kept a fairly large number of pigs, but today there are 
hardly as many in a whole colony as there used to be on his holding. 

It is already difficult for occupiers of very extensive lots to procure 
the artificial manures necessary to their farms, and it is onl3" very rarely 
that a settler can today supply his needs in this respect. All the trouble 
which the society has taken to help its settlers to buy these manures has 
been vain. It has had much difficulty in procuring them for the j)roper- 
ties it manages itself and farms directly as large farms. The settlers' farms 
suffer the more from the lack of chemical manures because, in consequence 
of the war, their live stock has diminished, and there is therefore a lack 
of animal manure. 

In 1916-1917 the grain harvests of settlers, including the rye harvest, 
wete generally good. Potatoes left much to be desired, but there was a 
good 3deld hi beetrot, red cabbage and ha3^ 
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§ 3. — The sewi.ement of smaee hoepers. 

During the year covered by the society’s report the settlement of small 
holders had a surprising development The reasons of this are to be sought 
above all in the present condition of what may be called the dwellings 
market. The information which the society has acquired during its activity 
in favour of the settlement of small holders makes it seem likely that after 
the war there will be a serious lack of small dwellings in the provinces, 
in towns and in the country. This phenomenon had begun to evince 
itself with some distinctness before tlie war. Beyond rebuilding in the 
devastated parts of East Prussia there has been hardly any building during 
the war, and this rebuilding has been carried out only partially and will 
be completed only some considerable time after the conclusion of peace. 
The destroyed cottages had been insufficient, and yet the new rules as to 
building will not allow them all to be rebuilt since larger and better houses 
will also be wanted after the war. 

Even if the total number of dwellings which must be erected immedi- 
ately after the war is not greatly increased, it is w->ti)l very large as compared 
with the supply of building materials and labour, and the urgent nature 
of this building work will heighten the difficulties w^hich will have to be 
surm ounted. District and urban administrations are aware of these pro- 
spective diffi culties. The society with which we are concerned has endea- 
voured to organize the settlement of small holdings. At the end of the 
year under review it liad founded eighteen societies with this object which 
had thirteem branches. Their total capital is 1,342,700 marks. There were 
already 28 societies, having a capital and possessions amounting to 2,862,000 
marks, in the country. 

The foundation is contemplated of a large number of these associations, 
and the organization will shortly spread over the whole province, reaching 
every place where the need for it is felt. In order to render these societies 
for the settlement of small holdings as capable of action as possible, they are 
given the form of limited liability societies, in conformit}" with the ruling 
as to the application of the law of 8 May 1916. In order to safeguard the 
interests of the State the conclusion and the regulation of business are sub- 
ject to the consent of the chief president. The LandgesellscJuift of Konigs- 
berg co-operates where the technique of operations is concerned, and the 
General Royal Commission will take part in the credit business through the 
medium of the Rentenbanken. These restrictions are considered tg be 
necessary and to ensure sufficiently the working of all these societies ac- 
cording to a single programme which keeps them on the right path. 

The organization of the settlement of small holdings is prepared there- 
fore to remain active in the province until the end of the war ; but there is 
none the less reason to fear that building enterprise will not be possible 
there for, a long time. Hitherto the societies have not been able to begin 
building even the dwellings necessary to settlers, and have had to limit 
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their activity with regard to the purchase of land for settlement and the 
realization of their schemes for colonization. The question which arises is 
whether the high cost of building will allow it to be undertaken in satis- 
factory conditions and in the near future even after the war. What is 
important to notice is that the society is preoccupied at the same time by 
the problem of the settlement of small holdings and that of housing accom- 
modation. 


§ 4 C<iNSOIJDATION OF PROPERTY, 

Up to the outbreak of war the society had received 548 offers of land 
for colonization, to which must be added two received during the year co 
vered by the report and referring to the RestgUter of Siewkin and Guinen. 
Altogether therefore 550 offers were received. Of them 135 were accepted 
by a regular agreement, and of these three were withdrawn by consent while 
the negotiations as to 27 were successfully concluded. Tiie procedure with 
regard to 105 has therefore to be completed. Of the 415 net accepted 
68 have been almost refused and 34 withdrawn, while proceedings are in 
course with regard to 313. 

Of the 27 completed transactions 12 belong to the year covered by the 
re])ort Among such of the properties concerned as have had their po- 
sitions consolidated four, having an area of 2,751 hectares, belong to the class 
of large properties, and eight, having an area of 1,126 hectaies, to that of 
small properties The total area wliich has been consolidated measures 
3,877 hectares. Before their consolidation the average rate of mortgages, 
including personal debts, on thei>e twelve pro])erties was 4.438 per cent In 
consequence of the consolidation a .saving of 14,064.70 marks or 11,129 per 
cent of the annual interest was effected. Advantage has been taken of this 
in order to raise the rate of amortization, but this does not prevent the fact 
that the burdens which have to be paid annually are less by 3,347.85 marks 
tlian under the mortgage system which was previously applied to these pro- 
perties. 

The funds which have been used to regulate the position of these twelve 
properties were supplied by first mortgages, largely by means of loans 
from the Landschaft, and in some cases by loans from tha Zentral-Bodenkre^ 
dit^Bank, the Provinzial HUfskasse and the Kreiskommunalkasse. Thus 
1,613,813 marks were obtained. Second mortgages brought a capital of 
1,222,520 marks in State bonds. The total sum was therefore 2,836,333 
ma^ks or 731 marks a hectare. 

The books show that State advances for the extinction of mortgages 
to individuals, personal indebtedness and other liabilities amounted to 
900,845 60 marks. 

In the course of this business the society met with difficulties which 
seemed insurmontable. Many problems with regard to the valuation of 
the sums to be amortized had to be solved. Owing to the fluctuation in va^ 
lues it was necessary to arrange that landowners should not sufier excessive 
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losses in consequence of a new valuation either of their land or of the deeds 
of pledge and mortgage. The business was concluded by deferring the 
needed new valuations until tw(^ years after the war. 

Most of these properties have suffered further losses owing to the war, 
and therefore valuations must take place before the jnoceedings in course 
can be continued. We must add that, where some of the properties to be 
consolidated are ('oncerned, deeds, mortgage titles and other documents 
necessary to the ]jrocediire have been destroyed as an effect of the war, 
and that an insufficient staff will pievent tlicm from being renewed for a 
considerable time. 

These are circumstances wliich have often impeded the conclUvSion of 
business of this kind 


§ 5 Financial statement. 

The capital of the .society amounts to 7,651 ,000 marks and is completely 
paid nj). 

In 1916-1917 the turnovei was 153,364,395.05 marks and the cash 
till 110 ver 20,632,592 68 marks At the end of the year advances for building 
amounted to 956,552.31 marks. This figure shows no notable diminution 
from that of the preinons year. An essential diminution is perceived only 
if the question of building is considered by itself, especially as some business 
of tlie Reniengutcy has been ceded to the Rentenhank 

The Land ^csdlsL haft has had to defer its regulation of conditions de- 
pendent on public law, for hitherto the activity of lawyers has been absorbed 
by much urgent business. 

At the end of 1916-1917 the society possessed, beyond 3, 3 % and 4 
per cent. ])Jedge titles bought with its amortizations : 

1,103,625 marks in 3 V2 ‘^ud 4 per cent, titles to mortgage revenue ; 

57,000 ) >>3^2 cent, provincial bonds of East Prussia ; 

500,000 • 5 pel cent. Prussian Treasury bonds ; 

and 860,000 ' )) the debt of the Empire and the Imperial Treasury. 

The society subscribed to six war loans, and in order that it ma}” have 
available funds its agents have been carefulf to reinvest, as occasion has 
arisen, part of these loans. 

It invested, in 1916-1917, 1,174,275 marks of titles to mortgage revenue 
The sale of these continued aftei i April 1917, and only titles for 468,900 
marks now remain to the society. The 4 per cent, titles were at 89. 

The balance from sales amounted at the end of the year to 12,539,571.76 
marks, of which sum 5,486,157 marks is the balance from mortgage an- 
nuities of the Rentenguter ceded to the Rentenhank This balance is at 4 
per cent, although th^'^society may not contract loans at less than 5 per cent. 
It therefore charged its agents to strengthen the guarantee funds in order 
that it may eventually recover the difference. 
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The debtors* current account reached at the end of the year a sum of 
1,460,597*24 marks as against one of 3,030,310.39 marks in the previous 
year. At the end of the year under review the society reckoned its holding 
in the bank for this account as 531,719.14 marks. 

The mortgage account shows a diminution of 208,000 marks resultant 
on the society's cessions in order to increase its available funds , and on it spur- 
chase of the Rcstgutei it took over. The society anticipated that it would 
realize 111 the same way in 1917-1918 a further diminution of 132,275 
marks. At the end of the year under review this account stood at 
1,293,815.15 marks. 

As the owners of the properties which are mortgaged are mostly in 
the army, the Ostpreusshche Landschaft has undertaken no new valuations, 
and the society with which we are concerned has deferred until three 
months after the end of the war the repayment of annuities which have 
fallen due. 

Although the harvests have not been entirely good the interest on an- 
nuities overdue or falling due and on capital advanced for the purchase or 
sale of property has brought in a satisfactory income This overdue in- 
terest on capital advanced was 87,926.14 marks as against 131,582.67 marks 
in the previous year, and on mortgages 62,575 marks as against 87,379.50 
marks. Up to i June 1917 the sum received was 56,939.43 marks ; and the 
sum overdue therefore stands only at 93,561.86 marks as against 218,962.15 
marks in the previous year. 

To the sum of 5,738,944,48 marks, at which the society's property 
account vStands, there should be added 1,655,182 74 marks which was 
the sum granted without interest by the State's general fund for the pur- 
chase of properties damaged by the war. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBIJC. 


lyANJD CREDIT IN' ARGENTINA IN i()i7 — La Rumc J^LOnomiqut et Finaniietf. TsiXlSt 
15 June -918 

The year 1917 has not sensibly improved the Argentine economic si- 
tuation. The defective harvest of 1916-1917 was a handicap in the first 
months of the year, and subsequent diflBlculties of various kindsimpeded the 
progress of business in the country; the rarefaction and costliness of means of 
maritime transport much hindered the realization of the value of products ; 
strikes among the employees of railways and factories were obstacles to 
the exercise of a spirit of enterprise ; and the uncertainty of the political 
situation contributed to a similar state of affairs. But although the im- 
provement of business in Aigentina was not what it might have been it 
yet made itself felt m the latter part of the year, thanks to the prospect of a 
1917-1918 gram harvest bettei as regards quantity and value than that of 
preceding years, and thanks to the flourishing condition of stockfarming of 
all kinds. The products of stockfarming — meat, wool and leather — 
reached very high price^^i when they were exported, and this ensured a 
balance oi trade in favour of the country and gave it large available finan- 
cial resources. Consequently the percentage of gold which guaranteed the 
paper circulation reached 75, and this had a very favourable influence on 
the Argentine exchange. 

Since the year 1917 has closed this improvement in the situation of the 
country has been accentuated. There has been a fine grain harvest almost 
throughout the cultivated territory. Agreements between the Argentine 
and various other governments for the purchase by the latter of this har- 
vest, and for exporting and handling it, have sc‘cured that its value will be 
realized in good conditions and have eliminated all risks of a speculation 
injurious to the products market and the rate of exchange. 

It can be asserted already that the uneasiness which prevented the re- 
sumption of business in Argentina is being dissipated gradually ; and it 
may be anticipated that it will cK)mpletely disappear and will gave place 
to a new era of activity so soon as international relations have returned to 
their normal course. The important financial resources which are consti- 
tuted by the unemployed capital accumulated in banks, and which amount- 
ed on the 31st of last December to nearly five thousand million francs, will 
revert to land business and agriculture, the only investments which Argen- 
tines appreciate. 
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The following are the two last balance-sheets of the Argentine Land 
Credit : 




31 December 1916 31 December 19x7 


Shares ' 

Premiums to be amortized on 

25,000,000 fr 

25,000,000 francs 

bonds 

29,223,239 

28,957.542 

Mortgage loans . . . . ! . . 

195.573.088 

177,624.135 

Mortgagers' overdue interest. . . 

11,031,966 

13,084,281 

Property in land 

2,969.303 

7,515.780 

Securities 

22,007,000 

36,685,750 

Various credit 

8,282,048 

13,969,528 

Treasury dues to be recovered 

80,667 

103,620 

Ordinary acc'ounts 

6,370,032 

6,987.525 

Dividend account ... 

1,000,000 

1 ,000,000 


301,537.343 

309,928,161 

Liabilities 



31 December 1916 

31 December 1917 

Capital 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Bonds 

190,280,000 

188,550,000 

Reserve as by by-laws .... 

1.975,073 

2.199.596 

Extraordinary reserve 

Reserve for reconstitutions of 

21,650,000 

22,650,000 

premiums to be amoitized . 

3.374,560 

3,944,860 

Special fund 

7.609.58 5 

10,383.057 

Vanoi s creditors 

8,523.606 

14,472,634 

Ordinary accounts 

Interest on loans received in ad- 

6,370,032 

6,987,520 

vance 

85.834 

37.803 

Interest on mortages earned for- 



ward * . . , 

3,826,183 

3.319.317 

Profit and loss . 

7,445,088 

6,852,497 


301.537.343 

309,928,161 


The demand for capital secured by mortgages was still very limited ; 
but advance repayments were favoured by the fall of the franc in compari- 
son with the piastre and were numerotis and important. 

On 31 December 1916 the company's reSiaining loans amounted to 
^95i573»o88 francs. vSince repayments outTireighed new loans, the amount 
of loans fell in 1917 to 177,62^,135 francs, of which sum 32 15 per cent, was 
urban loans and 67.85 per cent, rural loans. 
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As regal ds interest in arr^^ars : this amounted to 11.526,045 francs on 
31 December 1916, and the sum overdue in 19^7 was 15,255,465 francs ; 
so that the total sum to be recovered was 27,781,510 fraius Only 
14,327,584 francs were recoveied. Therefore at the end of the year arrears 
amounted to 12,453,926 francs, of which sum 12,081,281 francs were the 
company's own property. All the part of these arrears which dates from a 
time earlier than 1917 — namely 2,253,729 francs — has been redeemed by 
a deduction of an equal sum placed in the special fund. 


EGYPT 


THE ACTIVITY OV THE AGRICUI/I ItRAE BANK OF FGYI'T IN 19J — Rappoft 

iiu Consetl d* 4 dintm'>tfahon d( “ 1 he A^ricultufal Bank of h^ypi*’’ p*our VtM^fctci 1037 - 

j 01 8 

The war has caused a very lively agricultural prospenty m Egypt It 
seems likely that the grain haivest of 1918 will command a good price ; 
and agreements between the British and the Egyptian governments as to 
the cotton harvest have fixed the selling price of cotton considerably higher 
than was cuslomaiy before th^* war 

The business ot the Agucultural Bank of Egypt has been infiuenced 
by this state of affairs Notably the reduction in the an ears of this insti- 
tution between ji January 1915 and 31 January 1918 from £ E. 1,394,546 to 
£ E 40^786 has been principally due to the high prices of products of 
the soil 

Repayments made before terms are completed is anothei index 
to the flourishing situation of Egyptian agriculture. From £ E 45,140 
in 1914-1915 these loans tell to £ E 17,758 in 1915-1916 and then rose to 
£E 32,621 in 1916-1917 and £E 62,8061111917-1918. 

The table showing loans confirms this statement. 

The loans granted were distributed as follows : 

l^oaos A (cm note of hand) 

£ E. 5 500 to £ E. 20 153 loans for £ E. 2,706 

)) )) 20.500 » )) 100 33 » » >» 1,595 

» » 100 » )) 100 4 » >1 » 635 


Total 190 


4.936 


or an average of £ E. 25.9 a loan. 
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l^ans B (Mortg:age) 


10 

to £ 

E 50 

54 loans 

for £ L I 79b 

51 


100 

67 

5835 

lOI 

) > 

) 150 

^7 

3 . 5 ^ i 

TSI 

» ) 

300 

85 

19538 

301 

)) » 

500 

6 () 

27,040 

501 

> » 

1000 

42 

33.850 



Total 

34 ^ 

9i,bo2 


oi an average of £ R 268 6 

Thtis in the whole year 531 loans aggregating £ E 96,538 were made 
against 592 aggregating £ E 127,093 in the previous year 

The issue ‘of small loans havijig a government guarantee is still di- 
minishing The sum of the advance<> is very inferior to the capital repaid 
during the year, perhaps because of the general wellbeing of agriculturists 
and the Five Feddans Act 

The following tabic resumes the state of loans on 31 January 1918 


Klud ot roan 

Numbti 

Amount 
i. E 

Average 
£ E 

Eoans A (on note of hand) 

32 

907 

28 3 

Tyoans B (mortgage) 

87.903 

4,178,567 

475 

l/oans of more than £ E 1000 

63 

170,209 

2 701 0 

Collective loans and loans to 
agricultuial syndicates 


407 

203 0 

Total . . . 

88 000 

4*350,090 



East year the corresponding figures were 97,516 loans foi an aggregate 
of £ E 4,719,276 


iTAlyY 


mjc ‘ CREDITO AGRARIO PER IE EAZIO IN IQ17 — Report on the ymi 1917, 
Rome, iyi 8 

This institution of agricultural credit, which was founded in Rome by 
the law of 21 December 1902 (No 542)with a capital of one million liras, does 
business a) by means of intermediary bodies, such as agriculthral consor- 
tia, rural funds, agricultural colleges, societies conducting distilleries and 
cellars , b) directly with agriculturists In the former case it rediscounts 
the bills issued by agriculturists on the bodies indicated, preferring such 
of them as are co-operative in form , accepts for discount bills directly is- 
sued by these intermediary bodies themselves, either for the purpose of 
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2)rocuring means to acquire on commission articles useful to agriculture, 
or for that of making advances in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
products. In the latter case it accepts for discount bills issued by agricul- 
turists residing in a district where the intermediary bodies either do not 
exist or cannot undertake such business, and also accepts for discount bills 
issued by agriculturists and secured by a piivilege over seeds or b}" the pledg- 
ing of agricultural products. 

Por each loan and in a single undertaking the maximum sum which 
can be lent is 5000 liras. When a transaction is secured by a ])rivilege such 
inaximuru limit is however 10,000 lii.is 

The duiation of a loan ( annot be more than a year. For loans' needed 
for the acquisition of live stock and machines its duration may however be 
three years. 

As regal (Is the a(.tivi 1 > of this institution in 1917 we sliould notice 
that its total business in tliis year covered 10,860,264 16 bias Most of 
this business, that part which covered 9,402,151 66 liras, was done with 
intermediary^ bodies, being distributed as follows : 


<igrit ultural consortia ,480,701 .90 liras 

various societies cxeicismg agrunltinal <iedit . . ^,,658,717 04 » 

])Opular (o-opciative bank*- 67431.742 

agricultural colleges 254 765 So » 

agricultural and rural loan funds 220 619 50 > 

social distilleries and oelhirs 113,00000 » 


q 402,151 6(> ^ 

These loans had the following objects • 


growing cereaK 2 878,125 64 liras 

vims 1.94J 204.30 )> 

sulphate ^f eoppei, sui])luiT, vanous tertilizcis . 1,691,03044 

various crops 1,423,404.80 » 

stock farming 645,810.22 * 

growing olives 475,329 60 > 

agricultural implements and machines 345,246 66 


9,402,151.00 ^ 

They were divided up as follows : 


625 

bills for from 

I 

to 

50 liras .... 

28,506.14 liras 

4-^4 

» » 


51 

)> 

100 » .... 

419,612 15 » 

3.610 


» 

lOI 

» 

500 ) .... 

1,808.32568 V 

1.454 

n » 

)) 

501 


1 ,000 ) .... 

1444,220,55 )) 

430 

) )) 

)> 

1,001 

)) 

5,000 ) .... 

2,145,88860 » 

403 

iO',726 

)) » 

mote 

than 


5,000 )) .... 

3 . 355 . 56(^-44 » 
9,402,151.66 » 


4 
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Direct transaction with agriculturists covered 1,458,112.50 liras, dis- 
tributed as follows according to their nature : direct simple discount 
608,858 liras; rediscount of bills 88,101.50 liras; advances on pledged 
agricultural products 390,500 liras ; advances secured by privilege over seeds 
370,653 liras. The objects of these loans were as follows : growing cereals 
774,404.80 liras; growing vines 292,100.25 lira^; stock farming 149,821.37 
liras ; various crops 138,125 liras ; growing olives 72,200.60 liras ; acquisi 
tion of sulphate of copper, sulphur and various fertilizers 31,460.48 liras. 

The rate of interest on transactions with intermediary bodies oscillated 
between 5 ^and6 per cent., that on Uiose with agriculturists between 
6 ^2 7 ^4 cent. 

To conclude ; in 1917 this institution noticeably increased, as compar- 
ed with 1916 (i), the credit afforded to the agriculturi.sts of Lalium for 
tilling the soil, providing seeds and fertilizers and meeting all the other costs 
of farming, and thus it responded to the new needs of national econom;>- and 
to the recommendations of the Ministry of Agriculture as to an intensified 
cultivation of foodstuffs. 


RUvSSIA. 

SCllKMK 1 -OR FORMING A BANK OF TIIXC TIMBER INDUSTRY. — BiUleUfi d( la Cham- 

bre lU Comm’Tce rui,sc dc Parts, No. 4, 1018. 

At one of the last meetings of tht^ Russian Chamber of Ex])()rtation 
at Petrograd the question of forming a special State Bank for the wood 
industry w’^as examined, Tlie banks of the present credit institutions are 
not w^ell .organized for credit o])crations in this industry, which has to have 
recourse, 011 oiierou;? terms, to private credit. 

This position has liad a giave influence on the business of selling wood 
abroad. A Russian exporter is entirely dependent on liis rej>resentative 
who is also his commission-man and bis banker. In these conditions the 
ex^xirter is always in the debt of an agent, whom he is therefore obliged 
to consider as his sole com mission -man, so that he is unable to sell his 
timber without him. 

These circum.stances, very profitable to a foreign agent, kept the ex- 
porter, and especially the small Russian timber-man who worked his 
wo(k] in order to exj^ort it, in a much embarassed position, and hindered 
the development of this industry in the north of Russia. 

The development of the timber industry in this region requires large 
capital which it is intended to procure by issuing shares to the amount 
of 500 million roubles. 

The State is to be the largest buyer of these shares. Branches of the 

(i) See our issue for August 1917, page 50. The report we have examined states that the 
IstUuto dt Credito Afjrario per il Lazio again petitioned the government for an enlargement 
of its field of operations so that this should inchtde part of Umbria, tluit is the Sabine 
district which forms a wedge in the Romjin province. 
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forest bank are to be founded in the eentres of all districts in wJiich the 
timber industry is developed and in districts which might increase their 
exjx^rt of timber. Moreover this bank is to su})ply the capital neceSvSary 
to the foundation of timber enter^nises and yards for the manufactury 
of machinery with which to work the wood. It is, finally, to have branches 
abroad. 

UNION OF SOiriH AFRICA, 

* 

TOE ACTIVITY OF 'JTIE I,.\ND AND AcnciCrUTURAE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

— I'lom this Rcf'oii toi the Yea* ended \jst Dii^mhci loi 7. I’rctcrin, 1018. 

In 1917 the Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa received 
2,2Q9 applications for advances amounting to £1,147,758. This shows an 
increase over })revious years when the numbers of applications were as 
follows ; 


1913 

3.889 

1914 

1,268 

1015 

. . . 401 

i()i6 

2,022 

1917 

2,299 


The fall in applications after 1913 was due solel}^ to the restriction 
of the bank's operations by lack of funds. 

Of the 2,299 applications 78 were withdrawn before their consideration; 
1,997 were granted by the bank ; and 1,607 for a total sum of £854,140 
were granted on terms accepted by the applicants. 

The increased cost of fencing material effected a marked decrease in 
the an^ount of fencing put up in 1917. In 1913 there were 906 applica- 
tions for advances for fencing amounting to £132,988 ; in 1917 there were 
only 67 siu'h applications for a total sum of £6,583. 

The construction of dipping tanks is proceeding steadily. During 
1917, 172 applications for advances amounting to £16,180 for this purpose 
were rcv'cived ; and 132 of them for £12,102 were approved. The average 
advanc.‘ for a single tank was £91. 

The bank advanced £13,150 to 41 appheants on second mortgages. 
Under Act No. 28 of 1916 it advitneed £50,538 to 293 persons for the pur- 
chase of live stock. 

On 31 December 1917 the co-operative societies owed £443,722 to the 
bank. Those in Transvaal had received £410,600 and still owed £366,985 ; 
those in theTlumge ^ree State had received £69,500 and still owed 
£49,17.0 ; those in Natal had received £10,100 and still owed £6,022. 
Twelve appheations for advances amounting to £111,100 were received 
during the year, of which sum £104,600 were granted. 

The net profit of £42,378 was realized and was placed to the credit of 
the reserve fund, which now stands ^t £250,773. 
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Even before the United States entered into the European war the 
problem of agricultural and other labour presented itself in that country 
in an accentuated form. As early as 1915 attempts were made to remove 
the placing of workmen, a social function of the highest importance, from 
the sphere of empiricism and private speculation. 

But whenever there has been question of solving this problem, if not 
with complete uniformity at least in a form which will overcome with some 
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consistency the more or less violent difficulties encountered in the various 
States, very considerable obstacles have had to be surmounted. A method- 
ical and permanent plan of action, directed by a central organization and 
having branches at all points of the country, which did not trespass on the 
administrative and legislative independence of the different States, was 
needed. 

In face of the confusion of the labour market, the increasing demand 
for labour in certain industries and consequent menace to agriculture, the 
instability of the labouring masses and th? speculation and strikes which 
therefore affected them, it was clear that only a federal organization, which 
could gradually establish Halations with the working and with the employing 
(lasses, would be able to establish a balance between demand and supply 
throughout the country and conljivc that the available labcnt should be 
fairly distributed over all ii(-lds of productive activity in proportion to theii 
iisefnln<.ss. * 

Political events lapidly made the realization of this ideal nec'cssary. 
It inspired the c(‘Titra] govermnent when it elaborated a vast progi amine 
rf supervision and regulation of the feld of labour, a programme which 
aims not oiih’ at a tempoiar\ t liminalion ot pus(.ai1 difficultu'S but also at 
a moie logiuil and equitable orgcinizalion of labour ])Ower in meet the 
needs wlii' h will aiise aftca the war. 


§ 7. The Cr.vtralization of Services axd the Placing of \A'orkhrs. 


In order to b rm the needed organization the federal authorities, in 
obedience to a priiiciplo they habitually observe, co-oidiiiated all homo- 
geneous agencies at work in the different States, gavv? a uniform direction 
to the activities of these, and cstabhshed within the Depaitment of Labour 
the Federal Employiiunt Service, a centralizing and directing agency 
which k*aves to the* diffor<5nt States complete freedom of initiative as regards 
the constitution of employment services within their own territories. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture formed another and autono- 
mous organization, connected with the preceding one, to deal especialW 
with agricultural labour. 

There are therefore two central organizations, the one general and the 
other special, which are supported by the organizations of the individual 
States aud by national and local associations and groupings. The far 
from negligible efforts ot private initiative ought also to be niehtioned. 
The resultant whole is a complex mechanism needing delicate handling 
which has however already given brilliant proofs of its worth, thanks t(^ 
the co-operative spirit and the adaptability of American officials. 

The Federal Employment Service has somewhat the same rede as ihe 
vSecretary of Labour who is seconded by a consultative committee. This 
aims at standardizing labour policy, procuring and maintaining a sufficient 
labour supply, distributing and training capable workers, establishing 
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and observing a priority of needs, and improving the conditions of labour 
and the housing and general living conditions of workers. 

The practical ideas underlying the principle of centralizing the placing 
of labour, not exclusively but with the support and co-operation of the 
organizations cf different States, have been incorporated in the Robinson 
Keating Bill which has been brought before Congress and has been in fact 
adopted by the federal authority. 

Its chief points are as follows*: 

1) As legards the placing of labour the activity of the federal go- 
vernment is concentrated and is subjected to a director chosen from the 
members of the Department of Labour who disposes of considerable power 
and credit enabling him to take effective action. 

2) The employment services organized by the different States and the 
municipalities are co-ordinated with the Federal Employment Service 
by means of subsidies paid by the central government to all s^tich of these 
exchanges as ('onform to its rules. 

3) Labour exchanges, whose function it is to bring the labour ser- 
vices of neighbouring States into collaboration, and a federal labour 
exchange at Washington are organized by the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice and form an integral part thereof. 

The experience of the labour exchange in New York, founded in July 
1917, which has endeavoured to unify the labour services of that State 
with the municipal and the other non-commercial services, has proved how 
useful agencies of this ki\id could be if they were inter-federal and acted 
as centres for the distribution of all the labour in the country. 

The first efforts to found the New York exchange date back to 1915, 
There are now offices at Buffalo, Rochester, vSyractise and New York City, 
and agencies at Auburn, Oswego, Williamsburgh and Long Island City. 
The administrative ofhe^ at New York receives daily reports from all the 
offices scattered over the vState. 

In the twelve months of 1917 more than 90,000 persons of both sexes 
who were seeking employment registered at these various centrCvS, and offers 
of erhployment for 114,000 persons were received. 111,000 persons were 
sent to employers by the office — this large number is due to the fact that 
many were registered before 1917 — and 73,070 of them obtained employ- 
ment. 

If they are distributed by occupations it is found that more than 
half these workers are employed in trade and industry, that about a third 
are temporary workers and hotel servants, and that about 12 per cent, 
have agricultural occupations. 

The arguments in favour of the federal supervision of labour can be 
resumed, from the agricultural point of view, as follows. One reason for 
the deterioration from year to year of the agricultural situation is the in- 
creasing dependence of farmers on temporary and migratory labour which 
is engaged haphazard and entirely unorganized. Only a small number 
of farmers can be sure of the services of a fixed staff. Most of them have 
to be satisfied with persons who will remain with them only for a month 
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or two. lu coubequeiice tlie Li^iiieifc aie in the habit cl dibinibbing their 
workers as soon as the bulk of the work is done. Private employment 
agencies know that in most rases neither the farmer nor the labourer in- 
tends to establish lasting relation‘s, and they heighten the difficulty by send- 
ing all available labour onto fauns without troubling as to the skill or ap- 
titudes of labourers. 

This being so, it is clear that only a network of official labour services, 
eontrolliiig the whole labour market of an entire district and seeking to 
place competent workers willing to do the necessary work, can improve 
the situation. Farmeis, tenant and other, would undej such a system 
understand that it is in their interest to keep their workers for a whole season 
at least. Astandardi zation of wages throughout a distrit t, an improvement 
of conditions of work and a systematized mobilization ot the available 
labour supply would ensue. 

Before wc set forth in detail the systimi which has been adopted we 
should note that it was priori tht object of criticism because it is no more 
than a combination of the individual organizations of vStates ; and it was 
held that a purely federal and completely centralized organization, with 
a staff dependant only on the Washington government, would allow 
of much nioie effective action and of absolute unifoimity. 

This is only one of the multiple aspects of the struggle of the centralist 
and the federali^-t principle which recuis in every manifestation of social, 
political and ecoiioini life in the United vStates. * 

A) I'hk Federal Employment Service and Labour tn General. 

The Federal Rmp)l()yment Service, a section of the Department of 
Labour, received a national organization by an ordinance of the competent 
secretary which was dated 8 January 1915. Previously the New York 
branch of the Division of Information of the Department o" Labour had 
deployed a limited activity in the ‘'ame direction. 

The Federal Employment Service can exercice a directive, regulating 
and co-ordinating action over the activity of the State services and the 
existing municipal and county agencies. It constitutes in fact that c'ehtral 
exchange foi laboui of all kinds which was urgently needed Thus employ- 
ment bureaux of individual States come to be an integral part of the federal 
organization whudi is super\ascd by the Federal Depaitment of Labour ; 
but, in obedience to the principle generally followed in the United States, 
when public administration is concerned, the federated services do not lose 
their individuality. In the States which are thus co-operating the directors 
of employment, who are supervised by the director general, are nominated 
by the district superintendents, generally on the recommendation of the 
Council of National Defence of eac h State, and approved by the employers’ 
and the labour organizations. In many States the combined services — 
that of the State and the federal service — are directed by a federal director 
of employment, appointed by the Department of Latonr, and assisted 
by an associate director of employment, who is nominated on the recommen- 
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dation of the Council of National Defence of the State. On the 30th of 
last April thirty-three federal directors had been nominated by as many 
States. 

The central employment office of each State has branches, directed by 
agents. Oji the 30th of last April there were 300 such branches. By 
means of an extensive rural organization the country districts are kept 
in constant touch with the central office. Daily and weekly reports as 
to labour conditions reach the main office at Washington from every locality. 

Government control is excercised not only through the federal di- 
rectors but also by means of a division of the country into thirteen districts 
each of which is in charge of a district employment superintendent. These 
districts are the following * i) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island ; 2) New York, Connecticut, New Jersey ; 3) Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware ; 4) Ohio and West Virginia ; 5) Maryland, Viiginia, 
District of Cclumbia North and South Carolina; 6) Gtoigia, Floridr, 
Alabama, Mississipi and Louisiana; 7) Indiana, Illincis Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Iowa ; 8) Kentucky, Tennessee Missouri and Arkansas ; q) 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana ; 10) Nebraska, Kiinsas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Wyoming ; ii) Texas and New Mexico ; 12) Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada and California; 13) Washington, Oregon and Idahcn 

The object of this special territorial division is mainly to allow woik- 
men to be transferred rapidly and in masses from one district to another 
in which a lack of labour has been ascertained to exist. Each central dis- 
trict office receives reports from all the public employment offices in its 
district, and therefore always has an exact knowledge of labour conditions 
within its own field. In the same way the activity of the directors oi 
employment in the various States is controlled, and the financial activities 
pertaining to this service are superintended. 

Thus the distribution of the labour supply among the employment 
offices of a State is ensured by the office of the State director ; its distri- 
bution among the various States in a district by the office of the district 
superintendent ; and its distribution among the various districts by the 
central office at Washington. 

Forms, — When a local agent receives an application for employment 
or for labour he enters it on a special card. He obtains from the employer 
the information specified on the form we reproduce, on the back of wliich 
he notes the number of persons he sends to the employer, their nationality, 
the date on which he sends them and the result of the transaction. 
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Form No i 


Kmplovcy\ order 


\ 

Namt j Dcitt 

Addresb Iclcphone N" 

Occupation (State exact nature ot work to be d ^ne) | Number wanted 

Wages j Honre I Probable duration of wt)ik 

Nationality I Sex [ \ge limit, I Coloin ^MairKd or*singk 

Apply to 

\ny '-tnke or lock out existing or threatened’ 


The prospective employee lurmshcs data which is placed on the fol- 
lowing caid, on the revcise side of which there is a space on which are 
entered the name of the employer and the nature of the employment to 
which the employee is sc nt, the date on which he is so sent and the result 
of so sending him 


Form Iso j 


Appluatwn for tmplovmtnt 


Nniiie 


Teh i>hone No* 


Date 


Vddre«;=i 


Willing to woik out^of town’ 


Omijiation 


Wages wantt d |Numbfr of dependents 


Albo willing to i\ork as 


Wages waiitc 1 


Mamed 

Single 

Widower 


Speak English 
Read English 
Wnte English 


Age 


Race 


East three employers 


Birthplace 

A.rldiess 


I C'ltueu of U, 8 
Kind ot york 


I How long in U. S ? 
1 Renewals 


Remark 


Each applicant for employment receives a card of introduction to his 
employer, who fills in its lower half and returns it to the agency which 
supphed the employee in question. We reproduce this card, which is in 
the form of a post-card and is transmitted without charge for postage ; 
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Form No. 3 Ihis card to he presented to employer. 


(No ])Ostage roqiiiied). 

Employment Office 

T ) r<)T .... 

This will introduce . . . .ns an applicant 

Jor Hit postium of at 

(wages) 

Transportation i Employer Deducted from wa^’cs . . . .Directed hy . . . 
to he paid by { Employee } Ri funded 


TvMPIX)VP:R. PLEASE FITX OUT SPACE BIvLOW AND RETURN 
CARD BY MAIL 

I have hired for the 

position oj , and he went to work , iqi . . . . 

Name of employer 

A ddress 


To supplement the scheme we have outlined the vSeeretary of Labour 
on t8 March 1918 addressed a letter to the editors of 736 daily newspapers 
in towns having a population of more than 20,000, many of them without 
employment offices, and asked each editor to estabhsh a co-ojxMative farm 
labour agency under the Federal Employment vService, to appoint a member 
of his staff as labour agent, to give publicity to local demands for farm 
labour and to report weekly to the United States Employment Stnvice. 
Eighty-four newspapers responded. 

Thus the regular branches of the United vStates Employment Service, 
the State and municipal employment offices, the subagencies connected 
with chambers of commerce and boards of trade and the newspapers are 
serving the titles and larger towns ; while the smaller towns, the villages 
and the rural districts are served by the third and fourth class postmasters, 
the rural carriers, the county agents, and the Farm Help Specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is clearly impossible to condense in figures the results which the 
United States Service has obtained. Every year thousands of individuals 
are notified that they can obtain work in many districts for the time of 
harv^’est, but as they do not come into direct contact with the representatives 
of the service the niiraber of those who actually obtain employment cannot 
be ascertained. 

The few figres which follow give only an incomplete idea of the increas- 
ing importance of the United States Employment Service ; 
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Financial Year 

Number 
of Workers 
Rerjuired 

Numixr 
of Applicants 
for Work 

Number 
of Workers 
sent to 
EnipIo3^ers 

Nnml)e’' 
of Workers 

ftCtUQllA 

placed 

I()l6 

107,331 

184.032 


75.15*' 

1917 * 

418,810 

413.^9 

3f>.],TS9 

283,700 


The fij?urcs fm 1917 aie incmnj>kU, 


As regards the fiiguies for the ctmeiit year, it is enough to state that 
in January the Kniployment Service anticipated that a mijlion workers 
would be needed for agrieiiltiue, 400, cKh) for ship building, a million avS 
the crews of ships, ^50,000 for trans|X)it and as many for munition works. 

B) Thi^ Pubtjc Service Reserve. 

The* United States Public Service Reserve has been formed nndei the 
supervision of the Departmemt of Laboui. It is stated to be ‘‘ an official 
national organization of adult males who desire to find their place for ef- 
fective servic'c to the coiintiy in the war emergency and to make* it eas> 
foi the government to locate them when it needs help frcin men of their 
capacities'*. Prospective employes are enrolled cither as voluntary wor- 
keis or as wage earners. They are certified as employable either to the 
government on to private businesses which need certain kinds of labour. 

Those who wish to be enrolled have to fill in a form indicating their 
age, nationality, birthplace, the birthplace of their parents, their physical 
defects, the number and the relationship to them of their dependents, the 
schools and colleges at which they have been educated, the foreign lan- 
guages they know, their present occupation and the nature of the work 
entrusted to them, and the. name and address of their present employer. 
They must also state whether they are willing to work anywhere, within 
the country or abroad, whether they can give up their whole time to the 
work they obtain or what proportion of their time they can give to it, and 
if they are able to do unpaid work. Applications should also indicate what 
posts they have hitherto chiefly held, the time for which they* have held 
them including their present post, the kinds of work, other than that on 
which tbe^ are engaged, which they are willfng to undertake, and the name 
and address of two persons who can give information as to their qualifi- 
cations. A list is annexed to the form of trades which are particularly 
useful at the present tinicT including the trades of an expert farmer and a 
farm worker. 

The data collected on the 30th of last April show that between 16,000 
and 18,000 technical men had been enrolled in the reserve in addition to 
265,000 volunteers for shipyards. 
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C) The Boys’ Working Reserve (i). 

The United States Department of Labour has organized the Boys* 
Working Reserve to meet the most urgent needs for labour and in parti- 
cular the needs of agriculture. The purpose is to form squads of boys 
who will have proper snpei vision and care and will work in their holidays 
or for longer periods for fair and predetermined wages. The source which 
it is piotx>sed tr taj) is that of the boys between the ages of i6 and 2i, of 
whom there were 4,564,179 in the United vStates, more than two million of 
them not being engaged in any industry, when the census of 1910 was taken. 

Tlie B ^ys’ Working Reserve is the result of a joint agreement between 
the United vStates Department of Agriculture and Department of Labour 
made early in April. The duty of taking a census of farms and ascertaini ng 
how many additional acres each farmer would plant and how much labour 
lie would need this year, and when he would need the labour, what wages 
he would pay, and how much labour he could secure in lus own neighbour- 
hood was assigned to the Department of Agriculture. 

This leserve's plan of organization is veiy simple. TIk national diivc 
tor, wD^sc office is in Washington, repoits to the vSecrctary of Labom 
Associated with the director there aie a national committee, conqio^ed of 
the governors of the States or the repiesentati vcs tlv'y a])]>oint, and an acb 
visory council of experts on finance, sanitation, health, transport and oth<a 
subjects. In each State a director is being c'fijsen, and he will be re- 
sponsible for the details connected with the meffiilization ot the boys in h s 
State. The State directors report to sixteen districj direc tors wdiose head* 
quarters are at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, vSt. Louis, Kansas City or Omaha, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul 
Denver, vSeattle, San Praiu'isco, Los’ Angeles and Houston. Thus whde 
each State remains practically autonomous adeqirat.. control and piotei'^ 
tioii of the boys are ensured- Where State organizations for similar purpose 
already exist the i\rserve works through thimi. 

Boys under sixteen are not ennrolled, and no boy is enrolled until he 
has passed a physical examination and presented the written consent of 
his pareirt or guardian. 

The reserve has already supplied workers, notably to agriculture and 
to its derivative industries, such as the canning industry. 

§ AoAtculturm J 
\) Plan of the- Depiirtment of A.^r{ ultnre. 

I. The Enquiry. — When the United States entered the war it was 
anticipated that there might be a temporary shortage of farm labour which 
would require the 'Special atteiiHon of the Department of Agricuitur( . 
Thr Office of Farm Management was entti^stcd with the management of 


(i) Cf. oiir issue foi I'tUinnry iqi 8, i>af;c 173. 
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this problem and immediately began to study it. It was agreed that the 
Department ot Agriculture should make surveys in order to discover the 
needs of the farmers for labor r and the sources existing in rural communi- 
ties and in towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants from which these needs 
could be supplied, while the De])artmeiit of Labour made as heretofoie 
the surveys in the larger towns. 

It was generally realized that an unusually large number of labourers 
had been absorbed by the enormous industrial expansion of the first years 
of the war and the great demand for military supplies to be exported to the 
allies. Moreover a consideiable mimlKu ( f men, possibly 40,000, had been 
attracted to Canada as farm labourers by the liberal offers and urgent need 
of the Canadian government Fiirtlp*rmore thousands of Mexicans passed 
over the international boundaiy uudci the impression that they would 
])a foKa^d to do militaiy service if they '-'tayed in the United vStates. La- 
bour agents visited ])arts of the country in which there was a surplus ol 
hibour, and by the offer of Jiigh wages induc'^-d man}^ thousands of laboureis 
to leave southern catics, and to a less extent country districts, for employ- 
ment in northern industries. Then came the draft for the army; and 
following on ’t the call for labouicTs to constniet cantonments and for 
the uici cased sliipbuildiug o|)ea<itions of the feflertil government. Thc' 
liigli wages offered in industry and for the constmetion of cantonments 
drew laiee uumlxis of men aW'ay ii< in farms and caused a disturbance of 
the ”>ituation with regaul to labour wdrich was bn* a lime quite seriou.s, 
espc'dally in Il)<‘ iinmedi<itc neighbourhood oi aiitonments and largo ia- 
(lu^tIial enterprises A readjustment of conditions is now hc.w'(*ver being 
ieaJ)ed rapidly. 

j) Thc Federal Control of Lobar. — There are two main parts of the 
(lepaitinentts programme for handling the situation : it is concerned 
to learn every farmer's needs for labour and to develop all possible sources 
of labour. The organization includes the Office of Farm Management 
which has general iharge of the programme ; four Supervising Farm Help 
Speciali.sts in vdiarge of the north eastern, north central, southern and 
western divisions of the United States ; tlurty-seven State Farm Help 
Specialists (generallv one man is in charge of the wT)rk in each vState but 
sometimes he is ii? charge t>f that in tw^o or more States) ; Count}^ Agents 
or other county men ; and community Ic'aders or committees. Tliis orga- 
nizationco-operates actively with the United States Department of Labour, 
the Extension Service of the Agricultural Colleges, State Councils of De- 
fence, State Commissioners 01 Agriculture and Labour, and other organiza- 
tions officially interested in the problem of farm labcur. 

3) The Sources of A^riculhital Labour, — In general the work of the 
Farm Help vSpecialists of the Department of Agriculture is coucern^d with 
th ^ farms. The specialists must secure accurate and authoritative informa- 
tion as to the needs for labour of every farmer in their territory. They 
must learn what readjustments of farm labour are possible to aJlbw the woik 
in hand to be done. They survey rural communities and small towns to 
discover prospects of securing incompletely employed labour for farm 
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work. The work of the Department of Labour in this connection is an 
extension and improvement of their system of employment offices, which 
are situated in the large towns and at which thousands of men apply for 
work Many of these men have had experience on farms: it was found 
that about lo per cent, of the labourers applying for work at employment 
offices in New York vState i n 1917 had had such experience. It is especially 
desirable that they should in this case be sent back to farms, and through 
the active and cordial co-operation of the Department of Labour an effort 
is being made to accomplish this. In order to bring it about more methc - 
dically one of the memlx^rs of the staff of the Offee of Farm Managem^^nt 
has recently been assigned to the Department of Labour ; and he will pre- 
sent to those in charge of employni.-nt offices the point of view of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the fanner, and will arrange for the allotment 
to farm work ol experienced m^n and prevent inexpericaiced men. unlikely 
to do the w'ork well, from being sent onto farms. 

The serious phase of the problem is the difficulty of securing a suffi- 
v'ient supply of experienced men. vSome men have been drawn away from 
the farms by the attraction of higher wages in city industries and they ought 
to be reattrheted to farms. Among miscellaneous appli cauls at tmploy- 
inent office^ there are expcrieiK'cd milkers, farm teamsters and handlers 
of farm machinery. 

Several sources of agricultural laboui have not been fully utilized: — 

a) There are about 700,000 r -tired fanners in the United ^States who 
are not now earning money by any occupation. They have exactly the 
qualities needed for the direetion of farming op(*rati()ns and the handling 
of complicated maidiinery which docs not requite great physical exertion. 
Many of them are past middle life ; but most of tlicm arc still capable of 
efficient work on farms, and niaiiy of them have returned to farming in the 
present emergency and are contributing their expeneiu'e, counsel and 
expert services. 

b) There are large numbers of towiidwellers who take an annual 
holiday during winch they are willing to do outdoor work. Many of thes? 
men have spent their holidays on farm.s year after year and are sufficiently 
expert to be trusted to do nearly all kinds of farm work. There are also 
large numbers of num in the city industries who can be spared to work on 
farms when their city business is slack. 

c) The experience of the past year has shown that toys are an asset 
which cannot be overlooked when the problem of farm labour is considered, 
The experiment of establishing training camps has been tried in the case of 
Boy Scouts, high school boys, members of the Yeung Men's Christian As- 
sociation and th.„ Boy’s Working Reservv, and by private individuals. 
The camps have varied much in size and in the elaborateness of their orga- 
nization and equipment. In some cases unused farms have been used as 
training camps ; in others farmers have allowed camps to be established 
on their farms, and the labour thus supplied has been used by these far- 
mers and their neighbours. The results obtained from the work of boys 
trained in these farms have varied greatly. Success seems to depend 
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largely on an efficient loader ; and a cei tain degree of military organization 
and routine has been found to be desirabL. 

d) The British government has had an extensive and satisfactory 
experience of women workers ; and the United States has followed this 
example to some extent, some training camps for women having been esta~ 
blished. A camp was, for instance, established at Mount Kiscc, New 
York, by private eiiterpiise on an abandoned farm. All the work was 
done by girls from Columbia University and the Manhattan Traae Schools. 
They did ah kinds of farm work, including haymaking, and were gem^ally 
employed by farmers in the neighbourhood. Many of these farmers re- 
ported on their own initiative that the girls were more active and alert 
than ordinary farm laboureis and that their services would be gladly ac- 
('cpted foT the ensuing year. 

An old institution has been revived in the bees which are organized 
in various towns for husking Indian corn and which thus help neighbouring 
fanner‘s. 

Th*' Public Service Reserve a,nd A^riculiurc, — The Public Service 
R(‘serve is condLic'ting an extemsive campaign in order to enrol men for 
work on farin’- during the emeigeiuy w^hich the w^ar creates. The men 
enrolled are icady to work for one 01 two days a week on farms in their 
own neighbourhood 01 foi a month or 11101 1 at a time < n other farms. It 
IS intended that they shall supplem,-*!!! those who can work for their whole 
time throughout the farming season, and that they shall constitute a re- 
serve which can be drawn upon as demands arise. In cider to avoid ovei- 
lapping the Reserve DirvCtors arc^ consulting the Farm Help Specialists 
in their respective States, a,.d the local reserve agents are co-operating 
with the county agricultural agents and s'^eking their expeit advice. 

The vState directors are also, Ihrongh the local agents, ascertaining whether 
farmeis can adequately house in proper conditions Ihe labourers the}^ 
engage. 

In addition to those workeis of the reserve abbut 250,000 boys between 
the ages of ^^ixteen and twenty-one have been mobilized by the United States 
Boys' Working Reserve to work on farms this summer. More than 150,000 
boys were thus employed last summer. In some States boys were released 
early from school for this purpose. The New York vState Food Commission 
appiopriated $50,000 to the movement for the employment of boys on 
farms within the State; Pennsylvania similarly appropriated $50,000; 
and Connectiv^ut $25,000, About 15,000 farmcis in Indiana have asked 
for the help of boys this year. Maine employed 700 boys last year and 
will employ many times that number this year. 

5. PlaJn^ Women on Farms. — The women's division of the United 
States Employment Service is engaged, together with the Department of 
Agriculture and th^ women's committee of the Council of National defence, 
in e:s:amining the question of supplying women to work on farms in the 
present emergency. The Department of Agriculture is ascertaining through 
2,300 county agents in what States and for what work farmers want wo- 
men, and is securing through its extension service a hst of women who 
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might act as leadeis if training camps for women farm helpers were es- 
tablished. The Employment Service is registering women for farm work 
through its womeii's division and with the aid of the farm labour division, 
and it will place them on farms. The women s eoiiimittee of the Council 
of National Defence is considering the questions of training camps for 
women, the necessary edueational and lecriiiting propaganda, and wel- 
fare woik for women on farms. 

The Young Mens’and Boys' Division is analogously organized, its fe- 
deral council being constituted by men's organizations. 

This sketch would be incomplete without a reference to the activity 
of the National League foi Women's S^^rviie which recruits men and 
girls. It selves however not agriculture but only industry. 

6. Intensification of Work. - While seeking to obtain nnmerous workers 
to supply those needs of agriculture which have been accentuat’d, the TTnit- 
ed States gc.'verniiient has also made cEoits in another diietjion, in that 
namely of utilizing and distributing lal)our in the best possible way and 
of intensifying work. 

The best informed economists based o;i data icier ring to th(' farming 
season of iqiy an opinion that grain glowing and otlier agiiciillnial work 
could be accomplished without additional labour, if lab )ur were ac('('lerate(l 
and all waste of effort eliminated. Thousands of fainis have succeeded 
in doing this. A success of the kind is paiticularh" exem]>hfjcd in Canada, 
a country of eight million inhabitants which has sent abroad hali a mil- 
lion fighting men and lia^ none the less beem aide t ) incieaso il^ nulnstiial 
activity and its export of adl inqiortant agricnltuiul prodinds. In other 
words Canada is, with less laboui, ])roducing imn li more than formerly. 

The United States are making an effort in the same direction which 
has alTeady met with some happy lesnlts. The oiiginal impulse was 
due to the individual initiative of certain faiiuers. This intensification 
of effort may, in the present circumstances, be a most important element 
in the alleviation of the cffc’cts of the progressive lediietion by the war 
of the numbers of tillers of the soil. It can however only be realized by a 
division’ of laboyr as scientific as that which obtains, for example, in the 
engi neori n g in dust ri es . 


§ p;. The United vStatks Emdt.oyment Service. 

We think it worth while to illustrate this paper by reproductions of the 
forms U'^ed by the United States Employment Service in dealing with em- 
ployers and emplo 5 ^ees in agriculture. 
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FOR USE IN MAKING APPLICATION FOR FARM HIvLP 

, TJ. S. DEPARTMIvNT of IvADOrjR. 

U. S. Kmptoymknt vServick 
WASHiNr/roY. 

Write name and ad Ire plainly 

Date 

1 . Kinplo\v'r Post Otfi.ee 

(Xame) 

County of State of 

'i elegrai)h Office . Railroad Station . . . 

c. References 

Number of men you wish to hire 

4 ia) Nature of duties (vState whethei truck farm, stock farm 01 

daily) 

(6) State niimbei of cows each man must milk 

5. {a) Nationalities acceptable (Shtate whether or not knowled^ge c f 

Kiiglish is necessary) 

{h) Will English speaking men of any other nationality be accept- 
able ? 

(r) Do you desirt: experienced help or green hands 

0. {a) Married or single men preferred : 

{b) Do you require that married men be accompaaiied by wives? 
(r) Will cliildren be objectionable ? 

7. [a) Will you advance trans])ortation frcjin points within tlie United 

State's ? • 

(6) If so, will amount be deducted later from employee's wages ? 
(r) Will you refund the money so deducted after a period of ser- 
vic", and, if so, umhu' what conditions? 

8. (j) What money wage will you pay married man : 

g;-een hand? (Winter) $ (Summer) $ per month, 

exixu'ienced hand? (Wintei) $ (Summer) $ per month; 

and will house (furnished or unfurnished), garden patch, fuel, milk, etc. 
be provided free in addition to wages ? 

(b) Would services of wife be required, and, if so, her duties and 

compensation therefor ? 

(c) What wages will you pay single man; 

green liand ? (Winter) $ (Summer) $ per month ; 

experienced hand ? (Winter) $ ^Summer) S per month ; 

and will board, lodging, washing, etc. be furnished free in addition to 
wages ? (Yes or no). 

(d) Winter pay (date) to (date). Summer pay (date) to (date). 

9. \^en will services of this help be required ? (State day and month 
when you desire help to arrive). 


5 
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lo. Hours of labor : 

. II. Will employinejit be peimaneiit ? 

12. Size of farm or plac'e acres. Under cultivation* acres. 

No. of men on place , 

Tj. Do you c*mpl(^y extra help for any part of the year ; if .so, how 
many ; for what kind of work ; at what pay ; when and for how lonp: a 

period of time? 

14. Remarks ' 

It is agreed that the undersigned will keep the Service informed as lo 
need of men applied for above, and advise by telegraph (at employer's 
expense) in case said help is secured from other sources ; this in order that 
men may not be directed and find iK)sition filled upon arrival. 

(SlCrK HKRE) 


Kkad cvRr.rrijv befork fiujng out huank. 

N. The parly filling out this blank may return the same to the 

postmaster or transmit same through the rural mail carriei or though the 
ofiicA' in change of any branch post office, whereui)on it will be forwarded 
to destinatio n f re'‘ of charge for postage. If 1 ran srni tted otlu-rwise the iisual 
|X)stage will be required. 

In addition lo answering carefully all the questions on this blank, 
your especial attention is called to the following : 

Question No. 4. Nature of duties. — IX fine whethei a farmer or 
a farm laborer is wanted. A farmer will be understood to mean one who 
is competent to take charge of and operate a fa mi without supervision. 
A farm laborer will be niiderstood to mean one who has had some experience 
but is to work under the immediate direction and supervision of the en.- 
ployer. If a “ green hand ” (oi]<‘ who has had no experience at farm work 
but willing to learn) will be accepted as a farm laborer, it should be so 
stated. Also make it clear whether you operate a dair}" farm, sto^k farm, 
truck farm, etc. If immigrant help is acceptable, so .'<tate. “ Experien- 
ced " are those with experience in native land or in the Urtited States ; 
“ green " those with no farming experience. 

QuESTioisr No. 5. Nationalities preferred. — As muc h scope as 
pos.sible should be allowed in the matter of nationalities which would be 
acceptable to you. Always state whether or not a knowledge of English 
is necessary. 

Question No. 6 . Married on singi.e men preferred. — If your 
preference be for a man and wife, state whether or not a single man will 
answer, provided we are unable to supply the married couples. This is 
asked because at times there is a scarcity of the latter. 

Question N o. 7. Will you advance transportation from points 
WITHIN THE United vSt.ates ? — The necessity for this question is due to 
the fact that many good men apply at our branch offices who would 
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willingly go to distant points but are unable to do so without aid from the 
prospective employer. Such advance would, of course, be made through 
a representative of this division, who would see that the employee was 
properly ticketed and then mail his baggage check direct to the employer 
interested, which would serve somewhat as a precaution against an 
(miployee going astray. 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that the responsibility 
of the service aijd its representative ends wheii the said employee has been 
placed upon the train or boat. No guaranty is given or implied that he will 
actvially arrive at his destination. 

Question No. 8. W^ES. — This question must not be left unans- 
wered, because oi the fact that an employee wants to know as to the wages 
he is to receive Ixdore aecepting an offer, and this p(aiit should be definitely 
stated. If wages are stated at so nuu h pet day, it should be made clear 
whether employee is paid for every day in the month oi only for such day 
.1*^ work can be perforna^d. Also ap]n'oximate ])ay received per week or 
month in such case : 

This service is public and no charge is made to employer or employee. 

For the iuformalion of the local office this form is kept with other data 
eii Ilk, There is space on it on which to note tlu number ot workers sent 
to the emplo3^er concerned, with their names and addresses and the date 
oil which they are sen-, and the result of sending them. 
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Application for farm Help. 


S. of Labor. 

IJ. S. I^mploynicnt Service, 


Name c)i farm 


' Date 


P. D- a<l<h<.'s'A' 


Telephone exchange 
and nnmber 


Kind ot (arm (general, stock, dairy, iruit Count v 

or truck) ■* 


Age limit 
oi help wanted 


« Niiraber Kind Date I.euyth ol Trobablf 

wanted of notk wanted time wanted wage? 

Kxpen enced 

Inexperienced men A\ith familic*-. 


ICxpenencetl 

Inexperienced single nun. . . 


Experienced 

Inexi>eTienccd older boys . , 


Experienced 

tnexpeiiciiccd female workers . . 


I^xperieneed 

Incxi a lu net d day worker.':^. , . 

% 

If yon cm n^e <‘(>lored help, give nnmbei ; if touigmrs, give num]n.r and nationality 
preferred. 

Colored I'orciguci'- 

Number of help wanted'’ leiiuirtd to milk Number ot tows milked 

State what is furmslud (board, house, garden elc.i 
Fdr single heli> 

]‘'oi maiTied help 

Full <liicctious for reaching lann Iroin nearest tity, town or village, 

Trauspoi tali < in ex\ »ensc. 


Th«j postmastt;! or rural carrier is also ready to help the farm worker to 
obtain employment by furbishing him with the following form, t > be filled 
in ami tbeji returncvl to fhe postrr.bter. 
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FARM WORKER’S APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

V. S. Department of Labour. — U. S. Empioyment Service. 
Washington. 

Date 

Name Post office 

Age .... Height . . . Weight .... Race 

Where born (name of country) ^ * . . . 

If of foreign birth, how many yeans have yon been in the United States ? 

Are yon a citizen of the United States ? 

If married, name of wife and children 

Will family accompany you ? (Yes or No) 

If so^ is ^fe able and willing to accept employment as domestic ? . . 

What languages do yoiF speak ? * 

Name and address of last (^nplo^er 

Cause of loss of jx)sition 

I low long employed by last employer ? 

If now employed, state reason for desiring change 

In what States wall you accept (unplo> ment ? 

Wages expected 

Are you strong and robust ? (Yes or No) 

State kind of farming you have done, where set vice was ])erformed, and 
whether or not you can milk . . 

(Sign here) . 


§ -4. Somi) Particular Aspects of the Problem of 
Agricultural I. a b our. 

A) Foreign Labour and Mobile L^^bour. 

The immense extent of the tetritory of the United States, the varieties 
of climate and agriculture found in different States and different parts of 
one State, the special conditions of the population and the nature of the 
work wffiich has to be done imply that, even when there is a federal control 
of agricultural or other labour, a large amount of initiative has to be left 
to the competent organizations in individual vStates. 

Thus in the South West, where agriculture has a particular character, 
the difficulties of the problem of labour have to be solved in a special way. 
Much of the work of cultivating sugar beetroot in South California and Co- 
lorado and cotton in the valleys of the Imperial and the Salt Rivers has 
hitherto always been done by Mexicans. Americans not neing able to stand 
the climatic conditions. It is therefore necessary to import foreign labon- 
reis, especially Mexicans as was done last year. In the same way an agree- 
ment was made to bring 30,000 men from Porto Rico for the cotton harvest, 
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although the bad harvest prevented the arrangement from being put into 
practice. This is however a source of labour to which it will be possible 
to have eventual recourse for Texas and the South West vStates. 

Moreover every year a regular army of workers is brought together 
for the harvest i n the Central wheat Jielt. The harvest begi ns about lo June 
in Oklahoma and gradually travels northwards, as the corn ripens, reach- 
ing North Dakota about 15 vSeptember. Thus the wheat harvest provides 
continuous work for some three months. JThe harvesters come from many 
vStates. and their financial circumstances are very various. Many college 
students and many towndwellers from the East make an annual pilgrimage 
to work in the wheat belt. The United States Employment Service does 
not fail to send a large number of workers into this district, wherever work 
is pressing. It is the part of the Department of Agriculture to .supply 
information as to places in which there is a need for labour, as to the num- 
ber of workers needed and the wages and accommodation offered to them. 
This information is communicated to th(' \Yorkers, and suitable persons 
among them are sent where they are needed. County agents at the same 
time inform themselves as to the time at which the harvest is to take place 
in their districts. Thus labour is made to circulate. The hands' travel 
northwards, from farm to farm, almost automatically, from the beginning 
to the end of the season 

J,ast year there was no time to imjx^xt outside labour for the harvest 
and the fruit picking in Oregon ; but civic solidarity made the solution 
of the resultant problem possible. The vState Kami Help Specialist and the 
county agents addrc.ssed a warm appeal to towndwelleis lo come to the 
help of the farmers. In response many small towns completely intm- 
rupted their ordinary businc.ss in oidc^r to allow both men and women lo 
do harvest work. 

In many districts of oth r States like events .took place. 


B) The Organization of AgricuUnral 1 oboar iv Ohio, 

At the outbreak of war in April 1917 the Industrial Commis.sioii of 
Ohio was conducting seven State-city labour exchanges. The management 
of these was transferred to the Ohio branch of the Council of Notional De- 
f^mce, and fifteen additional offices have been established by the council in 
t'o-opeiation with local communities which pay part of their expenses. 
Each office serves a district consisting of several counties, and the whole 
system is directed by a central clearing house at the State House in Co- 
lumbus. 

Because it was desired to supply the farmers’ needs for labour perma- 
nently, appeals for hands were not made in the newspapers but labour 
exchanges were establislied in the (ffiarge of efficient agents. The system 
of these exclnmgs was in working order on i May 1917, and in the first season 
Ohio farmers were supplied with more tlnin 7,000 hands. The employment 
bureaux leceived reports that more than 5,000 of these men were working 
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on the farms to which they were sent, and the propoitioii actually" doing 
so was far greater. 

The directors of tjie system lealized that no effective oigainzation 
for supplying farm laf)onr can be built up in a few uKUiths, and that tem- 
porary campaigns, laanclied when the need is greatest, cannot ensure a 
steady flow of lab< ur to meet <'hanging needs. During IQI7 Ihercdoie 
they sought to increase the efliciency oi the twenty-two employment bu- 
reaux, developing better business .methods, tiaining better. empUmm nt 
agents, bringing the agents into closer contact With the cential office, and 
devising the best methods of traiisfeiring hiDnir from one part of tlie State 
to another by means of the central cftice. 

The results of this work arc seen in tfu^ fact that in the ten months 
ending on 28 Febtuary 1918 the employment burcai x regi^ten d 463,400 
workers, men and women. That is, allowing for duplications caused by 
applications for work at sev' ral offic'es b\ single individuals, they mobilized 
about 30,000 woi kers a niontli. They were able to offer about an e(|ui valent 
number of jobs, and tlu^v adually placed in work abo'ut 23,oo(> men and 
women cvxny month. The exav't number they plau'd in tlu* ten month*- 
was 229221. 

During these ten months th. staff -- superintendents ami othcis — 
of the em])Iavment bureaux familianzed themselves With the needs for 
labour and the labour supply of their several districts 

In February the machinery of the Ohic^ Employment vService bcean to 
work for the farmers of C)hio. Fust came an order from the cential offi'X* 
that no search for labour slvaild be made until the actual demand foi faun 
workeis had been accurately ascertained. To advcitise for laboiu long 
befoie it is needed disorganizes the labour market. 

The superiiiteiidents of the bureaux make tours of tlieir distiicts 
themselves or in the person of their assistants in oukr to ascertain the 
demand for farm workers. They ariange meetings in school biuldiims, 
churches or other convenient places, and ac these explain v hat their bureau 
can do for a farmer, how it works, what they ask the tanners to do. Foinis 
of “ Application for lairm Help ” are handed rouiid at tht'se mc^etings, and 
such of them as are tilled up are collected after the meetings 

A fainicr is held to bj bound t ) engage the labourers sent him by an 
employment office if they fulfil the conciitions of his order as stated on the 
form. 

vSomc machinery is needed in every rural commiinit}' to connect the 
demand for and the supply of labour. It is a duty of the superintendent 
of a buieau to get the town clerk, the secretary or president of the “ gran^^e 
the bank cashier or any other interested person to act as agent for the bu- 
reau in each community. The work and the manner of filling in the foims 
should he explained to this agent and a supply of the forms left with him. 
After the superintendents of the bureaux had toured their several di^lricis 
for about two weeks 476 of these local agents had been a])pointc(]. In 
addition the Agricultural and Food Division of the Ohio Council of De- 
fence employs paid county agricultural agents in thitty-scvmi counlies. 
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These are scientifically trained men whose business it is to advise farmers 
on such technical matters as the ‘selection of seed, the preparation of the 
soil, drainage and the elimination .f pests. Associated with such an agent 
in each county theie is an unpaid food commissioner under whom are 
township food commisvSioners,cne for each county. All these men are close- 
ly connected with the employment oiganization through a chief farm 
agent at the central office who works directly with the vState director of 
employment. The assistant professof of rural economics at the Ohio State 
Agricnltuial College has been detailed to give all liis time to this important 
work. Through these varjous agencies the employment system reaches 
every rural community of the State. 

Every month the number of farm workers demanded is balanced with 
the number supplied, and a special report as to orders not complied with 
is sent to the central office by each district superintendent. We append a 
copy of the form used for these reports. 


S^Hmmary of unfilled adive farm orders io . . , 

i) Number of married men called for at each clast>ilied wage 


8 i8~$ 20 I $ 2 o ~$25 


$25 $30 $30 $35 ' $35 $40 ' ui(/up 


2) Number of single men called for at each classified wage : 

(same figures as above) 

3) Number of older boys called for at each classified wage : 


under 

1 

$15 $18 1 $i8-$20 

1 



S 15 

$20-1 25 

$ 25 $ 3 ® 

1 

j 

1 

1 

_ ^ 
t 

1 

1 


4) Number of female workers called for 
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5) Number of day workers called for at each classified wage : 


UiuTer 

4 I ■ 

$ i-$ 2 

j $ 2 and up. j 

$ 2-$ 3 1 

$ 3 and up. 

w. board 

w, board 

w. board ' 

no board 

no board 

1 ’ 


Piet e-work 


i 


Ohio’s method of handling the problem of agricultural labour has 
had two outstanding features. In the first place there was no advertise- 
ment for labour until the actual demand for it^ as sJiown by the farmers* 
own orders, had been <iscertained. In the second place each man seeking 
work was made to apply for it at the office nearest his home, and was assuied 
of a job at the wages for which he was asking Ix^foi e he was st n t to a distant 
])lace. 

h\)r most unskilled workers labour on farms has advantages over woik 
in towns. The Ohio Kniployment Servue advertises these advantages 
in circulars sent to all the newspapers of the State. We reproduce a 
j“pccinir li cncular : 


Fa.rm Job versus City Job. 

For a Married Man 

A farm job. at $. 30 ])er niontli equals a city job at $ 105 

A iarm job at $ 35 ])er month equals a city job at $ no 

A form job at 40 per month equals a city job at $ 115 

A farm job at $ 45 per month equals a city job at $ 120 

Not consideiing the possibility of laising some stock or produce on 
shares, which is usual 

For a Single Man. 

A farm job at $ 25 per month equals a city job at $ 80 

A farm job at $ 30 per month equals a city job at $ 85 

A farm job at % 35 per month equals a city job at $ 90 

A farm job at $ 40 per month equals a city job at $ 95. 

Not considering possible share in profits or privileges such as use of 
horses. 

These figures are based on the following comparison of monthly cost 
of living on the farm and in the city. 
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Mffryicd Man on l^arm and in City. 


1 .irm job 


City joJj 


rotul t ish 
lloust uiit . 

( .rocci 1C s 

I u< ] 

Iii'-iUtiiKcs aiul [i xcs 

0l)1hcsaul lutidvnlals iikIii biy'» cai 1 lu luiichc^ 
iUmi^uuciits cliuiih <.t< 


$ 40 I 

I unuslKcl 1 

IXchangc of produce | 
1 111 111 shed 
S 3 

I 

3 , 


$ 100 
$ 20 
33 

4 

5 
2 

i 

28 


l<4al expenses 
n il inee sa\ in« 


95 

5 


^inf;lc Min on I arm and in ( tly 


l(4.d ( hIi nuniiK 
r.oiKf <LU F inoiiL uid kin'nlrs 
Insinanc c 
c lollu s . 


; 1 ui niched 

$3 

b 


Cai lait , iLiiiclu ■■ anuis< nu Ills chuuli lo athletics 
Khanties c le . . I 5 


'^5 


•s yo 


S ^7 
3 
9 

20 


Ua.il expenses 

M 

69 

B.ilauec saMiiit; 

21 

21 


fanners offer coiiiparativeh" ^Lgh wages — $ 40, $ 45 and more 
a iiioiitb willi boaid, lodging, lanndiy and otliei privileges. Such ])laces 
<iie easjlv filled Otluns at from % 30 to Js 40 a month are attia live to 
maiiv low ])aid aial irregularly employed workers in the towns The 
guatest difficullv is loimcl m Idling x>laccs at $ 30, $ 25 and less a month. 
Wages were" commoiilv paid .it these rates in agriculture before the war 
and miu li < f the seaicity ot agricultural labour is due to the fact that the 
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rise in wages in agriculture has not kept pace with that in other industries. 
The employment service of Ohio distributes accurate information as to 
pr^^vailing rates of wages. Farmers are told by advertisements in the news- 
papers and by the employment offices directly that these rates are from 
$ to $ 45 a month, and that if they pay them they will have less trouble 
in securing the labour they want. 

The greatest difficulty of all encountered in supplying the demand 
for agricultiiral labour lies in the fact that sources of labour are ofteil far 
r.^movJd from places of employment. The central office of the Ohio Em- 
ployment Service has devised means to overcome this difficulty. 

The superintendent of each employment bureau sends to the central 
office a list of the positions he cannot Yrll with the applicants for work at 
his own bureau and a list of the applicants whorti h^ cannot place in his 
own district. Both positions and applicants are described in detail, in 
the case <;f farm hands as in that of other classes of workers. The central 
office eaters this information on special forms, and, for convenience of re- 
ference, g^es each item a number and letters to show from whi Jr branch 
ofllv'e it came. The following are specimens of the lists made on tlp.se 
forms : 


Positions reported to centr.\l office 


D\ti: . 


Serial No. 


j 320 cn. 


J. j2r CII. 


J.322CH. 
J- 323 CH. 


Deacription 


Supt. 


I 


One farm htunl ; married man v^itll small family ; coluied pri (cr- 1 
red ; $ 1.50 per day of 10 hours ; prtvMiling rate will be paidJ 
during harvest, com ciittiii^>^ and com husking; 

Oiie expeiieiieed farm hand ; sinj.»k ; $ 1..25 per day with loom, j 
board and humdty ; this in on a hirjje up-to-date farm and they want 
a man for ^uf-moral farm work ; a good place for a good man 

One experienced farm h.ind ; single; g(.neral farm viork;^$ 35 
l>er month with room, board and laundry. 4 


One exix'rienced fai m hand ; singk ; 1 7 to 20 years old preferred ; 
must be accustomed to the care and handling of horses ; $ i pci day 
with board, room and laundry 


J.324CH. 


Three farm liaiids ; married ; $ 1.50 per day with the usual consi- 
derations such as h(»use, meat and milk alio w'ances ; general farming 
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Ax^PLICANTS available for TRANSFER 

Serial No. j Description | Supt. 


A. i6'2 K 1 P\iniuT. Widowed. 41 years of age. Lifetime experience, sober 
and iiidiistrious. Willing to rent a farm of 100 to 300 acres on the 
halves. Prefers to locate in Marion or Seiieea eountits. 

Farmer with 3 sons able to work; all 4 can milk. This family 
would like to secure work in a large dairy or dairy and fruit farm ; 
have had- considerable exptrienee in such work. Will work by 
the year or rent a farm on the .slvires, or will pay cash rent if stock 
and tools are furnished. Have lived in the city two years but 
arc anxious to gel* onto a farm again. No stipulation in regard 
to minimum wage. 


These lists are sent daily to each of the twenty employment (iSices ajid 
a revised engrossing list is made once a week. The superintendent keeps 
his rcx:ords in the last column. This method more than 18,000 workers 
have been transferred from bnc part of the State of Ohio to another in 
eight months. 

The fare is sometimes paid by the applicant for work and sometimes 
by th^i employer ; most often, in the case of farm hands, it is advanced by 
the employer and subsequently deducted from wages. 

The importance of this system of placing labour will increase with the 
confident' of farmers and workers in its machinery. 


§ 5. Laws making Work Compulsory 

111 some States, notably Maryland, Wisconsin, West Virginia and Flo- 
rida, work has been made compulsory by law ; and it seems probable that 
this example will be followed in other States. 

By way of illustration we will examine the case of Maryland where 
the Compulsory Work I^aw has had effect since 20 Augmst 1917. It pro- 
vides for the registration of all male persons between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty who are not regularly and continuously emplojT^d. There is pro- 
vision for certain exceptions, as for men not able-bodied, men having 
seasonal occupations and men out of work because of differences with their 
employers, and for students and those learning trades. Section 2 of the 
Act provides specifically “ that all persons able to support themselves 
by reason of ownership of property or income, and those supported by 
others, shall be inc luded among tbc.se required to register under j:his Act 

Any person amenable to the law who fails to register voluntarily may 
be arrested, and if be cannot show that he is entitled to one of the statutory 
exemptions niay be fined not more than $ 50 and costs and be compelled 
to register. Registration is with the clerk of the Circuit Courts of counties 
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on the cUrk of the Superior Court of Baltimore city. Those registered 
shall be assigned, for a period of no more than six months, to one of certain 
occupations designated by proclamation. The latter include work on State 
or county roads or the streets of Baltimore city, in canneries, on farms, 
in hospitals, box factories and shipyards, and work in the State of Mary- 
land by or in behalf of the JJnited States or by and in behalf of the State of 
Maryland in connection with the prbsecntion of the prcsei’t war It is 
fu^lher provided'that the number of hours per day and the number of days 
per week that the registrant shall work shall be in accordance with the 
useful and lawful requirements of the occupation to which he is assigned, 
and that he shall receive the wages usual for such occupation.' If he is 
assigned to a private employer the State guarantees the paj^ment of his 
wages. If he fails to take the- work to which he is assigned he is liable 
to be arrested, and if he is convicted may be fined an amount not more than 
$500 or imprisoned for no more than six months, or incur both these pe- 
iijilties. 

There wire 81Q registrations under this Act up to i November 1917, 
namely 695 voluntary registrations and 124 arrests. In addition a consi- 
derable number of registrations in rural districts had not then been reported. 
Of the 819 persons who registered 562 were assigned to occupations. Of 
thes(* 562 there were on T November 1917 five* who had taken the work 
assigned to them, 2( 9 as to whom returns had not been mad?, and 248 on 
whom sinninons^'s had been served. Of the latter 248 the defenc^e that they 
already had work was succes.sfully estabhshed by 233, and warrants of 
arrest were issued for Ihe remain’ ng i5- 

It is difficult to estimate the contribution to labour which will be a 
result of the Maiyland Compulsory Work Act. It is stated however that 
since it became effivti v^e larg^ numbers of habitual loafers hav(' disappeared 
from their habitual haunts and that the idleness of the n‘^gro population in 
particular has climiTiished. 

§ 6. Thk •Rise iisr Agricultural Wages. 

We have already leferrcd to the comparatively low rates of wages 
obtaining in agrieultuie and the slowness of farmers to raise wages as causes 
of the dearth of agricultural labour. Farmers on the other hand edaim that 
the great increase in the cost of labour constitutes, in view of the present 
price of ]jroducts, a burden which could not suffer any addition without 
a ri^’k of reduced production. 

The United vStates Department of Agriculture has recently made an 
enquiry into the wages paid for agricultural labour in 1917 in all parts of 
the country, and has found as follows : 

Wage rates per month in hiring by the month or season with boaid 
in 1917 ranged from $ 2T,88 in the South Central States to $ 36,23 in the 
North Central States west of the Mississipi River and $ 44.25111 the Wt stern 
Pacific, with a national average of $ 28.87. Without board the monthly 
rate for the United States was $ 40.43, with a range from $ 30.80 in the 
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South Atlanti( States to $ 4t).46 in the West North Central and $ 63.59 
in the Western and I’acific. Harvest wages with board were as high as 
% 2.77 per day in the West North Central States and as low as $ 1.55 in the 
vSouth Atlantic, while the United States average was $2.08. The rates 
without board were 35 to 5c) cents higher in the various sections. 

“ Outside of harvest, day rates of wages with board ranged from $ 1.17 
in the South Atlantic States to $ i.^r in the North Atlantic and $ 2.03 
in the West North Central, and the United StatCvS average was $ T.56. 
Without board the rates were 35 t > 95 cents higher. 

As a general average for the whole country the increase in the rate 
of wages per month with board in 1917 over 1916 was § 24.2 per cent. 
The increase over 1910 was 50.3 per cent. In the average late of wages 
for harvest labour with board the increase in 1917 over 1916 was 23.1 
per cetit. ; without board 22.7 per cent. Tor day labour, outside of har- 
vest, farmers paid 23.8 per cent, more with board and 24.7 per cent, u'ore 
without board. The general fact is that the rate of wages for farm labour 
increased almost one quarter in one year and about two fifths to one half 
in seven years. 

“ The lowest relative advance in rate of wages from 1916 to 1917, 
12 per cent., is found in the Western Pacific States in hiring by the day 
with board for work outside of harvest ; and the highest, 36.1 per cent., 
ill the vSouth Atlantic in hiring by the month with board. 

“ Difficulties of obtaining labour were more generally least in tempo- 
rary service in harvest and more generally greatest in similar service out- 
side of harvest. To obtain labourers for a whole season or a year with 
board throughout the yarious groups of vStates was easie.st in the East 
North Central, most difficult in the vSouth Atlantic. Hiring by the day 
was the easiest proposition in the Western and Pacific when with board 
and most difficult when without board. 

The South experienced the greatest efiects of the increase of farm 
wages in 1917 over 1916, expressed as a percentage of increase, but the 
greatest effects in tcims of absolute increase in dollars and cents were 
felt in the other great groups of States, most of all in the Western and Pa- 
cific, next below in the North Central, and third in order in the Noith 
Atlantic group. The largest absolute increase in wages in the south was 
ill the vSouth Atlantic States, in hiring by the month or season with board. 
Monthly wage rates increas€d abst lutely in the average fer the United 
States by $ 5.33 in seasonal or yearly contracts wffien without board, and 
$ 5.62 when with board. Day wage rates inert ased by 30 to 47 cents 
in the several varieties of contracts. 

“ Farmers found a trying situation in 1917, when their needs for 
farm labour increased and the supply of labour diminished, with accom- 
panying advance f wage rates over those of 1916, averaging 24.2 per cent, 
for all classes of rates. During the same time the prices paid by them 
for 9 f articles, of common use on the farm by the family and in the house- 
hold, increased ]o p'-r cent., and the prices received by them for their 
crops increased 60.7 per cent. '' 
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CONCLrSION. 

There nre no statisti('s S'uffidentlv -'oinplete to nllow the number of 
labourers available for employment by tarmer*-' la'^t year to be asf.eitained. 
Agricultural labour, whic h it is now attempted to organize on a federal 
basis for the first time, evades the control of employment offices more 
easily than industrial labc/iir. The multiplicity of the agencies which' 
are co-operating in this organization, and^'bich preserve much indepen- 
dence, further complicates tlv- stfitisticia./s task. 

It is noi certain that a larger number of workers was engaged in 1017 
than in i()i6. In some districts a diniintifion was noted. Thus in the 
counties cd North Dakota 5,^576 workers were engaged in iqjy and ^,(po 
in However it i^^ certain that the distribution of labor r tends to 

become more and mc.re scientific. It has already, in the last months, been 
reeularized, and will be even more so in the current year. The fitting 
of aptittides to opportunity, the putting in his right place of a w^orker 
who has specialized skill : these matteis have a social and permanent, 
not nurely a momentary importanece Their consequences will certainly 
be felt in future ycais. TIk^ instability of tlic labour -npply in the Unit- d 
Slat(\s was determined by. among other facdor^, the unccriain position 
of a lab)urer vui a farm vheri he di i not h im ] art of n farmer’s fannly 
and -njeyed too little < ondderation, being often boarded and lodged de- 
fect! v(-ly and ill unhygienic I'onditions 

It may be hoped that the scientific pla ing of workcis and their sn- 
])crvi^ioi’ by a State ageir y inc luded in a federal organization will bring 
about ail im])rovemeiit in the living conditions of the ri.ial wciking class, 
will stt'ady its ])osition, render wagers uniform iri every district in which 
economic and cultural conditions arc appioxiniately equal, allow’ land to 
be used more prodiicdivt ly, and briiig into exi.stence many skilled agricul- 
tural workers while it reducers th^ shifting mass of unskilled casual labour. 

Present e'ircumstances have moreover induced farmers and their fa- 
milies themselves to contribute much more w)rk than previously. IleiKC 
has arisen a wdeome* increase in production and a lessening of the need 
for outside labour. 

It may therefore be concluded that the supply of agricultural labour 
in the United State\s is not really insufficient. If the existing supply be 
used judiciously and Scientifically, if individual effort be increa.sed and 
the official regulating organs, skilfully co-ordinated, act in harmony wuth 
each other, production will, unless new facts supervene, be not only main 
tained at its present level but actually increased. 

As for the part which the United States Employment vService wdll 
be calked upon to play at the time of dciucbilization, it is a conside^rablc 
one. It is on the efficient ‘working of Ihe machinery of this service that 
ft return without friction to the conditions of nbrmal life wall depend, 
and those conditions are being largely determined by the economic cirenm* 
stances of the present time. 
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RATES OK AORICUEIURAl, WAf.ES IN WEST AUSTRAEIA IN 1916 — Wesitrn 
Australia: Statistical Ile^tsUt lor the Year ii)i6 and Previous Years P.irt V Eand 
iiu nt, Agnculturt, Eive Stotk, and Mcteorologudl St italics Perth 1917 

This table showb the lates of the wages paid in West Australia in 1916 
for agricultural and pastoral labour. Unless otherwise stated, the figures 
refer to weekly wages including keep. The high maxima are due to the 
lack of labour consequent on the wai . 
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GRBA:r BRITAIN AND IRBDAND. 


AGRICUIyTURAE WACiBS IN GREAT BRITAIN. — The Labour Gazette, London, 1918. 

Minimum Rates of Wages and Rates of Payment for Overtime in Eng- 
landand Wales, — Tlie Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales has 
continued those activitiesin the matter of fixing rates of wages and conditions 
of work in agriculture to wliich we have already referred (i). An order of the 
Board which came i nto operation on the 27tJi of May fixes the minimum wage 
in Northamptonshire of male agricultural workers, eighteen years old and 
older, at 305. for a week of six woiking days of 54 hours each from the first 
Monday in March to the last day in October and of 48 hours during the rest 
of the year. 

The Board has also issued further notices, proposing to fix minimum 
rates for the same class of workers in Snilolk, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Surrey, Worcestershire,* Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Leicestershire and 
Rutland, Herefordshire, Kent, Brecon and Radnorshire, Dorset and Somer- 
set. The rate is calculated on the basis of a six-day working week of 54 
liours from the beginning of March to the end of Octobei and of 48 hours 
from November to Eebruary inclusively, except in Oxfordshire where the 
six-day working week is taken to have 52 hours all the year round, and in 
Herefordshire where it is taken to have 5b hours in summer. The mini- 
mum weekly wages are 305 in Suffolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Ox- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Dorset, Brecon and Radnor, and Somerset ; 
315 in Devon, Herefordshire, Leicestershire and Rutland ; 335 in Kent; and 
34s. in Surrey. 

The Board has given notice that it pioposes to fix differential rates 
for overtime for Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Essex, Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcesteishire, Leicestershire and Rutland, Gloucestersliire 
and Somerset. The rates proposed are 8 an hour for all overtime on 
weekdays and lod an hour for all time for which work is done on Sundays; 
except in Essex wh^re the corresponding rates are C)d. and- xid. an hour, 
respectively ; and in Leicestersliire and Rutland where they are 8 34 ^- ^.n 
hour for the first six hours of overtime on weekdays, and ()d. an hour 
for all subsequent overtime on weekdays and all time for which work is 
done on Sundays. 

By another notice the Board proposes to fix 36s. a week, for all the 
year round and for a week including Sundays, as the minimum rate of 
wages for team- men, cowmen and shepherds in Norfolk. The hours of work 
are to be those customary in the area for these classes of workers, and pa}"- 
ment for overtime is to be made at the rate of 8 an hour on weekdays 
and xod, and hour on Sundays, 


(i) See our issue for May 1918, page 436. 
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Objections to any of tJic proposed rates may be lodged with the Wages 
Board within one month of the date of the notices. 

Estimation oj Rent as Pari Payment of a Minimum Wage, — At meet- 
ings of the Wages Board held in May a re})ort was presented by the committee 
appointed to consider and report n|x>n the general principles which vshould 
determine the value at which the rent of cottages should be assessed as 
constituting a ])art payment of wages. 

The committee recommended that the occupation of a cottage held from 
an employer should constitute a benefit or advantage received as part pay- 
ment of wages in lieu of payment in cash, exce])t in the case of a cottage 
stated by a sanitary authority to be unfit for human habitation. In view 
of the existing legislation restricting the raising of rents, and of the fact 
that in making their recommendations as to minimum rates of wages 
the various District Wages Committees seem to have assumed that the 
existing practice with regard to the tenure of cottages will continue for 
the present, the committee recommended that the occupation of a cottage 
should be reckoned as worth 3s. a week, less any rent or rates paid by the 
occupier, unless its inadequate accommodation, need of repair or sanitation 
lessened its value when an a])propriate reduction from the value of 35. a 
week should be made by the District Committee. The committee affirmed 
their view that the minimum rates of wages fixed should be sufficient to 
enable an economic rent to be paid ; and that as soon as the present statu- 
tory limits upon the increase of rents were removed steps should be l^aken to 
secure this end, and at the same time to define the value of the occui)ation 
of a cottage on a corresponding basis. 

The report was adopted by the Board, but no ensuing ])ro])osal will be 
formally issued until the District Committees liave had an o})})ortunit3" 
cf reporting thereon. 

Provision of Board and Lodging or Single Meals as Part Payment oj a 
Minimum Wage. — A report, also presented by the same committee, on 
“ allowances " recommended that the provision of board and lodging or^ 
the provision of meals shoidd be defined as a benefit or adv^autage whicli 
might be received in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of any mini- 
mum rate of wages fixed under the Corn Production Act. This report also 
was adopted by the board; and it was. decided that each Wages Commit- 
tee, in districts in which the custom of giving board and lodging or partial 
board to labourers prevails, should be requested to recommend the maxi- 
mum value at which such benefit or advance should be reckoned ])er day 
or i)er a working week of six or of seven days. 

Duties oj Agricultural Wages Committees in Scotland. -The Agvicviltm'dl 
Wages Board for >Scotland has made regulations, dated 14 May 1918, as 
to the duties incumbent on the District Agricultural Wages Committees 
and the Central Wages Commitee in vScotland. 

These regulation provide that the District Committees shall : a) define 
t he benefits or advantages which may be reckoned as payment of wages in lieu 
of cash for thepur])ose of^iny minimum rates fixed under the Corn Produc- 
tion Act ; b) limit or prohibit, if necessary, the reckoning of such benefits or 
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advantages as pa^^ment in lieu of cash ; c) determine any question which 
may arise as to the value of such benefits or advantages; d) define by order, 
after giving notice and considering objections, the employment which is to 
be considered to be overtime emplo^^ment for the purjiose of any differen- 
tial rate of wages for overtime fixed under the Act. 

The Central Committee is to define the general principles on which be- 
nefits or advantages, which may be reckoned as payment of wages in lieu 
of cash, are to be valued, and to intimate such definition to the District 
Committees. 


mp:xico. 

Ul'CENT I*R()VISt()XS FOR LKTT 1 N(; vSTATF) WOODvS IN MEXICO — Duino Oficuil, 
No ii, Mexico, 2 March 1918 

» The government oi the United vStates of IMcxicc/ issued on 27 February 
I91(S rules of an administrative charaettr for the direction and regulation 
of contracts for the letting of vState lands and wf(ds. 

According to these rules contracts for the fitting of national land 
wliidi are draw'ii up by the Secretariat of Agriculture should conform 
to Mile ])rovisions of Article 3 of the Federal lavC of 18 December 1909 
and to Articles ij, 14, 15 and i() (f the refivant regulation of 
16 June 1910, The (piestions and jjroccN dings ixferiiig to the contracts 
will be transmitted to the Agricultural Management (d the Secretariat. 

As to contracts for realizing the jirofits of wood^ on national land, 
they nlust conform not only to the jmrvisions in Aiticle 23 of the Woods 
Regulation of 1 October 1894 but also to the following gentral rules: 

Concessionaries must pay two distinct fees — one, for the right to 
take products from the w’Ofds, at the rate of 50 pcs( s of national gold 
for ever}^ thousand hectares, to be paid in advance cVeiy year at the office 
indicated by the Secretariat; tlie other, for the rigid to di live profit from 
forest products, at tlie following rates : 

Buie: 110 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Chicle', 50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Cashew-nut or cedar, 10 pesos, national gedd, “j)cr tree. 

D>v trees; 2 jiesos, national gold, per ton. 

Second-class wood: 5 ])esos, national gold, per tree. 

Third-class wood: 1.50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

For other ])roducts, not specified in this tariff, the Secretariat will 
fix for individual cases the rights to be paid either direetb^ or by means of 
the SecretariaUs general agencies. These pa^^ments also are made in ad- 
vance, at the beginning of every working season, and concessionaries wdll 
be obliged to declare to the general agency of the secretariat what quanti- 
ties of them they propose to take, in order that the office may issue the 
payment orders and the work may be authorized. Whenever the c<mces- 
sionaries seek to obtain a larger production than that they have declared, 
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they must make a new declaration to the general -agency of the ministry, 
pay the quotas falling due and obtain the authorization to begin their work. 

The regulation we are examining subsequently notes that contracts 
letting national lands have reference only to the profits realized by indi- 
viduals in woods, and declares that the government reserves the nght to 
dispose of these estates as agricultural land, for roads and for other jmr- 
poses which do not interfere with the work* in the woods, .and to concede 
them to a third j)aTty if such make application for them. 

The concessionaries of woods must respect these grants, but will have 
a f)rcferential right over other a])plicaiils if they apjdy for the land f('r agri- 
cultural purposes. The government reserves an option to alienate the land 
at any time to a third party in lots of no more than 2 hectares, the 
Secretariat giving notice to the concessionaries ol the woods a yeai befoie 
the sale takes place. 

The extent of the land which can be let in ordei that the wealth 
of woods ma3" be realized is limited by the regulation to a maximum of 
100,000 hectares, and the duration of a single contract and single conevs- 
sioii canot be more than ten years. 

In order to secure the fulfilment of contracts, contractois are obliged 
to deposit in the State Treasury joo pesos in bonds of the ConvSolidated 
National Debt for every 5,000 hectares or Wss of the area conceded. 

A concevssionary is also obliged to mark, within three years of the 
date of the contract and according to determined rules specified in the 
regulation, the boundaries of the land conceded. 

These concessions may be made only to those who arc Mexican citi- 
zens by brith or naturalization and to Mexican com})aiiies or societies. 
The government may subsequently extend enjoyment of them to foreign- 
ers if the latter first declare to the Secretariat of Foreign Relations that they 
wish to be considered Mexicans in respect of the properties conceded and to 
forego, where these are concenitd, the protection of their governments, on 
pain of forfeiting the conceded properties to the State if they do not fulfil 
such obligations. The generic term “ foreigner " does not however include 
foreign companies. 

Proceedings referring to contracts of this kind are within the com- 
petence of the Secretariat's department for the management of forests 
and game and fisheries, and a].)p]ications for concessions should be made 
to this department. 

Besides these general provisions we have mentioned, the Secretariat 
of Agriculture is empowered to determine in individual cases the specif] 
conditions which it deems to be fitted to safeguard national interests. 

These provisions obviously aim at encouraging the realization of 
woodland wealth which, as is well known, constitutes an important part 
of the products of the soil of Mexico. They have been in force since the 
2nd of last March. 
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AriRICn/iT/RAL \A'A<t]vS IN' ii)Jo Offiuulla ArhciarHll am, utbct- 

'itiii och (nhestlon mom Sinruis. podbiuk at i<)i6 (Swedish Official Statistics: R^itio ol 
L‘d>i>tii -supply to Xccvls, Hours of ^\^)lk W^igcs m Sw^e^lish A^^runilturc in Stock- 

holm, l<il(S 

An oftlcial enquiry into the pioportions of the labour-supply , the work- 
ing houis and the wages in Swedish agriculture in 1916 was based on fairly 
detailed question -forms wliich were filled up by the chairmeti ol parish 
councils in 2,179 rural parishes, that is in 93. j j)er cent, of the rural parishes 
covered by the enquiry. 

The first question asked concerned the proportions of the labour sup- 
ply in eacli rural parish ; and was to be answered by a general estimate 
and iufoTination as to whether the agricultuial labourers domiciled- in a 
place or leturning to it regulaily ensiued, when taken together, a supply of 
labour sufticient for the coming agricultural ojierations. The answei was 
to be expressed by one of the following words : “ good sulficient ", " in- 
sufficient The material collected shows that in 58 of tlie communes which 
answered, that is a. 7 per cent of them, the labour-supply w^as good; in 966 
or 44. j pel CMit. of them it w.is sulficient , and in 1,125 51-6 C)f them it 

was insufficient. Thirty or 1.4 per cent, of the communes declared them- 
selves unable to answer the question ptecisely. As compared with those for 
the ])ievious year the figures show a consideiable 1 eduction in the propor- 
tions of the laboui supply, due to the fact that the lu^eds of industry for 
laboui had been much incieased by ciicunistances attendant on the Kuro- 
pean Avar and had been filled oidy at theexjxmse of agriculture. The har- 
vest of 1916 required moreover an exceptional amount of woik owing to 
the bad weather. 

The pro])Ortions of the labour supply aie ‘different in dilTerent places. 
But tht' figures showing the nuiulx'rof parishes in the various departments in 
which laboui is insufficient do tiot allow ceitaiii conclusions to be drawn as 
to the grea-tru or less number of labourers existing in each of these depart- 
ments in relation to the cultivated area. That which is above all reflected 
in these figures is the greater 01 less progress of agricultuial organization in 
the various districts, and in ])ai'ticulai the greater or less aptitude of em- 
ployers for 1 educing labour by employing machines and means of transport, 
and for managing wfith the labour which is available by generally economical 
farming. 

The indications as to houis and division of labour couceiu only the 
working day in agriculture properly so ('ailed, that is to say field-work and 
work in barns and on threshing-floors etc ; and do not apply to l he men em- 
ployed to look after live stock who have a considerably longei working-day 
mainly passed in byres and stables. Moreover in the case of agricultural 
labourers propirly so called the figures in the leport apply only to the 
duration of work in the summer, tliat is to say the three summer months in 
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wliich work genoially begiiib earliest and ends latest. As the days shorten 
working hours lessen in agriculture, and thus the w^orking day is several 
hours shelter in winter than hi summer. 

On an aveiage andinthe whole country the gross time for which work 
is done, that is the lime including intervals for rest, on a summer day is 12,3 
hours; and since the intervals last for 2.2 hours the net working time is 
10. 1 houis. During the six years in which agricultural labourers have been 
a subjc ot of enquiry no changes in these conditions ha Ye been noted, for they 
depend on the whole organization of labour in agricultuie and are therefore 
faiilv constant. 

I )nration and dhdsion of labour differ appieoiably in tlie different parts 
of the country. If the net working time be principally considered tlieie are 
seen to be in Sweden two zones whcie it is respectively less than jikI equal 
to the average ascertained toi t he whole country Tl is U ss than ^uch average 
in the two departments of Sk&ne ; and is ecpuil to it in n luge distiict in the 
Swedish midlands embi acing on its extreme noit h the dope rtments of Vai in- 
land and Kopparbug and on its extreme south the depaitment of Oster- 
gotland. The other ])arts of Ihe country have comparatively long working 
hours. 

The report is intended only to give a general view of tht* agrii'ultural 
laboin market foi the whole country, and therfore takes into account only 
conditions common to all agriculture, leaving on one side the diffeiiMices 
which tile various regions present in this respect. Therefore figures showing 
w^ages have been noted only for a few" of the more important gioiqis >1 la- 
bourers who are found over the country's w"hole area or at least ovei its 
larger part The enquiry was moreover based only on general aveiages 
and not on individual data and it w.is theiefoie i ot deemed fit to include 
exact rates of wages exc'ejit in the c<ise of the least skilk'd and least well 
paid labourers, that is tho‘'e wdiose wages aie usually fixed b) local custom, 
as distinct from the specialized labourers and the ovei seers wdiose payment 
is proportionate to their personal capacity. 

The prices customarily paid for laboui within these limited categories 
differ widely with districts In the country as a whole, however, conditions 
are as follow\s . for the labour most im|X)rtant to agricultuie on a small 
scale, that of unmarried men, payment consists of annual cash wages and 
board and lodging. The ainount of these various forms of payment varies 
largely with districts , but on an average and in the whole country the an- 
nual wages ot a general labourer of this description are 398 crowns ; liis 
food is valued at 508 crow^ns, and therefore liis w^^hole earnings are qo6 crowns 
a year. The corresponding average wages of a woman farm -servant are 
241 and 414 crowns, totalling 655 crowns, Expecially in Norrland clothes 
are also given and they sometimes are of a sufficiently high value. 

The class of labourers, usually married, who are knowni as Uatare 
(agricultural labourers receiving mixed wages) and work on the large pro- 
perties of the agricultural districts properly so called, receive in addition to 
their annual wages, averaging 3q(') crowns a year, a payment in kind called 
wliich consists of milk, corn , potatoes etc., and are moreover lodged with 
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their families, so that their total earnings reach on an average Q87 crowns 
a year. This figure includes the value of free lodging, which in Sofith Swe- 
den geherally consists of two rooms and a kitchen but in the rest of the coun- 
try of one room only, and of which the use is valued at 70 crowns. All these 
data apply only to ordinary ploughmen : agricultural labourers re^:eiving 
mixed wages who have charge oi stock usually receive higher cash wages 
and sometimes more considerable wages in kind, so that their annual earn- 
mgs are estimated as 1,047 crowns. 

Side by side with these labourers there are journevmen in permanent 
employment who are never or hardh^ ever paid in kind and whose daily 
wages vary very much with districts. They amount on an average to 3.28 
crowns in summer and 2.55 crowns in wijiLer but are less by o.q 8 crowns and 
(>. 8 (i crowns, respectively, if the labourer is fed by his employer. 

Besides these journeymen who are usually engaged to work for a year 
01 at least six months for one employer, there are agricultural labourers who 
undertake work now for one and now for aiiothei according to the needs of 
t!ie moment. In summer the dail> w'ages of these casual journeymen a\er- 
agc 7, 77 crowns, in winter 3.02 crowns, if they feed at their own expense. 
If tlieii employer feeds them they receive on an average 2.(;3 eiowns in 
summer and i.()6 crowns in vniitei. 

Among labourers p<ii(l by the* da}" there are also a large number of wo- 
men emi)lo3^edto help m the cultiv.itibn of beetroot" and potatoes, intheha^ 
and corn harvests, etc. They receive on an aveiage 2.05 crowns in summer, 
01 I. jg Clowns with food, if tlu* aie considered to belong to the permanent 
'■tail of a farm. If the^" give only (occasional hedp their summer wago^ are 
a little higher, that is, on an average for the whole country, 2.23 crowns 
without food and 1.52 crowns wdth f(R)d. In the winter months their wages 
are apiu^ciabU" less as aie those of the men in the corresponding category. 

If we consider as a wdiole the increase in the wages of the cdiief groups 
of agricultural labourers dining the present crisis, we find that from I()i3 to 
191(1 the total pay iiieuts to farm servants and labourers receiving mixed 
\vages increased by about 35 ])er cent. This fact depends* however first 
of all Oil the irn])ortant increase of payments in kind, the increase of wages in 
cash having been only about 20 per cent. In the case of jourfieymen daily 
wages have iiicieased by from 26 to 38 |)cr cent., the increase being greater 
for winter than foi summer da^’^s and for men than for women. The ge- 
neral increase in wages between IQ13 and IQ16 has been estimated as one of 
30 or 35 per cent. 

This increase of wages occurred chiefiy*' between IQ15 and except 

in the case of the labourers receiving mixed wages, whose payments in 
kind increased notably in value at an earlier date because of the general 
rise of prices. Between IQ15 and 1916 the increase w^as jiarticiilarl}^ marked 
iiithecaseof journeymen, especially as regarded the mens’ dail^^ earnings in 
winter, owing to the competition of forestry with agriculture. The rise in 
the wages of all the groups of labourers in 1916 only may be estimated as 
one of about 20 per cent. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE POSITION OF AGKICULTURAI. CO-OPERATION 
IN CALIFORNIA IN 1917. 

OFFICIAI, source: 

Second Annual Report of tue State Market Director of California for the 
Year Ending December 1, 1^17 Sacramento. iqiB 

The increasingly marked activity of the Sfate Market Director of Cali- 
fornia, as it affects co-operative organization in this State and is exercised 
in virtue of article 3 of the Act of 10 June 1915. amended on i June 1917, 
has obtained the happiest results. It has allowed the constitution of im- 
portant co-operative societies, even of a federation of co-operative market- 
ing societies, and has thus made it possible to control the price of produce 
and to ensure a maximum price to producers, who have especially benefited 
by a lessening of the disastrous consequences of slumps and by an elimi- 
nation of middlemen. 

We will briefly examine the position of the principal associations of 
this kind which maintain relations with the Markets Bureau. 

$ 

§ I. .Business of the principax co-operative marketing 

ASSOCIATIONS IN I917. 

The following are the leading marketing associations of California : 

t) Ciirus Jruits . — ^California Fruit Growers' Exchange, Los Ange- 
les ; Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands. 
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а) Deciduous fruits. - — California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento ; 
Central California Berry Growers" Association, San Francisco ; California 
Pear Growers' Association, Martinez ; Sebastopol Apple Growers" Union, 
Sebastopol ; Vacaville Fruit Growers’ Association, Vaccaville ; Watsonville 
Apple Distributors, Watsonville. 

3) Dried fruits. — California Associated Raisin Company, Fresno ; 
California Peach Growers Fresno ; California Prune and Apricot Growers, 
San Jose. 

4) Dairy Products. ^ — Associated Dairymen of California, Sacra- 
mento : Associated Milk Producers, San Francisco ; California Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, I/)s Angeles ; Milk Producers’ Association of Central 
California, Oakland ; Milk Pooling Association of San Diego County, San 
Diego ; Northern California Milk Producers’ Association, Sacramento ; 
San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers’ Association, Fresno. 

5) Nuts.‘ — California Almond Growers’ Excliange, San Francisco; 
California Walnut Growers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

б ) Poultry. — Poultry Producers of Central California, San PVan- 
cisco ; Poultry Producers of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

7) Miscellaneous. — California Associated Olive Growers, San 
PVancisco ; California State Beekeepers’ Association, Modisto , Caliionna 
Lima Bean GroAvers’ Association, Oxnard ; Escondido Vegetable Growers’ 
Association, Escondido; Lima Bean Growers’ Association, Sacramento; 
Thermal Cantaloupe Growers’ Union, Thermal ; Turlock Merchants and 
Growers, Turlock. 

The following are some data as to certain of the associations in these 
various groups : 

California Pear Growers* Association. — The formation of this asso- 
ciation was first mooted in 1916 when the chaotic state of the pear growing 
industry and the discouragement of the growers were evident, A tem- 
porary organization was rapidly formed in 1917 and eventually incorpo- 
rated. By collective action the shortage of material for boxes was over- 
come, new markets were developed, and 4,700 carloads of fruit were sent 
out of the State and sold at an aggregate price to growers which exceeded 
by about $100,000 that offered by canneries. It is calculated that from 
these consignments a net profit of between $50 and $60 a ton was realized 
instead of the previous net profit of $30. The area on which pears are 
grown in California is estimated as actually 17,000 acres and prospectively 
24,000 acres more. Instead of marketing 65,000 tons of pears a year as 
now the growers will have eventually to find markets for about 165,000 
tons, and for this organized effort will be necessary. The fortunate re- 
sults of the association’s first year of business will undoubtedly have facili- 
tated recruiting this year. 

The Central California Berry Gretwers* Association. — Complaints had 
Jong been made by berry growers in various districts that the existing me- 
thod of marketing their produce, namely by selling it on commission, was 
confused and unprofitable. Often the grower received no returns on bis 
labour and capital. After a number of conferences had been held it 
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was decided that the growers should organize in a corpc ration which 
should not aim at making profits. 

This association announced in July 1917 that its first year of activity 
has been a success. It dealt with a record crop of strawberries, consigned 
on an average about 1500 chests a day during the season, and secured a 
price higher by from $i to $i,5o a chest than that obtained when sales 
were made on commission. More than 50,000 chests were marketed in 
thirty days. It was calculated that without the association at least half 
the crop would have sold at less than the cost of production. Meanwhile 
the consumer in San Francisco paid the same price as in 1916. The grow- 
ers' increased profit was due to the removal of the speculative margin. 

The association is managed by a board of eleven directors on which the 
State Market Director is represented. 

The fruit marketed by the association in 1917, including fruit sold to 
canneries, filled 112,102 chests, and the average price secured was about 
$6 a chest. Costs were about 5 cents a chest or less than i per cent. 

The association's membership extends to six counties and represents 
about 80 per cent, of the land which supplies San Francisco with straw- 
berries. 

The growers of other berries than strawberries have requested to be 
admitted to membership of the association and both new and old members 
art‘ signing contracts binding them to deliver their fruit to tlie association 
for three years. 

The association has an intertsting progianime. We must ", states its 
president, " send inspectors all over our districts and educate our growers 
to the value of better berries for better markets, and to dump the poor 
stuff directly to the cannery. We must seek markets outside of San Fran- 
cisco and of Oakland, and we must establish stations to pre-cool and ship 

berries out of this State We must establish branches in the leading 

towns of Central California 

In 1917 more than 500 acres were planted with strawberrits, and it 
was estimated that several hundred of these acres would bear fully this /ear. 

Calijomia Prime and Apricot Growers. — The success of this associa- 
tion was still problematical at the end of 1916 but at the end of 1917 the 
association had come to be one of the most important ever organized in 
California. It unites about 5,000 growers, has a paid-up ^rapital of nearly 
a million dollars, and handled in 1917 about 110,000,000 pounds of prunes 
and 13,000,000 pounds of apricots out of a total production estimated at 
190,000,000 |)ounds of prunes and 20,000,000 pounds of apricots. 

For its sales in 1917 it utilized to some extent the existing machinery 
of distribution, for its organization was not perfected until after the time at 
which eastern buyers contract for their year's supplies. Arrangements 
were therefore made between the association and about forty individual 
packers whereby the latter did the packing on contract and in return sold 
on commission. It is theintention of the association to have its own packing 
houses in the future and do its own selling. Selling prices have been fixed 
oh a basis which will allow differentiation for kinds[and qualities of fruit. 
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In 1917 the California Prune and Apricot Growers handled less than 
75 per cent, of the dried prunes and apricots produced in the State, but a 
considerable number of growers, members of the association, contracted to 
deliver to it their fruit for four years to come. The association was there- 
fore assured of an increased control of the production of the coining season 
even without any increase of its membership. 

California Peach Growers, — This association has, within some two 
years, rescued the peach grower from insolvency and placed his industry 
on a sound basis. About 50,000 acres in California are planted with such 
peaches as are commonly dried and the association has a five years' contract 
over 45,750 acres. As regards its capital stock, it has a total subscription 
of $848,185 of which sum it has received about $340,000 in cash. It has 
received notes for and has in hand more than $475,000 on account for 
subscriptions of capital stock. About $30,000 of the stock subscriptions 
have neither been paid for in cash nor secured by notes. 

In 1916 it sold directly to the eastern trade and consigned slightly 
more than 7,500 tons. On 20 September 1917 its direct sales of the crop of 
1917 amounted to 7,600 tons, and it was anticipated that before the end 
of the year they would amount to 10,000 tons. 

On the other hand from a third to a half of the Californian peach crop 
was not even harvested becasuse the packers did not offer the growers a 
price equal to the cost of production. The consumer was then paying on 
an average 17 cents a pound for dried peaches while the grower was receiv- 
ing from 2 ^ to 3 cents. 

In 1914 growers made a net profit of less than 3 cents a pound on dried 
peaches. In 1916 they produced 30,000 tons while nearly 10,000 tons were 
carried over from 1915. The new association handled the crops of both 
years and secured for growers a net profit of $ 5.26 a hundredweight. The 
crop of 1917 was the largest ever produced and it was practically all sold 
before the end of the year on terms which gave the growers a net profit of 
8 cents a pound or more. 

• Associated Dairymen oj Calijornia. — The year 1917 was a critical one 
for the great dairy industry of California. Investigations into the cost of 
producing milk before America's entry into the war showed that even then 
dairymen were receiving less for their milk than it cost them. The State 
Market Diiector brought about in the San Francisco district in 1916 an 
arrangement between producers and distributors which would have solved 
the problem had not war conditions supervened. But with America's de- 
claration of war came a rise in the price of hay and grain and in wages, and 
dairy-farmers realized that State-wide organization and collective market- 
ing had become necessary for them. The initial step was taken by the As- 
sociated Milk Producers who supplied San Francisco and other cities in the 
bay with fresh milk. This association's success led dairymen in other 
large centres of production to apply to the State Market Ihrector for aid 
in organizing themselves, and be was able to bring to life a large number 
of dairy associations. Five of them have federated for joint marketing as 
the Associated Dairymen of California. These five are the Associate Milk 
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Producers, San Francisco, incorporated in May 1916 ; the Northern Cali- 
fornia M!ilk Producers’ Association, Sacramento, organized in May 1917 ; 
the San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers, Fresno, organized in May 1917 ; 
the Milk Producers’ Association of Central California, Oakland, organized 
in April 1917 ; and the California Milk Producers’ Association, incorporated 
in June 1915- 'l^hese five important associations are the nucleus of the As- 
sociated Dairymen of California incorporated in August 1917 as an associa- 
tion not aiming at profits. Each unit composing it retains its individual 
and corporate identity and will continue itself to market its whole milk 
and fresh cream although its other products will be marketed by the central 
organization. The formation is contemplated of three additional organi- 
zations to include respectively San Diego and the Imperial counties, Hum- 
boldt and the other northern counties, and the district stretching from 
Mopterey to Ventura. The Associated Dairymen, although still a new 
organization, has a membership of about 2,000 persons. 

Associated Milk Producers . — Three attempts to organize this asso- 
ciation failed , but early in 1 916 its successful organization was at c omplishc d 
with the help of the State Market Directoi. It was the first of several 
large associations of dairymen which w'^ere formed in order scientifically 
to secure for the producer a price which would beai a ratio to the cost of 
production. It sells most of its milk in San I'rancisco and other cities of the 
bay and uses only its surplus to manufacture butter and cheese. 

Its members are dairymen producing milk in counties near San P\an- 
civseo. Their number has increased since i January 1917 by about 30 per 
cent, and is now 185 They own about 20,000 cows of which the milk for 
two years is sold to the association, which in its turn sells it to the distribu- 
tors. 

The association supplies the following petcentages of the total amount 
of milk consumed in the cities named : 

San Francisco 80 per cent. 

Oakland 7 '' 

San Jose 60 )) » 

vSan Mateo 75 ' 

Redwood City 15 ’> 

The association has been instrumental in securing an increavSed price 
per gallon for its members’ milk. In April 1917 it signed contracts with the 
majority of the milk distributors of San Francisco whereby the latter agreed 
to buy and the association to sell to them all the milk they used at prices to 
be fixed by a Board of Arbitration which should consist of three distribu- 
tors and three producers and investigate the cost of production and distri- 
bution, respectively. The board settled that the association should in 
June, July and August 19x7 pay 17 cents a gallon to producers and re- 
ceive 19, cents a gallon from distributors for milk containing 3.7 per cent. 
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5f butter fat. For the three subsequent months the price paid to producers 
for milk containing 3.6 per cent, of butter was fixed at 23 cents a 
gallon and that received from distributors at 25 cents a galoon. The as- 
sociation therefore works on the margin of i ^ cents a gallon, out of which 
it pays working expenses and a dividend of 5 per cent, on the capital stock 
which is owned exclusively by the dairymen members in proportion to the 
quantity of milk they contract to supply. Any balance is distributed 
among these members in proportion to the quantity they have supplied ; 
and for June, July and August they thus received Y2 cent a gallon on 
their milk, the association's costs reaching only the very low level of 3 ^3 
per cent. 

Poultry Producers of Central California, — This asso nation was in- 
corporated in October 1916 after a remarkably successful campaign of pro- 
paganda. It then comprised the owners of more than a million hens in the 
central p?rt of the State. Of the many plans for marketing the eggs sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors the following was selected. 

The association's eggs were distributed daily among all the wholesale 
dealers i n proportion to the number they handled in the previous year. The 
price was determined daily by the usual practiwC of the Produce Exchange. 
The association was represented on the floor of the exchange and has a voice 
in determining the price. Dealers paid to the asso nation as much as 
any poultry man not a member of the association. 

Eor a newly formed asso lation this plan has appreciable advantages. 
It allows all the eggs shipped by members to be sold in advance for the 
whole year without the services of sales experts ; it allows the poultryinan 
to be protected against possible manipulation of prices by the association’s 
representative on the exchange ; and it obviates the nec'essit}^ of maintain- 
ing expensive buying stations in che poultry districts. The drawbacks to 
it are that it gives over the eggs to the regular wholesale dealers whom 
the poultrymen had generally regarded as speculators ; and that its benefits 
arc shared by poultrymen outside the association who contribute nothing 
to the orgamaation, as much as by members 

In spite of these weaknesses and war conditions the association achiev- 
ed excellent results in its first] year. On i November 1917 its paid-up 
capital stock amounted to $ 64,699 ; and it had sold since 29 January 174,726 
cases of eggs for the total sum of $1,755,822. Working costs amounted 
to $40,953 f'r 2.33 per cent. The sales commission of 2 cent^ per dozen 
eggs had broug^ t in $to4,847. 

The association has now sufficient capital to do its own marketing, and 
its board of directors decided that it would sell its own eggs in 1918 

Poultry Producers of Southern California, •— This association was 
incorporated in December 1916. Since its resources were limited it sold its 
eggs in 1917 by the medium of a brokerage firm with which it shared pro- 
fits. On 25 October 1917 its capital stock ^mounted only to $6,010. Its 
523 stockholders held 601 shares. It deducted, in order to cover expenses, 
3 cents from the price due for every dozen eggs it handled, and therefore 
offered less advantageous terms to producers than the association in Cen- 
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tral California. Its paid-up capital on 25 October 1917 was hardly equal 
to a tenth of that of the latter association. 

California Associated Olive Gowers, — This association was organized 
in 1916 and unites about X90 olive growers who represent about 1200 acres 
of the best olive groves in California. In 1917 it erected two plants for 
treating olives which are entirely modern as regards their construction and 
equipment and their provision for the comfort of employees. 

Pacific Rice Growers' Association, — The first association to have this 
name was organized at Biggs in 1915 but was local in character and. repre- 
sented onl}^ a fraction of the acreage under rice. In order to arrive at a 
stronger association a conference of rice growers met in June 1916 and con- 
stituted a c ommittee for reorganization along broader lines. The conse- 
quent association has the following chief aims : 

a) A more scientific method of production, made necessary by the 
fact that much inferior rice has been marketed ; , 

h) A proper system of grading and standardizing whkh will allow 
purchasers to buy safel}^ , 

c) Federal legislation to prote<‘t this industry ; 

d) National advertisement ; 

e) The promotioir of a co-operative s]>irit among the various racial 
groups producing Californian rice ; 

/) S icntific collective marketmg 

The association s membership includes about 225 of the leading rice 
growers of the State, who were estiinaterl to have produced in 1917 about 
1,500,000 bags of rice out of the total yield of 2,500,000. 

T/ic California Bean Groks^ers Association, — The formation of this 
cissocration was still in course in December 1917. It was to be a non-pro- 
fit organization which should have fifteen directors chosen from the coun- 
ties of vSan Joaquin, Sacramento, Sutter, Colusa, Yuba. Yola, Solano, Sta- 
nislaus Merced and Fresno. A dirertox from any other county producing 
beans might eventually be admitted. The interest and voting power of 
each diiectv)r was to be proportionate to the tonnage of beans produced in 
the county be represented. A crop sales agreement was to cover the period 
from 1918 to 1920 and provide that the management might make a maxi- 
mum chaige of $i a ton for selling costs and othei expenses, using any sur- 
plus for general purposes or refunding it to growcis in proportion to the 
tonnage they had supplied. The association would provide both rules and 
inspectors with the object of standardizing the quality of beans and the 
method of picking, cleaning ano consigning them. The growers were 16 
contract to pay to the asbociation one cent per pound fv)r the beans they 
marketed without its intervention. 

Since California's normal production of beans is between three and five 
million bags this association has a wide field. 

California Honey Producers' Exchange, — At the end of December 1917 
a conference of beekeepers decided upon the formation of this association 
and appointed an organizing committee. The value of the honey produced 
in California is more than three million dollars. 
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§ 2 . The CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF FARMERS' CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS. 

A great step forward in the matter of marketing Californian products 
was realized when this federation was formed in 1917. 

The constitution of the federation was drafted ir April and completed 
in October with the help of the vState Market Director. The following as- 
sociations signed the agreement : 


N ame 

Asmual value 
of output 

Number of votes 

Fee 

• 

$ 


$ 

California Peach Growers 

,000,000 

10 

1,666.66 

California Associated Raisin Ca . . 

11,000,000 

20 

3.666.66 

C^ifomia Prune and Apricot Growers 

8,000,000 

r6 

2,666.66 

Poultry Producersof Central California 

1,800,000 

4 

600 — • 

» ax Southern » 

751,000 

2 

250 33 

Calif oriua Associated Olive Growers 

350,000 

I 

1x6.66 

Central California Berry Growers . 

500,000 1 

I 

166.66 

Sebastopol Apple Growers .... 

400, 000 

I 

133-33 

Associated Dairymen of California . 

— 

— 

— 


The agreement comprises the by-laws of the federation whLh aims at 
securing that the federated associations co-operate wherever their common 
interests are involved, interchange' their ideas and experiences, secure col- 
lectively data as to forms of organization and the restrictions which may be 
placed on co-operative marketing, organize marketing scientifically with a 
view to incieasing demand and finding new markets outside California, 
organize the collective purchase and production of matCiial and other re- 
quisites for all or some .societies, organize the transport of produ'^e, find on 
good terms the credit needed by the so deties set up and maintain a labour 
bureau, jetc. 

At general meetings of the federation each federated association has 
one vote for each $500,000 or major fraction of such value of faim products 
which it handled in the previous year. Figures are based on prices re- 
alized at f. o. b. sales point, California, 'confirmed and made binding by 
the federation's executive council. No association may have less than 
one or more than twenty votes in the federation. 

The executive council is composed of the federation's chairman and 
secretary, a person selected by and holding office at the pleasure of the State 
Market Director, and four persons annually elected by the federation's 
September meeting. This council initiates and carries out plans accordant 
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with the federation'^ purposeo, subject to the approval and Instructions of 
the general meeting. 

Associations admitted to membership pay as fee one thirtieth of the 
value of the products they handle each year, but no one of them may pay 
an annual fee less than $ioo or more than $5,000. 

The active work of the federation is carried on by .seven circles, each 
of which is composed of from three to seven persons selected by the chair- 
man from the delegates, officers, directors or^ employees of the federated 
associations. The said circles cover the fields of : 

1) Domestic markets and advertisement, 

2) Markets outside California, 

3) Ivegislation, 

4) Tariffs and problems of transjiort, 

5) Co-operative purchase, 

6) Laboui, 

7) Finance and credit. 

The executive councirs secretary is secretary ex ofjicioii each circle 
and the chairman a member of each r ircle. 

Each circle must make a f)lan or plans for solving any or all of the 
jnoblems aridrig within its field ; and must prepare a scheme in contiact 
form for presentation to the federated associations, for whom this s heme 
becomes binding it the> accept it in writing. The federation as a whole 
cannot be bound by an> activities of the circle > without the unanimous 
vote of the executive council and of the general meeting. The number of 
the circles may be enlarged. 

Any federated association may withdraw from the federation if it give 
notice to the executive councirs secretary a', least 30 days before the Sep- 
tember meeting in any year. Such resignation becomes effective from the 
following 31st of October. 

The federation must meet at least four times a year, in March, June, 
September and December ; the executive council at least once a month ; 
each circle as often as it may determine. 

The federation’s agreement, as signed by the federated associations, is 
binding for ten years. 

The list of signatories to the agreement does not represent the federa- 
tion’s full strength, for many associations in full sympathy with the move- 
ment have not yet signed. 

In December 1917 the whole organization was still provisional. 
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cellar SOCIETTE.S 


sotTRCES : 

MovrEMVRTiNi (Prof I,e '=;ociih delPOltieprt Piivebe [J ht Cellar^: Sooiitie^ of 

Oltrepd Pdvese) In La Cooperaztone Agncola, Bologna, No 7, 25 December 1917 
Toni (Dot t Prof (Vuido) I^c cdntine sociali nel Modenese Cellars Soaetus tn the 
Modenese) In. La Cooperazione agrtcola, Bologna, No 5, 20 November 1917 
Cantine sociali ED ASsociAZiONi Di PRODunoRT Di VINO (CW/rt> s Societies and .4si0ci(i^?0M$ 
of Wine Produce I .) 4 nnah di AgneoHuta , No 25^? Ministry of Agriculture, Industrv' 
and Commerce Rome, Bcrteio, 1908 

Federazionk Cantine vSoliali Olirepo Pavi se [Fvderaiion of Cillats ^ociUiis of Oltrtpd 
Patvese) Bv laws and rules Stradella, 1910 
Pederazionf Caviine SOCIAL! DI Stradllla (AVir/a/iOM of Cellars, Societies of Siradellu) 
8th year (16 Julj" 1910-1 Jul\ 1917) Report of the adminislralive couiuil and the 
committee of syndics Complete financial Statement Pa\ia, Bnim, 1Q17 
Premiata Cantina Sociale di Montitrlccaria {Subsidized Cellais Socuttis of Monluhu^ 
cana) Rejiort of th^ arlmmistrative committee and the councillors Complett financial 
statement 1916 i <) 1 7 Pavi i , B luii 1917 

Cantina Cooperativa di San Salvatore Monberraio [Co-operaiivt ( iJliir of San Salvatnte 
Monfciralo) Bylaws and rule.'- Casak, Stab Artx Giafiche, 1916 
Associazione It \Ltana DEI LI' Cant INI SOCIALI (Ftahan Association oi IlIIchs Soci tiis) 
Bv-laws No\ u<i Slab fip di G Praiizini, 1918 


§ 1 ThL CHAR^CTCRlsaTCS OF CELLAR SOCIETIES 

AND THE DIFFICOrTTES OF CONSTITT TING AND, WORK IN'; IHFW 

The societies tor cellars were founded with the object of bringing 
together the grapes of their individual members, making them into wine 
of one kind, and selling this as well as possible. They are not common in 
Italy, numbering only 170 (i), of which 35 are in the province of Alexandria, 
15 in that of Pavia, 14 in that of Cuneo and ii in that of Rome. For 
the most part tliey take the form of limited liability co-operative societies 
or civil societies. They provide foi the marketing of their product, some- 
times uniting with the consumers' co-operative societies in the large towns, 
sometimes themselves opening shops in centres of consumption or entrust- 
ing the sale to a specially commissioned agent. They generally procure 
the capital they need for purposes of management from the shares of mem- 
bers or from local institutions of popular credit. 

The vitiv-ulturalcrisisof I903-i904aiidthelawof II July 1904, No. 377, 
gave a special impulse to the constitution of cellar societies This law 


(i) SttiElencod lU socutd cooperative ewutue agrane eststenlitn Itaha al dtcembreigiS, 
Confederazione Generate dell e Cooperative e Muitte Agrane liahane Rome, Tip. Piuietto c 
Petrelli, 1917 
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authorized, with a view to encouraging the vintners* industry in centres 
which were most depressed, the expenditure of a million liras, of which sum 
300,000 liras were for the acquisition of wine vats to be lent in the wine- 
making season of 1904 to small producers in communes in which the need 
was most urgent; and 700,000 liras were intended to encourage the founda- 
tion of cellar societies and associations of producers for the sale of their 
wines in provinces in which cellar societies were most lacking and which 
were suffering most from the crisis. The wine vats lent were afterwards 
to be ceded to the cellar societies as parts of premiums. Altogether 58 ap- 
plications for subsidies were then made, and 41 of these, for a total sum 
of 243,000 liras were accepted, namely 36 from cellar societies and 5 from 
associations of wine producers. Of these 41 there were t6 which were li- 
mited liability co-operative societies, 13 were civil societies, 6 were co-ope- 
rative societies collective in name, and one was a cooperative joint stock 
s<^)ciety. In order to encourage the production of wine of an unvarying 
type other subsidies and premiums were successively granted to the cellar 
societies by the special commission established at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. But, as we have noted, these •^ocieti^s none the less developed 
with a slowness which has been variously explained by students of coope- 
ration. Tims Valenti ( 1 ) blames the grave difficulties in the way of consti- 
tuting the societies, resuming them iu the statement that the vintners' 
industry in modern conditions asks for a large equipment and working 
capital and unusual managing ability. '' It is an industry which has an 
eminently scientific basis and to which .should be applied the most delicate 
])roccbses not only of mechanics and physics but also of chemistry and bac- 
teriology. These difficulties account for the very limited application of 
the coopjiative pri nciple in the field of the winemaking industry, although 
th^‘ need of co-operation is there felt even more than elsewhere 

According to Niccoli (2) two other difficulties, which impede the in- 
stitution and working of co-operative societies, have been added to that 
of finding the capital needed for expenses of installation. This latter 
difficulty is found in the case of these societies much as in that of collective 
dairies (3). 

The first of the additional difficulties is connected with the very com- 
plex problem of making a fair valuation, which fully satisfies members, 
of the primary material pooled. The author we have cited observes that 
when collective dairies have once ascertained that milk is genuine its va- 
luation proceeds uniformly on the basis of the number of kilogrammes 
received. By common consent no account is taken of ‘the varying amount 
of butter-fat and other profitable substances it contains, for in this respect 
the limits of the variation of natural milk in one se&son are not far distant 
from each other. But in the ease of grapes there is much diversity : grapes 
vary with the vines whence they are derived, the constitution, lie and ex- 


(1) Ghino Valunti; Cooperaztonc rurdle Floienco, Barbara, 1914. 

{2) V. Niccolt : Cooperative rurale. Milan, Hoepli, 1909. 

(3) For coMeclive dairies in Italy see the article m our issue for April 1917. 
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posure of vineyards, the method of cultivation, the more or less etfective 
protectipn against pests, the degree of ripeness ; and therefore a valua- 
tion cf grapes based only on weight and measure is quite impossible and 
no scientific and practical means of valuation which solves the problem 
of appraising their quality in a complete and generally satisfactory manner 
has been found. 

The second specific difficulty encountered by cellar societies, as dis- 
tinguished from dairy societies, is, according to Niccoli , the greater time 
needed to handle and convert the product with which they deal. In con- 
sequence of this members receive the value of the converted product less 
frequently, and therefore the profit actually made and the net benefit 
derived by the society have to be estimated much later and much less rigo- 
rously than in the case of dairy societies. 

More recently Mondini (i), in trying to explain the slight development 
of cellar societies in Italy, noticed that in general the spirit of association 
makes itself little felt among vinegrowers. '' Their individualism goes to 
excess. In every vinegrower the conviction is rooted that his vineyard 
is the best cultivated, that his grapes are the best, that his wine need fear 
no comparison. This conviction makes it very difficult for him to separate 
his personality from the product he has obtained, and this is the chief ob- 
stacle — one all the stronger because it is unacknowledged — against which 
those who undertake a propaganda in favour of cellar societies must strug- 
gle. In spite of all the advf^ntages of work i n common the suspi cion remai ns 
in the mind of the grower that a co-operative society would oblige him to 
forego for the sake of others profits which belong to him exclusively. He 
renounces his individual initiative only if he do not succeed in obtaining 
something, if only a little, more from his crop than the ex])enses he incur- 
red for its sake. The cellar societies in Italy arc influenced by this state 
of mind of the viticulturists '' 

The following paragraphs will show however that in Piedmont and 
Tombardy there are some good specimens of these societes. There are 
some also in Oltrepo Pavese, and one or tw(» are found here and there in 
Central Italy, as in Frascati, Albano, Marino and Castelgandolfo, and in 
Sicily. These Societies show that the difficulties to which we have alluded 
have in certain cases bc^en happily overcome or alleviated 

§ 2. The cedear societies of oi,trep6 pavese. 

These are among the best organized societies of their kind and those 
which work best. The first of them, that of Montubecraria (Pavia) was 
founded in 1902 when it united 225 members and made 4100 quintals of 
grapes into wine. Today it has about 400 members, mostly smallholders. 
Wine casks belonging to members were not collected at its institution, as 

(i) Salvatore Mondini: Industna aiwlo^tca Produzionc ; Commerctc; JRegtme dogumUd 
Cotmtato N azionale per Ic tat i ffa doganah e per 'k traLtaii di comfnercto Ufficto teemeo perV<zgn^ 
coltura e le indusfae agrane Momgmfia i* Rome, Btrtero, 1916 
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in other cases ; but it acquired ai hoc plant of an industrial type together 
with machineb and implements at an initial cost of 190,000 liras, afterwards 
increased by degrees to 200,000 liras. The society's factory, machinery and 
goods have been entirely freed from mortgage. Members, have not ac- 
quired shares. They paid in the first year 1.50 liras the quintal, or a lit- 
tle less than the sura given to ordinary middlemen, and they became collec- 
tively liable for the capital to be obtained from the Banca Popolare of 
Stradolla and the savings bank of Voghera. 

This society developed so quickly that in 1908 it was working 12 000 
quintals uf grapes and had 385 members. At present, owing to the phyl- 
loxera crisis, by which the productiveness of the vineyards of the district 
has been diminished by one half, the work has lessened. Last year about 
4,500 quintals were worked, this year about 6,500 quintals worth 430,000 
liras. In 1916-1917 the 3,460 quintals of wine produced were sold by means 
of the federation to which we have already alluded, the price being 80 
and TOO liras the hectolitre ; and since, as already stated, costs of instal- 
lation had been entirely redeemed, almost all the receipts, less costs, could 
be distributed among the members, who thus received for their grapes 
price.s Jiighcr than the average market prices, that is the minimum they 
receivc'd was 46 liras and the maximum 52 liras a quintal. In valtuag 
grapes not only their weight and sugar-content are taken into account but 
also the vines and land and the position and exposure of the vineyards 
whence they are derived. 

Lately the members of this cellar society had the liappy idea of consti- 
tuting a Mutual Aid Hail Society which aims at helping members who 
incur loss from^hail. To belong to this society a member must annually 
pay in August a sum proportionate to the quantity of grapes he has con- 
tributed in the previous year, and the rate at which this sum is paid is 
fixed annually at a meeting, accoiding to the value of the grapes. Its 
payment is enstued by the cellar society which effects it by means, of a 
detention of sums due to the member concerned. The capital of the hail 
society is made up of these payments and of any gifts, legacies and sub- 
sidies it may receive from individuals or corpoiations. vSiich capital may 
* be used, if necessary, to finance the cellar society. 

Payments to members suffering loss by hail will begin in 1920 and 
continue in subsequent years, and will be regulated by spc^cial rules Only 
those falls of hail will be taken into atxxiunt which have inflicted a loss of 
more than to per cent, and have attacked vines of which the grapes have 
been delivered to the cellar society at least ouCl in the five years preceding 
the fall. The losses will be estimated by a committee of three, namel> 
the technical manager and tWv, expert members of the cellar society, the 
latter elected by the council from a list of .seven names chosen by the meet- 
ing of the previous year. This committee will visit the vineyard imme- 
diately after the fall ; the valuation will be expressed in terms of a percen- 
tage of the grape harvest ; and this percentage will then be applied to the 
annual average quantity of grapes which has in the previous five years 
been delivered to the cellar society from the vineyard damaged. 
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In the five years from 1920 to 1924 it will be forbidden to assign to these 
payments more than a quarter of the society's fund as shown on 31 Decem- 
ber of the previous j^ear, and the subsidy payable to members who have 
suffered loss cannot in any case exceed 20 liras a quintal. In every succeed- 
ing quinquennial period the part of the society's fund which can thus 
be assigned and the maximum subsidy payable will be fixed by the mem- 
bers' meeting, taking into account the results obtained in the previous 
quinquennial period. With this meetings authorization the council may 
devote a part of the available fund to reinsuring risks with other bodies. 

To conclude : the constitution and working of the Cellar Society of 
Montubeccaria are such that it may be considered typical. The results 
to which it has attained are the more noteworthy because they were reached 
'' without asking of the members other sacrifices than the paymi^nt of their 
modest initial fees, without renouncing in any year any due percentage, 
and without recourse to the odious system of fines which causes vi negro - 
wers, in the present favourable conditions of the market, to send their 
grapes anywhere rather than to cellar societies " (i). 

Two years after tliis society had been founded another of the same type, 
the Cellar Society of Santa Maria della Versa (Pavia), arose in a district 
not yet attacked by phylloxera, fully productive, aud less cut up into 
small holdings than that of Montubeccaria. It was constituted as a civil 
society, has about 100 members aud treats 15,000 quintals of grapes. 

Then in 1905 other societies of this type arose : the Cellar Society of 
San Damiario al Colle, having 300 members and treating onlv 3,000 quintals 
of grapes because of phylloxera ; that of Montescano with 250 members 
treating for the same reason only 1,000 quintals; and those of Scorzoletta 
and Canneto Pavesti . The two last named are dissolved The otheis united 
in the Federation of Cellar Societies of Oltrepo Pavesc winch has it*^ seat 
at Stradella and proposes : a) to improve the local production of wine 
and cause the local wine to be known in national markets abioad ; b) to ar- 
range for federal repositories whcire wines of standard kinds can be sold 
in large quantities, such kinds of wine being obtained by mixing the 
produce of the single societies ; c) to facilitate the scile of the products of 
the federated societies ; d) to provide for the utilization and sale of the 
by-products of grapes ; e) to provide for the better management of all the 
federated societies, co-ordinating their action (Article 2 of the by-laws). 
For the purpose of the sale i n common of wi nes of whi ch there is a large con- 
sumption, every society whose territory has not been devastated by hail 
or phylloxera is bound to consign annually to the federation a number 
of hectolitres of wine proportionate to the admission fee it has paid. The 
wine thus consigned should be free from all disease and the manager has 
the option of rejecting wine not suitable for trade. The price of the wine 
is fixed by the federation's council, together with its technical manager and 
the managers of the individual societies, by taking a sample from every 

(i) Al M \xescalchi ; Cantine sociah che panno bene VltaUa VintcolaeA 40^ 

Casalmonferrato, 6 October, 1912. 
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lot delivered and determining thence the sugar-content. A basic price is 
then fixed for particular wines containing a given degree of alcohol, the con- 
ditions of the market and the course of sales being taken into account. 
This price will be increased or diminished by 50 centimes the hectolitre for 
every degree of alcohol above or below that fixed as the standard. To 
the price thus obtained there is added the premium due to the wine's 
pleasing quality, which premium will be based on the results of the com- 
mittee’s sampling. The premium will never exced 2 liras a hectolitre. 
To fix it each member of the committee will give it a mark between one and 
ten : five wiU represent the standard ; and every point above or below 
five will represent an increase or decrease of the premium by 20 centimes 

This federation has branches at Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Vigevano, 
Genoa, Crema and elsewhere In 1915-1916 it sold 108,487 hectolitres of 
wine, which quantity fell to 73.472 hectolitres in 1916-17 ; but the total 
receipts from sales were, owing to the high prices, larger in the latter. 
(1,122,077 liras) than in the former year {1.056,162 liras). The federation 
also made important sales abroad in France and Switzerland, making its 
merchandise known in various markets in these countries. If expenses be 
deducted, and if the sum received be distributed among societies so as to 
give their members prices not less than the market prices fox the grapes 
they contiibnted, it is found that the federation closed its eighth year — 
16 July 1916 to 15 July 1917 — with a net profit of 14,285 liras. On 15 
July 1917 the capipital of the federation amounted to 90,977 liras and 
the reserve fund to 16,281 liras. 

§ The MODENESE CEELAR SOCIETIES. 

In the province of Modena there are eight cellar societies, instiiUed by 
the local ambulant chair of agriculture They have yielded the best re- 
sults, especially as regards the improvement of winemaking technique. 
We will briefly explain the organization of one of them, the Intercommunal 
Co-operative Cc'llar Society of Cavezzo Medolla-San Prospero (l). 
It arose in 1911 and has no members and a lien over 5,325 quintals of 
grapes. Its object is the treating in commoii of the grapes of mem- 
bers in order to make wine for the society’s special cellar and sell it col- 
lectively The right eventually to practise the industry of extracting 
alcohol and other enological or waste products of vintage is reserved. The 
vsociety’s capital is formed of the members’ entrance fees, the reserve fund, 
special funds instituted for particular objects, etc. 

Owners and tenants of rural holdings may belong to it if they pay an 
entrance fee of 25 liras, and state the smallest quantity of grapes which they 
undertake, unless Jorce majeurc intervene, to deliver annually at the society’s 
request. This minimum must not be less than 25 quintals. 


{i ) See in this connection Cblio Corazzini : Le cantine social t coofyerattve Cxitanii, Bat- 
titito, 1913. 
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Grapes must be consigned in a whole and marketable condition, in 
chests or cases, at the society's headquarters and at the expense of the 
consigning members. The latter will sort them according to quality and 
kind, conforming to the special directions of the technical manager. A 
member wishing to deliver more than the minimum quantity he engaged 
to deliver must, no later than 31 August, notify this fact, stating the quantity 
and quality he wishes to deliver. The administrative council wiU accept 
or refuse his offer before 15 September. The provisional or standard price 
of the grapes consigned will be fixed by the council on the advice of thv. tech- 
nical manager taking into account dl the coefficients, scientific and prac- 
tical, which contribute to determining the price of grapes On the grapes 
consigned by members the council may make, on their delivery, a payment 
on account not exceeding two thirds of their provisional or standard value. 
If a member be not satisfied with the price assigned to his grapes he may 
appeal to three arbiters, of whom one shall be chosen by himself, one by 
the president, and the third by these two. If these arbiters fail to agree 
he may appeal to the praetor. Arbiters thus chosen will decide all disputes 
between a member and the administration. The arbiters will decide on 
grounds of equity, without legal formality, and the members and the ad- 
ministrati.^n of the society respectively undertake to accept their decisions 
from which there is no appeal. 

These cellar societies treated 9,628.88 quintals of grapes in 1916 and 
14,500 in 1917. 

We have the following data as to the other cellar societies in the pro- 
vince of Modena. 


Cellar Society of 

Year 

of 

foundation 

j Number 

1 

t members 

Grapes 

engaged 

Grapes treated 

in 1916 I in 19x7 

Carpi 

IQ03 

87 

quintals 

5.693 

quintals 

8,071.32 

quintals 

8,186.12 

S. Croce (Carpi) 

1907 

108 

— 

11,642.46 

16,524.7 

Campogalliaiio (qo-operativc) 

IQ08 


1 ~ 

13,290 

- 

Noiiantola 

1914 

46 

4.265 

t 

5,000 

6,800 

Soliera (co-operativ^c) 

1914 . 

31 

1 

6,000 

7,780 

9,000 

1 

Mirandola | 

1902 

1 

3 2 permanent 
60 temporary 

8,000 

8,000 . 

9,600 

Pioppa (Carpi) j 

1912 

82 

4,400 

5i500 

7,000 


To conclude : 8 cellar societies flourish in the province of Modena and' 
are formed by about 700 producers ; in 1917 they treated 85,320.50 quin- 
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tals of grapes, and wrought much benefit to local winemaking which had 
been somewhat primitive. Their capacity for joint action is proved by 
the Federation of the Modenese Cellar Societies which will indubitably 
strengthen a movement which has begun sc well. 

§ 4. CELI.AR SOCIETIEvS IN PIEDMONT. 

In Piedmont, which is a viticullural centre of the first importance, 
there are numerous ar^i flourishing cellar societies. One of the oldest and 
most de.serving of them is that of Oleggio (Novara) which was founded in 
1891 and is a civil society. Its activity was developed in a very difficult 
period when the usefulness of co-operation as applied to winemaking was 
little known to the agricultural population and when such institutioxis were 
for the most part received with in difference or suspicion and had to work 
in the midst of the overt or concealed opposition of those who, on principle 
or from motives of interest, were in conflict with all which could 
change the normal course of affairs. A first attempt at co-operation of the 
kind had already been made in Oleggio soon after 1880, in the form of a 
cellar sc^ciety ha\ing some fifteen members It worked for several years, 
obtaining good results, and had to cease its activity only because peronos- 
pora, for which the remedies were not then known, had much imperilled 
the vines oi the district, destroying almost the whole. grape harvest. 

The society reappeared in 1891, and became year by year more pros- 
perous. increasing its membership and notably increasing its production ; 
and it acquired legal form as a civil society on 29 May 1905 because it wished 
to have its part of the subsidies which the f>tate had, as has been said, 
in.jtiluted for cellar societies by the law of ii July i(X)4. 

There are some hundred members of this cellar societj , most of them 
small landowners and peasants. They belong not only to Oleggio and 
neighbouring villages but also to other villages within and without the 
province of Novara. 

The object of the society is to collect the grapes of members and make 
therewith by scientific methods one or more qualities of a wine of a constant 
type, and to sell the wine in the common interest. 

The quantity of grapes to be contributed by each member is optional 
and the society accepts grapes of any quality intended for winemaking 
if they are selected and arc consigned to the society at the sending mem- 
ber's expense. The society reserves however the right to bear part of ex- 
penses cf transport if the grapes come from a distance. 

An excellent system is adopted for the valuation of the grapes. It 
takes into account a) weight; h) the degree of sugar-content as ascerUiined 
by the Babo gleucometer ; c) the price of grapes based on the average pri- 
ces in the markets of Casale Monferrato, Asti and Oleggio ; d) the quality 
of the grapes and situation cf vineyards ; c) the wine obtained in previous 
years from the grapes of the member concerned. 

Every member may send to the cellar society the casks, vats, 
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machines and other winemaking equipment of hm own holding, but the 
management has the right to accept or reject them in accordance with the 
intertsts of the ast*ociatiori. 

For the working of the society and making and storing of the wine the 
society has contracted loans with local institutions of credit. Since 1905- 
1906 however members have had annually to pay for these purposes a small 
fee for each quintal of grapes they have contributed. 

The sociely owns ample and convenient premises in which are a va- 
riety of vats and cellars, many large casks, a chemical laboratory, store- 
houses and repositories, premise's for despatching, merchandise, cement 
basins, sheds for preparing grapes in vintage-time in case of rain, etc. 

The arrangements for book-keeping are excellent and the administra- 
tion most regular. Auditing and inspecting arc therefore very eas>. 

Another remarkably successful cellar society is that of San Salvatore 
Monferrato in the province of Alexandria, which was founded in 1908 
with a memberslup of 118, now risen to about 300. Its object is “ the 
production in common and by a scientific method, on the society's own 
premises and with grapes derived from the lands of members, of wine of 
a constant type, and the sale of this wine 

The legal form of this society is that of a limited liabilit> lo-opeiative 
society having unlimited capital The shares arc of 20 liras each, are nomi- 
native and cannot be transferred or engaged without the consent of the 
administrative council. The society was founded exclusively for the bt‘- 
nefit of the small proprietors : thus each member is obliged to contribute 
TO quintals of grapes but no member's contribution may exceed 50 quin- 
tals, although a margin of one quintal is allowe d when the grapes are being 
weighed. The administrative council may however authorize at the re- 
quest of members a contribution of more than 50 quintals, and nmy simi- 
larly reduce this maximum of 50 quintals to suit the capacity of the vats* 
The other rules of the soci<'ty are those of co-operative societie.s in general 
and of the (ivil code. 

The society's ])roceduie is as follows: The administrative council in 
agreement with the management first fixes every year, and announct's in 
a public advertisement, the exact day on which the reception of grapes from 
members will begin. Members are obliged to notify the president in writ- 
ing before 31 July of the approximate maximum quantity of grapes they 
intend to contribute to the society. The valuation of the grapes is made 
by means of a determination of their degree of sugar-content. The num- 
ber of the degrees found for every 100 kilogrammes of must, multiplied by 
the number of quintals, gives the total number of the degrees of sugar- 
content in every lot of grapes. The price of each grade is provisionally 
established by the council on the basis of average prices as shewn by the 
inspected contracts which have been entered into in the commune and in 
neighbouring villages. The price of the grade is multiplied by the total 
number of degrees, and thus the extent to which each member is interested 
is discovered. The administrative council can also make advances to 
members which however bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Ac-^* 
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counts are usually settled after receipts from the last sale have been 
collected. 

The following are some figures referring to various years. The mem- 
bership, which was ii8in 1-908, rose to 147 in 1909, 152 in 1910, 230 in 1913, 
255 in 1916, and 280 in 1917. In 1913, 189 members contributed to the 
society 588,351 kilogrammes of grapes from which 9,175 brente (brenta = 
50 litres) of wine were obtained. The sale of the wine brought in 75,709.55 
liras ; that of the dregs and other waste 1,937.90 liras. After expenses 
had been deducted 72,157.84 liras remained to be distributed to members. 
In 1916 the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 495,480 kilo- 
grammes. Thence 7,759.29 brente of wine were produced, that is one 
brenta for every 63.8 kilogrammes of grapes. The sale of the wi ne brought 
in 269,178.90 liras ; that of dregs and other waste 2,980.65 liras. The 
184 members who contributed grapes realized a price in excess of the current 
market price by more than 20 centimes a kilogramme of grapes. In 1917-18 
the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 570,460 kilogrammes 
which gave 8,810 brente of wine, that is a brenta for every 65 kilogrammes 
of grapes. This year the wine was sold by auction at 86.30 liras the hecto- 
litre and the cost of middlemen was thus eliminated. 

The Cellar Society of San Salvatore Monferrato employs a secretary- 
book-keeper. For the \dntage an expert is employed, and technical advice 
is obtained from the ambulant chair of agriculture of Alexandria or the 
expert of the vSociety of Italian Viticulturists of Casalemonferrato. The 
society’s capital, which is paid up, is relatively small ; and this proves 
that even with a small capital an important cellar society can be installed 
and worked if it be well administered and if, above all, its members be 
inspired by a healthy spirit of co-operation. 

§ 5. The ITALIAN ASSOCIATION OF CEIJ,AR SOCIETIES. 

Of late years some federations of cellar societies have arisen. We 
have already noticed the federation of Piedmontese societies and of the 
societies of Oltrepo Pavese, the Modenese, Cimino and the Roman province. 
An organization which would unite in one body all the cellar societies in the 
kingdom, act as their general representative, co-ordinate their activities 
and guard their interests was however lacking. In order to satisfy this 
need the Society of Italian Viticulturists took at the end of 1910 the initia- 
tive in constituting a federation among all cellar societies in Italy and drew 
up a scheme for them. But this action (i) had no sequel. Recently how- 
ever the Associazione Italiana delle Caniive Sociali was constituted at No- 
vara. Its objects are : i) to watch over the development and progress of 
the winemaking industry in general and the associated cellar societies in 
particular, strengthening the ties and relations which exist among them ; 
2) to aid and direct these societies so that their administrative, economic, 

(i) See onr issue for January 1911. 
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book-keeping and commercial situation may become more regular ; 
3) to aid the associated societies in any relations they may have with the 
Treasury, provided that they keep their books according to methods de- 
termined by the executive committee ; 4) to promote the formation of new 
cellar societies. In order the better to reach these aims the administrative 
council of the association is able to form local committees in every province 
of the kingdom. The general meeting, made up of members of the asso- 
ciated institutions, may then, if necessary, nominate a college of arbiters 
who shall decide, after investigation, all disputes which may arise among 
associated societies, or between them and the association^aiid others, as to 
the working of the cellar societies. The organs of the association, other 
than the general meeting, are the administrative council which has seven 
members and the executive committee to which the president and two 
councillors belong. 


♦ 

* ♦ 

To conclude : the examples we have cited prove that the organization 
of producers in the popular form of cellar societies may constitute in Italy 
one of the best means of improving the production of wine, it is in fact 
surprising that, especially in the districts where vineyards are most scattered 
over small holdings, there is not already a network of such institutions, 
well orgaiiiaed and having wherewithal to develop a useful activity. vSuch 
a network may be formed with the help of a liberal system of taxation li) 
and the propaganda which the Italian Association of Cellar Societies will 
certainly not fail to undertake actively and on broad lines. 

(i) By a recent and wise resolution the Ministry of Finance exempted dairy, cellar and 
workshop societies from the tax on war supcr-.profits. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE LANCASHIRE AND SOUTH WESTMORLAND FARMERS’ AvSSOClATlON — 
Ai>ricultural Gazette, Vol LXXXVIII, No 2335, London, 22 July njiS. 

This association was founded in 1900. It has nearly sixty branches 
and more than 4,000 members, and other 500 members belong to its affi- 
liated associations. These figures should be considered in relation to the 
facts that agriculture is better organized in Lancashire than in any other 
English county and that altogether about 6,000 Lancashire farmers belong 
to societies of this kind. 

The association exists only to protect agric ultural interest and do a 
work of propaganda ' it neither supplies goods to members nor buys from 
them, these functions being efficiently performed by a iiumb.^r of co-ope- 
rative organizations in the county. The members are drawn from all clas- 
ses of the fanning community, having since last year included labourers. 
The subscription paid by a vice-president is £ 2.2s, by an honorary member 
£ I. IS., by a tenant farmer farming more than thirty acres JOs., by a tenant 
farmer farming a less area 55., by a holder of less than five acres 2s. 6 d., 
by a farmer’s son living at home 2S. 6rf., and by an agricultural labourer is. 

Each branch of the association appoints its own chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary and committee, and holds meetings for the discussion of 
agricultural topics. All the new orders and Acts of Parliament affecting 
agriculture, which have in Great Britain become so numerous, are explain- 
ed at branch meetings, and the central offices act as bureaux of general 
information in this^and other rCvSpects. 

The membership of a branch society varies from fifteen to 234 ; the 
Chorlry and the Wigan branches have more? than 200 members each and 
several branches more than a hundred, but the membership of most of the 
branches is between fifty and a hundred. For every fifty members a 
branch elects one delegate to the council of the association, to which more* 
over the chairmen and secretaries of the branches belong ex officio. This 
council meets five or six times a year to consider resolutions sent up by the 
branches and any other matteis of interest to farmers. 

The association has an executive and a financial committee, a concilia- 
tion board which adjusts disputes among members and between members 
and others, a parliamentary committee concerned with the adequate repre- 
sentation of agricultural interests in Parliament, and a committee concerned 
with the wholesale and retail price of milk and other matters connected 
with the milk trade. This last committee has established relations with 
the Food Control Committee. 
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The association gives legal advice to its members gratis, an important 
service in these days of trequent orders and legulations. The association's 
solicitors may contest claims made on members and support thjmin disputes 
which the conciliation committee and the secretary have failed to settle. 
It collects debts on hchalf of members, and it supplies information as to 
the financial position of the persons with whom members enter into business 
relations. 

Tht annual income of the association amounts to about £1,500 and 
it has £1,800 invested in securities. 

Agricultural co-operation is advocated by the association and it has 
taken part in the formation of several successful co operative societies. 
Of these one of the most important is the Farmers' Trading vSocicty which 
became active in iqio and had last year a turnover of £340,000. Its sells 
chiefly foodstuffs, manures and coal, but it also deals in other fanners’ re- 
quisites, and to a less extent it buys produce. Five other co-operative so- 
cieties have been formed by members of the assc ciation. 

The Lancashire Federation of Rural Friedly societies which was found- 
ed on the grounds, now proved valid, that the agricultural classes should 
have their separate friedly society because they lead healthier lives than 
towndwcllers, owes its origin to the association It is registered under the 
National Insurance Act, and is one of the most succ(‘ssful friendly societies 
in the ('ouiitry. The association moreover supports the Agricultuial and 
General Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd, which has for several years 
paid on an average a bonus of ?o per eent. to its members. 

ITALY. 

THH SU PPLY |OP CRHOr V TO Cd-OPER ATIVP: |BOCIHTIEvS. — (,azzilia I ffidnU del 
Retina d'ltalta, Ronic, No 135, ^ Jime igr 8 . 

The Gazzetta Ufficiale publishes an interesting lieutenant's decree, N®. 

•*72 j, dated 26 May 1918, which authorizes ordinary and co-operative insti- 
tutions of ciedit and the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, to 
open current credit accounts and grant negotiable loans, independently 
of any provision in their by-laws, to autonomous bodies of consumers which 
are duly recognized and to legally constituted co-operative consumers’ so- 
cieties and to their consortia. The ordinary savings-banks and the Monti 
di Piet dr can undertake business of this kind with the authorization of the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. 

Such credit accounts and loans are guaranteed to the issuing institu- 
tions by a sjiecial privilege over the merchandise and provisions acquired 
with the Slim lent and over all other property, wherever situated, of the deb- 
tor body. This privilege comes immediately next in order to that of the 
State mentioned in article 1958 of the Civil Code and is also a guarantee of 
any renewals which may be made of the current accounts and the loans. 

In order that such privilege be valid and effective it is necessary : a) 
that it follow on a written deed ; b) that it has been made binding as the 
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effect of its registration at the registering office of the district in which the 
debtor body has its headquarters ; c) that a copy of the deed constituting the 
privilege be deposited in the office of the lawcourt of such district. 

The deed constituting the privilege may, by an agreement between the 
parties concerned, name a guardian of the merchandise and goods subject 
to the privilege, and this guardian will have the liabilities of a legal depo- 
sitary. 

The sums lent to the aforementioned bodies should be repaid gradually 
as the merchandise and goods subject to the privilege are sold. If the debtor 
docs not, when the debc falls due, repay the whole sum received, the praetor 
of the district may, at the instance of the issuing institution and after duly 
informing himself, order the sale of the goods subject to the privilege, which 
sale will take place without legal formalit3^ 

The contracts opening current credit accounts and the contracts for loans 
and constituting the privilege will be drawn up on paper bearing a lira stamp 
and will be subject to a fixed registration fee of 1.22 liras. The deeds 
relating to the loans, including negotiable loans, will be exempt from every 
stamp and registration fee. Legal deeds and claims arising out of these 
loans will pay dues at half the ordinary rate. 

A notable additional provision extends to Italian legislation a princi- 
])ie which luis already had a wide and fruitful application to foreign legisla- 
tion. This is the increase of the acquiring capacity of a body of consumers 
by means of credit which hinges on the tiling acquired itself. Here we 
have substantial!}^ an evolution of the pledge, brought into relation with the 
needs and the technique of modern economic life. The attaiment of the 
aim of the decree is much helped by the simplicity of the mechanism plac- 
ed at the disposal of the consumers' co-operative societies, the financing 
of which is beset witli well kmywii diflicultu s, and by’' the rapid procedure 
adopted. 


RUSSIA. 


00 OPERATIVE rrSHlN(y.- The Co-operiUoi , Vol. 2, No b, London, May igiS 

The most important fisheries of Russia are situated along the coast of 
the Caspian Sea and they^ bring yearly to the market over 36 million poods 
of fish (about 600,000 tons). The fishing population of these regions is, 
as regards its majority, organized in co-operative credit societies. Thus on 

1 January 1915 there were in the province of Astrachan 47 fishermen's 
credit societies and 17 societies which included fishermen and also farmers 
and cattle breeders. The total membership of these societies exceeded 
20,000. In the province of Baku there were four fishermen's societies, and 
three other societies of which from 10 to 20 per cent, of the members — 
50a of them in all — were fishermen. In the province of Ural there were 
from 10 to 15 similar societies. 
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According to the reports of the fishermen's societies of the Astrachan 
province they granted in 1914 more than 20,600 loans of a total sum of 
1,468,000 roubles (about £150,000) for the purchase of fishing tackle. Both 
in number and amount the advances showed a considerable advance on those 
of the two previous years when 16,000 loans of 1,109,000 roubles (£iti,ooo) 
and 17,000 loans of i, ’221, 000 roubles (£125,000) were respectively made. 
A single loan was usually of less then 300 roubles, loans of 50O and 1000 
roubles being granted exceptionally on the security of fisliing tackle. 

In addition to their lending busine.ss all the credit societies supplied 
their members with the articles necessary to their trade, and with various 
articles of food such as flour, sugar and tea. 

Only a few of the societies in Astrachan practised the co-operative sale 
of fish. In the province of Baku, however, practically the whole catch was 
sold co-operatively through the medium of the societies. 

Cold storage, which is so important to the fish trade, was owned only 
by very few societies. 

The number of societies is still small and they do not possess sufficient 
means. The loans they make are far from sufficient. The average amount 
of a loan is 71 roubles (about £7) and it is made for a short term ; in the 
best case such loans can but keep the trade at its former level, it cannot allow 
nor assist the introduction of improvements. The fishermen need long-term 
and special loans for the acquisition of motor boats and modern tackle, 
the provision of cold storage and the facilitation of the co-operative sale 
of their catch. 

The value of the existing co-operative societies, inadequate though they 
be, is however far from small. , They are accustoming the fishermen to 
organization and doing a valuable educative work. 


vSwitzp:rland 


THE vSWISS FpDERATTON OF CO-OPKRATIVK GOAT ERBEDING SOCIETll'S IN 
1017 — Jahresbuch de% schweizcrischen Zte^enzucht-Genof^senschafts-Vtrbandis pio iyi 7 . 
Supplement to No. lo of the SchwetZ'ZetUchiift fur Kletnvtehzuchf 


The associations concerned with the breeding of small live stock have 
latterly become very important owing to the increasing lack of meat and 
milk and the necessity to substitute for cattle and milch cows animals which 
are more easily and cheaply bred and kept. It is therefore interesting to 
notice some data given in the report for 1917 published by the federation 
of the goat br{'eding co-operative associations in Switzerland as to the 
development of such societies in that country. 

At the end of 1917 the federation united 236 co-operative societies 
having 6,834 numbers. As compared with 1916 there had been an increase 
of 25 sections and 374 individual members. The federation is made up of 
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seven cantonal federations, seven co-operative assqpiations and two commit- 
tees for the breeding of small live stock. 

The federation’s activity affects among other things the organization 
of markets for goats and sheep kept for purposes of breeding, markets which 
are very useful from several points of view. It also organi zes special courses 
of i nstruction and lectures o n the scientific keepi ng of small live stock. Its 
organ is the Sckweizerische ZeiUchnft fur Kleinviehzucht, a Swiss paper 
concerned with the keeping of small live .stock and arising out of an amal- 
gamation of two earlier publications . Breedi ng i s regulated by the committee 
of the Swiss goat breeding federations which concerns itself with the se- 
lection of animals and their transport to the frontier. 
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MiSCRivLANIiOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CAN* ADA. 


AORlCUI/rURAIy INSURANCK IN SASKATCHI^WAN IN 1917 ConadtAn Fimme 
Vol IX, N® 12. Wimiiix'g, 19 June 1918. 

The various insurance societies in Saskatchewan have supplied data 
for 1917 which allow us to keep our readers informed as to the development 
in that year of the societies insuring against hail, insuring live stock and 
assuming the risks of cyclones. 


I. Insurance against Hail. 1917. 


Names of Companies 


Acadia Fire 

British America 

British Crown 

Canadian Indemnity 

Canada Hail 

Canada Security 

Connecticut Fire 

Central Valley Mutual Hail . . 

Dominion Fire 

Excess Insurance 

Great North Insurance . . . . 

Harford Fire 

Home Insurance 

Middle West Jnsurance . . . . 
Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters 
Rochester Underwriters . . . 
St. Paul Fire and Marine . . . 
Winnipeg Fire Underwriters. . 
We.stchester Fire 


Total 1917 . . . 
Total 1916 . . . 


Premiums 

Indemnittes 

63,048 

14.005 

91.996 

30,125 

335.189 

105.537 

183,304 

#>.525 

98.957 

24,718 

. 119,386 

16,099 

117,047 

26,667 

4.127 

none 

76.993 

17,117 

170.703 

47.963 

93.609 

23.476 

322,185 

122,384 

294.460 

68,896 

45.524 

12,964 

48.177 

11,976 

94.154 

22,740 

109,063 

67,788 

23.713 

2,751 

118,101 

31.346 

% 2,409,747 

687,086 

$ 1,431,202 

1.713.326 
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II. — Live Stock Insurance. 1917. 


Names of Companies 

Premiums 

% 

lyosses 

Indemnities 

General Animals 

. . I2^)82 

4,615 

3,665 

Great North Insurance 

. . 9,120 

1,800 

3 (>o 

Hartford Fire 

. . 10 

207 

207 

Yorkshire Insurance 

• • 3,309 

600 

600 

Total 1917 . . 

. . $ 24,521 

$ 7>222 

$ 4,772 

Total 1916 . . 

■ • 15,773 


4,539 


III. - Insurance aminst cyclones. IQ17. 


Names of CompaniC’' 

Premiums 

lyosses 

Indemnities 

American Central 

136 

2b 

26 

Aetna Insurance 

859 

none 

none 

Canada National 




Continental Insurance of New York . . . 

40 

none 

none 

Fiddity-Phoenix Fire 

none 

none 

272 

Firemen's Insurance 

92 

none 

none 

Great American 

. 259 

none 

none 

Glens Falls 

536 

none 

n^^ne 

Hartford Fire . . • 





Home Insurance 

. 772 

none 

none 

Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania 

938 

I 

I 

National Fire of Hartford 

397 

none 

none 

National Union 

77 

38 

38 

Northwestern National 

476 

54 

54 

Scottish Union and National 

407 

15 

15 

Springfield Fire and Marine , . 

1,805 

23 

23 

vSt. Paul Fire and Marine 

3.384 

496 

606 

Total 1917 ... 

$ 10,186 

1 655 

1.037 

Total 1916 . . . . 

19,797 


$ 11,837 
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GERMANY. 

I . THE ACTIVITY OF THE EKIPZIG" GESEEESCHAFT ZU GKGENSElTIGER HAGEE- 
SCHADP'NVERGUTUNG” in 1917- — Wallmanm Verstcherungt^-Zeitschrift, 52nd 
year, Vol. I, No. 57. Berlin, Eankwitz, 17 March 1918. 

This mutual society has completed its 94th year of business during 
which it still confined itself to insurance against hail for the benefit of its 
members. It concluded no transactions involving fixed premiums and it 
undertook and ceded to other societies only a limited number of reinsurance 
contraets. In addition to these general characteristics appearing in the 
annual report which we wish to notice briefly there is the indication that 
1917 may be considered to have been a year favourable to the develop- 
ment and extension of the society since during it the amounts of the insured 
sums and the premiums were further increased. 

The following figures resume the results obtained : number 0/ policies, 
24,286 of which 24,285 belong to the society’s own account ; insured sum, 
190, 192, 123 marks of which 190, 102, 658 marks belong to such account ; 
initial and additional premiums, 2,343,425.45 maiks of which 2,342,265.32 
marks belong to such account ; net indemnities including the share of the 
reserve 1,815,459.02 marks, belonging exclu.sively to such account and thus 
apparently indicating that the only reinsurance transaction undei taken 
by the society is to be counted as entirely to its profit. 

Rebates granted amounted to 69,774.47 marks on contracts of several 
years’ duration, and 64,653.02 marks for past years in which no losses had 
to be indemnified. 

The society’s receipts reached a total of 1,594,569.86 maiks as against 
an expenditure of 2,669,033.74 marks. The initial premiums fell too much 
below the indemnities which had to be paid. The deficit thus arising, whi( h 
reached 1,074,^63.88 marks, was covered first by deducting 70,320.08 marks 
from the reserve fund and secondly by calling for 1,004,143.80 marks in 
additional premiums, or rather more than 75 per cent, of the 1,387,980.08 
marks which were the sum of the net premiums received. It was only by 
the comparatively insignificant sum of 657.74 marks that this percentage 
of 75 was surpassed. 

The society invests in the safest securities. Its investments amount 
to 706,605 marks and the resultant interest to 29,416.65 marks. 

The costs of administration were 446,251.72 marks or 0.23 per cent, of 
the insured sum, as in the previous year. 


2. THE ACTIVITY OF THE BRESLAU V OSTDEUTBCHER HAGEEVERvSICHERUNGS- 
VERBUND"’ IN 1917.' — ' Wallmanns Versicherungs-Zeitschrift, 52nd year, Vol. I, 
No. 47, Berlin Eankwitz, i7March 1918. 

This society’s report for 1917 covers its twenty-fourth year of business 
in which it also concei'ned itself almo.st entirely with insurance against haiL 
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The first losses by bail were registered on 20 May, the last on 20 August. 
The summarized data show that hail fell on 35 days, that there were 428 
notifications of losses and that the total preliminary estimates of losses 
covered a sum of 1,195,437 marks. 

As to the dates of the most damaging falls : on 31 May the loss was 
355,721 marks, on 22 June 141,259 marks ; on 30 June 99,755 marks ; on 
28 July 164,774 uiarks, and on 30 July 115,785 marks. These are gross 
figures. The losse.- affected 4 per cent, of the insured area ; 12.4 per cent, 
of the members of the society made declarations of losses ; and the damage 
caused amounted to 14.7 per cent of the insured risks. Cereal crops were 
affected by 88.2 per cent, of the losses, including rye by 45 per cent, and 
oats by 22 per cent. It wus in no case necessary to incur costs connected 
with claims and arbitration, for the whole business was amicably settled. 

In order to cover the expemses on the distributory system the premiums 
of members were fixed this year at only 1.14 per cent, of the insured sums, 
as against 1.38 per cent, in 1916, 0.86 percent, in 1915, and 1.25 per cent, in 
1914 and 1913. The average for the years from 1912 to 1916 was 1.25 per 
cent. Seven million marks represent the insurance of straw in 1917 when it 
was possible to insure separately, that is 6.2 per cent, of the total insured 
sums as against 6.5 in 1916, 6.2 in 1915, 4.2 1^1914 and 5.5 in 1913. During 
the year under review the scx'iety insured cereal crops almost exclusively. 

Insurtd surns were gr(*ater by 2,072,495 marks than in the preceding 
year. This increase is due almost entirely to new enrolments of members. 

The other data are the following : declared amount of insured sums, 
113,346,675 marks ; insured sums 127,088,700 marks ; premiums to be di- 
stributed 1,456,316 marks ; number of losses 428 ; gross amount of damages 
1,266,027 marks. 

Costs of administration were 72,643 marks as against 72,393 marks 
in the previous year, or 0,0571 as against 0.0598 per cent, of the sums 
really insured. 

Under the reserve established by the by-laws 77,058 marks were en- 
tered, and under the reserve for the profit and loss account 98,813 marks. 
The reserve fund was thus brought up to 559,568 marlcs or 0.44 per cent, of 
the sums insured last year and 0.32 per cent, of those insured in the pre- 
vious year. A special reserve of 25,000 marks has also, in conformity with 
the resolutions of the general meeting, been entered in the balance -sheec. 


ITALY. 

TOWARDS A NATIONAI, INSTITUTION OF INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE OF 
CATTEE DESTINED FOR AGRICULTURE. — La Mutualitd Af^rana, Rome, No. 12, 
30 April 1918, 

On the 2ist of last April there was held at Rome a conference organiz- 
ed by the Federazione fra Province e Comuni per Vincrcmcnio della zoo- 
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tecnica (i). Its object was to discuss the most urgent problems connected 
with this important branch of rural economy The report of Dr. Mario 
Casalini, manager of the htiiuto Nazionale della Mutualitd A^raria, which 
was entitled Towards a powerful national institution insuring and rein** 
suring cattle intended for agriculture showed ad the importance of solving, 
in view of the increased price of live stock and the necessity of building 
up anew the national c apital in live stock, the problem of insuring such stock 
A body like that contemplated has already taken the initiative in forming 
a strong central institution which would insure the live stock on large 
farms directly and reinsure the small mutual societies which are best adapt- 
ed to insurance of this kind. • 

The congress passed a resolution advocating,that savings-banks, popular 
banks, agricultural c( -oj^erative associations, provinces and communes, 
bodies undertaking insurance and th( State should unite to form a new in- 
stilution and invite the Minister of Indiistiv, on whom depend the thrift 
departments, the aSvSodation of savings-banks, the national association 
of popular banks and the federation of co-operative credit institutions, to 
second them in an endeavour immediately to attain tliur aims. 


SWITZERLAND. 


T. ENC 0 URA(;EM 1 ':NT of INSITRANCE against mortality AM 0 N( V j,ive stock 
IN 1 01 6 — Report of the S\vi«^s Deparliiient of Fiiblu Economy as to thi BuMne.ss (jt)ne 
in 1017. 


In a former issue (2) we reported data as to the subsidies gi anted by 
the Confederation to insurance against mntality among live stockin 1915. 

In 1916 as in the previous year the Confederation granted subsidies 
at the rate of one franc a head for the large live stock insured at the time 
the new census was taken and at the rate of 40 centimes a head for insured 
small stock (goats). 

The following tabic gives data as to this subject for the seventeen 
cantons or half cantons to which the .subsidies in question have been granted. 


(1) See in this connection OLr issue for January ic)i8, pape 38 

(2 ) See our i ssue for Decern I kt 1917, page 2 5 . 
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INFORMATION REI.AITNG TO INSO RANGE AND THRIFT 


2. KNCOURAGEMKNT TO INSURANCE AGAINST HAIU IN — Rapport du lUp w- 
temeni smsse de V Economic publique sur sa gesHon en igiy (Report of the Swiss Depart- 
nient of Public Economy on Business done in 1917). 

The subsidies granted by the Confederation to insurance against hail 
were fixed in accordance with a decree of the Federal Council dated ii De- 
cember 1914. The cost of insurance of this kind in the various cantons and 
the subsidies granted in 1917 are shown in the following table. 
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Contribution ot Cantons 



Number 

Insured 


(excluding federal subsidy) 

Federal 

Canton«i 

of 


Premiums 

To costs 





policies 

capital 


of 


Total 

subsidy 





policies 

premiums 

‘ 




I'r. 

Fr 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

I. Zurich 

6,164 

10,045,760 

171,066.50 

6,362 95 

21,383.32 

27,746.27 

26 564 67 

2. Berne 

17,139 

36,669,390 

456,977.30 

15,570.60 

46,909.42 

,62,480,02 

62,480.02 

3. Uuterne 

7,474 

22,681,600 

353,415.60 

6,123.60 

35,341.56 

41,465.16 

41,465.16 

4. Schwyz .... 

1,110 

2,29 1,040 

46,943.90 

197,25 

4,694.39 

4,891.64 

4,891.64 

3. Obwttld 

1,061 

322,100 

25,411.80 

894.15 

2,541.18 

3.435 33 

3.435.33 

6. Nidwald 

541 

870,380 

17,666.20 

— 

1,766.20 

1.766,20 

I 766.62 

7, 7 .ug 

1,340 

3,735,260 

59,522 80 

1,563,00 

10,416.49 

11,979 49 

8,601.35 

8, Friburg 

2.449 

6,206,970 

59 , 555*70 

2,223.00 

5,955.57 

8,178.57 

8,178.57 

9. Soleure 

6,110 

1 7,180,440 

76,610,80 

5,320 50 

7,703.22 

13,023.72 

13,002.62 

10. Basle (town) 

51 

j 289,380 

3,072.00 

55.80 

793.62 

849.42 

470.58 

xz. Basle (country) . . 

3,292 

1 3,031,790, 

1 35,945.90 

2,699.20 

5,639.09 

8,338.64 

j 7.683,85 

12. Schaffhouse 

1 2,390 

1 3,278,300 

41,321.00 

1,999.20 

5.165 12 

1 7,164.32 

7,164.31 

13. Appenzel (ext. Rii.) . . . 

I 997 ' 

1 1,281,810 

20,484,50 

852.30 

j ■ 2,560.56 

3,4x2.86 

3,412.85 

14. Appenzel (in. Rh.) .... 

1 145 : 

I 326,810' 

! 3.471.20 

72 50 1 260.34 

' 332.84 

332.84 

15. S. Gall 

1 4-809, 

6,315.150 

75,128,20 

6,451.35 

7.924.10 

14,375.45 

IX, 970.94 

16. Argovie 

13,399 

11.697,706 

149,391.90 

10,760.85 

13 »io 3.98 

23,864.83 

23,864.83 

*7. Thurgovie 

1 4,426 

5,538,290 

63.539.30 

3,544-65 

8,867.11 

12,411.76 

12.411,75 

18. Vaud 

' 4 , 531 ' 

14,883,990! 

238,853.80 

9,109.15 

39»894 51 

49,003.66 

44,037.65 

19. Vallaia 

73 

78,160 

3»2 31.00 

124,10 

485.40 

609.50 

1 549.90 

20. Neuebatd 

1,441 

2,183,561 

1 75,020.85 

394.12 

18,746.73 

19,140.85 

14.559,08 

21. Geneva 

952 

3.710,030 

1 142,841.00 

1,221,05 

42,852.20 

44.073.23 

28,642.89 

1917 . . . 

79,894 

142.117,917 

) 21,19,472.25 

75,539.67 

283,004.11 

358,543.78 

3a5.487.45 

1916 ... 

73,104 

107,984.0521 1,594,996.00 

68,005.00 

2x6,890.16 

284,895.00 

258,687.97 

_ __ 1 

. -- 

-- ~ 
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The increase in the number of the policies and in the insured capital 
and the premiums between 1916 and 1917 was considerable. Correspon-d 
ing to this general increase last year there was an increase in the financial 
contribution of the cantons and a notable increase in the federal subsidy 
granted to insurance against loss occasioned by hail. 
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UNITED STATES. 

jnJTUAD INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE IN CALIFORNIA. — MESSENGER (C. B.) in the 
California Cultivator Vol. L, No. 2, lyos Angeles and San Francisco, i Jtme iqi8. 

The fixst fire insurance companies of any kind to be organized in the 
United States were mutual companies, the pioneer of all being the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship which was formed on 18 February 1752 and had 
Benjamin Franklin for a founder. This company, after some unfortunate ex- 
periences, decided no longer to insure houses which had trees in front of 
them, since these make it difficult to fight a fire. In 1786 the Mutual As- 
surance Company was organized to insure houses in front of which there 
were trees. Both these compaiJes are still active. Numerous companies 
insuring against fire, both joint stock and mutual companies, were orga- 
nized aft(‘r them in the United States (i). Most of them obtain good results. 
The Insurance Commissioner of Illinois recently stated that liis depart- 
ment had not received one complaint as to farmers* mutual insurance 
companies and that their record was without blemish. The forty- 
fourth annual report of the Insurance Commission of the State of 
Iowa states that the total amount of insurance in force at the end 
of 1912 exceeded $ 400,000,000. ^he total cost to the members on each 
$ 1000 of insurance for the year was but $ 2.. . over a period covering the years 
from 1878 to the close of 1912. The average cost in towm mutuals was 
$ 1.30 per $ 1000 The reports of the insuiance superintendents of all 
States for the year 1918 give much the same figures. 

There are now 20 farmers* mutual fire insurance companies in Califor- 
nia. Their organization began in 1898 under the Act of 1897, wliich at 
first confined tham strictly to the insurance of farm buildings Since no 
appliances for fighting fire are usually witliin reach of these they are con- 
sidered to constitute an undesirable risk, and the rate of jnemiums was, al- 
though materially lower than those of the older companies, higher 
than it should have been. A revision of State laws allowed business to 
be undertaken by the farmers* mutual companiesin incorporated cities; but 
the maximum of risks undertaken in any one city block and 1 he maximum 
single risk were alike made $4500. The enlarging of their field strengthen- 
ed these mutual companies and is making a proportionate reduction of 
their working costs possible. 

Most of these companies have reserves which would cover even ab- 
normally large losses. Some of them however consider it sufiicient that each 
member should carry* his ownTeserve, and that assessments should be made 
in case of abnormal losses. The Los Angeles County association now has 
the largest reserve, one of $32,000, but this is an inconsiderable amount 
since the company's policies, now in force, amount to $ 10,000,000. The 
total value insured by the 20 companies is about $60,000,000. 


(i) See or issue for June 1917, pages 34 to 47. 
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The county associations have united for the defence of their interests 
in a State association which itself belongs to the National Aasociationof 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

We give a list of the farmers' mutual companies in California and some 
of the most recent data with respect to them : 


Name of Company 


Insured Value 


I 

Farmers’ Mu ttuil Fire lusiurance Company of Mendocino county . . . 58,606 

» » » » » » Turlock i ... 2,043,880 

» ' » » » w Yolo « ... 1,400 460 

» ’> » » » » San Joaquin ' >* ... 2,244,577 

r » * a » a hiUnar in Merced » ... 568,957 

Humboldt County Fire Insurance Company . . 1,212,457 

I^akc Coimty Farmers* Mutual Fire Insurance Company . . 249,950 

Eos Angclcis County Mutmil Fire Association . S, 935, 692(1) 

Napa County Farmers’ Mutal Fire Ittsutance Company 446,448 

Orange » » » » » » 5,702,295 

Patrol Mutual Fire lusuraiicc Company of Tulare County . • . . 724,261 

Sacramento Comity Patrons’ and Fanners* Mutual Fire Insurance Company 1,187,615 

San Bcniardiuo » Mutual Fire insmance Company, 5,555>333 

Santa Barbara » » » » » . . . .... 1,160,328 

Santa Clara > » <> « > 2,081,074 

Scatidiniviau Mutual Piotcctive Fire ItisurauA Association of Fresno Coimty 6,291,089 

Sonoma County Fanners* Mutual Fire Insurance Company 3,632,331 

Ventura «)»»)» . . 3.225.999 


(i) Since this report was made out moic than a million hai' tK‘en added so that the total 
for this county now exceeds $ 10,000,000, In other counties there has without question been 
a like increase. 
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URUGUAY. 

MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 1915. 

OFFiaAl^ SOURCE : 

ANNUARIO EsrADfSTICO DL LA REPTJbLICA ORD NTAL DFL URUGUAY AAo I915 Moillc- 
videa, I vol , 4to, 1917 

In order to obtain a precise idea of the ix>sition with respect to mcn-t- 
^ages in Uiuguay in 1915, the last year as to which the government has 

Tabi^ I --Registration of Property in the Republic at 31 December 1915. 


Department 

N umbel 
of 

landowners 

Area 

in hectares 

^ aluc 

$ 


Oibiin and tural 

ngistmtion . 


MontLN ule( . 

92 9<>4 

60,000 

360,826,500 00 


Rum } n 

tt Uion . 


Aril gas , 


i,i‘>4.547 3508 

30.45M>98 02 

Caiielones ^ 

7 705 

131,947 8126 

62,030,150 49 

Cerro Eaigo 

3.171 

1,326 701 2890 

52,927,261.31 

Colima . . 

4,708 

581,202 4958 

59,423.033 80 

Durtizno 

3.*5o 

I 200,715.7488 

69,218,271,89 

Flores . . 

I,39t> 

514.380.6-^99 

46,013,180.95 

Florida . . . 

4313 

1,019,723 7675 

76,554,068.00 

Maldonado 

4.059 

431,476 3559 

16,635,150.05 

Miuas ... 

5.245 

997 167 4146 

43,815,385-19 

Paysandu . . 

1.35 1 

1,356,793 S020 

63.513,506.98 

Rio Negro , 

r 006 

925,587 2052 

58,491,047 94 

Rivera . . , 

r.905 

920,005 0482 

26,775,691 64 

Roca .... 

3.617 

I oor ^23 7437 

26,995,586.47 

Salto .... 

2,026 

1,370 868 4506 

58,757,999.39 

San Jos6 . . . 

3*697 

484.097 3766 

36,702,453410 

Soriano 

2,225 

882,758 0781 

82,578,210.00 

Tacuarembd 

3,022 

1,572,162 1235 

55.929,909.00 

Treinta y Tres 

2,255 1 

887,237.0000 

22,180,925 00 

Total . 

56,574 

17,064,865 7028 

886,993,829 12 
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published statistical data, it is necessary to form an estimate of landowner- 
ship in that year. 

Table I shows the number, area and value of registered landed proper- 
ties on 31 December 1915. 

An equally important piece of information would be the number of the 
sales of real estate registered in 1915 ; but the most recent figures referring 
to this point are unfortunately no later than 1913. 

The government of Uruguay has however thought it admissible to 
place them in juxtaposition with the statistics of mortgages in 1915, and we 
follow this example. 


Tabee II. — Number of sales of real estate. 

Selling transactions registered in 1913. • Classified hy departments. 


Department 

Number 

of 

entries 

Number 

of 

properties 

Area in 

(hectares) 

Value 

1 

Artigas , . . 


219 

238 

20,994.9970 

1,028,576 

Caneloiies . . . 


602 

740 

6,139.4109 

*,227,895 

Cerro I^aigo 


4*6 

454 

24,1989131 

1,164,002 

Colonia . . 

. . . 

492 

601 

11,435.2948 

1,951.292 

Durazno 



506 

594 

17,900.2361 

1,226 466 

Flores , . 


243 

264 

9,621.1175 

931.304 

Florida .... 



540 

569 

14,319.4231 ^ 1,352,108 

Maldonado . . 


337 

429 

5,911 5046 

629,962 

Minas .... 


1 608 

644 

19,786.9736 

1. 19 1.450 

Montevideo - . 


4,886 

7,220 

2,117.1291 

*7,4*3,308 

PaysandA . , . 


242 

252 

47,477.6250 

1,892,872 

Rio Negro . . 


1 15 

193 

9,214-87*7 

583,228 

Rivera .... 


332 

379 

21,797-8867 

641,239 

Rocha . . . 


j 

333 

346 

9,807 9370 

438,826 

Salto 


419 

515 

22,027.1534 

1,788,061 

San Jose ... 


372 

423 

8,002.7690 

1.263,412 

Soriano .... 


326 

414 

29.774.*o87 

2,650,084 

Tacuareml>6 


281 

324 

26,116.4X89 

1,040.477 

Treinta y Tres 

• 

442 

603 



X 2,424.020 1 

686,859 


Total . . . 

11,711 

15,202 

321,067.7903 

39,101,421 


We are now in a position to deal with the statistics of mortgages, pro- 
perly so calkd, for the year 1915. We will keep carefully apart from each 
other the constitution and the extinction of mortgages, merely bringing 
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together the data refening to both for purposes of comparison. Tables 
in to IX show successively the number and value of the constitutions (Ta- 
ble ni) and the extinctions (Table IV) of mortgages, and the comparative 
importance of the various constitutions and extinctions (Table V) and their 
distribution among the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and individuals (VI). 
Table VII shows the very considerable variations in the rates of interest ask- 
ed. Finally Tables VIII and IX discover the terms for .which investments 
have been made. 

The data for 1915, interesting as they are in themselves, should not be 
considered in isolation. They are therefore brought together with data 
referring to earlier years in Tables X and XI. 


TabIvE III. — Mortgages, registered in 1915. 




Number 

1 Number 

Value 

Department 


ol 

of 




entries 

properties 

$ 

Montevideo . . . 


2,347 

2,883 

8.480,844 

Artigas 

. . . 

65 

84 

504,877 

Canelones 

• • 

317 

1 394 

627,955 

Cerro Eargo . . 


114 

1 ' 122 

488,428 

Colonia . . , , ^ . 


270 

353 

1,022,819 

Duraznf) .... 


208 

1 * '289 

1,283,282 

Flores ..... 


88 

I 112 

430.679 

Florida 


260 

1 34<^ 

1 

900.373 

Maldonado 


105 

*35 

214,219 

Minas 


268 

355 

893.932 

Paysandi^ 


*75 

, 257 

2.189.930 

Rio Negro * . . 

.... 

85 

lOI 

1,016,678 

Rivera 


*38 

1 239 

532,13* 

Rocha 


150 

187 1 

378.870 

Salto 


1 *35 

1 187 

1.056,763 

San J096 


343 

1 , 

982,218 

Soriano 


185 

1 242 

1 • 

1.273,778 

Tacuarembb .... 


*44 

1 182 

976.170 

Trdnta y Tres . . 


1 *24 

1 - ' 

{ 692,021 

Total . . . 

' 5,52* 

1 7.»33 

I 23,945,968 
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The reader will not fail to notice the considerable importance in this 
sphere of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay. Such importance is shown by 
Tables VI and X ; and we have thougli it necessary to devote entirely 
to this great bank Tables XII to XIX which aptly complete the figures we 
published in our issue of January 1917. Obviously it should be remembered 
that the data in Tables I to XII refer to the solar year while those in the 
eight last Tables, devoted to the activity of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay, 
refer to this establishment's business year which closes on 31 March. The 
reader will however soon discover that this difference of arrangement is 
no obstacle to obtaining an exact idea of the development of a movement 
which incessantly gathers solidity. 


Table IV. — Extinction of mortgages in 1915. 


Department 

Number 

of entries 

Numbci 

of 

properties 

Value 

1 

Montevideo 

2,234 

2,693 

8,823,908 

Artigas 

41 

55 

742,653 

Canelones 

180 

218 

410,610 

Cerro Largo ... ... 

61 

81 

354»782 

Colonia 

210 

243 

- 976,449 

Duraamo 

• 129 

177 

1,240.472 

Flores 

72 

87 

’ 552*358 

Florida 

214 

240 

829,484 

Maldonado 

64 

76 

229,565 

Minas 

228 

281 

779.730 

PaysandA 

, 99 

121 

' 788,680 

Rio Negro 

5 ^ 

70 

719,106 

Rivera 

76 

105 

1 237,709 

Rocha 

109 

138 

429,848 

Salto 

68 . 

101 

1 ^23,246 

San Jos6 

284 

324 

742.002 

Soriano 

129 

171 

993,361 

Tacuaretnbd 

77 

92 

342*745 

Treinta y Tres 

85 

97 

i 75M*8 

1 

Total . . . 

1 

1 4.4*0 

5,380 

1 20,X92,I26 
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Table V. — Number and value of mortgages constituted 
and number in 1915. 



1 CoustitutionB of^’mortgages 

Rxtinctlous of mortgages 

Value 

I 



* Value 

. Value 

1 

' Number 

! $ 

Number ^ 


I to 

100 

S 4 

3,235 

'27 

3,509 

101 » 

200 

157 

27,936 ' 

1x2 

20,507 

201 » 

300 

271 

76,698 

181 

51.079 

301 » 

400 

215 

« 2.354 

177 

67,987 

401 » 

500 

3^4 

188,422 

282 

139.264 

501 » 

600 

236 

138,864 

172 

101,414 

60 1 » 

700 

168 

115,038 

1 17 

80,348 

701 « 

800 

163 

127,813 

* I II 

87.748 

801 » 

900 


76,656 

51 

44.663 

901 » 

1,000 

491 

489,181 

443 

442.375 

1,001 » 

1,100 

69 

75.052 

34 

37.035 

I,lOl « 

1,200 

M 7 

175.334 

108 

129,168 

1 ,201 » 

1,300 

7 ^ 

100,402 

58 

74,666 

1,^01 * 

1,400 

50 > 

81,500 

32 

44.364 

1,401 > 

1,500 

306 

458,560 

226 

338,463 

1,501 » 

x,6oo 

71 

ii2,8q9 

56 

89,14a 

1,601 » 

1,700 

46 

77,626 

31 

62,354 

1,701 '> 

1,800 

50 

89.737 

46 

82,464 

i,8ot * 

1,900 

^7 

50,676 

27 

50,695 

i,goi » 

2,000 

370 

739,498 

311 

621,866 

2,001 s 

2,500 

247 

587.641 

241 

381,804 

2,501 » 

3,000 

342 

1.004,446 

254 

744,692 

3,001 » 

3.500 

i 3 <> 

460,552 

103 

350,886 

3,501 » 

4,000 

204 

804,458 

188 

742,787 

4,001 » 

4.500 

82 

361,660 

66 

291.628 

4 oOi » 

5,000 

165 

820,200 

147 1 

730,095 

5,0 

5,500 

37 

200,480 

31 

168,040 

5,501 ^ 

6,000 

III 

660,551 

123 

1 

735,103 

6,001 » 

6,500 1 

1 

166,776 

30 

194.335 

6,501 » 

i 

7,000 

' 74 

514,407 

66 

460,021 

7,001 » 

7,500 ! 

24 

178,434 

19 ; 

141.172 
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Tabee V. iCofUinutd) — Number and value of mortgages constUuted 
and number of extinctions in 1915 


Value 

% 

j Constitutioos mortgages 

1 Value 

Number j ^ 

1 

1 Bxtincbons of mortgages 

1 „ Value 

' Number ^ 

7,501 

a 

8,000 

75 

597,966 

1 

1 68 

542,846 

8,001 


8,500 

20 

168,055 

1 

100 2Q0 

8 , 5 °i 


9,000 

40 

359,098 

31 

277 305 

9,001 


9.500 

10 

93,022 

7 

65,661 

9.501 


10,000 

73 

729,655 

77 

768 867 

10,001 


11,000 

20 

3*4 256 

21 

227,821 

1 1,001 


12,000 

44 

522,761 

43 

513.4^9 

12 001 


13.000 ^ 

18 

229,670 

15 

* 9 * 594 

13,001 


14,000 

25 

347 109 

»4 

333.752 

14,001 


15.000 

46 

686 358 

30 

448 594 

15.001 


20 000 

88 

I 6x1 409 

68 

I .44,849 

20.001 


23,000 

46 

*.085,441 

35 

835,165 

25,001 


30,000 

28 

793.494 

24 

685,900 

30,001 


35.000 

23 

768,884 

7 

233 302 

35 ,o<^* 


40,000 

20 

m 254 

12 

470318 

40 001 


45,000 

5 

218,588 

7 

304 000 

45.001 


50,000 


684,263 

17 

841.300 

50,001 


60,000 

7 

390,000 

9 

1 

526,000 

60, OCX 


70,000 

5 

1 326 747 

1 

5 1 

331.349 

70,001 


80 000 

9 

1 682,742 , 

1 

^ 1 

75 000 

80,001 


90,000 

' 5 

1 428,091 

4 j 

345,879 

90,001 


100,000 

4 

400,000 

10 

995 *44 

100,001 


120,000 

1 

106,747 

2 

222,000 

120,001 


140,000 

3 

372,600 

3 

388,000 

140,001 


160,000 

I 

145,091 

6 

930 000 

1 60,001 


180,000 

I 

175,000 ( 

— 1 

— 

180,001 


200,000 j 

3 

596,608 j 

— 

— 

200,001 


300,000 

3 

434,038 

I 

2lo,0OO 

300,001 


400,000 

— 

— 

I 

385,000 

Ad<l 

. . 

*48 

860 140 

— 

— 


Total ... 

S ,769 

43,945.968 

4.410 

30,192,136 
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Tabee VI. — Distribution among the different mortgagees of the 
mortgages constituted and withdrawn. 





Constitutions of mortgages 

1 Extinctions of mortgages 




Mortg^e 



Mortgage 






Bank 

of 

Particulars 

Total 

Bank 

of 

Particulars 

Total 




Uruguay 



Uruguay 






Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

100 > 

1 

1,000 

62 

2 >i 43 

^ 2.205 

43 

1.630 

1,673 

1,001 » 


3.000 

88 

1,135 

1,223 

40 

889 

929 

3,001 » 


5,000 

i «5 

i#o5i 

1,176 

66 

*933 

999 

5,001 » 

n 

10,000 

82 

408 

490 

43 

421 

464 

10,001 » 

» 

30,000 

55 

195 

250 

17 

184 

201 

30,001 ' 

» 

30,000 

19 

55 

74 

6 

53 

59 

30,001 » 

n 

50,000 

i 

47 

62 ^ 

7 


43 

50,001 » 

» 

70,000 

1 3 


12 

I 

13 

1 

70,001 » 

• 

100,000 

8 

' 

i 

2 


15 

100,001 » 

r 

0,000 

' 3 

* 

4 

' — 

5 

5 

140,001 » 

» 

200,000 

3 

2 

5 

— 

6 

6 

300,001 » 


400,000 

1 

, I 

2 

— 

2 

2 

400.001 y 

iiias, . . . 

— 

1 ““ 

1 

— 

, — 

I 

Total 

464 

1 5/>57 

5.521 

225 

! 4,185 

4,410 



_ 



_ _ 

_ 


' — 
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Tabu VII. — Mortgages constUuted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed. Rate and amount of interest. 






-r__ — - 

- 



-“-2" 

Rate of 

interest 

% 

Number 

ot 

mort- 

gages 

Capital 

% 

Amount 

Of 

interest 

• 

Rate of 

interest 

% 

Number 

of 

mort- 

gages 

CapitsJ 

$ 

_ _ _ 

Amount 

of 

interesf 

% 

I.OO 

I 

2,000 

20.00 

4.80 

I 

1,000 

4.S00 

1.73 

I 

130 

2.25 

5.00 

29 

306,177 

15,30 883 

2.00 

2 

13,200 

264 .OQ 

5 t8 

X 

463 

23.98 

2.11 

I 

1,700 

35-«7 

5.33 

I 1 

i»ooo 

53.39 

2.80 

S 

1,500 

42,00 

5.40 

* i 

200 

10.88 

3*00 

2 

3.000 

90.00 

550 

2 

3,550 

» 95 J »5 

3-90 

3 

800 

31.20 

5.60 

I 

i, 50 oi 

84.00 

4.00 

5 

50,659 

2,026.36 

5.65 

I 

1,060 

5949 

4.61 

X 

10400 

479.44 

5-75 

1 

31,000 

1, 782.30 

4.92 

I 

2,920 

* 34-90 

6.00 

35a 

*,390,417 

143,425.0* 
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Tabue VII {continued). — Mortgagee constituted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed, rate and amount of interest 


lute 

Number 


Amount 

iHterest 

of xuort* 

Capital 

of 

interest 

% 

gages 

1 

I 1 

6.09 

I 

1.978 

120,46 

6.25 

I 

400 

25,00 

6.36 

I 

6,600 

419.76 

6.50 

*8 

62,005 

4,030.32 

651 

I 

U 750 

113.9a 

6.52 


1,300 

84.76 

6.54 

I 

600 

3924 

6.53 

I 

500 

32.75 

6 60 

I 

350 

23.10 

6.62 

I 

400 

26.48 1 

6.63 

I 

120 

7.96^ 

6.66 

1 

6,000 

399.60 

6.68 

I 

250 

16.70 

6.69 

I 

650 

43-48 

6.70 

4 

2,900 

194.30 

6.71 

I 

500 

33-33 

6 72 

1 I 

300 

20.l6j 

6.73 

I 

1 

300 

20.19 

6.74 

1 

I 

400 

{ 26.96 

6.76 

1 3 

1 1,100 

1 74-36 

6.78 


1 250 

16.95 

6.79 

I, j 

1 150 

X0.I8 

^.«5 1 

. I 

: ^ ^ 

1.350 

92-47 

6.86 

‘ I 

1 2,500 

1 171-50 

6.88 

i 

I 

300 

1 20.64 

6.95 i 

2 

1,000 

69.50 

6.96 

i 

' 1 

300 

20.88 

7.00 

315 

4.464,535 

312,517-45 

7.06 1 

I . I i 

800 

56.48 

7.11 

I 

500 

35-55 

7.13 

I 

1 1 

, 800 

57.04 

7.17 

I 

1,500 

107.55 

7*20 

22 

4 a »495 

3,059-64 

7.21 

I 

1 550 

39.65 

7 f 2 1 

3 

5,600 

404.32 


Kate 

of interest 

% 

Number 
of mort'j 
gages 

1 

1 i 

1 

CapiUl 

__ t 

Amount 

of 

interest 

$ 

1 

7-23 i 

I 

530 

38.32 

725 

I 

1 0^000 

725.00 

7*30 1 

I 

1,200 

87.6o 

7-34 

1 

400 

29.36 

750 

I 

28 

187,200 

14,040.00 

752 1 

1 

2,300 

172.96 

7.66 

I 

600 

45-96 

7-73 , 

I 

2.000 

1 154-60 

7.75 j 

I 

650 

j 50.37 

7 80 1 

1 3 

5.3001 

413.40 

796 

I 

3.767 

1 299.85 

8.00 

' 453 

2,292,320 

183,385.60 

8.10 

I 

4,000 

324-00 

8.12 

I 

6,500 

j 527-80 

8.16 

2 

2,100 

171.36 

8 18 

! ' 

5,000 

409.00 

8 20 

1 2 

5,660 

464-12 

8.25 

4 

77,100 

1 6,360.75 

8.33 

1 I 

1,000 

83.30 

8.36 

I 1 

300 

25 08 

8.40 

, 53 

92,800 

^ 7 . 795-20 

8.50 

1 84 

1 686,954 

1 58,391.09 

8,52 

1 1 

3.000 

' 255.60 

8.57 

2 

2,800 

' 239 96 

8.60 

1 I 

2.050 

176.30 

8.64 

' 1 

’ 5,000 

432.00 

8.72 

1 2 

2,200 

191.84 

8.75 

1 4 

88,100 

7,708.75 

8.78 

1 

1 ^ 

1 8,200 

719.96 

&.80 

2 

, 4.500 

' 396.00 

8.82 

I 

1,700 

, 149.94 

9.00 

888 

4,671,696 

420,452.64 

9.10 

I 

2,500 

227.50 

9.20 

I 

1,500 

138.00 

9.«3 

3 

3.900 

1 339.97 

i 
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Tabee VII (coniinutd). — Mortgages constituted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed, rate and amount of interest. 


Rate 

Numbei 


Amount j. 

Rate 1 

Number 

i 

Amount 

5{ iutcrest of xnort- 

Capital 

of 

interest 

of interest of mort-* 

Capital 

of 

interest 

% 

gages 



% 1 

gages 





1 

1 


1 

1 

% 

1 

9.25 , 

5 

73 r 3 oo 

6,780.25' 

11.65 

I 

309 

35-99 

9.33 ' 

I 

3,600 

335 - 88 j 

12.00 

1,600 

2,025,484 

243,058.08 

936 

2 

4,100 

383 - 76 '| 

12.02 

1 

1,500 

180.30 

g.40 

I 

3 , 7 ^'''^ 

347 80 

12.50 

1 

200 

25.00 

9.48 1 

I 

1,900 

180 12 

13.00 

I 

300 

39.00 

9-50 

43 

285,620 

^7,133 90 

13-40 

I 

' 800 

107.20 

Q.60 

140 

405.897 

19,766.09 

13.50 

2 

650 

, 87.75 

9.70 

2 

1,900 

184.30 

14.08 

1 

1,000 

50.80 

9.74 

I 

3,700 

360.38 

14.40 

8 

8.575 

1, 234-80 

9.75 

1 

800 

78.00 

*4.56 

1 

412 

59.99 

g.8i 

I 

550 

53-95 

15 00 

6 

6,700 

1,005.00 

9.90 

I 

412 

40 79 

1 6 00 

1 

150 

24 00 

10.00 

639 

2 , 304 i 355 t 

230,435-50 

17.14 

3 

2,100 

359-94 

10,02 

1 

2,000 

200 40 

18 00 

18 

11,188 

2,013,84 

T0.08 

^ 1 

500 

50 - 40 | 

20.00 

3 

1,658 

331-60 

10. 10 

I 

700 

70.70 

20 40 

I 

1,000 

204.00 

10.20 

15 1 

33,900 

3.457 80' 

1 20.80 

I 

2,500 

520.00 

10.28 1 

I 

3.500 

359.80 

24 00 

8 

2,350 

564-00 

10,29 1 

I 

1,400 

144.06, 

1 3*.68 

I 

550 

174.24 

10.34 

1 

5 ^^o 

59.97' 

1 36.00 

2 

• 550 

198.00 

10 40 

4 

18,000 

1,872.001 

60,00 

i| 

600 

360.00 

10.50 1 

3 

3,2001 

336.00 


1 



10.80 j 

1 

145.225 

i 

15,684.30 

Aggrt-gilt. . 

216 

565,484 


10.90 1 

11.00 

T 

1 

2 , 200 j 

*36.394 

239.80 

Without inte- 
rest .... 

281 

*.584.458 



42 i 

15,003.34 



11.04 

2 * 

1,000 

110.40 


1 

1 

1 


ir.07 1 

I 1 

650 

71-95 

1 

5.521123,085,828 

*.767.473-24 

11.14 ' 

I 

1 

i,400| 

155-96 

1 

Add 

— 

860,140 



1X.32 1 

2 j 

1 

1 74 * 

83.99 




11.40 1 


2.850 

324 90 

' 




11.48 

I * 

4 . 7 <»i 

1 

539.56 

j 


23.945.968 
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Tabi^b VIII — Term of mortg&ge tnmsimenis 
made m 1915. 



j Number 



Number 


Jteim 

! 

Value 

Term 

of 

Value 


mortgages 



mortgages 




$ 

* 

- 

— ^ 

I year 

1.433 

3,004.138 

8 mouths 

2 

600 

2 years 

1 569 

5.II5 407 

9 

5 

12 533 

3 

787 

3.475.800 

10 V 

2 

1,316 

4 ^ . 

409 

i» 7 «> 5 , 7 o 6 

15 

1 4 

13 945 

5 

369 

1.35I4O34 

18 . 

47 

67,682 

6 » 

60 

439864 

30 

9 

26,461 

7 

xo 

28 042 

32 

I 

2 503 

8 » 1 

10 

181 089 

42 « 

3 

i >550 

9 » 

40 

III 41X 

45 

I 

2 040 

zo > 

68 

2 * 0*355 

54 - 

1 

15,000 

12 

I 

X 000 

78 » 

I 

7 200 

13 . 

I 

6i|8oo 

80 » 

I 

802 

15 * 

8 

43.250 

Umletei mined 



30 » 

J 5 I 9 

5*^1.567 

[ t>tl lOfl 

109 

700 685 

1 month 

2 

3,400 




2 » 

I 

i ,»54 

Total 

5 . 52 t 

23 085,828 

3 » 

4 

11.424 



4 " 

t 

836 

Add 


860,140 

5 


I 012 




t » 

28 

176,888 




7 

2 

71634 



23.945.968 
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Tabes IX. — Extinction of mortgages in 1915. 



Montevideo 

other departments 


Total 

Year of entry 








Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

— 

- 

s 


s 


s 

1874 

— 

— 

1 

2,000.00 

I 

2,000.00 

1885 



I 

1,000.00 

1 

1,000.00 

1886 


2,400.00 

— 

— 

I 

2,400.00 

1887 

I 

1,500.00 

— 

— 

I 

1,500.00 

1889 

2 

30,300.00 

— 

— 

2 

30,300.00 

I S90 

* 

1,410.74 

— 

•— 

1 

1,410.74 

1891 

2 

2,600.00 

2 

8,770.87 

4 

11,370.87 

1892 

3 

12,300.00 

I 

9,000.00 

4 

21,300.00 

1893 


600.00 

4 

32,118.00 

5 

32,718.00 

1894 , • * 



I 

3I4 00 

I 

3 i 4 <x^ 

1896 

5 

I3»900.oo 

2 

20.500,00 

7 

34,400.00 

1897 

4 

5,000.00 

— 


4 

5,000,00 

1898 , . 

2 

3,200.00 

5 

34,650.00 

7 

37.850.00 

1899 

2 

2,600.00 

* 3 

26,00.00 

5 

1 5,200.00 

1900 

5 

5 , 373-00 

2 

1 

14,700.00 

^ 7 

20,073^00 

1901 


^ 7,400.00 

> 8 

13,450.00 

I 

! 12 

20,850.00 

1902 

5 

1 6,575.57 

! 4 

18,670.00 

9 

25*245.57 

1903 

5 

11,750.00 

1 9 

51,300.00 

1 ! 

14 

63,050.00 

1904 1 

7 

1 8,000.00 1 

5 

18,800,00 

12 

26,800.00 

1905 1 

23 

91,548.89 

14 

135*610.00 

37 

227,194.89 

1906 

j 

19 

70,600.00 i 

31 

135,237-00 

50 

205,837.00 

1907 1 

30 

77,84050 

18 

185,500.00 

48 

363.340-50 

1908 

31 

372,248.12 1 

56 

301,853.50 

87 

674,101.62 

1909 

76 

198,008.64 1 

1 84 

338,258.62 

r6o 

536,267.26 

1910 , 

159 

890,290.84 

172 

1,070,709.01 

331 

1,960,999.85 

1911 

242 

897,669.60 

252 

1,615,694.61 

494 

2,513*364.23 

1912 

351 

1,426,674.25 

408 

2,414,602.31 

759 

3,841,276.56 

1913 

570 

2,102,946.96 

537 

2,497,406.25 

M 

W 

0 

-4 

4*600,353.21 

1914 

531 

1,973*255.27 

461 

2,106,811.66 

992 

4,080,066.93 

1915 

152 

607,8^9.06 

95 

338.663.00 

247 

946,542.06 

Total . . . 

2,234 

8,823,907.46 j 

2,176 

11,368,218.83 

4,410 

20,192,126.29 
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(i) This valtic is for the second half of 1887. — {z} From 1910 onwards the data do not include prorogations, substitutions, guarantees and mortgages on 
^ips. Increases are taken into account onl}' io so fax as their \alue is concerned. — (3) The figures exclude current accounts, guarantees, renewals of guarantees, 
mortgages on ships, cessions, constructions, reductions and, entries, life rents, substitutions, transcriptions and mortgage bonds. 
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Tabee XII. — Mortgage loans granted by the Bank of Uruguay 
• from 31 March 1911 to 31 March 1916. 






Value 
of security 

Ix>ans granted 

% 

— 

-■ 

- 

~ — 

$ 

1 ' 

" - 

In 

force on 31 

March. . 


24,048,291.70 

11,992,905.91 

49.87 

a 

n a a 



35»742.634.52 

17,782,085,43 

49.75 

a 

») a a 


*913 

— 

35,227,753.57 

— - 

a 

a a a 


19*4 

63,644»354-63 

29,356.442.t5 

46.12 

f 

a a a 


1915 

69.479»46 o .93 

31,361,725.13 

45.13 

a 

a a a 



77,057,465.08 

34,X45.2X3.09 

44.31 


Tabue XIII. — Loans granted by the Bank of Uruguay in mortgage 
titles as shown by the balance-sheet 0/31 March 1916. 


Mortgage*^ 


Urban mortgages, series E 

Rural » » > 

Urban and rural moitgages, series E . . 

Urban mortgages, series F ......... . 

Rural » » • 

Urban and rural mortgagee, series F. . . 

Urban mortgages, series G I 

Rural » » • 1 

Urban and rural mortgages, series G . . | 

Urban mortgages, series H ' 

Rural * » » I 

Urban and rural mortgages, series H . . ' 

Urban mortgages, series I I 

Rural • » * I 

Urban and rural mortgages, series I . . ^ 

Urban mortgages, series J . ' 

Rural » » » I 

Urban and rural mortgages, series j . . | 

Urban mortgages, scries K ! 

Rural » » • I 

Urban and rural mortgages, series K . . | 

Urban mortgages, series U ' 

Rural • > » 

Urban and rural mortgages, series U . . 

Urban mortgages, series M 

Rural » » » 

Urban and rural mortgages, series M . . 

Urban mortgages, series N 

Rural > • » 

Urban and rural mortgages, series N . . 

Urban mortgages, series O 

Rural » t » j 

Urban and rural mort^ges, series O . . j 

Urban mortgages, series P 

Rural » a a 

Urban and rural mortgages, series P . , 

Urban mortgages, series Q 

Rural a a 

Urban and rural mortgages, series Q . . 


Value 

of secuiitv 

I.oans granted 

% 

$ 

% 

— 

1,984,239-38 

1,385,853.22 

3,370,092.60 

751,298.40 

607,563.38 

1,358,861.98 

37.86 

43.84 

40.32 

I, *20,377.14 
1,840,901.47 
2,961, 278.61 

508,376.61 

937,2X2.12 

*,445,588.73 

45.38 

50.91 

48.8a 

1,221,946.61 
*,995,365.27 
3,217,31 *.88 

543,360.48 

*,*24,773-83 

1,668,134.31 

44.47 

56.37 

51.85 

2,105,420.74 

1,683,181.63 

3,788,602.37 

962,123.07 

840,641.97 

1,802,765,94 

45.70 

49.94 

47.58 

*,507,5*0.26 

*,938,923.09 

3,446,453.35 

737.335.15 

1,024,117.70 

1,761,452.85 

48.92 

52.82 

5 *.ii 

1,915,862.34 

3,002,756.12 

4,918,618.66 

833,489.68 

i, 5 * 7 , 674 a 36 

2 , 35 *.* 64.04 

43.50 

50.54 

47.80 

*,576,040.61 

2,251,5^,81 

3.827,639.42 

774,271.20 

1,199,895.80 

*, 974 , 167.00 

49.13 

53.29 

5**58 

1,682,464.08 

3,113,838.78 

4,796,502.86 

797 , 58 ’ 3.86 

*,647,659.06 

2,445*242.92 

47 ^* 

32.9* 

50.98 

2,610,444.76 

7,433,952.00 

10,044.396.76 

i.ix 3 . 79*.69 

3 , 055 .* 59.*7 

4,168,950.86 

42.67 

4X.10 

41.51 

4,984, *34.34 

4,899.569.30 

7,883,723.64 

2,167,257.50 

2 . 054 , 739 - 4 * 

4,221,996.91 

43.48 

4*.94 

42.72 

4,596,876.33 
6,253,9*4.66 
10,850,791.01 1 

1,971.481.98 

2,420,378,38 

4,391,860.56 

42.89 

38.70 

40.48 

4,015,981.84 

7,328,665.40 

**,344,647.24 

1,6601962.15 
3,129,780.87 - 

4 » 790 , 743'02 

4*36 

42 . 7 * 

42,23 

1,416,400.33 

2,890,554.22 

4,306,95455 

521,992.74 

1,2X0,800.00 

1,732,792.74 

36.83 

41.89 

40.23 



Table XIV. — Assets of the Mortgage Bank of Utvguav 19 8 to i(r ^6 {on 31 March of each yea^) 
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Table X\ IT Profit and Loss Account Oj Mortgage Bank of Uruguay, from to iqid 
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Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


SPAIN. 


THK PROBLEM OF PROVISIONING AND THE POLICY 
WITH RK(;AR1) to the food SUPPLY 

SOURCJiS ' 

roifxiCA NACIONAL DE suBsisiENCTAs Aptintcs por el Coudf de ColomM, Comisario General 
I Crcacidn y oiientacioneb de la Comisarid — II Organizacidn y estadisticas — III. GrA- 
licos ' — Comi^arla General de Aha stecimiciito<? [National AltmerA ary Polcy Notes of 
Count (It Colombi, (knual Commissioner — I Farmation and Direction oftheCommis- 
saiuC — 1 1 Organization and "^lafisfKs — • III Graphs — General Commissariat of the 
food Ma<lri(l October 1917 

hi YRidATfVA A LAS suusis TFNCIAS [Law astothe Food Sapplv) Gacet a de Madrid, No, 320. 
ATiidiid, J <) Novenihti 1910 

k» \1 DreUETO tRI'AMK) TINV JtTNTV CKNIRAI. DE STTBSISTENCIAS Y UN COMIT^I EjCCUTIVO 
{Royil D crcc forming a (antral Food Supply Commitite and an Executiie ( ommittn), Oa- 
ttta de \Li(liid, No Madrid, 15 Novenibei 1916 

Rr VL I)I CRKIO M>UOBANDO, CUN CARiClTR PROVISIONAL, I:L REGLAMEN'IO TARA LA I JLCU- 
t foN UL L\ LEY LtAMADA DE SuBsiSi’ENCiAS [Roval Decree ptoviswnally approving flu 
Rule 5 joi the 1 ppltc \h on of the Law as to the Food Supply) Gaccta de Madrid , No ^ lo M,i- 
diid, November 191b 

Kl \h ORDEN DI'SRONIENDO SE CONSTIIUYA UNA COMISi6n ESPECIAL DE AB \bTECIMD:NTO [Ro- 
MU orders providing for the constitution of a special provisioning committee). Gaceta de 
Midnd, No, 38 Marlinl, 7 Februaiv J917 

Jyi YLi \M'\DA Di AUTORizvCiONES [Law tailed Authorization Law) Gaceta de Madrid, No 62 
Mad lid, 3 March 191 7 

Rl VL ORD],N UELATIVO A LA OROANIZACldN DE UN COMIt6 DE XRANSPORTES POR FERROCARRIL 
[Royal Order as to the Organization of a Railway Transport Committee), Gaceta de Madrid, 
No. 117 Madrid, 27 Apiil 1917 

Rl AL OrDPN DICTANDO RDGLAS ENCAMINADAS a QUE el SUMINISTRO de CARB6n a LOS GRAN' 
DES CENTROS DP CONSUMO TENGA LUGAR DE MODO REGULAR Y CONTINUO [Royal Order pV'f 
VI d I ng for the Regtvlar and Continuou s Supply of Coal to the Great Consumt ng Centres) , Gaceta 
de Madiid, No 117 Madrid, 27 April 1917 

Rial Decreto Reorganizando defevitivamcnte en la forma ^que se publica la Comi- 
sroN PRorncTORA de la producci6n nacional [Royal Decree definitely reorganizing the 
Committee foi iht Proteition of National Prodaetton). Gaceta de Madrid, No, i ^6. Midiid, 
16 May 1917 

Rl alDecreto disol viendo la Junta Central deSubsistencias yelComitl fjecutivo de 
LA MISMA [Royal Decree Dissolving the Central Food Supply ConmtUee and its Executive 
Committee) Gaceta de Madrid, No 121 Madrid, i May 1917. f 

Rial Ordencreandoenla DtRKCcidNDE Aoricultura Minas y M ontes un Comity tn- 
FORMATivo DL PRODUCCIONES AORtcOLAS (Ray*/ Order constituting a Commit^ic of hifoima 
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ation on a^imltural Production for the Direction of Agrtcuiture Mining und Forestrv), 
Gaceta de Madrid, No. 227 Madrid, 15 August 1917 

Real BECRSTO CR£\m>0 UISTA COHISARfA GENERAL DB ABASTECXSIIENTOS BNCARGADA Z>B 
ATENDER AL ABASTECIMIENTO Y BISTRIBtTCldN INTERTORES BE SUBSTANCIAS ALIMENTIClAS 
ASi COMO A LA GOMPRA BE TRIGOS EN EL BXTRANJERO Y LA REGTJLACldN BE PRBCIOS Y BES- 
TRICC16N DEL CONSUMO {Royal Decree conUtiuttng a General Cofnmtssariat for Provtston- 
ing charged to provide for the Supply and Distribution of the Domestic Food Supply ^ the Pur- 
chase abroad of Cereals^ the Regulation of Prices and the Restriction of Consumption)^ Gactia 
de Madrid, No 277 Madrid 4 October 1917. 

Real Decri to ampliando en tres millones be pesetas como mAximbm el crAbito con- 
CBDIDO RELATIVO A ANTICIP 03 REINTEORABLES A LOS AGRICULTORES {Royal DccrCC increas- 
ing to Three Mul^'^n Pesetas the Maximum Credit granted to allow Repayable Advance;^ to 
he made to Farmers) Gaceta de Madrid, No 355 Madrid, 21 December 1917 

Real Orden pijanbo el precio mAximo be venta del trigo be la harina y del pan 
{Royal Order fixing maximum Prices for Corn, Flour and Bread) Gaceta de Madrid 
Madrid, 8 March 1918 

Real Ordlnpijando el PRECjo maximode VENTAS BELARR02 SIN cascAra {Roval Order 
fixing a Maximum Price for Cleaned Ric€\, Gaceta de Madrid , Madrid , 9 March 1918 

Real Decreto dispomeedo que el Comisario general be Abastecimiento ejfrza, por 
PELEGACi6n del GoBIERNO, CUANTAS FACULTADES CONFIERE a ESTE la ley be II BE 
NOVIEMBRE DE 1 91 6 A FIN DE ATENDER AL ABASTECIMIENTO Y D 1 STRIBUCI 6 n DE SDBSTAN- 
ciAS V MVTERiAS iNDispENSABi ES PARA I A VIDA econ6mica DEL paIs {Decree providing 
that the General Commissioner of Provisioning shall exercise, as delegated by tho Governmint, 
all powers confer) t^d of him by the law ojii November 1916 and thus provide for the supply 
and distribution of goods and material indt spendable to the economic life of the country) Ma- 
drid, 30 March, i 918 

Real ORDER costituylndo un Comit6 titulado Fkderacion arrocera {Royal order consti- 
tuting a Committee to be calU d the Federation for Rice C iHtivaU on) Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 
I March 1918 

Ri AL Decreto dispo viendo quede afecia la totalidad di la Marina mercante espaHola 

PARA LA REALIZACldN DEL TrAfICO MARItIMO EN EL TRANSPORTS DE AQOELLAS MATERIAS 
CUYA IMPORTAC16N, circuiaci6n, o exportaci6n juzguf eu Gobierno indispensables 
PARA LA ECO NO Mf A NACIONi^L EN LAS ACTUALES ciRCUNSTANciAS {Royal Decree provid- 
ing that the whoh Spanish MerchaH Navy shall be enployed to transport goods of wh^ch the 
governmmt judges the importation, circulation or exportation to be at the present time indi- 
spensable to the national economv)^ Gaceta de Madrid, No 152 Madrid, i June 1918 


§ I Introduction 

Does the food supply constitute a problem in Spain ? This is the ques- 
tion asked by the provisioning commissariat towards the end of its recent 
report. If ", the report continues, " some other European countries were 
to examine our present position and compare it with their own they would 
doubtless state that this problem did not exist for us. They would add that 
Spain IS a privileged country, the only country which has in these years 
of universal horror and privation enjoyed an enviable domestic prosperity. 
They would say that in Spain oil is plentiful as are rice, beans, lentils, po- 
tatoes, rye, fruit, fresh vegetables and fruit, that the supply of com is 
sufficient, and that the substances of which, like coal, mianure and cotton. 
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there is a lack at home have been obtained in foreign markets in quanti- 
ties which not only cover the deficit but are also more than sufficient to 
meet the need* All this would be no more then a repetition of what has 
been said hitherto, that it is not the food supply but rather the matter of 
State interference therewith which constitutes a problem in Spain 

The provisioning commissariat maintains on the other hand that the 
problem exists and even is somewhat acute. It arises not out of a deficient 
domestic production but out of difficult and insufficient means of transport, 
fraudulent abuses, and a disorganization of the country's markets. These 
factors produce exaggerated changes in prices from which the least well-to- 
do classes sufier most. It may be said, in fine, that the problem is one of 
distribution rather than of production. Such being the state of affairs, 
Spanish producers realize profits at the expense of consumers and the ba- 
lance of economic and social life is severaly strained in consequence. If 
this threat exists, and if day by day it is becoming clearer and more 
urgent, it must be acknowledged that Spain has indeed, connected with 
her food supply, a grave problem resultant on the abnormal circumstances 
which are due to the war. 

No discussion of this subject could confirm the existence of this vast 
problem and give its measure better than exact statistics. Unfoitunatcly an 
/examination of Spanish statistics does not yield all the ekments necessary 
to a study of the problem The data as to the country's consumption, 
which would give us material for the needed comparison, are often entirely 
lacking. They do not exist for all products and sometimes they even 
include discrepancies. 

However the statistics yield the elements necessary to forming an 
idea, near enough to the truth, of the country's situation, and thus they 
allow an adequate estimate to be made of the legislative provisions which 
have been found advisable and which cover, when taken together, all the 
national policy of Spain in the matter of the food supply. 


§ 2. The chief causes of the problem. 

If we had statistical data as to the consumption of articles of the first 
necessity in Spain, we would need only to compare them with those as to 
the available stocks in order to determine if there has been provision for 
the needs of the country, and, if not, the extent of the deficit in the supply. 
In default of such statistics we must utilize otlier data and thus reach 
indirectly, although of course only approximately, our desired end. 

To prove the abnormal state of the market for articles of primary 
necessity, it is enough to give some official half-yearly statistics as to their 
price which extend from October 1914 to March IQ17, and for the sake of 
greater clearness to compare these with average prices from 1910 to 1914. 
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Tabu I — Pnce of Some Arholes of Primary Necessity before 
and since the Otdhreak of War {in pesetas) 


Artu U 


Average 
from 1909 
to 19x4 

Average 
from 1 
October 19141 
to March 19x5 

Average 

from 

April 19x5 
to Sept 1915 

Average 

from 

October 19x5 
to March 19x6 , 

Average 

from 

April 19x6 
to Sept 1916 

Average 

from 

October 1916 
to March 1917 

priniafj lJe<esblt^ 

Price 

no 


Price 

1 

Price 

no 


p„„ Index 

no 

Corn bread . 

kilog 

0^7 roo 0 

0 44 XiS.9 

q 44 ixi ’9 

0. |6 1243 

0 121,6 

o.45|X2jr 6 

Beef . . 


I 84 ZOO 0 

2 10 ZI4 1 

2 oSj/jr^.o 

2 \ 7 ZZ7,9 

2 26' T22 8 

2 19 r J 5 3 

Mutton 


T 6z TOO Oj 

1 941x29.7 

1 93 \z 29 i 

2.01 Z24 0 

T 93 7 79 I 

2 24IXJ8.2 

Potato( s . 

» 

< .15 TOO 0 

0 21 140 0 

0.1 8^20 0 

0 19^126 6 

0 1 8 Z20,o 

0 20 133 3 

Peas . 


( 8t J 00 o! 

0.96 ztS 5^ 

0.91 JT2 3 

I 2 ^25.9 

0 93 ZZ4 8 

0 89 zog,8 

Ricc . 


0 58 zoo 0 

0 65 Z12 0 

0 66 Z13 7 

0 69 1 18,9 

0 66 113,7 

06 jjs s 

Wmc 

htrt 

037 zoo.n 

0 39 10^)4 

0.30 zo5,4 

0 47 J27 0 

< 52 ^40 5 

0.45 Z 2 r 6 

Milk . 

> 

0, jO joo 0 

0 44 Jio 0 

0.43 107 5 

045 1125 

>4-) 7 X 2 5 

0 46 Z15 0 

Oil 

» 

141 100,0 

1 24 87,9 

1,25 88 b 

T 26 Hg j 

13^ 96 9 

139 gS-s 

Sugar 

Mou 

» 1 8 roo 0 

1 01 85 5 

I 08 91 5 

T.2 \ ro5 0 

1 31 1 7 j 0 

1 ^0 no 2 


clo/t 1 

13 JOO 0 

I 42 log 2 

I 69IJJ0 0 

1 ^3 TZO 0 

I 69 Z'JO 0 

1 7A 7 3-^8 

G n }itl hut 

\ 

zoo 0 

T IT 0 

1109 

ZZ6.3 

nS 4 

121 z 


The data in Table I show that there has been, in general, a constant 
increase in the price of the aiticles of primary necessity to which they refer, 
and that at the end of the period considered this increase had reached a 
maximum, as shown hy the index numbers, of 140.5 in the case of wine 
and 135.3 in that of beef, these numbers being relative to the number 100 
which is made equivalent to the average price in the five years, 1908 to 
1914, immediately before the war. 

This constant and rapid rise in prices, which reached in only thirty 
months an average of 21 per cent., shows clearly that the market is losing 
its equilibrium, persistently if not increasingly. In view of the nature of 
the goods concerned this lack of balance, which resolves itself econcmically 
into an excess of demand over supply, can be presumed to be due to one of 
the following principal causes : i) an insuflB.ciency of national production ; 
2) an alteration of the conditions of foreign trade ; 3) a defective distribu- 
tion in the home country of articles of consumption ; 4) engrossment on 
the part of individuals or local institutions ; 5) an increase in the cost of 
production and transport. 

We will see which of these causes correspond with the available data.s 
Table II gives the official data for 19141 1915 and X916 as to the nation* 
production of almost all the products occurring in Table I. We compare 
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them with the data as to the corresponding average production from 1910 
to 1914. 


Tabi,f n. ProdnUton in Spam of Certain Articles of Primary Ncuessity 

in quintal s 


~ 







— ~ 


Articles 

of 

1 

1 Average X9io>X4 

1914 


1915 


1916 


primary 

necea8l^y 

1 

Production 

Index 

No 

Production 

Index 

No 

Production ' 

Index 

No. 

Production * 

Index 

No. 

Corn . . 

33 . 977-086 

100,0 31,594.489 

93-0 37,911.028 

rii,6 41,457.516 

122.8 

Rye . 

6,463 462 

100,0 

6.083.570 

94.1 

6,630.303 

102.6 

7,310.908' 

11 3.1 

Raile\ . 

15.856-503 

100,0 

15.735448 

99.2 18,019,682 

ji$ 6 18,912 4181 

1 ^ 9-3 

Oats 

4.135988 

100,0 

4,532.620 

109,6 

5,303.166 

729.7 

4,668 551 

ii2.g 

Rice . . 

1,980.083 

100.0 

2,475 820 

1250 

2,351-610 

jz8,8\ 

2,417-076; 

122,1 

Mar/c . 

6,941 168 

100.0 

7,702.929 

ITI.O 

7,390.811 

106.5 

7,275.468' 

T04 8 

Potatoes 

27,456 228 

100 0 

20,862 705 

y6.o 

— 

- 


- 

Peas . . . 

896.952 

100.0 

952.220 

106.2 

1,048 81 ^ 

ri6.g 

1,305 124 


\\ in< . 

15.153 735 

100 0 

16,167 

io6,y 

8,789.980 

58.0 23,39(>.o67 

1^4.4 

Oil. . 

2, 132 ()6<) 

700.0 

2, <77 649 

97-7 

1,362 60(3 

67.9 

2 ,( 62.0( 0 

96.7 

(n Hi) ill In 









d( \ Ao 

100,0 


101 iV 


102 


121 2 



These data would not by themselves account for the general increase 
of prices shown in Table I. Not only does the increased production of most 
products largely compensate for the defective production of others in 1914 
and 1915, so that the general index mumbers of production m those years 
are 101,8 and 102.4, respectively, as compared to the average for the period 
from 1910 to 1914, There is the further fact that the index number of 
the production of all these articles except oil in 1916 varies from the mini- 
mum of 104.8, which refers to maize, to the maximum of 154.4, which re- 
fers to wine, while the index number referring to the article of which the 
production was defective is no lower than 96 7 The conclusion is that the 
lack of balance which we are studying should not be attributed only to 
insufficient production. 

The data referring to foreign trade which appear in Tables III and IV 
contain elements for the elucidation of the problem of the Spanish food sup- 
ply. The figures referring to the importation and exportation of articles of 
primary necessity during the years 1912 and 1913 are not far removed from 
the averages for the five years immediately preceding the war, but from the 
date of the outbreak of the war these %ures are increasingly modified. 
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TABI.E V. - — Production and consumption of corn 

in the different provinces 


in 1917, in quintals . 



Provinces 

Production 

Consumption 

Excess 

Deficit 

Zaragossa 

2,241,700 

917,496 

1,324.204 



Huesea 

1.647.532 

956,231 

1.091,231 


Burgos 

1,849,639 

821,270 

1.029,369 


Navarr#’ ... 

1.521,536 

621,976 

899.560 

— 

Albaccte 

1.525,354 

692,072 

833,282 

.. 

Valladolid ..... 

1,425.770 

727.837 

697.933 


Toledo . 

1,580,506 

954.907 

625,599 


Cuewca .... 

t.275,425 

669,033 

6 c 6,392 

— 

I^erda 

1,180,770 

595.993 

584.777 

— 

Ouadalajara 

967,910 

464,163 

503»747 

— 

raleiicia 

940,206 

473.178 

467,028 

— 

Salamanca. 

1)191,800 

732,475 

• 459.325 


Badajoz 

T, 578 ,i 9 f> 

1,167,264 

410,926 


Granada . . 

1.444,576 

1,043,160 

401,416 

— 

Soria 

656,200 

316,398 

339.802 

— 

Sevilla 

1,429,725 

1,162,160 

267,565 

— 

Zamora 

853,814 

602,699 

. 251,115 


Gerona 

811,042 

560,582 

250,460 

— 

'I'eruel 

729,870 

520,714 

209,156 


Segovia 

513,628 

349.315 

164.313 


Castellon. 

741,627 

582,554 

159.073 

— 

Alava 

233,^76 

190,374 

82,802 

— 

Cordove 

995,785 

937,342 

58,443 

— 

J aen 

1,031,500 

1,018 189 

13.311 

— 

Baleares 

603,364 

593 037 

; 10,327 

! 

Cadiz ... 

898,140 

887'875 

10,265 

i 

Avila ..... 

433.496 

425’533 

7,963 

1 

Barcelona . 

450,900 

j 1.877,637 

i 

1.426,737 

Oviedo . . 

115.50° 

1 1,111,170 

— 

: 995,670 

Pontevedra ...... 

48,450 

796,732 

i — 

J 748,282 

Conuia . . 

418,676 

, 1,131.594 

1 — ■ 

712,918 

Madrid . . 

854,250 i 

i 1.543.050 

! ■ - ! 

688,800 

IrfUgO 

121,150 

i 780,048 

; " i 

658,898 

Valencia 

827,255 

I 1,466,421 

1 z 1 

639,166 

Orense. ... ..... 

i 38,438 

1 661,638 


623,200 

Canarias ... 

268,462 

i 7S9.3O6 

j I 

520,844 

Murcia ........ 

579(846 

! 1,086.168 


506,322 

Vizcaya 

70,191 i 

565,861 

} j 

495,670 

Almeria 

1 225.877 

[ 649.421 

— 1 

423.544 

Alicante, 

424,300 

t 842,426 

— 1 

418,126 

Santaiuler 

84,853 

i 494.876 

— 

410,023 

Malaga * 

' 699,918 

i 946,599 

— 

246,681 

Huelva ....... 

301.950 

537.301 

— 

235,351 

Caceres 

592,220 

810,287 

— 

21 8,067 

Guipuzcoa . . 

163,770 

316,076 1 

i — i 

212,316 

I#eon 

: 596,846 

718,164 1 

— j 

121,318 

Tarragona . . . 1 

j 491,966 

576.936 

— 

84,970 

Eogrofto i 

291,53® 

347.416 i 


55,886 

Ciudad Real j 

i 792,093 1 

1' ■! 

846,471 

1 

j , 

! ' ■ 1 

54.378 
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Inversely, the index number referring to tbe importation considered falls 
in 1915-1916 to 91.9 per cent, of the same average, while that referring to 
exportation is 322.5 per cent, thereof in 1915 and 349.9 per cent, in 1916. 
This twofold symptom of the increased exports and the diminished imports 
may be taken to be up to a certain point a concomitant cause of the exist- 
ence of the problem — up to a certain point only and concomitant only 
because since 1915 the Spanish government has encourjiged the foreign 
import trade and prohibited the export of certain determined products as 
often as one or other of these measures has been dictated by public 
needs (i). 

Often however there has elapsed between the appearance of the symp- 
tom and of the legislative measure intended to counteract it an interval 
sufficient to throw the market out of balance. Thus in view of the danger 
of a paralysis of important manufacturing industries through the lack of 
such primary materials as coal, hemp and cotton, the public authority has 
been forced to seek these articles in other, generally belligerent, countries, 
to whom they have in exchange allowed articles of primary necessity and 
indispensable to domestic consumption to be exported. This exportation 
has not however modified the conditions of the market much 

In any case this is not, we repeat, the chief cause of the condition wc 
are examining. If we follow up our investigation of the probable causes 
already indicated we find that the predominant cause is a defective distribu- 
tion among provinces. We have only the data reproduced in Table V on the 
production and consumption of corn in every province in Spain in 1917. 
These a posteriori statistics would unfailingly have yielded an analogous 
result if the other atticles of primary necessity had also been taken into ac- 
count. There would be no particular interest in the fact that only the phe- 
nomenon of an excessive or an inadequate production in each province were 
discovered, and that balance had at once been restored on all the home 
markets by means of a regulating and automatic distribution . But the data 
reproduced reflect the situation at a time when this equilibriuili ought al- 
ready to have been re-established for they refer to the end of 1917, and there- 
fore the fact is indicated that with present conditions it has no t yet be^ 
possible to ensure the balance of supply and demand. 

Individuals and institutions in productive districts hide their products 
and foodstuffs, in their determination not to allow their production partially 
to benefit other mainly consuming districts. Either they fear to be in 
want themselves or they hope for a rise in prices. The lack of material 
makes transport difficult as do the inadequate capacity of railways 
and the increased tariffs. Add to all this the lack of official and periodic 
statistics, and the chief causes of the defective distribution of articles of pri- 
mary necessity are discovered. Together with other and secondary cau- 
ses they have brought about the present inconveniences which weigh 
especially upon the consumers of the country. 

(i) See Ammire internaiwml de Ugislation agricole piabli^ed by tbe lateraatbnal 
Inatitule of Agrlcultufe^ 
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As to the concealment and engrossing of products, some observations 
of the General Provisioning Commissariat should be noted. "There is at 
present a fact which no one can deny, namely, that sales are restricted by 
persons who hoard foodstuffs. Speculation finds a vast field for its machina- 
tions in the uncertainty of demand which is a consequence of the difficulhes of 
distribution, A still graver matter is the warehousing and depositing near 
the frontier of products which there wait for an opportunity to be made into 
contreband, and usurers and speculators have not failed to establish their 
headquarters near these depositories Elsewhere the commissariat states, 
" When the inadequacy of means of transport increases, and the difiicul- 
ties of distributing foodstuffs together with the lack of foreign markets li- 
mit available quantities, engrossment finds a favourable opportunity to 
make profits. The engrossers evidently forget all feeling for the national 
solidarity. They apply themselves to machinations of all kind=? in order to 
raise the pi ices of the most necessary articles and thus they disturb the 
life of the least well-to-do classes 

The problem therefore exists and, we repeat, it is where foodstuffs are 
concerned essentially a problem of distribution. As to the rise in prices it 
is clear that this also depends, and in a very special degree, on the irregular- 
ity with wdiich products are distributed, although it is influenced by the 
increased prices of articles of consumption and machinery, by the increase 
in costs of transport, and by the rise of wages due to the exodu^ of the rural 
population to manufacturing centres where factories, stimulated by the 
feverish demand of the belligerent countries, absorb the larger pari of the 
local labour-supply, paying very high wages. 


§ 3. The action or public authorities 

Having examined the chief elements of the problem of 11 e food vsupply 
in Spain, we will turn our attention to the action taken by the government 
with regard to it. 

At first, that is to say at the beginning of the war when its probable du- 
ration could not yet be forecast with any probability, the public authori- 
ties took up an expectant attitude. Eater, when there was a lack, either 
real or artificial, of some products, the prohibition I 0 export these was first 
put in force although the problem bad not yet a well defined aspect. But 
difficulties increased nevertheless, and well co-ordinated general measures 
having one aim became necessary. 

In order to attack the whole problem a knowledge of all its elements 
was necessary, for it was desirable that the institutions called upon to over- 
come the difficulties which would successively arise should be completely 
informed when they undeitook their task. 

The first act of the public authorities was therefore to delegate to the 
government the special powers rendered necessary in this abnormal time, 
and to form an institntion whose essential object should be the affording 
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of information and advice. This institution was charged to study the various 
concomitant causes of the problem and to propose methods of solving 
it to the government. The result was the law of ii November 1914, 
called the Alimentation Act, and the relevant regulation of the 23rd of 
that month, the royal decree of 14 November 1916, and the institution of 
a central committee of the food-supply having an e^secutive committee 
The two laws cited give the government power t^mpoiarily to reduce 
or suppress the rights of exporting foodstufis of primary necessity and pri- 
mary material, if the extraordinary circumstances make such action need- 
ful for the supply of articles of consumption or for the working of industries^ 
or the management of agricultural business. The government is author- 
ized to impose on railway companies and the subsidized navigation com- 
panies such lowering of their rates for transport as is considered advisable. 
If the interest of these companies be acknowledged thus to have suffered, 
the government may come to agreements with them as to granting appro- 
priate compensation. By making repayable advances, or by guarantee- 
ing the interest on the capital risked, the government may help Spanish 
companies or enterprises acting as carriers on railroads or undertaking the 
payment of tolls for the transport of foodstruffs of primary necessity and 
primary material. These laws also authorize the government, for the time 
for which it remains in force, to buy foodstuffs of primary necessity and 
primary material on its own account, and to regulate prices, fixing either 
their general rates or their special rates for one or more provinces. 

As regards the carrying done by the merchant navy, power is granted 
to take all necessary steps, including the requisition of Spanish ships and 
the fixing of a special rate for freights. 

Where cereals and fuel are concerned, the government may draw up 
the scheme for distribution which it thinks the most advisable for the pro- 
visioning of the country. If circumstances dictate such action, the govern- 
ment can declare null or suspend the effects of contracts between private 
persons, and requisition and manage directly mines and gasworks, and all 
businesses connected with the production of coal, and can dispose of the 
products they yield. 

Finally the government is empowered to regulate and restrain the con- 
sumption of articles of which the supply is thought to be very costly or 
difficult. 

The law considers the expropriation of owners of foodstuffs and pri- 
mary material, and the temporary occupation of the warehouses or other 
material where these are stored, to be of public utility. This expropria- 
tion may affect only such quantities of the goods in question as are strictly 
needed for the nation's consumption. In any case it may not affect food- 
stuffs and primary material which the owner intends for Ws own consump- 
tion or that of his family or for the purpose of the industry in which he is 
engaged. 

A necessity for such local requisition or occupation shall be recogniz- 
ed by the government to exist on the application of the communes interest- 
ed and on the proposal of a body formed of the civil governor of the pro- 
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viuce, the president of the lawcourt, the delegate for aftairs and the alcade 
of the capital. The price of merchandise and, if necessary, the compensa- 
tion for loss suffered, will be fixed by the governor of the province, 
after the person interested ha.s been heard and the advice of the respective 
chambers of commerce or agriculture and all the other institutions whom 
the governor thinks it well to consult has bc^in taken. The sum due for the 
quantity of goods involved shall be paid by the commune interested, which 
may in no case sell the goods it thus buys for a price exceeding the purchase 
price by more than 3 per cent. 

The royal decree of 14 November rqib, which created the Central Pro- 
visioning Committee responsible for the application of this law, lays 
down that the committee, ovei which the President of the Institute of So- 
cial Ref(>rm preside^, must eom]m^e two senators, two deputies, the tinder- 
secictarics of Stale and of the government, the general directors of public 
woiks, mines and forests, trade, industry and labour, navigation and fishing, 
customs and dis]nited (luestions. the general superintendent of the State 
Admnistration, representatives of the commissiop lor the protection of na- 
tional industry, ^ he chamlieis of industry and of commerce and the farmers* 
and shipowners’ associations, a workman member of the Institute of Social 
Reform, a railw’ay director, a rexiresiaitative of the coalmining companies 
and another of the geuer<il associati(ui of stockf armors, a] niblicist, and two 
repieseiitatives of eonsiimeis. Such is the constitution of this cemmittee 
which, owing to its largo and heterogeneous membership, lacks elasticity 
and integrity. It would have done no really useful work ; it would even 
have impeded official action in the succeeding period in which a national 
policy in relation to the hn^l-siipply really had its beginning in Spain. 

The Centr d Pro^dsioninc Committee was created on 30 April 1917 and 
dissolved five months later. While it existed it confined itself entirely 
to 3 work of investigation which has been of some use to the institutions 
which succe^^ded it . No t^fteotivc or durable part of its legislation relative 
to the food-supply has survived. 

In this and Die succeeding periods, until the time when the general 
provisioning commissariat was instituted, there were formed, for the study 
of various aspects of the problem, a stxicial provisioning commission, a 
committee of transport for railways and a committee %t information on agri- 
cultural production, and each of these was intended to give advice within 
its own province 

Thus from the time when difficulties with regard to the nation's sup- 
plies first became manifest, that is from the date of the declaration of war, 
there were governmental provisions afiecting the food-supply, bui uplil the 
middle of 1917 they were of a preliminary character. In this period the 
public authorities, whom the abnormality and the importance of the problem 
had .surprised, sought only to colled as many data and as much infor- 
mation as possible. With this object they made use of ad hoc institutions, 
and they hojied that in one way or another the problem would prove 
to be soluble. 


5 
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§4. Tim GENERAL PROVISIONING COMMISSARIAT AND ITS PROGRAMME. 


It is at this point that the General Provisioning Commissariat, created 
'by a royal decree of 3 October 1917, ai>pears We have already seen that 
the central food-supply committee was little fitted for any practical ac- 
tion which wcnild modify even partially' the iiici easing difficulties encoun- 
tered ill providing articles of primary necessity. We have said that all 
the agencies which were formed were used only foi i)ur])oses of consulta- 
tion and investigation. After Ihree years the enquiries which were to di- 
rect the government ’sjjolk'y in so delicate a matter were almost complete, 
and therefore it was necessary to form an organization controlled by one 
person who should be responsible for the provision and the distiibnticui of 
f(X)dstu£fs within the country, and for the determination of their pri -e and 
the restriction of their consumptic)n. 

This necessity gave, rise to the General Provisioning Commissariat, 
already mentioned, which was entinsted to a commissioner nominated b> 
the government. According to the decree constituting it, the commissariat 
should, as the government’s delegate, ^Ive all problems relating to the pro- 
visioning of the country, including those connected wdth the ptncliaso ol 
corn abroad, and make jiroposals to the Mtmsterio del Fomenio and the Mi- 
nister of Finance wich regard to sea and land transport and the exportation 
and importation of foodstuftvS. For the application of the cited lim of 
II November 1916 the commissariat Hipersedcs the sn])presscd food-vsupply 
committee. ^ 

This commissariat lias made partial use of the material colic c'ted by the 
organizations which jueceded it, com}>leting such mabuial with the 
results of other researches and with information it has itself obtainc d . At 
the end of October 1917, that is one month after its foundation, it laid be- 
fore the government a faiily complete progiamme for a national policy 
in the matter of the food supply. The pitncipal measures considered by 
the commissariat to be demanded by existing circumstances were indicated. 

We will now briefly examine the various items of this ])rogrammc. 

t) Standard Prices of Coal and Sdling Syndicates. — It is pro]X)sed to 
establish for mines a scale of prices lor coal, concsjH>iKling to its quality, 
and to fix reduced jirices for the quality intended for domestic consumption. 
It is further prc)posed compulsoiily to establisli selling syndicates in mining 
zones to be determined by the government. This first measure would aim 
at regulating the prices of the most favoured industrial ])ioducts, a matter 
which the Genei al Commissariat considers urgently necessary. It found 
that the price of c'oal directly influences tlie cost of agricultural products, 
and that it would be difficult and even unjust to insist on standard prices 
for foodstuffs while the pike of coal was not controlled. Moreover the eom- 
niivssaxiat consideis that the artificial rise in ])riees largely depends on two 
intimately connected factors which are res]X)nsible for a deficit in S}>anish 
economy, those namely, of c(»al and of transport. To solve this problem 
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the commissariat proposes to institute within 2:ones fixed by the government 
syndicates for the sale of coal which shall have a compulsory character. 
The mines within these zones must declare, witliiu a short space of time, 
the quantity and the quality of their yield of coal and the contracts bind- 
ing on each of them, together with the prices stipulated in these contracts 
and the industry for which the coal they concern is destined. 

2) Fixed Prices tor Foodstufs, — The commissariat proposes to fix stan- 
dard prices for all foodstuffs. The provincial food-supply ccmmitlees 
should regulate the prices of these on the basis of the prices already esta- 
blished, to which they should add merely the costs of transport ficm the place 
of production to that of consumption. The commissariat considered that 
it would be a grave mistake to place a standard price on corn and leave the 
prices of other articles of primary necessity free, for this would restrict the 
sowing of cereal crops, a very serious matter if it be remembered that in 
order to meet the needs of the country the natural yield of grain should 
exceed 38 million quintals. This figure is higher than that representing 
the current average, and the production of corn should therefore be 
intensified 

3) Measures Counteracting Engrossment. — It was necessary to prevent 
the clandestine hoarding of foodstuffs of primary necessity if the quantities 
hoarded were sufficient to enable engrossment. The hoarded goods must 
then be sequestrated. If the standard price were not the means of securing 
a just distribution of products, by establishing a balance between the pro- 
visions emanating from producing provinces and those going to consuming 
provinces, by creating a national market and by fixing national and not ab- 
normal prices, it would not be a useful but a dangerous factor for it would 
be an obstacle to free trade. Hence arises a necessity for finding a sanction 
for the imposition of standard prices, and therefore the committee must pos- 
sess means for combating engrossment. 

4) Requisition and Distribution. — The government should interfere 
directly when requisitions are necessary if the communes and the provincial 
committees meet with difficulties in making them. It should then bring 
the hoarder of the requisitioned foodstuffs and the consumers' institutions 
into direct relation with each other. If this be impossible the government 
should itself arrange for the distiibution of the necessary foodstuffs. When 
once standard prices have been fixed for all foodstuffs, when engrossing 
centres have been denounced, and when hoarders of large stocks have become 
known, the true opportunity for the commissaiiat occurs. It can then at 
once requisition and distribute the goods in question as exactly as possible, 
being guided by the absence or presence in any province of an excessive 
supply of the articles essential to life. 

The commissariat's real object was to establish the exchange, which 
would have these levelling results, in voluntary foim, reserving the power 
to overcome any eventual resistance by general 01 detailed requisitions. 

5) Transport. — The relation between the problems of the food supply 
and of transport in Spain is, in the opinion of the commissariat, so close 
that the former can be solved only after the latter. The commissariat 

5 * 
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therefore proposed in its programme that the executive committee of trans- 
port, over which the Minister of Fomento should xxreside, should undertake : 

a) the organization of existing means of transix>Tt, giving a precedence 
to the trade in foodstuffs ; b) the emplo>Tnent of new means of liansi)OTt 
on temporary railroads to be removed afterwards ; c) the immediate con- 
struction of mining railway in order to aid production, and of railways which 
will facilitate the (iommunications between producing and consuming pro- 
vinces ; d) the revLsion of tariffs for the transport of foodstuffs and 1 he insti- 
tution of sp>ecial tariffs to provide for State requisitions, together with the 
determination, when necessary, of compensation for railway companies : 
e) Ihe purchase and the manufacture of the material of tiansxwit on behalf 
of the State. 

b) Importation. — The general provisioning commissariat, which a n^y- 
al decree has already made responsible for the purchase of coin abroad, 
also proposed the importation, as a matter of urgent necessity, c f British 
coal, Algerian phosphorites, nitrate of soda from Chile, and mateiial for 
the manufacture and the repair of the engines in Spain. The importation 
of corn aimed at securing a margin, that is an excess ovti the neccssaiy 
quantity which would render the manoeuvres of engrosscis vain. The 
importalion of coal tended to sup]dement the insufficient pioduction 
and to meet the needs of transport especially. The imported phosphorites 
and nitrates would supply the manure factories which would aid agiicul* 
tural production. Finally the material for the manufacture and re])air of 
engines would obviously serve to increase means of transport or at least tv) 
prevent theii diminution. 

7) Exportation. — With regard to exportation, the commissaiiat pro- 
posed in its programme to follow the policy of absolutely prohibiting the 
sending of foodstuffs out of the country, even if they were produced in 
quantities exceeding the needs of consumption, while current market prices 
maintained their level. This last pait of the commissariat's recommenda- 
tions Was due to thelact that the existing quantities of rice and oil much 
exceeded those needed for the country's consumption, while at the same time 
the price of these commodities remained very high because at centres where 
they were produced a permission to export them abroad could certainly 
be obtained. In view of this phenomenon of a produelion going beyond 
the needs of consumption and yet not in the least lowering the world's 
prices, the commissariat proposed to prohibit exportation absolutely until 
the selling s3Tjdkates and federations should themselves offer, on sure gua- 
rantee, reserves sufficient for the country’s consumption at maxima selling 
prices within the country. Failing this guarantee, the commissariat con- 
sideied the authorization of exportation to be quite impossible, for prices 
could never be reformed if producers were left certain that the3^ would 
be able to export freely without fulfilling the preliminary conditions. 

8) Contreband. — The commissariat proposed to increase the police 
corps and the civil guard, appointing extra men to the provisioning service, 
and to extend the districts of watches. The commissariat truly remarked 
that the first effect of a general regulation of prices and the imposition of 
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standard prices is an enormous pressure at the frontier, for atlicks alTeet- 
ed by the regulation tend to pass into neighbouring countries where |they 
fetch prices two or three times higher than those current on home markets. 
Hence the impossibility of really dealing with the problem of the food- 
supply if a policy of prohibition is inaugurated and an unpassable barrier 
is not at t le same time erected at the frontier. If this latter measure were 
neglected, to lower fie price of articles of primary necessity would be to 
cause their exodus. 

9) Statistics, — It was proposed to establish in Spain a department for 
the statistics of provisioning and of crops. Jn § 2 we noted the insufficiency 
and incompleteness of statistical data, which obliged us to have recourse 
to indirect means in order to investigate the causes of the provisoning prob- 
lem. The importance of the new department, as the secretariat proposes 
that it shall be formed , will be understood. It is intended that it shall base 
its resolutions entirely on an exact knowledge of the production, consump- 
tion and prices of all articles which setve to provision the country. 

Such are, briefly, the proposals which the General Provisioning Com- 
missariat presented to the government at the end of October 1917. They 
are seen to be co-ordinated and inter-related proposals, aiming eventually, 
after the course of exportation has been regulated, at bringing about a 
suitable distribution of articles x)f primary necessity by intensifying tran- 
sport and by using standard prices and requisitions to prevent abusive 
speculation. 


§ 5. Measures adopted by the government. 

The government has followed this programme of the General Provision- 
ing Commissariat, little by little translating into legislative measures a 
large numbei of their proposals either in their entirety or in a more or less 
modified form. 

There is first of all the royal decree as to transport, dated 20 Octobei 
19^7* Ih order to render a somewhat congested land traffic more expedi- 
tious and to obtain the maximum yield from the material of transport, in 
order to cause an inflow into ports of merchandize wdiicli should be carried 
by coasting vessels without causing a noticeable difference between freights 
and the costs of railway transport, the decree divides the coast of Spain into 
the group of Cantabrico, and tlie southern and eastern groups. To each 
port comprised in these groups a zone of influence is assigned for the traffic 
by the sea-route which it must undertake. The decree indicates the extent 
of these zones, giving the name of the last station in each. It is further 
provided that goods weighing more than 500 kilogrammes shall not be ac- 
cepted for express transport, except live stock of all kinds, poultry’’ and fresh 
food. For slow transport, cargoes of less than 60 kilogrammes will not 
be accepted unless they come from one qf the stations in the groups and 
are destined for others of them. The execution of the provisions of the 
royal decree is entrusted to the committee of maritime traffic. 
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There is also the royal order of 14 November 1917 which refers to the 
purchase of corn abroad and is perhaps one of the most important 
measures regarding the Spanish food-supply which have ever been taken 

According to this order Spanish producers of flour who wish to buy coin 
abroad will by the medium of the general provisioning ccmmissariat send 
the Minister of Finances a note of the purchases they wish to make in or- 
der that these may be approved. When they are approved, the contracts 
will be made directly between buyers and sellers who will, without State 
aid or intervention, resolve all questions which may arise with regard to 
their execution . 

State aid in imjKirting com consists in : a) the grant hf means of the 
committee of maritime traffic of ships needed for transport, at reduced 
freights to be determined by this committee ; and b) an exemption 
fron tariff dues and from taxes on maritime transport, foi which the 
State becoming responsible. HI 

The State will pay to sellers, on Behalf of purchasers, the amount shown 
on invoices when ships reach the ports for which they are destined, but will 
be repaid by the purchasers in cash. If the puichasers find it more conve- 
nient to pay in instalments they may do so in the case of one third of the 
sum due, giving notes on the Bank of Spain falling due in 30, 60 and 90 days 
and guaranteed by persons or institutions^known to be solvent. 

The purchasers cannot have the com delivered to them until they have 
paid for it or handed over notes of this kind. In distributing the imported 
corn the industrial power of factories will be taken into account, and the 
fact that certain provinces do not produce corn or produce a quantity less 
than that consumed. 

Producers not wishing to conform to the provisions of the royal order 
must form in the various districts purchasing committees, which will 
propose purchasing terms conforming to the prices which will be fixed 
in Spain for corn and flour, taking distribution in their districts into 
account. 

The price of com at its place of arrival, on the quay, will be determined, 
when account hasbeentakenof the cosi price of freight, and of insuranc'e, 
port dues, and the cost of transport, unloading and delivery, by the Mini- 
ster of Finances on the proposal of the provisioning commissariat, but 
will in no case surpass the price of home-grown corn in the same port. The 
commissariat will fix in relation to this price and to special local conditions 
not only the selling price of flour but also the qualities and quantities with 
which the producer is obliged to deal. 

The selling price of flour may be higher than that of corn but by no 
more than ii pesetas a quintal, calculated on the net weight, irrespec- 
tively of the containing vessel and in the warehouse of the flour factory. 
The sale of flour will be directed by the provincial committees of the food- 
supply who will keep a running account with every producer in order that 
the quantity of corn each receives and the destination of his flour may be 
known. 

The producers enjoying these facilities will make to the deposit fund 
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a cautionary paiment of 2 per cent, of the amount of provisional invoices^ 
thus giving security for the fulfilment of their obligations. 

Such deposits will be repaid within eighteen days of the payment of 
the last relevant notes. 

By means of three royal orders, two of them dated 7 March and one 
of tTbem 2 March 1918, the government fixed the maximum selling prices of 
corn, rice and oil. These maxima are for corn warehoused or carted at the 
place of production, 40 pesetas a quintal ; for oil at the producer's ware- 
house, not in any vessel, 1.54 pesetas for the ordinary quality and 1.60 pe- 
setas for the superior quality. 

The royal order of 30 April 1918 is equally important. It directs that 
an institution to be called the Risicultural Federation shall be brought into 
being by government initiative, and shall consist of Spanish farmers, 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers producing and treating rice. This 
institution is asked for by the general provisioning commissariat, and it 
shall aim at facilitating the supply of the home market, and intervening 
in the exporting business which eiosues when a regular authorisation for 
the exportation of a surplus is obtained. 

The Risicultural Federation will be managed by a committee of seven 
members, namely two representatives of the farmers, two of the merchants 
and two of the manufacturers and a delegate and nominee of the provision- 
ing commissariat who shall be piesident. Its duties shall be : a) to draw 
up general statistics as to available quantities of rice ; b) to centralize the 
sale of rice for exportation ; c) to help the commissariat by facilitating the 
provisioning of the home maiket at the established standard prices ; d) to 
see that the quantities of rice correspond to the declarations made regarding 
them ; e) to solve all questions submitted to it. 

All who belong to the federation will report selling contracts to the 
committee. On the home market unrestricted freedom of contiact will 
be respected, saving due regard to fixed prices and to measures ensuring 
the victualling.of the nation. 

Finally we must notice speially the royal decree of 31 May 1918 which 
jHOvides that the whole Spanish merchant navy shall be employed on mari- 
time traffic for the transport of commodities of which the government con- 
siders the importation,- circulation or exportation to be in existing circum- 
stances indispensable to national economy. With this object the general 
provisioning commissariat may annul coqtracis for transport or suspend 
their effiectiveness if it deem such action to be indispensable in order to 
render the fleet available and organize traffic. 

Executive power, subject to the instructions of the commissariat, is 
entrusted by this royal decree to the committee of maritime traffic which 
shall have the following duties : i) to desi^ate the ships which are to render 
services determined by the general pro^sioning commissariat ; 2) to fix, 
with this commissariat's approval, the freights thus becoming due ; 3) to 
propose indemnities which may be granted for costs of overtime, 5) to orga- 
nize the lines of the national coasting service ; 5) to solve questions as to 
claims made by owners and loaders ; 6) to effect liquidations and the distri- 
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butibn of losses amoiig owners for the services they accomplish at reduced 
freights ; 7) to discharge all duties imposed by the government and the geneial 
provisioning commissariat in the matter of maritime traffic. 


vSuch are the chief legislative measures which were the outcome of the 
proposals of the provisioning commissariat. It has been seen that these mea- 
sures constantly increase the commissariat's importance and extend its 
sphere of activity. The Spanish government has in general accepted the 
directing principles established by the commissariat, and public authori- 
ties have been able to overcome the tenacious opposition of many interested 
persons and bodies as well as that of the middlemen and engrossers who 
sought to take advantage of the agitation to which the abnormal situation 
gave rise. 

The measures taken by the Spanish government to .so]\x^ tbe problem 
of the food supply are still of such recent date that their results cannot 
be judged or appreciated. The favour and satisfaction with which the na- 
tion has received them, especially the consumers, justify the Jiope that whei 
further measures have completed them they will at least have the eflect 
of facilitating the solution of the problem which we have studied and have 
found to 1)0 on the whole a grave one. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


A r. R I c r I , '1' r k A I . r !■: cox}; 'i' r i ; c t i o x . 

o’-Ficni, <^()rKc'i * 

RjK)Ri ()i ihp: v'.RicrLn'RU. rolicv si'i. commii n i <>i nil. ri coNsiRTicnov c'(i» 
Mini i , KjrS 

The Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee, appointed in August i()i6 to consider and report upon methods^ of 
('ffectirg an increase in the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the 
need of such increase in the interests of national security, has just issued 
its report (i) which is a full exposition of the position of agriculture 
in this country. It opens with an historical preface which is a brief sur- 
vey of agricultural conditions during the last hundred years and the poli- 
tical and social factors exercising an influence on them ; and it proceeds 
to deAl in detail with the various problems connected with British agri- 
culture. A number of more or less drastic recommendations are made 
by the <;om mi ttee with the object of ensuring agricultural reconstruction. 

The subjects dealt with include : 

(i) Effects of the agricultural depression*; (2) Need for a'^new iigricul- 
tural policy ; (3) Agricultural wages ; (4) Price of wheat and oats ; (5) Ef- 
fect of guaranteed prices on rents ; (6) Method of securing increased pro- 
duction ; (7) Sugar beetroot ; (8) Scope and limitation of the inquiry ; 
(9) .The departments of agriculture ; (10) Organization and co-operation ; 
(ii) Agricultural credit ; {12) Small holdings, ownership, and tenancy ; 
(13) Village recoiivStruction, \dllage industries, and rural life ; (14) Tithe 
SxHlemption ; (15) Local taxation ; (16) The Agricultural Holdings Act ; 
(17) Reclamation jind drainage ; (18) Deer forests ; (19) The elimination 
of pests and weeds ; (20) The supply of artificial manures ; (21) Weights 
and measures ; and (22) Transjx)rt. 

It is not projxiscd to give here a summary of the whole re|x>rt. 
The following verbatim abstracts of some of its principal parts will afford 
an idea of the committee’s views and recommendations. 


§ I. Introduction. 

We desire at the outset to explain that we were informed that the 
question asked us did not refer to war but post-war conditions, and our re- 
port is drawn up from that point of view only. Nevetheless, it is evident 


t 

(t) An interim report of the sub^commitlec, issued early in 1917, is noticed in connection 
with the Corn Production Act in our ishue for December 1917, l>agc.s 77 and 7«s 
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that for some time after the war agriculture must be seriously affected 
by the conditions which have prevailed during the war. Any inducements 
and assistance, which the farmers receive now to keep their fields cultivated 
or to cultivate additional land, will bear fruit in the post-war period, and 
may even be considered as direct steps towards the object we have in view. 
We trust, therefore, that we 5hall not be considered to have passed beyond 
our legitimate subject when we express our conviction that farmers need 
and deserve all the help and encouragement which His Majesty's Govern- 
ment can possibly give them at the present time. 

“ The experience of the war has shown that the dependence of the 
United kingdom on imported food has already involved the country in 
special difficulties, and in the future may become a source of real danger. 
We have found that it lias increased the cost of the war ; aggravated the 
ditlScult problem of regulating foreign exchange ; and absorbed an undue pro- 
portion of the tonnage of the mercantile marine at a time when its services 
have been so sorely needed for other purposes. We are conscious also of 
the possibility of a development in the construction of submarines which 
in a future war might make impossible a continuous supply of food to the 
people of the United Kingdom from overseas. We hope and pray that the 
greater sanity of nations and their increased obedience to the Divine law 
may save our country from any repetition of the hideous catastrophe which 
has toda}^ overwhelmed Europe, but we can feel no positive assurance that 
this will be the cUvSe, and we do not think that we should be faithful to our 
trust for ourTiescendants if \^e omitted to take any practicable measures 
to increase the national safety in a future time of need. We can well 
imagine that in some future struggle the comparative independence of the 
United Kingdom of a supply of food from overseas might be a determining 
factor of victory. Apart from these grave considerations, it is evident that, 
after the war, the financial and physical welfare of the country will demand 
that the productive capacity of the soil should be developed to the fullest 
extent. Burdened with a huge debt, the nation will be strongly interested 
in producing as much as possible of its food at home, in order that it may 
buy as little as possible abroad . Exhausted in man power, it will find in the 
expansion of the rural population of these islands the best restorative of 
its vitality and creative eneigy. 

“ We have approached the problem entrusted to us exclusively from the 
point of view of national security and welfaie, and we have endeavoured 
to formulate a scheme of agricultural policy which may be generally 
accepted by the nation and adhered to through a long course of years 

§ 2. Need for a new agricdeturae poeicy. 

We are confident that, as the years pass by and agriculture becomes 
more intensive in the United Kingdom, an increase of production will be 
reached which would now appear impossible to many farmers, and that, 
if the agricultural policy which we recommend is carried out steadily and 
continuously, a great change will be effected within a generation. 
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'' Nothing in agriculture can be done by the wave of a magician's wand. 
Results can only be produced in the United Kingdom as in Germany by 
a constant and consistent policy. The State must adopt such a policy and 
formulate it publicly as the future basis of British agriculture, and explain 
to the nation that it is founded on the highest considerations of the common 
weal. It must be explained to landowners, farmers, and agricultural la- 
bourers aUke that the experience of this war has shown that the methods 
and results of land management and of farming are matters involving the 
safety of the State, and are not of concern only to the interests of indivi- 
duals. They must be plainly told that the security and welfare of the 
State demand that the agricultural land of the country must gradually be 
made to yield its maximum production both in foodstuffs and in timber (i). 
The history of our country shows that, when once the path of duty is pointed 
out to them and the}?' understand how grave is the responsibility put upon 
them, neither landowners nor farmers nor agricultural labourers will fail 
to rise to the emergency. 

There is much excellent estate management and much high farming 
in the United Kingdom to-day, but there is also rnuch slack estate manage- 
ment and bad farming, or management and farming which, while profitable 
to the persons interested, do not takenational requirements as to food produc- 
tion into account. That this is so is known to all who have studied the pre- 
sent conditions of British agriculture. The causes of bad estate management 
and farming are lack of suitable education or of capital (often found in com- 
bination) on the part of landowners and fanners, the personal equation of 
character, the excessive encouragement of game, the acquisition of land for 
the sake only of its amenities, and the conviction that the State has no in- 
terest in the treatment of agricultural land and that it is the concern only 
of the individuals dependent upon it. 

'' The general average of farming must be steadily and continuously 
raised throughout the United Kingdom ; the grass land and the arable land 
alike must be more intensively cultivated ; the improvement of live stock, 
for wh^ch landownei^ and farmers have done so much even through the 
years of acute depression, must be progressive ; much grass land must be 
reconverted into arable ; the sugar beet industry and the manufacture of 
potato products can be introduced into British agriculture to its great ad- 
vantage ; estates must be managed with a single eye to maximum produc- 
tion ; capital must be attracted to the industrial equipment and improve- 
ment of the land and to the operations of intensive farming ; agricultural 
labourers must be provided with an adequate supply of good cottages ; 
small holdings both of owners and of occupiers mirst be fostered to provide 
a '' ladder " for the agricultural labourer and for the demobilized sailors 
and soldiers ,* the organization of agriculture must be developed ; the country 
must be permeated with a complete system of agricultural education ; 
the status of the department of agriculture must be improved and their 

(i) The subject of forestry was referred to another sub-committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee, whose report we summarize in our issue for April 1018, pagre 31^8 
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powers enlarged and reinforced by afsociation with existing agricultural 
and administrative bodies, both national and local. All these questions 
and others of niiich importance, such as reclamation, the incidence of 
local taxation, credit; the working of the Agricultural Holdings Act, etc., 
etc., will be dealt with in our report, which will present a scheme of agri- 
cultural policy as one whole ; but we think it our duty to put in the fore- 
front our conviction that a basis of security and stability of the conditions 
under which agriculture is to be carried on in the future must be the 
foundation of the whole structure, and that without it the increase of pro- 
duction, which we predict, cannot be realized. 

We are of opinion that the conditions of agriculture must be made 
so stable that out of its profits the agricultural labourer can be assured a fair 
wage, the cultivator of the soil a fair return for his capita), energy, and 
brains and the landowner a fair return for the capital invested in the land, 
and we believe that this stability can never exist so long as there is a pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of the prices of the late period of depression. 

'' We recommend that the State should fix a minimum wage for the 
ordinary agricultural labSurer in each county, guarantee to the farmer a 
minimum price for wheat and oats, and take vSteps, as set forth in later 
paragraphs, to secure the increase of production which is the object of the 
guarantee. The cereal crops are the pivot of agriculture, and we do not 
consider that dairy and stock farming will in any way be prejudiced by our 
proposals. Moreover, as we have already stated, these very important 
branches of the agricultural industry can be more, not less, advantageously 
conducted on arable land than on grass land. In the United Kingdom 
there is land so adapted to pasture that its retention in grass can be defend- 
ed on economic grounds. There is also grass land the soil of which is a 
clay so sticky that in the climate of these islands under the plough season 
can only be got upon it ’’ once in three or four years ; and there is other 
land where the climatic conditions render the harvest precarious It 
would be useless to plough such land. Of the rcma’iiing grass land a large 
])roportion could be ploughed up with advantage tojtlie farmer, the land- 
owners, and the vSta c. The interests oi the Slate demand that more land 
should be put under the fjlough, and any landowner and dairy or stock 
farmer, who chooses to convert part of his grass land into arable, could at 
once obtain the benefit of the guarantee and at the same time increase the 
output of his particular products. 

We have no authority to consider the fiscal policy of the country as 
a whole ; our reference, though a very important one, is strictly limited, and 
we shall confine our report to an answer to it. At the same time we think 
it right to put on record our opinion that if the State, for reasons of gene- 
ral policy, were to adopt a tariff on manufactured goods, then a tariff cor- 
responding in degree (with the neceSvSary differentiations between the pro- 
ducts of the empire, of allied, and of other countries) should be imposed 
on imported foodstuffs such as dairy produce, meat and corn, and that spe- 
cial consideration should be shown to the produce of the more intensive 
forms of agriculture (of which fruit and hops and flax may be cited as exam- 
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pies), where the capital invested and the annual expenditure in cultivation 
and the proportion of tliat expenditure on labour, are particularly large. '' 


§ 3. IMETHOD of securing, INCKF.ASEO PK0I)TTCT1C)N, 

The government has no fairy touch wliich will enable it to j^rodtice 
instantaneous results. It must work through, and by means of, the men 
who are now holding and cultivating the land. If it was so foolish as to 
try and do their work as well as its own, the only result Would be to bring 
agricultural production to a standvstill. There is no body of men in exist- 
ence except the farmers of the United Kingdom and those who have quali- 
fied, or who are qualifying, to become farmers, who are capable of fdrming 
the land. Technical knowledge based on experience is just as essential 
for successful farming as education and brains and capital. It is when all 
these qualifications exist in combination that the best f^^rming is found. 
Therefore the State must give time to all concerned to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions dictated by considerations of national safety. It 
should formulate its policy and explain the reasons for it in simple definite 
terms ; it should make clear the ^lart it proposes to play itself, that the po- 
licy explained will be steadily and c insistently followed, and that, while 
the policy is being worked out, the agricultural industry will not be sub- 
jected to any harrassing legislation. The State must, in shoit, take every 
means in its power to give confidence and a sense of stability to land- 
owners, farmers and agricultural labourers. It must then tell those classes 
exactly what is expected of them, and appeal to their highest instincts of 
patriotism to put personal predilections < side, and to unite to carry out a 
|>olicy on the success of which the safety of their country may some day 
depend. The standard set before their eyes should be the highest— not 
to be content till the whole soikof the United Kingdom is producing the 
greatest possible return of foodstuffs or of timber. It must be clearly under- 
stood that hencefoitli bad farming is a danger to the State, and that the 
waste of good land on game or games is inconsistent with patriotism. There 
will be plenty of room for game or golf in moderation, but too much game, 
or golf links carved out of fat land, make an inroad on the production of 
foodstuffs which can no longer be defended. Rabbits must be recognized 
to be what they are, a curse to both agriculture and forestry. There are 
localities where the rabbit defies extermination, but the effort to deal with 
the pest should never be intermitted. The theory in fact should be that 
rabbits are only to be tolerated in completely enclosed spaces, where the 
ground is of such a nature that it can more advantageously be devoted 
to the production of rabbits than of any other foodstuffs. 

" When all this has been explained to them, landowners and farmers 
should be informed that they will be given reasonable opportunity to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. The agricultural labourers being secur- 
ed their share of profits by the institution of a minimum wage, the land- 
owners and the farmers may be left to adjust their shares between them and 
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also to come to an agreement (which is essential) about the relaxation of 
covenants against the ploughing of grass land or of any others which tend 
to discourage good farming. We are satisfied that they wiU have no dif- 
ficulty in doing so much more satisfactorily than the State could for them. 

** We entertain no doubt that landowners, farmers and agricultural 
labourers alike will realize the greatness of the trust reposed in them, that 
they will rejoice at the recognition of the fundamental importance of agri- 
culture to the national life, and that they will do all, and more than all, 
that their country demands of them. But we recognize that, when once 
the State has embarked on such a policy as we recommend, for the sake of 
the nation's safety, it can run no avoidable risk df its failure. Neither 
the idiosyncrasies nor the incapacity nor the lack of patriotism of indivi- 
duals can be allowed to interpose even a partial barrier to the success of a 
national policy " 


§ 4 . New powers eor the board of agriculture. 

We recommend that the Board of Agriculture (i) should be empow- 
ered temporarily to supersede the landowner in the management of the 
estate for all purposes essential to agriculture. It should put the estate, 
or such portion of the estate as it might deem necessary (except the man- 
sion and the garden and park, if any, attached to the mansion), into the 
hands of a manager whose salary should be fixed b^the Board of Agri- 
culture and made a charge upon the estate. He shoula have the same pow- 
ers in respect of the management of the agricultural land included in the 
estate as the owner had, and he should manage the estate es trustee for the 
owner. He should be a man of proved experience and capacity in the ma- 
nagement of an agricultural estate, and he should render a yearly report 
and statement of accounts to ftie owner a»d to the Board of Agriculture. 
The balance of income, if any, derived from the estate after the payment 
of the necessary outgoings should ,be remitted half-yearly to the owner by 
the Board of Agriculture. When once the management of an estate had 
been so taken over by the Board of Agriculture, it should retain 
that management for five years, unless within that period there Ixad 
been a successor in title to the original owner, in which case the estate 
should be handed back to his management at the end of the current farming 
year, if he so desires it and is prepared to accept such liabilities as may 
have been incurred in connection with it. If there had been no change of 
ownership within that period, the Board of Agriculture should be empow- 
ered to hand back the estate to the original owner at its termination if it 
was satisfied that the future management of the estate would be satisfac- 
* tory . If it was not so satisfied , then it would continue to manage the estate 
for another quinquennial period, and so on from five years to five years, 

(i) ifixe Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for Bngland and Wales ; and for Scotland the 
Board of Agriculture, Scotland 
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until there had been a change of ownership. The' owner should through- 
out be undisturbed in the exercise of sporting rights over the estate, sub- 
ject to the power of the manager of the estate to prevent those sporting 
rights being exercised in a manner detrimental to agriculture or forestry. 
If the owner of such an estate is unable or unwilling to develop it for the 
purpose of agricultural production, the Board of Agriculture should have 
the power to borrow from the Land Commissioners and to develop it for 
that purpose by the expenditure of capital, the charges for which (interest 
and sinking fund) should have priority over all existing charges on the land 
charged according to the principle embodied in the Improvement of Land 
Act, 1864. Luring the period of supersession the power of the owner to 
make any fresh charges on the estate, or part of the estate, should be sus- 
pended, and the existing charges on it, whether by way of mortgage or of 
settlement, should be paid out of the pioceeds of the land by the Board 
of Agriculture. 

“ For the guidance of all concerned it should be laid down that it shall 
be the duty of every landowner so to manage his estate, and that it shall 
be an implied condition in every lease or tenancy agreement, that the te- 
nant of agricultural land shall cultivate the same according t ) the approved 
practice of the best agriculture, with a view to the economic production in 
the interests of the community of the greatest amount of foodstuffs (for 
man of beast) of which the land, having regard to its quality and position, 
is reasonably capable. 

Where land is being badly farmed by a tenant who holds a lease, and 
who persists in farming badly after being duly warned of the ultimate con- 
sequences, the landowner may bring the case before the Board of Agricul 
ture, at the same time giving formal notice of the action to the tenant. The 
Board should thereupon ask the local panel to appoint assessors resident in 
another county than that in which the farm is sitvfated to report upon 1 he 
farm, and in due course should refer Lheir report to the Review Committee. 
If, as the result of the unfavourable nature of the report in respect of the 
farming of the land, the Review Committee so recommended, then the 
Board of Agriculture should be empowered to call upon the landowner to 
give twelve months' notice to the tenant to quit, and that notice should 
have effect as if the tenant had held no lease, but was a tenant holding on a 
yearly agreement. 

In the later part of our report we shall deal with agricultural grga- 
nization in all its aspects, but it is advisable to state here that in our opi- 
nion the Agricultural Department in each county should, in carrying out 
the duties described in this part, act'^in constant consultation with a Na- 
tional Agricultural Council or Board, which we hope may be formed so 
as to represent the progressive agricultural thought of the country and 
fulfilling analogous functions to those exercised by the German Agricultural 
Councir' (i). 


(i) See Middleton : The Recent Development of German Agriculture 
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§ 5. RlTl^I, COTTAGlvS. 

The provision of good cottages for agricnltural labourers with ample 
gardens attached to them was an urgent question before the war. We 
desire to impress upon His Majesty's Government with the greatest em- 
phasis at our command that there can be no hope of a satisfactory develop- 
ment of agriculture as long as tJie demand for cottages remains unsatisfied. 
The provision of thCvSe cottages should be taken in hand without a moment's 
avoidable delay after the war. In another part of our rej[X)rt we shall 
deal witli the impiovement of the amenities of rural life, the reconstruction 
of stagnant villages, and the provision of an agricultural “ ladder for the 
labourers by means of smafl holdings. We mention these subjects now le.st 
it should be supposed that we consider that the interest of the labourer in a 
national agricultural policy is limited to the questions of wages and housing. 

“ (Xir attention has been directed to the point that some amendment in 
the Settled Land Acts may be desirable to allo^ a share of the proceeds 
of the sale of p portion of a settled estate, to be expended on improvements 
other than those specified in the existing Acts " 


§ 0. Need eor i'echnicae advice. 

“ To bring about the changes in farming which wc contemplate it will 
be necessary for the vState, in addition to providing farmers with security 
against loss, to place at their disposal the best available scientific and 
practical advice. Indeed, it will be impossible to carry out the scheme 
(except with serious loss and wastage) unless it is accompanied by an im- 
portant development of the facihties at present available in the United 
Kingdom for agricultural education, technical advice, and research. It will 
be necessary to insist on the importance of drainage, and to demonstrate 
throughout the country the best means of ( onverting grass land to arable, 
the best methods of manuring, and the best varieties of seed ; and to carry 
out on a much more complete system than has hitherto been attempted 
demonstrations devised to show that increased production can be secured 
without loss of profit. These subjects are, however, of such importance 
t hat,we au* deferring their consideration until the later piut of our report. " 


§ 7 ()R('.AN]ZATION AXD ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENTS 

olf agriculture. 

"Thefirstthing necessary after the war will be to unitethe whole depart- 
ment of agriculture under one roof. Proper administration is quite impos- 
sible when a department is scattered into a dozen separate houses in half a 
dozen different streets. The minister in charge of the department should 
be styled, as now. President of the Board of Agriculture, but his salary 
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and status should be raised to an equality with that of the President of the 
Board of Trade and the President of the Ivocal Governiiient Board. The 
staff must be increased and strengthened ; especially it needs the infusion 
of a proper proportion of Class i of the Civil Service ; those niemberb of 
tJie staff from whom expert, or at any rate practical, knowledge is required 
should be selected by a combination of the systems of nomination and exa- 
mination ; the First Division men, who enter through the Civil Service 
examination, should spend at least two out of the first five years of their 
service out of Tondon ; it is in our opinion important tliat they should get 
an early insight into the working of agricultural administration, either on 
the provincial staff of the department or .attached to the staff of local au- 
thorities. The provincial stall of the department requires reorganizing. 
Before the war the work of most of the provincial officers covered an im- 
possibly large area, but many fresh appointments have since been made in 
connection with the campaign for food production ; in some cases officers 
may be made responsible for all the work of the Board in a given geo- 
graphical area ; in other cases the work of officers must be specialized. In 
this paragraph of our report we merely indicate the fact that the staff of 
the department must be permanently expanded above its pre-war strength. 
In subsequent paragraphs we shall explain what the work is which in our 
opinion it should do. It may, however, be convenient in this place to draw' 
attention to the fact; that the work of other departments of the State must 
affect the w^elfare of the rural population and the state of agriculture. This 
is particularly true of the Board of Education, and of the Bocal Government 
Board in respect of the housing problem. It seems to us necessary that 
in dealing with rural housing the Local Government Board, and in dealing 
with elementary and secondary education in agricultural districts the Board 
of Education, should work in close touch with the Board of Agriculture. 
The organization of the department in London must be lemodelled in the 
light of experience and in consequence of its increased responsibilities. 
There is, however, one aspect of this reorganization to which we wish to 
draw special attention. It will certainly be necessary to create a division 
charged with the management of all agricultural properties permanently or 
temporarily placed under the control of the Board of Agriculture. But the 
President of the Board, in his capacity of a Commissi oner of Woods and Fo- 
rests, is already responsible for the management of the agricultural proper- 
ties of the Crown. We think that it would be a good pltiii to amalgamate 
the agricultural side of the Office of Woods and Forests with the Manage- 
ment Division of the Board of Agriculture, and to put both sets of agricul- 
tural properties under the same control. 

‘‘ As in Scotland, so in England and Wales, the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees of the County Councils (i) shdbld be replaced by statutory commit- 
tees, which, when constituted, should have powers of action independently 

« 

(t) Since this paragraph was drafted the Board of Agriculture luis been empowered under 
the Com Production Act to authorize approved bodies to exercise any of the powers of the 
Board under Part IV. of that Act, with a proviso that the bodies so authorized shall, in the 
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of the County Councils, as in the case of the corresponding committees in 
Ireland and of the Education Committees in England. They should be 
composed of men and women who are not members of the County Councils 
as well as of members of the County Councils, but in both cases alike it is 
essential to secure the services of persons with practical knowledge of agri- 
culture or some other branch of rural economy, or representative of some 
special rural interest rather than of the different districts of the county. 
These Agricultural Committees should absorb the work of the existing 
Small Holdirgs and Allotments, Contagious Diseases of Animals, and 
Agricultural Education Committees (or Sub-Committees) of the County 
Council, and of the Live Stock Committees established by the Board of 
Agriculture in various counties within the last few yeais (all of which 
committees should be abolished), and they should undertake any other 
duties entrusted to them by parliament or delegated to them by the 
Board. A County Council should have the power to set up more than 
one Agricultural Committee within its area, and the Agricultural Com* 
mitce should have power to form District Sub-Committees. 

“ The Agricultural Committees of England should elect two represen- 
tatives from each County Council area to serve on the English National 
Agricultural Council, already suggested in this report. The Prtsiclent 
of the Board of Agriculture should nominate to it persons representative 
of all agricultural interests, so that, however, the total number of nominated 
members shall not exceed one third of the council. The President and the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Agriculture should be ex officio 
members. The council so composed should meet at least twice a year to 
discuss questions of agricultural policy brought before it by the president, 
or by any of its members on due notice given, and the ])residcnt or, in his 
absence, the parliainentar}^ secretary should preside over its meetings. 

'' There is already in existence a Welsh Agricultural Council which is 
not statutory but does useful work. We recommend that this council 
should continue to perform the functions of a national agricultural council 
for Wales, and that it should be made a statutory body for the purpose of 
advising the Board of Agriculture in regard to agricultural matters in Wales, 
to which the Board may delegate certain powers and functions relating to 
local administration. The council should consist as at present of two inem- 
beis elected by each Agricultural Committee in Wales and Monmouth and 
the agricult uial departments of the two colleges, with not more than twelve 
members nominated by the President of the Board of Agriculture. The 
President and the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
should be ex officio members, and the President or, in his absence, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary should preside over its meetings.' All the local work 


first instance, consiht of persons who are acting as members of the Comity War Agriailturni 
Executive Committees. This enactement, therefore, provides a natural link between the 
Statutory Committees here recommended and those already in existence. See our issue for 
December 191 7, p<ige 76. 
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of the Board of Agriculture in Wales should be under the charge of a Prin- 
cipal Officer of the Board, who should be assisted by an adequate staff and 
have his headquarters and office at a centre in Wales convenient for North 
and vSouth. 

“ We recoiumend also that there should be established an Agricultural 
Committee for Kiigland aud Wales, composed of the President and Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board, of Agriculture, eight members elected by 
the Knglish Agricultural Council, two members elected by the Welsh Agri- 
cultural Council, and three members appointed by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The committee should meet regularly every quar- 
ter, and on special occasions when summoned. The president or, in his 
absence, the parliamentary secretary, should preside. It should deal with 
any business brought before it by the president, but its members should be 
flee to raise and discuss and pass lesohitions on any subject of interest to 
agriculture or rural life in Kngland or Wales. The proposed annual esti- 
mates should be laid before the eommittee and discussed by it before being 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, and when so laid they should be 
.iccompanied by a memorandum expressing the opinion of the committee 
upon them. All resolutions of the committee should be laid upon the table 
nf both Houses of Parliament if so directed bv them. 

"The Natitmal Agricultural ComuhN loi Scotland, P'ngland, and 
Wiiles, and tile Agri('u]lural Committees foi vScotland and foi Paigland and 
Wales, sliould be a])]ioiiite(l afrosh aftci vveiy general ehtfion of the 
county eoiiii hi.. ; and the membei^ ^cle lal whether by the county conn- 
. its, or by the Pu'sidents of the Boatds of Agii ultuie, 01 b} the National 
Councils, should hold (ffiice until the next general election of tlie county 
councils. 

" If our recommendation^ are ad()])ted tbeie will be in existence in the 
United Kingdom four National Agrieulluial Councils, representing agri- 
culture in Ireland, Scotland, Hngland, and Wales. We suggest that it 
would be of great advantage to agriculture if delegates frcuii these councils, 
say, thirty for England and five for Wales, and ten each for Scotland and 
for Ireland, were to meet in conference once a year. The eonference should 
never lx- held two years running in the same couiitn , but in each country 
in turn, and the ministei responsible to pailiamenl foi the agiienltuie of 
the country in which the conference is held should aet as its president foi 
the occasion. An officer of one of the de])aitments ol agriculture should 
be iiermanent se act ary of the conference, and res])onsible for the custody 
or its records. We belioAT that the result of such confeiences would be to 
diminish the chances of friction Klwet*]! three de])artmeiils, to encour- 
age the pursuit of a common policy, and to infi-im public opinion of thc^ 
special difficulties and needs of agriculture and of its magnitude ard im- 
l)ortance as an industry. It would be a great encoiiiagcment to agiioultine 
if His Majesty the King wx)itld graciously consent to bte(-me ]'cnnaii(nt 
patron of the conference of the cf)mbined councils. " 
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§ 8. KDrCATIOX OK WOMKN. 

Before quitting the subject we have something special to say about 
the education of women who can play a great part in the reconstruction of 
agriculture after the war and whose intellectual interest in country life 
must be surely aroused if we wish to stcure an increased rural population.' 
We hope that numbers of the women who have beexi working on the land 
during the war will wish to remain in agricultural occupations and to 
avail themselves of the openings which will be presented to them in many 
branches of farming, such as dairying in its various forms, pig-breeding, 
and poultry keeping. We hope that every possible encouragement will be 
given to women so disposed and that the agricultural colleges will .>ce lo it 
that their courses are made suitable to them, and that the i)osts of lecturers 
are us open to fully qualified women as to men. 

The subject has already been fully dealt with in the report (1035) 
to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of the Agricultural Education 
Conference (Agricultural Education for Women), which did .nich a gieat str- 
vice in .stimulating an interest in agricultural education We desiie to ex 
press our complete concurrence with the following reflection extracted fioni 
paragraph 2 of the re])ort : ' It is betw^een 14 and 16 years of age that so 
many of the girls biought up in rural didricts at present lose touch of coun- 
try life. No matter what facilities for agricultural education nia}' be t>ffercd 
to them later, the.se gills will have neither the taste nor the a])titude for it. 
This is a matter f Qr serious consideration in view of the fact 1 hat it is women 
no less than men who arc responsible for rural depopulation, and that 
there is no inducement in the form of higher wages wdiich will tempt them 
to return. ' The fact i« that the local conditions which have brought about 
rural depopulation, bad housing, low wages, lack of jirosjK^cts, affect wo- 
men even more than men, and that the influence of women might be exerted 
in the opposite direction if they had been taught to make more comfort- 
able homes with less drudgery, and if they had the necessary knowledge to 
enable them to build up a social order in which tlie natural advantages of 
.ountry life could be made to counterbalance the artificial attractions 
of the town. 


§ 9. Purchase of eanh biel. 

'' We recommend that the principles of the Purchase of Land Bill 
should be adojited and an Act passed to give effect to it. We attach spe- 
cial importance to clause 11 of the Bill, which prohibits sub division and 
.sub-letting and we strongly advise that the principle of this clause should 
form an integral part of any purchase sc'heme. '' 
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§ 10. VlEEAGE RECONSTRUCTION, INPUSTRIES, ANP SOCIAI, PIPE. 

The intimate connection between a plentiful supply of i^ricultural 
labour and an increase in the output of home-grown food —the primary 
object of our reference — was recognized in the early stages of our enquiry, 
and the recommendation with regard to farm wages contained in Part I. 
of oui report was framed to meet the competition of other and better paid 
industries. But, in our opinion, the question is not merely one of wages ; 
the conveniences and interests of town life exercise an attraction upon the 
young rural labourei which can only be met by offering counter attractions 
in the country districts ; and no agricultural policy will be worth having 
which does not aim at a better developed social life in our villages, at the 
introduction of fresh industrieo into the country districts, and at a large 
increase in the rural population. To this end an effort^^must be made to 
break through the stagnation in the life of too many villages by offering 
better opportanities for social intercourse and amusement, by aroi»sing a 
stronger feeling of corporate existence and rrsponsibility, and by opening 
out improved prospects of advancement to the energetic and hard working. 
With the advance of education a desire for greater opportunities has arisen 
among the more active and ambitious of the younger generation, causing 
them to covet the greater scope for their energies offered in urban districts. 
The proposals made uxider this head of our report are designed to kssen 
the despondency of outlook sometimes associated with existing conditions 
and to provide a machinery, which docS not at present exist, for the improve- 
ment of \dllage life. 

“ The difference between villages, even in the same neighbourhood, 
is often marked. Some seem to carry outward evidence of the prooperiiy 
and happiiies-.. of their inhabitants, while the aspect of others, less fortunate, 
seems to indicate with equal plainness a dull and colourless outlook. 
Ill the former are seen smiling gardens, well cultivated and conveniendy 
situated allotments, cottages in good repair, village playgrounds, and so- 
cial clubs and reading rooms ; in the latter, with land in abundance around, 
we find cottages ix)ssessing no gardens oi insufficient gardens, huddled to- 
gether so as to reproduce some of the evils of town slums, and absence of all 
the amenities of life, and allotments (i) so distant from the centre of the vil- 
lage as to be difficult of access and inconvenient for cultivation, the whole 
presenting an appearance indicative of the conditions jjrevailing therein. 
Enquiry will usually show that the difference is due to the fact that in one 
\dllage a guiding spirit has exercised a sustained policy of development, 
based upon a clear perception of the requirements of the inhabitants and a 
study of the best means of providing for them, while the othei has been 
without these advantages. In this connection it has been pointed out that 
an examination of the maps of the Ordnance Survey reveals how lacking 


(r) For rural aUotmeats in England see the article in our issue for February 1918 , 
page 155. 
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in system has been the development of the ordinary village. In its|"iiiidst. 
even adjoining th^ village street, may be often found land let with large 
farms, which might better be used for housing or other public purposes, for 
providing gardens, cow pastures or allotments, or for occupation with ad- 
jacent cottages. But it is no one's business to take the lead in demanding 
a better scheme of use foi the land, nor does any machinery exist by which a 
rearrangement could be car i?d out. An atmosphere of stagnation prevails, 
and it is not surprising that the best men in sucb districts prefer to try th-ir 
fortune in placts offering greater scope for their ambition. The less effi- 
cient remain, and the deterioration in th^ rural working population, of which 
complaint is often made, becomes an accomplished fact. 

** We are of opinion that the machinery of the Parish Council, the Agri- 
cultural Committees of the County, and the Board of Agriculture should 
be utilized for the purposes of village reconstruction, and that under pro- 
per conditions the necessary land should be acquired by compulsory pow 
ers if it cannot be acquired by 'voluntary j^reement. If cottages are built 
or small holdings are created, we think that the inhabitants of the villxige 
should be given the option of tenanc}^ or ownership, but that owneishi]) 
should not carry with it the power of subdivision o 7 of utilization for ^ diher- 
ent purpose than that for which the house was built or the holding created. 
The money required for a scheme should be advanced out of public funds, 
and repaid by the parish council and the parties benefited, following the 
exact analogy of a scheme under the SmaU Holding. s and Allotment Act, 
1908 (i). 

“ We have been much impre.:>sed with the value of the work done by 
the Rural League in establishing villages industries and of tbe Agricultural 
Organization Society in establishing women's institutes (2) and we recom- 
mend that either the Agricultural Organization Societies in the three coun- 
tries or some analogous body should receive distinct grants for these sjx?- 
cifie purpose,j and that the task of fostering village industries and of form- 
ing women's institutes should be entrusted to them under the supervision 
and control of the respective departments of agriculture. " 


(1) Ibid, pages 158-159. 

(2) See orr issue for May 1917, page 17; and cf. (for Scotland) our issue for June 1918, 
pages 444-9. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 

COIJvBCTlVR FARMS IN THK PROVINCES OF PARMA, MODENA, 
MANTUA AND SICILY (i). 


In an article in our issue for May we spoke of collective farms in Italy, 
and in particular of those constituted by the journeymen of Emilia, which 
have an organization most interesting in form and most provocative of 
discussion. In order to complete the information then given we supply 
some further data as to the collective farms in the provinces of Parma, Mo- 
dena, Mantua and Sicily, 


§ I. The COLtKCTiVE FARMS IN THK PROVINCE OF PARMA. 

As we bad occasion to notice in the article already cited the chief aim 
of the collective farms in this province is to combat unemployment, which 
the diminished amount of employment afforded of late years by public 
works has accentuated. All these co-operative associations are of somewhat 
recent formation. Among the most efficient of them is the Co-operativa 
agricola of Sissa which was founded in 1913 and recently published a re- 

(t) For tlbe aources of tWs article, other than thoae mentioned In the text and the note*, 
see the sources cited in our issue for Hay page 366. 
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port on 1917 which is full of interesting data. This association cultivates 
altogether 359 biolche (i) of land held on lease of various owners. This 
enterprise 5aelded in 1917 produce of the value of 67,819.94 liras. Gross 
profits are represented by 23,757 liras as the revenue from live stock and 
^» 907*59 as the revenue from various sources. Expenditure reached 
the total sum of 96,115,27 liras ; 35,889.75 liras being spent on wages to 
members or journeymen workmen. The share of members was 25,053.11 
liras. We must also take into account 19,124.90 liras spent on manures 
and various material and 16,593.20 liras for rent. The other items of ex- 
penditure include works executed, taxes, rates, insurance premiums and 
losses. Net profits amounted to 369 06 liras. This sum is not considerable, 
but a large expenditure on labour and manure was necessary owing to the 
bad state of the land when it was taken over, and the crop of corn was poor 
owing to the unfavourable season. 

The yield of forage was about 1800 quintals, that is about 30 quintals 
per biolca of meadow. 

The advantages of collective farming in the Parmesan district, as evinc- 
ed by this report, appear clearly if its results be compared with those 
obtained by individuals. Thus the co-operative association obtained five 
instead of four quintals of corn per biolca ; it produced on an average ten 
as against seven quintals of maize, 30 as against 16 quintals of forage, 518 
as against about 200 quintals of grapes, and 290 as against 200 quintals 
of milk. 

As regards live stock, it possesses 103 as against 70 heads of live stock 
and derived thence a profit of 25,757 liras. The advantages of co-operation 
are yet more clear from the point of view of employment : nine engaged 
workmen and ^0 persons receiving a share of profits supplied the associa- 
tion with 56,043 hours of journeymen's labour ; whereas^when managed by 
individuals the land provided only some 10,000 hours of work to eight 
engaged workmen and seven persons receiving a share of profits. The so- 
ciety has at present in hand the organization of institutions of thrift for the 
benefit of its members. 

We will now examine the report of another co-operative association 
which has rapidly become important, and which, since it has a very capable 
manager, may be considered to be the school and the experimental labo- 
ratory of agricultural co-operation in the Parmesan district. '' 

This is the Cooperativa agricola of Fontanella. Its report is parti- 
cularly interesting when it deals with gross production and the amount of 
labour employed, for it shows that this society, like that previously men- 
tioned, has as regards these points made marked progress since individual 
management has been abandoned. 

Above all, the Villano property, which began to be co-operatively 
farmed on ii November 1911, was added in 1917 to the Colmignola and 
Belpiano properties" Next November the society will have more than 

(r ) The Parmesan hiolca is taken to be approximately equal to Vz hectare, but a hectare 
really contains 3 H btohhe 
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doubled the area it leases, for it will have added to it the Palazzo Ortalli, 
Casabruciata and Casella properties, of which the two former are situated 
in the commune of Roccabianca and have and area of 310 biolche, while the 
last named lies in the commune of San Secondo and has an area of 138 biolche. 
Since the society, which now farms 300 biolche, will thus soon take over fur- 
ther 448 biolche, it will become the fanner of 748 biolche or about 245 hec- 
tares. 

The following figures show the yield it has obtained from the lands it 
holds on lease * 


Beipiano property : 

90 Biolche 

= about 27 

hectares. 


Wheat 

105.12 

quintals 

4,730-40 

liras 

Maize 

184.20 

» 

6.815.20 

» 

Grapes 

143.41 

)) 

4,441.84 

» 

Milk 

274.82 

)) 

6,908.78 

)) 

Potatoes 

30.56 

)' 

488.96 

)) 

Forage (requisitioned) . 

78,50 

)> 

1,344-25 

» 

Wood for fuel .... 




480.00 

)i 

Various seeds 




645.00 

)) 

Colmignola property 

.* 145 Biolche — about 45 hectares. 


Wheat 

139-30 

quintals 

6,268.50 

liras 

Maize 

218.34 

» 

8,078.58 

)) 

Grapes 

261.92 

» 

6,286.08 

)) 

Tomatoes 

330.66 

)) 

5,290.46 

)i 

Potatoes . ...... 

75-32 

» 

1,205.76 

j) 

Oats 

22.26 

)) 

667.80 

» 

Seeds 

970 


1,940.00 

)) 

Milk 

320.00 

)) 

8,526.68 

» 

Forage (icquisitiontd) . 

176 10 

)) 

2,877.62 

)) 

Beans 

6.II 

» 

671.00 

)) 

Wood for fuel .... 




972.00 





67,638.81 

)) 

Gross profits from live stock .... 

38.337-88 

)) 

Various profits. 





3,983-07 

» 



Total . . . 

109,959-76 



Before the co-operative society took over these properties their yield, 
as discovered by detailed enquiry, was as follows : 
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Bdpiano property. Cohnignola property. 


Wheat . 

. . 62 — quintals 

Wheat . . 

. . 66— quintals 

Maize . 

60 — » 

Maize . * 

. . 90 — 

» 

Grapes . 

41 — » 

Grapes . . 

. . 42— 

» 

Milk. . 

. . no — » 

Tomatoes 

• • 3-50 

» 

Potatoes . 

. . 3.80 » 

Potatoes 

. . 1.60 

)) 

Seeds . . 

, . . 2.60 » 

Oats . . . 

21 — 

)) 



Milk . . . 

. . 102 — 

» * 

A simple comparaison between these and the preceding data 

brings 


into relief the importance of the results obtained by the co-operative me- 
thod of managing lands. The comparison between the staff now working 
on these lands and that previously employed on them is no less interesting. 

On the Belpiano property two families which include four men formed 
the permanent staff. With very rare exceptions, no journeyman was ever 
employed. Under the management of the co-operative society four fa- 
milies are established on the property and they comprise eight men who, 
with two hired men, form the permanent staff of the farm. In addition to 
this permanent staff there are nine women, and men are often engaged by 
the day, so that 1200 days of work are provided in the year altogether. On 
the Colmignola propoerty three families used to work. They conipi ised five 
men and very little labour was hired by the day. Under the co-operative 
system six families, established on the property, are its fixed staff, and la- 
lx)urers are hired by the day nearly all the year round and especially from 
spring to autumn. It may be reckoned with certainty that the labour now 
employed exceeds by 60 per cent, that employed previously. 

Thus the society has not only obtained an increased yield but has also 
succeeded in giving occupation to a larger number of persons, and by thus 
reducing unemployment has attained to its essentia] aim. 

The following is an account of its expenditure : 


Fixed staff 12,318.00 liras 

Labour employed by the day 26,581.00 » 

Indemnities to fixed staff for high cost of living 2,707.07 » 

Threshing and pressing 3,476.15 » 

Manures, sulphur, srilphates 5,461.10 » 

Forage 3 , 195-97 » 

Seeds bought for 1918 621,00 » 

Ploughing and soaring in 1916 chargeable to . 

. 1917 13,278.63 )) 

Rent 12,908.04 )) 

General expenses 26,883.16 » 

107,430.12 » 

Profits of the year . 2,529.74 » 
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We add some data as to the live stock and its estimated value : 


Bdpiano property. 

Nuuber 

Cows 13 

Bullocks 4 

Draught oxen 6 

Butchers* oxen i 

Bull calves i 

Calves 2 

Young asses i 

Colmignola property » 

Number 

Cows 18 

Draught oxen 6 

Bullocks 9 

Calves 7 

Bulls 2 

Horses 6 

Sows 4 

Viliam property. 

Heifers 9 

Bull calves 2 

Draught oxen , 2 

Total .... 93 


Value 


15.400 

liras 

3,260 


9,220 


1,500 

)) 

600 

» 

250 


300 

» 

Value 

21,320 liras 

10,000 

)) 

3,960 

)) 

1,000 

)) 

1,900^ 

» 

7 » 9 oo 

» 

3*500 

)) 

6,300 liras 

1,000 

» 

3130 

)) 

90,540 



Finally we should recal that this co-operative society has neglected 
nothing which could be useful to agricultural labourers. Thus the fixed 
stag has obtained an indemnity to compensate for the high cost of living. 
Moreover the society has taken part in that regrouping of all agriculture 
co-operative societies in the provincial federation which is today an accom- 
plished fact, It has adhered to the national federation of agricultural 
co-operative societies which is in course of organization and it is at present 
taking part in the foundation of an institution of thrift which is intended 
to improve the moral and material condition of its members. 

On 25 February 1917 the agricultirral co-operative society of Soragna 
called Sempre Avanti (Ever Forward) acquired legal form. It then had 
sixteen members and now has 64- It has a capital of 6,000 liras. It has 
taken on lease three properties having a total area of about hiolche 
or nearly 170 hectares. In order to take this land it had to apply for capi- 
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tal to the IstUuto Nazionale di Credito pet la Cooperazionct to individuals 
and to local financial establishments. 

On 31 December 1917 there were on these three properties 91 
heads of cattle and six horses worth 89,030.45 liras. This represents, as 
markets are at present, not less than 150,000 liras. The value of the ma- 
chinery and the various implements and farming material reaches 331796.65 
liras. 

From the data we have given, as from those we published in our May 
issue, it is evident that the movement for the CvStablishment of collective 
farms in the province of Parma is making good progress, thanks to the 
activity, energy and enterprise of competent persons whose material is a 
population already well used to defence and labour organization and who 
can always depend on the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione 
for support and advioe. 


§ 2, This conLKCTivEn y heed farms in the province of modena. 

As regards the collectively held estates in the province of Modena, 
whether they have the form of colonies, leaseholds or freeholds, the follow- 
ing data have been collected by the Fedcrazione Provinciate delle Coopera- 
tive Agricole : 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of San Lorenzo {San Pro^pero), — 
Constituted in 1911, this society has 25 members and has since 1913 held 
on lease of the Luppi religious foundation a property of no biolche (i). 
It was previoiisly held in mStayage, provided very little employment and 
had a poor yield. Its condition is now much improved. The members 
of the society find work on it constantly. Wheat, maize, forage and vines 
are principally grown on it. ' 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Sorbara (Bomporto ). — Even 
before this society was legally constituted in 1915, the Lega-Braccianti, a 
league of journeymen workmen, had acquired some land in metayage. The 
properties now held in mitayage number six and have a total area of more 
than 200 biolche. Two of them are renowned for their production of the 
wild vines of Sorbara. The members number 98. Vines, wheat, maize, 
beetroot, tomatoes and ix)tatoes are chiefly grown. The results obtained 
are so satisfactory that landowners offer land to the league to be taken over 
in metayage. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Novi (Mirandola). — This so- 
ciety has 200 members and leases two properties. One of them measures 
163 biolche, and two thirds of its land lie in the valley. Its chief crops are 
wheat, maize and lucerne grass. The land is divided and sublet to members. 
The other property measures about 150 biolche. Producing conditions 
in general have markedly improved. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Cibeno [Carpi), — ^^fhis society 


(i) The Modenese htolca Is of 283647 square metres. 
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leases a property of 40 hiolche which belongs to the religious foundation of 
Carpi. Its members number nine and all of them are constantly occupied 
on the property, the yield of which has increased by 30 per cent. The 
system of distributing the harvest is followed. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Budrione {Carpi), — Until 
1912 this society, which had legal form, farmed land held in collective 
metayage. Disputes within the society interrupted its activity, but some 
twenty members remained united and still farmed the property which has an 
area of 140 biolche. Results have been so good that the society has been 
able to undertake every year at its own cost the works necessary for 
bringing the land into order.* 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Quartirolo {Carpi), — This 
society was founded in 1911 in which year it leased two properties from the 
Congregation of Charity of Carpi. This land measures 37 hectares. The 
members number 18. Production has been more than doubled : a yield 
of 80 quintals of grapes has become one of 250 quintals ; a yield of 50 quin- 
tals of wheat one of 150 quintals. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Limidi {Soliera). — This so- 
ciety, founded in 1911, has 34 members. It farms two properties, held in 
mStayage, and having a total area of 230 biolche. The yield has been in- 
ci eased by 30 per cent. Two hundred instead of 150 quintals of wheat 
have been obtained ; 60 instead of 30 quintals of maize ; 200 instead of 100 
quintals of grapes ; and the production of forage has been doubled. Twenty 
heads of cattle are kept and 300 qiuntals of forage are for sale. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Quarantoli {Mirandola). — 
This society groups 96 members, and has for ten years leased a property 
of 127 biolche stocked with much live stock and all necessary implements. 
The members have shares of the crops which are especially tomatoes, maize 
mnd beans. As a model estate the large farm of about 900 biolche or nearly 
300 hectar js, called Da P\ilconiera, was bought in 1918. The work of pre- 
paring the land is in full swing, and in due season the necessary drainage 
and disposi cions and everything necessary for intensive and continuous 
agriculture will be undertaken. The enterprise is a bold on^ and is being 
watched with intere t by all the local farmers. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Cividale {Mirandola), — After 
a long ]x?riod of inertia this society, which has 27 members, was at last 
stimulated by the example of its neighbour at Quarantoli to enter into a 
contract of metayage with regard to 300 biolche of land divided into six 
holdings. By the terms of the contract produce and expenses are equally 
shared by the landlord and the society, and the society also pays in cash a 
due called cortilatico which varies with the fertility of the land. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of SozzigaUi (Soliera), — This 
society farms two holdings held in mUayage and having a total area of 80 
biolche and leases a small holding of 10 biolche. The farming is collective. 
Produce is divided among the working members. Production has been 
increased by 40 per cent. The members number 54. 

In this province, especially in its low-lying part, many other examples 
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are found of collective contracts for farming on the profit-sharing system, 
but we cannot deal with them because they are only oral. Most of these 
contracts are annual. 

We should notice finally that the religious foundations of the Modenese 
district generally look with favour upon the spread of this tendency to hand 
over lands to associations of cultivators, and encourage it. Moreover the 
numerous and firmly established funds and banks of the district grant ca- 
pital without difficulty at cura^ent rates to these societies, for long terms 
if necessary. 


3. COnnECTiVE farms in the province of MANTUA. 

The organization of the collective farms in the district of Mantua, or 
at least of some of them, is very like that which we have described as exist- 
ing in the districts of Reggio and Ravenna. Some have however a slightly 
diSerent character because they are exclusively concerned with lands held 
by the system of collective metayage. In the case of the former we should 
note that the cooperative farming of leasehold lands was first undertaken 
by consumers* societies. At Bondeno di Gonzaga, Pecognaga, Suzzara and 
Moglia there are important consumers* cooperative societies, comprising 
all the journeymen workmen enrolled in the leagues of defence, which have 
guaranteed one third of their capital. They have found occupation for 
some of their members on land which they hold on leases of three, nine and 
twelve years (i). The chief crops are wheat, maize, tomatoes and grapes. 
There is much live stock, especially stock giving milk, and ample use is 
made of chemical manures. But the intensive agriculture practised by 
these cooperative societies has obliged them to borrow large sums in order 
to obtain the capital necessary to building up their stock. Thus at the end 
of 1912 a society having a capital of 156,150 liras had a total debt 
of 213,426 liras, 65,500 liras being due to credit institutions and 53,445 liras 
to individuals, while 60,211 liras had been lent by members in the form of 
deposits made on terms fixed by the society, and 34,270 liras were owed to 
labourers* organizations. The considerable liability for interest, the high 
rents, repeated falls of hail, cattle disease and other causes made the 
early existence of these agricultural co-operative societies very uncertain. 

Other societies have followed a different method, that of taking land 
in metayage. They have thus avoided the necessity to pay rents too high 
for their means, or to obtain, when credit was hard to find, the capital 
they would need for farming entirely on their own account. In their case 
journeymen workmen have united in a league of defence and have supet- 
seded families of mStayers, taking over land on the terms on which the 
latter previously held it. The most iipportant of these conditions impose 
an equal sharing of the produce and profits of live stock between the 

{i) Sec the papers by ProfCvSsor A. Serpteriand Br G. Maialin ourissucs (Monthly BuMin 
of Economic and Social Intelligence) for September and November 1913. 
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landowner and the mitayer, and an equal sharing of expenses except the 
land-tax which is paid by the landowner only. The latter directs the 
farm and produces all the capital needed for it. The contract lasts for 
from three to twelve years. The leagues of defence which have undertaken 
the cultivation of lands hire men with families to look after the live 
stock; but the members are called upon in turn to do all the rest of the 
work of the farm. 

The co-operative society of Bondeno di Gonzaga now farms 50 hectares 
of land on which are 70 heads of live stock ; the co-operative society of Gab- 
biana 80 hectares on which are 85 heads of live stock ; the co-operative 
society of Suzzara 60 hectares on which are 100 heads of live stock ; 
that of Mantua 100 hectares. 


§ 4. The coeeectivk farms in sicily. 

Collective farms represent one of the forms of co-operation most 
widely spread in Sicily. Professor Giovanni lyorenzoni, technical delegate 
for Sicily to the parliamentary enquiry into the condition of peasants in 
the southern provinces, explains its historical origin as follows (Vol. VI, 
part IV, chap. V) : 

Collective farms arose almost everywhere in the island as an outcome 
of the leagues of defence whose activity was particularly great in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century. These leagues are made up of elements 
economically diverse, of small landowners, small leaseholders, settled la- 
bourers [coloni) and day labourers. Such a composition mitigates their 
effectiveness ; for while day labourers seek for a rise in wages, small owners 
and leaseholders, who are sometimes obliged to hire labour by the day, 
cannot be favourable to it. Tlje two classes are not therefore wholly will- 
ing to make common cause. Moreover when small leaseholders and 
coloni lake land on lease or in mStayage they naturally seek to obtain 
it on the most advantageous terms possible; but this aim of theirs 
is of little importance to the journeymen who earn a living by hiring out 
their labour by the day and not by taking land on lease or cultivating 
land which they hold by a colono's contract. For all these reasons the 
activity of leagues so coiftposed must lack sequence and harmony ; it must 
oscillate as one seriesof interests or another is necessarily sacrificed. Hence 
arises a necessity to find a new method of activity which will unite all the 
elements of the rural labouring population. 

There is however another circumstance which has favoured the 
development of collective farms, namely the final growth of a conviction 
that the demand for higher wages must of necessity be limited by the 
productivity of the agricultural enterprise asked to pay the increase. 
For if Wages pass a certain limit this enterprise must reduce the amount of 
labour it employs, and thus the peasants will obtain a higher rate of wages 
but a lessened number of days of employment and will lose more than 
they gain. This is the reason that the leagues, while they did not abandon 
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their former aim, that of obtaining higher wages and more profitable 
agricultural contracts by means of resistance and strikes, began to 
complement these methods by taking a direct part in production, collec- 
tively, In other words the peasants. United in co-operative societies, 
became leaseholders 

The collective farms were thus formed, and may therefore be taken 
to be the result of a new conception, on the part of the peasants, of the 
economic struggle. They perceived that their former tactics did not 
suffice to lead them to victory Their new activity began soon after the 
period of the fasci and was stimulated almost simultaneously by two op- 
posing parties, the Catholic party which founded the farm of Caltagirone 
and the socialist party which founded the farms of Corleone. Soon after- 
wards the Madre Terra of Castrogiovanni was founded, and later the farms 
of the province of Trapani. Since this time this method of farming has 
spread widely throughout Sicily. It has continued to attach, according 
to the method of foundation, to one of the two different political concep- 
tions which have given birth to it, the Catholic and the socialist conceptions. 

The Catholic co-operative societies are found to some extent every- 
where, but are particularly numerous in the provinces of Palermo, Caltani- 
setta and Girgenti where they are grouped about other Catholic social 
organizations, especially rural funds. The socialist co-operative societies 
are also much scattered. They centre mainly in Trapani and its circon^ 
dario, and Corleone and the neighbouring country which includes Piana 
dei Greci, Castrogiovanni and Catania. 

The Catholic and the socialist collective farming movements differ 
only in their fundamental political conceptions and not in the view they 
take of the class struggle. As Professor Torenzoni remarks, collective 
farms must, for socialists, complete that defensive activity whichis embodic d 
in the leagues, and enable the agricultural proletariat to rise from the 
status of wage-eaincrs or of small coloni or leaseholders to that of free 
leaseholders, and this in the person not of isolated individuals but of the 
class as a whole. It is the emancipation of the class which is desired : it 
must be set free from a useless middleman who, to increase his profits, is 
naturally led lo weigh upon the weakest. It is the participation of the 
class in the benefits and the progress, possible only through collective 
organization, which is desired. 

Therefore the aim should not be the mere constitution of various 
small farming businesses held together in a society only by the fact that 
they have taken a common lease of the lands they will cultivate separ- 
ately. There should be a tendency towards the formation of the single 
large farm of a society which will pay the wages of its members. In other 
words these members will be their own employees and eventually they 
will share the profits of the common enterprise. 

The socialists believe that the realization of this ideal will bring 
about the emancipation of the peasant from the middleman and the recon- 
ciliation of the interests of all agricultural labourers, whether small lease- 
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holders, colom or day-labourers ; for they conceive that all these categories 
of men can be fused into one having common interests. 

The Catholic collective farming movement has aims less high. It 
is content to provide a uniting link between small leaseholders, and coloni 
or borgesi, enabling in particular the limitation of excessive competition 
among them, and saving at the same time the cost of a useless middleman. 
These collective farms offer the owner a profit equal to or greater than that 
he previously received from the middleman, and yet it is believed that 
they will always exact from the peasant less than did the middleman. 

They do not think of making their enterprise collective in form, but 
they propose that from its outset members shall cultivate for themselves, 
in separate lots, the lands leased collectively. They do not however leave 
the members entirely to themselves when once the land has been divided 
and distributed, but they help them, or at least they have decided to help 
them, with credit and the purchase in common of manures, and machinery 
and in other ways, thus facilitating or completing the work of the culti- 
vator while they respect his absolute independence. 

“ The economic difference between socialists and Catholic collective 
farming is therefore large in theory ; but in practice it is non existent, for 
it has hitherto been possible only partially to realize the ideals which in- 
spiie the socialist co-oj)erative societies. As regards their present consti- 
tution and their practical economic activity these two forms of co-operative 
societies are much alike. Both are, at bottom, agents which supersede 
the speculating middleman by the compact mass of the peasants. They 
eliminate him for the advantage of peasants; and also of landowners, for 
in order to obtain land the societies are ready, and are sometimes obliged 
by the pressure of competition, to offer more than did this middleman, 
the gahelloUo, while at they same time their guarantees for their payments 
arc equal to his. 

There are no complete or recent statistics as to these societies. We 
reproduce data as to a small group of leaseholds in the province of Tra- 
pani, enrolled in the provincial federation which was constituted on 26 
April 1916: 

Sikiaiion on 31 March 1918. 




Society 


Place 

Members 

Capital 

l^ndfl 

Rent 



■ 





I,iras 

Hectares 

I^iras 

I. 

Agric 

Co'oper, Society (i) S. Marco (M. S Giuliano) 

i8i^> 

116,447 

4,222 

200,756 96 

2. 

» 



Marsala 

1 800 

70,601 

2,590 

163,019.11 

3. 

)) 



{2) Paceco . . 

519 

57,198 

711 

38,854.80 

4. 

» 

) 


Vita 

113 

19,565 

663 

34,467.40 

5. 

h 

» 

« 

(3) Ballotta (Trapani) 

166 

9,000 

250 

20,000.00 

6 . 

)> 

» 

» 

Calatahmi . . 

160 

5,000 

250 

20,600.00 

7. 


» 

» 

Salaparuia .... 

180 

7,100 

600 

38,000.00 

8 . 



» 

Salemi 

200 

8,000 

70U 

35,000.00 


(1) Obtained the <5000 lira prize awarded by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and 
Trade in 1 910 and the 1500 lira prize of the Cassa C^ntralc Vittorio Emmanuele of Palermo 
in 1 9H , It has on Its land 115, poo vines and is organizing a cellar society. 

(2) Owns real estate. 

(3) Has premises which it owns at Ballotta. 
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This federation proposes to give unity of aim and activity to the 
co-operative societies constituted in the province, preventing them from 
competing with each other when there is question of taking land on lease, 
making tenders for works to be executed or buying products or articles of 
consumption, and at the same time respecting their autonomy. 

The federation intends also itself to conclude contracts of lease and 
make tenders, directly, subsequently distributing to its member co-ope- 
rative societies the land to be cultivated and the works to be executed. 
It also proposes to buy, and if possible to manufacture, on behalf of the 
federated societies, agricvdtural machinery and implements, manures and 
other miscellaneous articles, to set up stores where agricultural produce 
can be preserved and sold, to organize sales within the country and expor- 
tation abroad, to piovide for the development of co-operation throughout 
the province, and to obtain from the public authorities laws and reforms 
protecting co-operative associations and benefiting the agricultural la- 
bouring population and agriculture in general. 

The three following societies, which also belong to this province, are 
not federated. 


Name 

Place 

Members Capital 

Cash 

l^ands 

Rent 

— 

— 

— Wras 

I^lrae 

Hectares 

niraa 

ScK'iet^i A;?rciria Comnierc 

S Marco (Monte) 

371 — 

14,276 

1,740 

101,722 4r 

Society Agricola .... 

Partaima . . . 

252 1,011,950 

5,166 

214 

11,941.20 

I,ega Cattolica 

Camporeale . . 

21 1 i*,5’>S700 

7,779 

1,187 

27,700.00 


The last report of the Banco di Sicilia, as to the agricultural credit 
afforded in 1917, shows that the number of the intermediate bodies leasing 
land collectively in the island rose in that year from 37 to 40. We give, 
distributed among provinces, data as to the leases current on 31 Decem- 


ber 1915. 

Number 

Area held 

Province 

of 

eocieties 

CHI 

lease 


— 

..M 

Palermo 

8 

2,042.3509 hectares 

Catania 

4 

2,098.9625 » 

Girgenti 

6 

4.105-3059 

Trapani 

9 ■ 

11,444.0157 )i 

Caltanissetta . . . 

13 

8,693.9518 » 

Total . . 

40 

28,284.5866 hectares 

The quantity of land thus leased by these societies has diminished for 
it was previously 28,809.4854 hectares. 


(i) Renitcon^o € bUancto cQnsunttvo $ul serviuo del credito agrario, 4s$rcitto 1917. Const- 
gho generals del Banco dt Sici ha Setnone ordmarta del igiS. BaUtmo, Gianoitrapani, 1918, 
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§ 5. The results obtained. 

The results obtained by collective leases are various ; the difficulties 
in their way, both those which have been overcome and those which sub- 
sist, are numerous and ' sufficiently serious. 

The conversion of the labourers into farmers, effected by the agency 
of association, has procured for them, above all, a more exact knowledge 
of the means of agriculture, as regards both the cost and the productivity 
of these means. It has given birth among them to a more accurate sense 
of their own responsibility. It has ensured to them, and espe^cially to the 
labourers of Sicily who are still bound by some feudal customs, a greater 
freedom of thought and activity. 

The associated labourers have not always succeeded in obtaining for 
their work higher pay than that they received before collective leasing was 
initiated. But it is certain that in many districts this method of holding 
land has taken an effective part in reducing 01 suppressing unemployment 
and emigration, in that it has distributed the profits of farming among a 
larger number of persons. In many cases it has contributed to the reali- 
zation of true progress. 

vSince the farming cultivators have an obvious interest in obtaining 
a highci yield, gross production has increased, in some cases almost doubled. 
It should however be noted that, on the other hand, a co-o^ierative society 
must pay rent at a higher late than the individual jieasant, is sometimes 
obliged to pay large sums as interest on liabilities, disjwses of little ca- 
])ital, and cannot obtain credit at a privileged rate. 

Ill practice many shortcomings have been remedied. It is still 
however necessary to improve, as regards technique and book-keeping, 
the organization of this new method of farming land, and such is the aim 
set before itself by the Ujfficio di Ispezione e Assistenza per Cooperative 
Agricole which was formed by the IstiUdo Nazionale di Credito per la 
Cooperazione. 

A wider diffusion of these characteristic and interesting associations 
will follow not only on the provisions of the decree of 20 September 1917# 
No. 1676, which we have already examined (i) and which gives labourers' 
co-operative societies facilities for leasing State lands, but also on the pro- 
visions of the decree of 4 August 1918, No. 1218 (2), which satisfies one of 
the oldest aspirations of Italian agricultural societies, the desire namely 
that land belonging to local institutions shall be granted to them. This 
decree provides that lands admitting of cultivation and belonging to pro- 
vinces, communes and public charities can be granted on lease, at will, 
on receiving the prefect's authorization, to legally constituted agricultural 
co-operative societies. If the lease of such land be offered by auction 
these societies will have a preferential right to take it on the terms on which 

(1) See Qur issue for May 191 8, page 382. 

(2) 8ee VficUOe del Regno No. 213, Rome, 9 September 1918 
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it is offered. No such contracts may have a dtxration of more than nine 
years. With the approval of the authority responsible for the land in 
question, and after the advice of the Chamber of Agriculture has been taken, 
their duration may however be extended if an obligation to execute cer- 
tain works of improvement be imposed on the lessee society. Rent must 
be paid half-yearly and in advance, and the society -must make a cautionary 
payment in cash to guarantee performance of all the obligations imposed 
by the contract. It may, if it so desire, make this payment in half-yearly 
instalments spread over a maximum period of three years to begin at the 
date of the contract. 

These two measures are indubitably the best proof that agricultural 
day-labourers are ready to assume the Wdens of agricultural enterprise, 
and they are further a proof of the confidence which the government 
places in these organizations. 



miscellaneous information relating to co-operation 
AND association IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE FARMERS OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. — The 
Grain Groweri' Guide, Winnipeg, afi June iqiS. 

Ihe great commercial organizations built up by tie farmers of tie 
prairie provinces in the l?st twelve years are a proof that farmers are cap- 
oble of united action. They are the United Grain Growers, Limited, the 
Sa^^katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, and the trading depart- 
ment of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers* Association, and they group 
more than 60,000 farmer shareholders. They are working (>o 6 country 
elevators, two large public terminal elevators at Fort William and Tort 
Arthur and two large private terminal elevators at the same points ; and 
tliey are marketing about a third of the total crop of these three great gram 
producing provinces. The United Grain Growers are also conducting a 
grain exporting business which has its headquarters at New York and was 
before the war one of the largest businesses of its kind on the American con- 
tinent, IVo of these fanners* oiganizations have undertaken the distribu- 
tion of farm machinery, lumber, flour, coal and many other commodities 
used on farms ; and in this department alone the annual volume of business 
now represents a value of more than $7,000,000, A printing and publish- 
itic plant, worth $250,000, employs 153 people and publishes the most 
widely circulated farming paper in Canada. There are a large office build- 
ing, hundreds of coalshed*' and flour warehouses ana several large machinery 
warehouses. Three thousand carloads of live stock are annually despatch- 
ed ; there are a large flour and fodder warehouse on the Pacific coast and 
an inmense extent of timber in northern British Columbia ; and a land 
company sells and appraises land. These facts give a brief survey of the 
commercial activity of the organized farmer'^. 

In carryng on their work the farmers* companies employ about 1,300 
persons. Their paid-up capital is nearly $3,000,000 and their reserve 
funds amount to $2,000,000. Their assets exceed $12,000,000 and since 
the outbreak of war they have pud more than $1,000,000 in cash as war 
taxes. 

Their first commercial entei5)rise was that of trading in grain. Se- 
venteen years ago the first Grain Growers* Association came into existence 
as a protest against abuses in the grain trade, but the commercial Grain 
Growers* Grain Company was not founded until the summer of 1906. It 
became active in September ; and at the end of its first year of business it 
bf‘d handled 2,300,000 bushels of grain and made a profit of $790 on a paid- 
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up capital of nearly $ 12,000. It aroused the animosity of the commercial 
orj^anizations, but nevertheless in its second year of business it handled 
5,000,000 bushels. In 1912 this quantit\ had reached 27,000,000 bushels. 
In that year the company embarked on several new enterprises. The Ma- 
nitoba governement had secured 176 elevators in 1910 and had worked them 
for two seasons at a heavy loss. In 1912 they were leased to tlie Grain 
Growers' Grain Company which moreover bought and constructed thirty 
elevators xii Saskatchewan. It is now operating a total number of 199 
country elevators. In 1912 it also leased a terminal elevator at Fort Wil- 
liam, having a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, which it still works, and 
through which a quantity of grain varying from 11,000,000 to 28,000,000 
bushels has passed annually. 

In 1912 also it secured 300,000,000 square feet of timber in northern 
British Columbia on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railwa>. Owing 
to unfavoxirable conditions in the lumber trade the company became active 
in this sphere only in 1917 when it erected xdant worth % 250,000. 

Another new departure in 1912 was the opening of the company's 
co-operative supply department which has steadily increased and developed 
and had an annual turnover of about $ 3,000,000 when the company amal- 
gamated. 

When the Grain Growers' Grain Company ‘|vas founded the farmers 
intended that it should eventually handle their grain, placing it on the Eu- 
ropean market before it left their hands. The company therefore so(ni 
entered the exporting business, at first sufTering losses which at the end of 
the business year X913 amounted to more than ( 200,000. Next year their 
exporting business was reorganized, the Grain Growers' Exjxirt Company 
being founded. It rapidly developed a very large business, exporting more 
than 43,000,000 bushels in its first year of activity. In the year which ended 
in August 1916 it exported 90,000,000 bushels, being thus one of the lar- 
gest exporting businesses on the American continent. Since the United 
States have entered the war all the ex^xirting organization of the company 
has been taken over by the Wheat P^xport Company and has worked in 
the service of the allied governments. 

To resume : the Grain Growers' Grain Company, founded in 1906, built 
up in eleven years an enormous business, united 20,000 shareholders, 
and made in twelve years profits amounting to nearly $2,000,000 which 
enabled an annual destribution to the shareholders of 10 per cent, dividends, 
and very generous grants, amounting altogether to nearly $100,000, to 
the provincial associations in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and for 
educational work. 

The second of the big farmers* companies to undertake trading was the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. It was incorporated as a 
farmers* company in 1910 when the government agreed to advance 85 per 
cent, of the cost of constructing and buying its elevators. Its first elevator 
was opened in 1911, and 46 of them were opened for the handling of that 
year's crop. Their number increased annually, and the 1917 crop was 
handled by the company in 261 elevators. In 1911-12 the company liandP 
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ed 3,250,000 bushels of grain, which quantity had increased in 1915-16 
to 43,000,000 bushels. The paid-up capital has grown steadily and is 
now nearly $1,000,000, while reserves amount to moie than $ 600,000 and 
the company's total assets to nearly $1,500,000. Profits have amounted 
in six years of business to $1,500,000. 

In 1917 the company built at Port Arthur at a cost of $1,400,000 a 
modern public terminal elevator with a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels 
which can be expanded to 10,000,000 bushels. In the same year it began 
the erection at Port Art>hur of a large private terminal elevator, connected 
with the public one. The private elevator will cost about $600,000 and 
will be ready for use on i Novtmber of this year. 

The company had 2,565 shareholders in its first year and now has more 
than 20,000 of them. It employs 475 persons. 

The Alberta Farmers' Co-operative Elevator, Limited, has headquart- 
ers at Calgary. It modelled itself on the Saskatchewan company and re- 
ceived practically the same assistance from the provincial government for 
the construction of its elevators. It was incorporated by Act of the pro- 
vincial Ic^gislature in 1913, At the end of its first year of activity it had 51 
elevators, and this number increased year by year until in 1917 it had 
reached 146. The paid-up capital of the company in its first year was more 
than $100,000 and at the end of 1917 more than $560,000, the subscribed 
capital being $1,240,000 and total assets nearly $3,000,000. From the 
beginning the company worked in close connection with the Grain Growers' 
Grain Company, employing it as its selling agency. 

In its first year of business it handled 3,770,000 bushels of gram, in 
1915— tl e year of the big crop— 19,320,000 bushels. Its profits in four 
years amounted to more than $570,000, In its first year it marketed 141 
carloads of live stock, in 1917 it marketed 1,242 carloads. It carried on a 
business of co-operative supply, in the course of which it consigned more 
than 100 carloads of goodvS in 1913-14, and as many as 1,400 carloads, in 
addition to a quantity of farm machinery, in 1917. 

In September 1917 this company agreed to amalgamate with the Grain 
Growers' Grain Company and together they formed the United Grain 
Growers, Limited. 

Since the time of this amalgamation the United Company, has formed a 
land company, organizing under Dominion charter the United Groin 
Glowers' &curities Company, Limited. The system of selling faim lands 
in West Canada has long been subject to considerable abuses, and for this 
reason the United Grain Groweis decided to do busmess purely on a com- 
mission basis. 

The Sa.skatchewan Grain Growers' Association, founded in 1900, was 
the pioneer of all organizations of this kind in West Canada. It decided 
to establish a central wholesale trading department, for the service of local 
associations only, in 1914, in which year the new department became active. 
In 1914 its sales were of the value of $302,000 and its profits amounted 
to about $9,000. In 1915 the corresponding sums were $850,000 and 
I15.000 ; in 1916 sales surpassed a million dollars and profits were more 


2 
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than $15,000. In 1917 sales were $1,600,000 and profits nearly $36,000. 
In 1918 sales have increased by nearly 60 per cent, sinc'e last year. 

Of the local associations of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers' Asso- 
ciation 372 have been incorporated. The association lias a total member- 
ship of 40,000. 


(;RBAT BRITAIN AND IRKDAND. 

* 

ASSOCIATIONvS FOR KEEPING AND imEEDING RABBITS. 

The following raemorandum, dated 5 July 1918, has^een addressed 
to Horticultural Sub-Committees by the Food Pr(xluction Department 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

" At the instance of the Food Production Department, some of the 
leading rabbit-breeders and kee})ers throughout the country have formed 
an association registered under the title of the National Utility Rabbit 
Associafion. The Association is established in premises at the Model F'arm 
Neasden, I/nidon, N. W., where it has formed a Central Breeding Station 
and Stud Exchange, stocked with rabbits of the best breeds. 

" I. Objects oj the Naiio'nal tJtiliiy Rabbit Associaiion. primary 

object of the Association is to build up aS quickly as possible a large stock 
of the best utility rabbits. The rabbits from the Central Station will 
be sold at the lowest possible prices to district breeding-stations to be set 
up in different parts of the country. The district stations will in turn 
supply, at lowest possible prices, breeding -stock to smaller stations in vil- 
lages and towns. The ultimate object of the Association is to provide, 
through these stations, rabbits for keeping by private persons in town 
and country and thereby to increase largely during the next twelve months 
the supply of rabbits for food purposes. 

“ Each district breeding -station will be a loo-doe centre, and will be 
kept by a person who already has 50 rabbits and who is willing to keep 
at least 100 breeding does. The smaller breeding-stations will be 20-doe 
centres and will be kept by persons who undertake to maintain a stock of 
at least 20 breeding does. 

" The Department understand that already 200 persons have expressed 
tlieir willingness to establish a roo-doe centre. 

2. Advantages of Membership of and Affiliation to, the Association : 

" (i.) Purchase of rabbits through the Association at lowest possible 

prices. 

(ii) Advice in procuring accessories and foodstuffs necessary for the 
keeping of rabbits. 

'' (iii) A share in the work of the Association in promoting work of 
national utility. 

(iv.) Expert advice on all matters relating to the keeping of rabbits. 

3. County Organization, — It is suggested that the County Horti- 
cultural Sub-Committee should take the initiative in organizing the county 
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scheme, and the following proposals as to method are put forward by the 
Department with the object of assisting the Committee and ensuring a 
measure of uniformity in each county : 

At the request of the Department the National Utility Rabbit Asso- 
ciation is preparing a list of persons in each county prepared to establish 
forthwith district breeding-stations (loo-doe centres). 

The duties of the Superintendent of the loo-doe centre will be : — 
{a) To maintain not less than 100 breeding does and the necessary 
number of bucks. 

" (b) To sell at agreed prices to the Central Breeding Station or any 
other breeding centre affiliated to the Association a portion of his stock 
suitable for breeding. 

“ In the case of pedigree stock the proportion available must vary from 
time to time, and the exact proportion to be disposed of must be a matter 
of conference between the Secretary of the Association and the owner of 
the station. 

" (c) To maintain the stud bucks supplied to him from the Central 
Breeding Station for the use of the breeding centres in his district. 

" {d) Generally to assist the rabbit clubs in his district. 

[e) Each centre shall be self supporting. 

“ Generally speaking it will be found that one district breeding-sta- 
tion will supply two or three Rural Districts, but that one station or even 
more will be lequired in each Urban District. 

The Horticultural Sub-Comimttee will probably desiie to delegate 
the organization of rabbit-keeping in the neighboui hood of district breeding 
stations to its local (District or other) Committee. Committees which adopt 
this coinse will probably find it convenient to elect the keeper of the Dis- 
trict station as a member of their Committee, 

The Department considei that the best way in which the Horticul- 
tural Sub-Committee can assist the Association will be to secure as soon 
as possible, through their District and Village Committees, the formation 
of rabbit clubs in every village and small town in the county. 

''4. Rabbit Chibs . — Wherever a number of persons desire to keep 
rabbits co-operatively, they should form a rabbit club and either establish 
a 20-doe centre or become associated with such a centre already established 
in their immediate neighbourhood. All these clubs should affiliate with 
the National Utility Rabbit Association. The fee for such affiliation for a 
club of 20 members or any fraction thereof is 5s. per annum. Clubs of 
more than 20 members shall pay a fee of 5s. per annum for every 20 members 
or part thereof, i.e., a club of 55 members will pay a fee of 15s. per annum. 
In addition, clubs may purchase shares at the rate of £i per share. The 
affiliation fee carries with it the right to enjoy the privileges attaching to 
affiliation with the Association which are set out in paragraph 2. 

** Any person desirous of becoming a Vice-President of the Association 
may do so on payment of £10 10$, or a Life member on payment of £5 5s. 
Anyone joining the Association as a member, Vice-President or Life mem- 
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ber will be entitled to purchase stock for breeding, together with such ma- 
terial as he may require, direct from the Central Breeding Station. 

“ Some time must elapse before keepers of 20-doe centres are in a 
position to provide rabbits required for keeping by members of their 
club, but during this period, and subsequently when necessary, they will 
be entitled to apply to the loo-doe centre or the Central Breeding Station 
for a fair allocation of stock for this purpose. Similarly, a loo-doe centre 
short of stock will be supplied direct from the Central Breeding Station in 
London, which will supply all the stock that may be required. It is im- 
portant that all rabbit clubs, both those already in existence and those to 
be formed, should affiliate with the National Utility Rabbit Association so 
that rabbit-breeding may be develops on national lines. 

“ 5. Rahhit'Club Rules. — Each rabbit club should be properly con- 
stituted with a Secretary and Treasurer and should have properly drawn- 
up rules. A draft set of rules will be sent from the Department for distri- 
bution to the subsidiary organizations of the Horticultural Sub-Committee. 
These are model rules, and are only meant to serve as a guide. New clubs 
may prefer to alter them to suit local requirements, but uniformity is very 
desirable. 

6. Prices of Rabbits. — The National Utility Rabbit Association has 
been registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 
1913, and trading transactions which it carries on are undertaken in the 
interests of members and affiliated societies, and not with the object of 
making profit. The policy of the Association with regard to prices is to 
bring the utility rabbit within the reach of every cottager and allotment 
holder, but it must be remembered that the prices of the finest pedigree 
stock, as distinguished from the utility stock, must always be higher. The 
Association will fix a list of prices of utility rabbits to be supplied from the 
Central Breeding Station to the loo-doe centres ; these prices will also rule 
for utility rabbits supplied from the loo-doe centres to the 20-doe centres. 

7. General Information. — All associations should apply to the Food 
Production Department for pamphlets and leaflets on rabbit-keeping and 
breeding. " 


SWEDEN. 


CO-OPERATIVK DAIRIES IN 1916. — Svertges offictella staHstik: Mejenhanteung df 1916 
av Kungl staiishh centralbyidn Stockholm, 1918. 

Since 1890 brief statistics as to the production of dairies have appeared 
every five years in the series called ** Publications of the Royal Admi- 
nisiration of Agriculture Since 1913 these statistics have been notably 
extended and modified. By a royal order every person in the dairy in- 
dustry must furnish annual statistics as to his business. This material 
must be worked up and published by the Central Office of Statistics. 

The dairies ore of four different kinds. Co-operaHve dairies are asso- 
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ciations of milk producers for the utilization of their milk and sometimes 
also of milk supplied by others and for the sale of daiiy produce for the com- 
mon profit of members. The dairies of the domains are those which use 
milk derived exclusively or mainly from the proprietor's own farms. The 
purchasing dairies treat milk and cream bought from outside sources. In- 
termediate between these two latter categories are the purchasing daities 
of the domains which treat milk deiived from the proprietor's byres, but 
also, and in greater proportion, milk bought elsewhere. These difterent 
sorts of dairies were*distributed as follows in the countty and in towns in 
1916 : 



Country 

Towns 

Total 

• 

Co-operative dairies 

630 

39 

669 

Dairies of the domains .... 

266 

I 

267 

Purchasing dairies of the domains. 

158 

3 

161 

Purchasing dairies 

5 ^ 

68 

601 

Total in 1916 .... 

1.587 

III 

1,698 

)) » 1915 

1,554 

109 

1,663 

)) 1914 

1,521 

106 

1,627 

» )) 1913 

1,^7 

II3 

1,650 

The number of suppliers of milk reached 103,318 ; and 

included 73,063 


suppliers of milk to the co-operative dailies and 30,255 suppliers to the 
other dairies. The staff of the dairies comprised 5,598 persons, namely 
2,414 men and 3,184 women. 

The quantity and value of the milk and cream sui)plied to the dairies 
are shown by the following figures: 


MUk Cream 



Weight 

Naof 

Value 

Weight 

No of 

Value 


1,000 kilogr. 

in crowns 

1,000 kilogr. 

in crown* 

Co-opeiative dairies 

756,882 

98,003,282 

1,017 

797,^2 

Other dairies . . . 

368,047 

50,994,786 

313 

239.563 

Total 1916 . . 

1,124,929 

148,998,068 

1.330 

t. 057.465 

» 1915 • • 

1,066,586 

122,247,065 

1,227 

910,414 

» 1914 . . 

1,238,669 

112.749,732 

1.696 

1,082,800 

» 1913 . . 

1,274,108 

111,669,123 

' 3.198 

2,235,525 


The average pHce per kilogramme of milk was 12.9 ore in the co-ope- 
rative and 13.9 ore in the other dairies. The price is lower in the co-ope- 
rative dairies because they often return skimmed milk and butter-milk 
to the suppliers making no charge or a very small one. 
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Co-operative dairies 

Other dairies 

All dairies 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

)Value 


(1000 kg.) 

(looocr.) 

(x 000 kg.) 

(1000 cr.) 

(rooo kg.) 

(1000 cr.) 

ITn^immed milk . . . 

103,849 

18,881 

66,493 

11,249 

175,342 

30.130 

Cream sold 

6.788 

7>490 

4,488 

5,103 

11,276 

12,593 

Butter 

21,979 

66,774 

6,266 

f 8.938 

28,245 

85,712 

Whey butter 

19 

48 

102 

250 

t 2 Z 

298 

Cheese 

3.594 

5,515 

10,013 

16,894 

13.607 

22.409 

Dcrfvativcs oi milk 

52 

56 

997 

1,140 

1,04^ 

1,196 

Skimmed milk retuiucd tu sup- 
pliers without charge .... 

131.560 

2,236 

2,094 

38 

133.654 

2,274 

Skimmed 111' Ik sold to supiilitrs . 

306,926 

5.315 

75,559 

1,385 

382,485 

6,700 

Skimmed milk sedd to ritheis . 

81,954 

5,104 

49,847 

3.291 

131,801 

8.395 

Skimmed milk used to leed live 
stock . . 

2,223 

38 

15,212 

423 

17*435 

461 

Butteirniik 

31,404 

934 

11,622 

386 

43,026 

1,320 

Whey. 

22,018 

175 

89,367 

738 

111.385 

913 

Total . . . 

— 

112,566 


59,835 

— 

172,401 


Whole milk and cream are directly sold in far less proportionate quanti- 
ties in co-operative than in other dairic.>. Of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk^ 
and cream, it may be said that 141.9 kilogrammes of milk and 8.8 kilo- 
grammes of cream are sold in co-operative dairies, and 179.1 kilogrammes 
of milk and 12.1 kilogiammes of cream in other dairies. In this respect 
there is also a marked difference between country and town dairies. To 
trade in milk is often the piincipal object of the latter so that they convert 
only a small pait of their supply. But the manufacture of dairy produce 
is che chief object of counlry dailies. The average price of a kilogramme of 
unskimmed milk was 17. 3 ore in the co-operative and 16.9 ore in the other 
dairies. The difference between the average cost price and selling price 
of a kilogramme of unskimmed milk, that is to say the dairy's profit, was 
4.4 ore in the case of the co-oi)erative and 3 ore in that of the other dailies. 

The manufacture of butter has had much more comparative import- 
ance in co-operative than in other dairies. In co-operative dairies 28.7 
kilogrammes of butter have been made for every 1,000 kilogrammes of 
milk and cream received, in the other dairies only 16.9 kilogrammes. The 
manufacture of every kilogramme of butter absorbs on an average 25.8 
kilogrammes of milk in co-operative and 26.1 kilogrammes in other dairies. 
To produce butter a total quantity of some 732 million kilogrammes of but- 
ter has been used. The average price of a kilogramme of butter has been 
303 ore. 
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As regards cheesemafcing, 7,821,118 kilogrammes of rich cheese, 
4,571,137 kilogramm':JS of semi-rich cheese and 537,557 kilogrammes of 
cheese which is not rich have been produced, the prices being respectively 
193 ore, 140 ore and 100 ore a kilogramme. The co-operative dairies made 
4.5 kilogrammes of cheese for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk they re- 
ceived, the other dairies 29.4 kilogrammes. 

As regards their utilization of the .skimmed milk there is an essential 
difference between co-operative and othei dairies. The formei returned 
gratis 25.2 per cent, and sold at a low price 58.7 per cent, of their skimmed 
milk to the suppliers ; the latter returned to them gratis only 1.5 per cent, 
and sold them 53.9 pei cent. Of the residue, the co-operative dairies sold 
15.7 per cent to the public and used 0.4 per cent, to feed live stock ; the 
other dairies appropiiating 34.9 and 10.7 per cent, to these respective pur- 
poses. The average price of a kilogiamme of skimmed milk sold to the 
suj)pliers was 1.8 ore, of a kilogramme sold to the iiublic 6.4 ore, of one sold 
to feed stock 2.6 ore. 

The total expenses of co-opei alive dairies amounted to 13,307,563 
crowns, or 17 crowns 35 ore for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk and cream 
they received. 


SWiTZHIlbAND. 

THE SWISS PEASANTS’ UNION AND THE SWISS PEASANTS* SECRETARIAT IN 
1917 — Vtngti^me rapport annuel de VUnion sutsse paysans ct du Sect^fartai des pay- 
sans smsses. 1017 Bioiigg, SccK'tarial dcs paysaiis »uissts, 1918 8vo , 1 4^ pp 

At the beginning of 1917 the Swiss Peasants* Union comprised the fol- 


lowing 28 sections : 

1. Swiss Society of Agricultiue 62,390 

2. Federation of Agiicultural Societies of Rcmanic Swit- 

zerland 25,678 

3. Ticinese Society of Agriculture 4,043 

4. Swiss Society oi Alpine Fk^onomy 1,000 

5. Federation of Agricultural Co-opciative Societies of 

East Switzeiland 15,578 

6. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 

the Canton of Berne and neighbouring cantons . 20,000 

7. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 

Central Switzerland 4,200 

8. Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 

North West Switzerland * * 6,000 

9. Zurich Federation of Agricultural Associations and Syn- 

dicates 5,700 

10. Agricultural Co-operative Society of Worb 140 

11. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of Brown 

Cattle 6,687 
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12. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders 

of Brown Cattle 2,496 

13. East Swiss Federation of. the Syndicates of Breeders 

of Red and White Cattle 12,892 

14. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of 

Red and White Cattle 1, 200 


15. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of Black 

and White Cattle 

16. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North East Switzerland 

17. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North West Switzerland 

18. Federation of Societies for Raising the Value of Milk 

? /-A ^ i < 


in Central Switzerland 3, 500 

19. Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of St. Gall . . 1,000 

20. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

Argovia • ^> 74 ^ 

21 . Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of Thurgovia . 2,000 

22. Dairy Federation of Vaiid and Friburg 7,269 

23. lyeague of Peasants and Labourers of the Basle Countiy 1,000 

24. Federation of Argovian Peasants 1,000 

25. Swiss Federation of Under-Foresters 700 

26. Association of Horticulturist of Vaud 90 

27. Swiss Union of Agriculturists' Mills 1,000 

28. Swiss Association of Concessionaries of Distilleries. . 680 


• Total. . . 214,735 

The vSwiss Peasants’ Union is thus at present composed of 28 sections 
which have altogether 214,735 members. There has been an increase 
in the membership of 16,974 members since the preceding year. Many 
agriculturists belong to several associations and therefore duplication must 
be taken into account in considering the total membership, but this none 
the less denotes a very satisfactory development on the part of agricul- 
tural associations. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

AGRICUETITRAE CO-OPERATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. -- OffiUal Year Book of the 
Union of South AfricUf No, j, 1917. Pretoria, 1918. 

A general co-operative movement was initiated in Cape Colony in 
1905 when an Act was passed which authorized loans, not exceding the 
total sum of £150,000, to be made to farmers and viticulturists for the 
general purposes of agriculture. The government appointed an expert 
to organize the farmers, and in due course eighteen co-operative socie- 
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ties, namely nine dairy companies and nine companies of wine pro- 
ducers, were established and were registered as limited liability companies. 
In addition a few syndicates were formed for the purchase, with loans 
obtained from the government, of such requisites as fencing material, 
windmills- and threshing machines to be used by the membjers of the 
syndicates in common. 

The hopes entertained of these various co-operative societies at their 
foundation have on the whole been disappointed. A few of the socie- 
ties are doing well and others are maintaining themselves with difficulty, 
but many have signally failed. 

To supplement the article on agricultural co-operation in South 
Africa, outside Cape Colony, which appeared in our issue for June 1918 (r), 
we give some comparative figures for the whole of the Union which refer to 
the years from iqii to 1916 • 



1911 

19x2 

1 

1913 

1914 

1 1913 

' i 

19x6 

Numbers of societies 

! 30 

2X 

21 

19 

x8 

19 

Membersliip on 31 December . 
Produce sold on behalf of members 

9 . 94 » 

11,558 

X 2 .I 59 

11,862 

10,648 

xo,6ox 

MaUse (No. of bags) 

759.000 

879,000 

633,45* 

740,706 

919,891 

644,599 

Tobacco (lbs) 

1,246,076 

2.496,635 

3,464,514 

2,000,000 

2,037,203 

1,544,076 

Other goods (value ) 

£ xo8,ooo 

£ 104,000 

£ 87.434 

£ 90,746 

£ 107,039 

£ 76,159 

Value of machinery, etc , sold to 
members 

£ 142,000 

£ 167,000 

£ 1931684 

£ 136,719 

£ 139,052 

£ 140,352 

Doans from l^and & Agricultural Bank i 
Amount (including interest) due on ( 
31 December ] 

; ^ 1 

1 

£ 207,244* 

1 1 

1 

£ 234,177 

£ 299,273 

£ 418,082 

1 

|£ 348,515 

£ 354,730 


(•) On 31 March 1918 


(i) Pages 
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MLSChLLAKEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA 

INbUKANCE AGAINST HAII, IN SASKATCHEWAN IN I'ji7 (i) — Canadian ttnancc, 
Vol IX, No. 13, WiunifK-g, 3 July 1918. 

The report recently placed before the directors of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insurance Association classified as follows the losses on which indem- 
nities were paid in 1917 : 

On 134,499 acres from 5 to 10 per cent, of damage was sustained ; 

/> 149,554 ) » II » 33 V* * 

)) 84,793 '' » 34 » 66 Va 

)) 92,447 )' » 67 ))IOO » )) » ’) » 

The association received in 1917 some 5,000 claims covering 9353 
quarter sections. Only twenty claimants applied for a reinspection after 
the first decision on tbeir claims, and these twenty cases were satisfactorily 
settled without appeal to arbitration. 

The total area in respect of which claims for indemnificatidn of losses 
due to hail were lodgi d wit h the association in 1917 measured 665,299 acres. 
Inspection sh >wed thdl ni 204,016 acres or nearly one third of this area 
a loss ot le.ss than 5 per cent, had been incurred and no indemnity was 
therefore due. 


UNITKD STATES. 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAII, IN MONTANA. — Session l,aw3 of the Fifteenth I^egibla- 
live As‘.etti!^)ly of Montana, Chapter 169 

An Act passed on 14 March 1917 has organized insurance against hail 
in Montana. 

In the first place a State Board of Hail Insurance is created. It con- 
sists of the State Auditor and ex oficio Commissioner of Insurance, tjhe 


(i) See our issues for May, August aad November 1917, and January and May 191 &. 
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ComrmssioHer of Agriculture aud Publicity who is secretary of the Board, 
and thiee other members appointed by the governor from names submitted 
by the duly organized farmers* societies having a membership throughout 
the State. This Board preparcD a special form on which the purposes, 
scope and benefits of insurance against hail at the actual cost of the risk, 
as placed by this Act within the reach of all taxpayers, arc explained in 
outline. Copies of this form are submitted by the County Assessor, 
when he makes the regular assessments of property, to each farmer 
in each county in the >State who grows crops subject to injury by hail. 
Each faimer taxpayer indicates on the form he receives whether or not 
he wishes to become subject to the piovisions of the A<'t. If such be his 
desire he fills in the form and files it in the office of the County Assessor no 
later than i June, and thus he becomes liable to pay the tax on lands grow- 
ing crops subject to injury or destruction by hail. This tax may not exceed 
60 cents an acre on lands sown with grain crop: or 25 cents an acre on lands 
sown with hay. 

The County Treasurer in ciit'h county in the State keeps all monies 
he collects for hail insurance in a v^eparale fund called the Hail Insurance 
Fund, which he remits to the Stale Treasurer no later than 31 December 
of the year in which the monies are collected The vStale Treasurer places 
all the monies he leccives under thi.s Act to the credit of a fund called the 
State Hail Insurance Fund, whence he makes payments on warrants drawn 
by the State Auditor by order of the State Board of Hail Insurance. If’ 
such warrants be presented and Ihere be no m(')i)ey in the fund to pay them, 
they are regi«^tered and theieaftcn b('ar interest a** the 3 ate of 4 per cent, 
per annum until called foi j)a\ment b> the State Tieasnrer. 

The owners of lands worked by otlieis under lease or contract choose 
as to whether or not the.^? lands are subjected to taxation under this Act. 
The lessee may, if the landowner do not thus subject them, pay the tax for 
insurance against hail in cash, whereupon his ciops receive the protection 
afforded by the Act. 

All looses by hail to eiops insuied under this Act are reported imme- 
diately by the owner of the crops, his agent or attorney, to the State Board 
of Hail Insurance, wliich requires the claimant to make a sworn state- 
ment as to the losses he has sustained, ^their causes and oilier points of 
interesi , on especially provided forms. 

The Board of County Commissioners of each county in which a tax 
for insurance against hail is levied ai)points two appraisers, nominating 
them from a list submitted by the duly organized farmers' societies. These 
two appraisers, together with a third chosen and appointed by the State 
Board of Hail Insurance, appraise all losses by hail in the county and report 
their findings to the State Board of Hail Insurance, which examines and 
verifies the reports and fixes the amount of lovsses. 

When a loss by hail to crops insured under this Act has been sustained 
and Its amount determined, the State Board of Hail Insurance certifies 
the fact and arianges for compensation. For this object it ascertains as 
eaily in each year as is practicable the acreage under hay aud grain and 
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subject to this Act on whic'h the tax for insurance against hail has been le- 
vied. It thus discovers the total amount of such tax levied ; and it deducts 
thence lo per cent, to allow for omissions of pa5Tnents and costs of admi- 
nistration and appraisal, and then apportions the balance of the amount 
levied pro raid among all taxpayers subject to the Act who have incurred 
loss tty hail, their losses having been estimated in the manner already de- 
scribed. The Board orders the State Auditor to issue warrants on the 
Stale Hail Insurance Fund as payment for such losses ; but such payment 
may not exceed $12 p^r acre in the case of grain and $5 per acre m the case 
of hay crops. 

Any taxpayer or association of taxpayers growing crops not specified 
in this Act, or other agricultural or horticultural products subject to in- 
jury by ball, may agree to accept the provisions of this Act and become 
subject thereto. The Board may then classify his risks and levy suitable 
payments from trim, whereuptrn he acquires a right to the benefits and pro- 
tection of insurance under the Act. 



Part III: Credit 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

RURAL PROPERTY AND THE MO\^EMENT OF SALES 
AND MORTGAGES. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCK ' 

EsTADfsTiCA AgrIcola iqi5-i0i6, Ministerio de A^ricultura de la Repdblica Argentina. 
BuenOb A5n-es, Talleres g/j^ilicos del Mmisterio de Agricultura dt la Naci^n, 1917 


§ I. Population, railways, and agriculture. 

Whoever wishes to get an idea of the importance acquired by agricul- 
ture in Argentina, and of that wliioh it is still susceptible of attaining, should 
take into consideraticn a few simple d«ata which give a bird's eye view of 
forty years of obvious development. 

This country has an area of 298,735,300 hectares. The population 
rose from 2,231,049 in 1872, to 3,158,434 in 1888, to 3,954,911 in 1895, 
and to 8,288,779 in 1915. The cultivated area still only amounted to 
24,361,980 hectares in 1915, but it must be noted that the figure for 1895 was 
4,892,004 hectares, 2,459,120 hectares in 1888, and 580,008 hectares in 1872. 
We thus see that the agricultural activity of the country has grown at a very 
rapid rate. And as the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture publishes side by side 
with the data for the cultivated area those for the development of railways, 
we can but follow this timely comparison which shows that the opening 
up of means of communication keeps pace with the development of cultiva- 
tion. There also the figures speak clearly : in 1872 there were 864 kilo- 
metres of railroad ; in 1888 the figures rose to 7,645 kms., to 14,462 in 
1895, and to 34,782 kms. in 1915. In both cases the progress made is strik- 
ing, and when one reflects on the vast possibilities which still exist there 
one can but foresee that their realization will be sure and lapid. 

If it were not outside of the scope of this study we could show on the 
basis of official figures, that each crop taken singly has progressed in this 
wise. Viewed from the standpoint of mral property the following facts 
deserve attention: during the crop year 1915-1916 6,465,000 hectares were 
under wheat, 1,597,00a hectares under flax, 1,009,000 hectares under oats. 
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and 3,697,850 hectares under maize. These four crops were grown on 
12,768,850 hectares, or 15.45 % of the total area of the country, and nearly 
50 % of the cultivated area. 


§ 2. Mode op occupation op the land and area op farms. 

As to the economic conditions under which cereals are raised the Mi- 
nistry of Agriculture only supplies data on the area harvested, amounting 
to 8,280,809 hectares, including wheat, flax, oats, barley, and millet crops. 
This accounts for one third of the cultivated area. For this area under 
the staple ctops information is available showing how it i.s divided be- 
tween farms worked under the direction of their owners and those woiked 
by renters or metayers. These data refer to 76,955 farms, worked by 23,546 
owners, 43,968 renters, and 9,441 metayers, being resjjectively 30.60 %, 
57-73 % and 12,27 % total. Thuse percentages are those which 

hold good for the country as a whole, but there are regions in which they 
vary greatly. The variations may be shown by maximum and minimum 
figures. For instance the class of landowning farmers includes 20,90 % 
in the section north of the province of Buenos Ayres, and 36.38 % in the 
province of Rntre Rfos ; 1 enters vary from 38.56 % in section north of 
the province of Buenos Ayres to 65 % in the Central Pampas ; and the 
mitayer class goes from 6.97 % in the southern and central section 
(group i) of the Province of Buenos Ayres to 40.54 % in the northern sec- 
tion of that province , 

These figures refer to farms rai.sing the staple ('ro])s mentioned which 
were harvested in 1914-1915. The 76,955 farms which come under this 
head are classified according to area as foilf)ws: 4,648 of less than 10 hec- 
tares ; 14,364 from 10 to 25 hectares; 14,695 from 20 to 50 hectares; 16,160 
from 51 to ICO hectares ; 16,651 from lor to 200 hectares ; 6,324 from 201 
to 300 hectares ; 3,612 from 301 to 650 hectares ; 355 from 651 to 1000 hec- 
tares; 146 of over 1000 hectares. We thus see that in 1914-1915 farms of 
from 10 to 200 hectares were by far t he most numerous, representing in round 
figures 80 % of the total number of farms under consideration . These stati- 
stics also show that, as a whole, in 1914-15, there were 11,844 more farms in 
this group than in 1910-1911. But closer examination will show that the 
maximum was attained in 1912-1913 with 84,076 farms. Thus, when com- 
pared to that year, later figures show a tendency to decline, though since 
then the number of such farms has been .slightly on the increase. Thus from 
76,212 to whichit had fallcnin 1913-13, it increavsed for the year under consi- 
deration by 743 units. This decline from the higher number attained in 1912- 
1913 holds good c)nly for the provinces of Buenos Ayres and Entr^ Rfos. 
In the latter the number of these farms rose from 7,968 in 1910-1911 to 
12,420 in 1912-1913, «;ince when it has steadily declined, falling to 11,335 
in 1914-1915. In the province of Buenos Ayres the 29,116 farms existing 
in 1910-11 rose to 33,350 in 1912-1913, and then declined progressively 
to 25,828 in 1914-1915, showing a diminution of 3,288 in. a period of four 
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years. This phenomenon is explained if one consults the classification of the 
areas under faim belonging to this group [during the preceeding years (i). 
One then sees that in this i>rovince the number of farms the area of 
which did not exceed 650 hectares declined from I9I2~I9I3 to 1914-1915, 
while those of 651 to 1,000 hectares increased. The tendency is therefore 
towards large estates. But as we shall see the province of Buenos Aytes 
is somewhat of an exception in this respect. ^ As to the nature of the occu- 
pancy it would seem that the category of renters is the one which is most on 
the increase. 

But before examining the question of the sale of rural property it is 
interesting to consult complete statistics which take into consideration all 
such property existing in the countiy. The commendable initiative in 
this direction taken by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1915-16 enables us 
to a great extent to do so. We find in this publicatn)n i) a table 
showing the division of rural property in the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Cbrdoba, and Santa Fe for 1914 with data for 1911 as a term 
of oompaiisou, and dealing with eleven categories of rural property accord- 
ing to area ; 2) a table showing the rural property in the province of 
Entre Rfos in 1915 groujjed according to the same classification, with the 
more important data tor 1905 ; 3) a table showing rural property in the 
province c)f Mendoza in 1914 with the situation in 1911, and in this case 
the figures for properties of fiom 10 to 25 hectaies are preceeded by 
those for properties of from i to 4 hectares, and from 5 to q hectares. As 
will be seen, these are groip'is of which the already considerable importance 
has gone on increasing, rising from 32 % to 45 % of the total Each of 
these tables contains a column of percentage ratios indicating the varia- 
tions in plus or minus which have occurred ior the several groups of proper- 
ties from 19x1 to 1914, or from 1905 to 1915 according to provinces. Aglance 
at the.se five statements which we reproduce in two tables shows that 
the conclusions we came to concerning the faim lands under staple crops 
still hold good when a])plied to the whole of the landed property of the 
agriculturally most important section of the country. If other data were 
needed to confirm this opinion it would suffice to borrow the following from 
the statistics which we are considering : of the 76,955 farm.s under staple 
crops in 1914-19x5, 73,585 were in the four provinces of Buenos Ayres, 
C6rdoba, Santa Fe, and Rntre Rfos, divStributed respectively as follows : 
25,828 - 2r,844 - 14,578 ~ 11,335. 


(i) See nndei: the title of the work indicated as the “ othcuil source the years 1013-14, ^ 
and 1914-15 of the same periodical publication, Itueno^ Ayres, 1 01 4 and 191 6, which we constan- 
tly make use of 



Table 1. — Division of rural property in the provinces of 
Buenos- Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fi, in 1911 and in 1914, and of Entre Rios in 1905 and in 1915. 
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Tabi.k it. — Division of rural property in the province of Mendoza, 
in 1911 and in 1914. 

No. of properties 




Diviaion 




■ -1 - 

Difference 



of properly 


1914 

191 1 

— 



ir— 


— 

— • 

% 

from 

I to 

4 

hectares .... 

6,722 

5^093 

+ 32.0 

)) 

5 » 

9 

« .... 

3,229 

2,224 

+ 45-2 

)) 

10 )) 

25 

» .... 

3>339 

2,198 

+ -51 -9 

)) 

26 » 

50 

)) .... 

D 4^)7 

938 

50.0 


51 

100 

.... 

1 ,o6t 

632 

-f 67.9 

)) 

1 01 » 

200 

>' .... 

680 

453 

+ 50,1 

)) 

201 )> 

300 

)> .... 

279 

168 

66.1 

)) 

30T )> 

650 

» .... 

3(>3 

3<^9 

-.-1 17-5 

)) 

651 

1,250 

» .... 

f 202 

158 

27,8 

0 

1251 )) 

2 , 5 (Xj 

> .... 

1.54 

162 

- 4.9 

)) 

2501 )) 

5,000 

» .... 

ii 3 

J15 

1-7 

» 

5001 » 

10,000 

n(l) .... 

80 

50 

60.0 


over 10,000 

» (2) .... 

238 

137 

+ 73.7 




Totals . . . 

17,807 

1 2 . (>47 

+ 4^-3 


§ 3 vSai,!:: of rx’rai. profertiks. 

The data given in the preceeding paragraph show at least the inten- 
sity of the movement taking jflace in rural property in Argentina. New 
holding.*^ are being formed either by taking over new lands from the national 
domain, or by dividing up or reuniting lands already under cultivation. All 
this entails a constant ebb and flow of contracts w^hich it is interesting to 
note, both as showing new purchases from the national domain and as 
showing the degree of the instability of the rural population, more especi illy 
as the upshot of it all is an increase in the leading crops and in the agri- 
ctdluial wealth of the country . As the data given by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture indicate the area of lands sold and their value year by year and 
for five-year periods, one can see the fluctuations, if any. 

During the decade 1906-1915, 85,781,932 hectares of land were sold for 
2,741,060,335 pc.sos of national money, i. e, at an average price of 32 pesos 
per hectare. These figures refer to two five-year periods with an area of 
47,884,030 hectares sold for 1,222,316,912 pesos, i. e. at an average of 25 
pesos per hectare, for the period from 1906 to 1910, and 37,897,902 hectaies 
sold for 1,518,734,423 pesos, or 40 pesos per hectare, for the period from 


(i) and (2). Hie increase in the number of properties extending over more than 5,oo« 
hectares is a result of the sale of State lands and the subdivisit)n of private properties 
conveyejJ in lots of an area not less than, 5,000 hectares. 


3 
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19H to 1915* Thus the area sold seems to have fallen on an average by 
2 million hectares a year, while the price per hectare has increased from one 
period to the othei by 15 pesos. We shall see how this fluctuation is made 
up, by utilizing the data referring to the two points under discussion from 
1^06 to 1915, This series will be rendered yet more striking by adding 
thereto the data for the two previous years, 1904 and 1905. 


III. — Area and %}aJitc of lands sold from 1904 fo 1915. 


Year 

Area 

Total value 

Value 

per hectare 


hectares 

pesos ui/a (t) 

pesofl m/n 

1904 . . . 

. . 11,038,299 

I 42 ,()l (),896 

12.95 

1905 . . . 

. . 16,290,947 

232,623,453 

14-27 

1906 . . . 

■ • 10,795,875 

205,650,306 

19.05 

1907 . . . 

7.5^7.035 

117,336,976 

15-58 

1908 . . 

. . 7,286,899 

215,794,135 

29.61 

1909 . . . 

• ■ ^. 572 , 3^7 

264,510,900 

30.85 

1910 , . . 

■ ■ 13,70^.934 

359,024,595 

26.19 

• 1911 . . . 

• • 11,149,253 

• 396,837,383 

35-59 

1912 . . . 

• • 8,559,248 

372,295,585 

43-49 

1913 . . . 

• • 6,636,237 

298,932,633 

45-04 

1914 . . . 

. . 5,672,510 

232,756,195 

41-03 

1915 . . . 

. . 5,880,654 

217,921,627 

37,02 

These data 

are too clear to need 

comment. They 

bhow fnr each j ear 


considered the situation of the sale of lands foi the whole country. We 
went back twelve j'cars in order to show the evolution which has given rise 
to the situation of 1915. This situation, to whk h wc pay most attention, 
requires analysis for, as is known, the diflerences from province to province 
in Argentina are very great. We therefore give the detailed figures for 1915 
for each province and territory. We shall thus also see the actual value 
of the farm lands in the different parts of the country. 

Thus, the average price of lands sold in 1915, which is 37.02 pesos, ac- 
quires its due significance when we see that in certain districts the price is only 
1.9 peso, and in others i33pe*sos per hectare. The intermediate prices show 
that in the provinces or territories of Neuquen, Ta Rioja, Chubut, Jujuy, 
Santiago del Estero, Santa Cruz, Tieira del Euego, Rio Negro, Formosa, 
Chaco, Misiones, Mendoza, San Juan the price of land is notably below the 
average value of cultivated land for the whole country. In the territories 
or provinces of San Lafs, Central Pampas and Salta, the price of land comes 
much nearer to this average, whereas in the provinces of C^rrientes, Tucu- 
iiiAn, Entre Rios, Cdrdoba, Santa Fe, and Buenos Ayres prices are much 
higher than the average, being in fact double and often quadruple. 


(i) National money. 
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T\BTyF IV. — 4mi and price ofland*^ sold in iqi^ by piovfmes 
and ferntorics 


Provinces 

Number 

Area 

Average^ 

area 

Total 

Average 

value 

Value 

per 

and 

of 

of 

of 

value 

per estate 

hectare 

territorje*? 

estates 

Ends '’Old 

estates sold 

pesos 

sold 

pesos 

sold 

hectares 

hectares 

ra/n 

pesos m/n 

m/n 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Buenos Avres . . 

2,1 

^24,279 

242 

70,015,007 

32,444 

133 

Santa Fe 

1,622 

506,779 

367 

46,710,125 

28,803 

78 

C'rdoba 

2,101 

n ,796 

198 

32,189,246 

1 4,691 

73 

P'ntrc RiO'^ . 

670 

92,25s 

137 

6 , ; 77 , 505 

9,667 

71 

Corrientcb 

7 

2,036 

.291 

S 7 , 33 t 

12,476 

42 

TucuniAn 

566 

44,556 

7 S 

2,121,938 

3,751 

17 

\rcn<lo/.i 

(\\^ 

0 iH, 3 (>S 

()68 

I 8 ,hoo, 34 "' 

19,831 

20 

San Juan 

120 

9 f ,640 

78S 

2,012, 598 

16,769 

21 

San lyiiis 

^98 

172,7^8 

316 

4,667,693 

9,372 

27 

SantUi^o del E^^tero 

266 

17 ‘S 9}0 

E 79 a 

3,333,7-!-’ 

12,53: 

6 0 

Ba Riojii 


71,910 

2,081 

313,673 

9 , 5 "Q 

4 5 

Silta 


101, s7i * 

3,385 

1,208,462 

109,048 

32 

Jujuv 

I •> 

40,001 

2,672 

221,150 

1 1,743 

5 5 

CaEiin.in a 

I 87 

271,055 

1,400 

534,493 

2,858 

I j 

Cential I’ampns 

'■au 

102,267 

677 

I2,6()2,7>1 

21,216 

31 

Rio NcRto . 

r 

"12,092 

1,891 

2,887,077 

22,^55 

II 9 

Xeuqii6n 

sr> 

t "> 2,719 

',370 

481, ‘51 

5,597 

3 6 

Cli ico 

7 (. 

8S,i<)i 

1 ,160 

1,76", I 39 

23,1 H6 

19 

’Misiont*"' 

17 

1 1 ,01 8 

701 

20), 578 

13, 32^^ 

19 

Formosa 

10 

",171 

’37 

36,181 

3,64s 

15 

Chubut . 

• ♦l-Sl 

llEoib 

2,198 

1,716, i'’3 

11,367 

. 5 I 

Santa Cru/ 


612,912 

ii,'>oS 

5,550,1 35 

100,91 1 

«7 

Tieira (U 1 Fnego 

17 

189,109 

11,135 

l,Sl5,i35 

n)7,9 19 

9 7 

Andes 

— 


*■ 

- 

— 

— 

Totals 

10,418 

5,S8 o ,651 

"64 

217 (n,62 7 

20,91 G 

37 0' 


We will also take into account, as Sdvisecl by the statistics prepared 
by the Ministry of A'.jriculture, another factor in estimating the sales of 
rural estates, classifying them according to area, and giving as a term of 
comparison the data on this head for 1914 
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TabIvR V. - Number of farms sold, according to area. 


Total area 

Number of farms hectares 



Cla'i-5 ot farm 


1915 • 

19>4 

> 9 ’ 5 

1914 

From I to 

25 

hectares 

4.i(x> 

4.371 

40,28b 

41,164 

)) 

26 to 

50 

)> 

1.389 

I.5I9 

52,685 

58,348 

)) 

51 to 

100 


1.392 

1.307 

107,895 

100,924 

)) 

lOI to 

150 

» 

034 

6t6 

78.390 

76.691 

» 

151 to 

200 

)) 

503 

473 

9 f >.444 

84.521 

)) 

20X to 

250 

)) 

291 

244 

65,090 

54.234 

)) 

251 to 

300 

)) 

250 

200 

68,307 

55.409 

» 

301 to 

400 

» 

272 

274 

94 . 5('8 

96,579 

)) 

401 to 

500 

)> 

179 

158 

81,852 

72,054 

)) 

50X to 

1000 

)) 

464 

3 fx) 

321,260 

250,178 

)) 

over 

1000 


884 . 

806 

4 ,879,867 

4.782,408 



Totals 


10,418 

10,328 

5,880,654 

5,672,510 


We thus see that in 1915 90 more farms were sold than in 1914. This 
is an increase of no great import as in 19x3 the number of farms sold was 
10,488 ; but it should be noted that the number was only 9,873 in 1912. 
The total area was 8,559,248 hectares in 19x2, 6,636,237 hectares in 19x3, 
5,672,5x0 hectares in 1914, and 5,880,654 hectares in xgis. At first sight 
it would seem that the average area of lands sold had considerably declined, 
and this is confirmed by calculations, for we see that this average area 
was* 876 hectares in X912, 632 hectares in X913, 549 liectares in 19x4, and 
564 hectares in X915. The fact is that, on the wsole, most of the farms sold 
are of smaller or average size, and the number of farms of more than 1,000 
hectares sold since 19x2 has been on the decline ; in X912 the number of such 
sold was 1^196. The three last categories have declined since that year 
by 343 units, while the number of units in the other cat^ories has 
increased by 888. 

But we should not be justified in concluding from this that a funda- 
mental change is taking place. The number of persons who own land is 
certainly growing ; but it is none*the less true that the number of very large 
estates is still so considerable that in X915 they accounted for a large 
portion of the cultivated area since those which changed hands during that 
year represented over 20 per cent. 

, If we classify these estates according to their value we obtain a table 
of notable economic interest. The data we can give present considerable 
variety and include a scale of fourteen ascending values. 
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Table VI. — Sales in 1915 of rural properties classified according lo-valuc 

Num her of es tiie s Value pesos m/n 



to value 


1915 

• 1914 

1915 
% 

19 M 

less than 

1,000 pesos 1,722 

. 1.542 

816,469 

717,111 

from 

1,001 

to 2,000 

)) 

1.549 

1.523 

2,294,610 

2,243.589 

)) 

2,001 

» 5,000 

)) 

2,036 

2,205 

7.262,739 

7.758,368 

)) 

' 5 >ooi 

» 10,000 

)> 

1,671 

r.785 

12,645,611 

13.447.390 

» 

10,001 

» 20,000 

)) 

J, 5 ^o 

1,388 

22,468,246 

20,589,648 

)) 

20,001 

» 30,000 

)) 

710 

645 

i 7,8(> o ,966 

16,207,345 

)) 

30,001 

)> 40,000 

)) 

417 

380 

14,877,969 

13.549.720 

)) 

40,001 

)) 50,000 

)) 

226 

206 

10,328,617 

9.348,172 

)) 

50,001 

100,000 

n 

4 JI 

460 

30,826,146 

32,790,316 

)) 

100,001 

)) 153,000 

)) 

127 

128 

15.899,854 

15,886,729 

» 

150,001 

)> 200,003 

n 

75 

82 

13.365.870 

14,283,769 

)) 

200,001 

)> 500,000 

)) 

121 

133 

37.439,443 

41,819,745 

» 

500,001 

)» 1,000,000 

)) 

34 

31 

22,847,476 

22,580,382 


over 

1,000,000 

t) 

8 

14 

8,957,611 

21,644,223 



Totals . . 


10,637 

Tl >.524 

217,921,627 

232,756,195 


In this classification of estates according to value, as in the classification 
according to area, we give as a term of comparison the data for 1914. As to 
the figures for Ihe number of estates sold both in 1915 and in 1914 it will 
be noted that they do not fully correspond with those for the classification 
according to area. Obviously this is only ax)parent in comparing 1 he totals. 
We have : total number of estates sold in 1915 clilssified according to area 
10,418 ; total number of estates sold in 1915, classified according to their 
value, 10,637 > ^9^4 according to area, 10,328 ; total in 1914 

according to value, 10,524. There is no mistake in this. The 
study of the official statistics for 1913-14 shows that it may happen 
that a certain number of estates do not appear in the statistics on area 
and appear in the statistics on value. The aspect under which the 
phenomenon of the sale of rural properties presents itself is not modified 
thereby ; the statistics of estates classified according to value only add to the 
accuracy of the others. The increase in the total number (>f estates 
sold in 1914 as compared with 1915 is seed to be 113 instead of 90 as was 
shown by the estates classified according to area. Even if this variation 
of 23 units referred to the category of big estates, it would not alter the 
fact that the total area of lands sold in 1915 still exceeds that sold in 
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1914. Now the total value of these estates in 1915 is at least 14 million 
pesos less than in 1914. Therefore it was the less valuable estates for which, 
as a rule, the demand was highest. Indeed, we see that in 1915 estates 
valued up to 2,000 pesos exceeded by^2o6 the number for 1914. On the 
other hand the*number of estates valued from 2001 to 10,000 pesos declin- 
ed by 283. Then, the four categories including estates 10,001 to 50,000 
pesos increased by 334. Finally, properties belonging to the other catego- 
ries, valued at from 50,001 to over one million pesos, have declined as fol- 
lows : from 50,001 to 100,000 pesos, 29 less ; from 100,001 to 150,000 pesos, 
one less; from 150,001 to 200,000 pesos, seven less; from 200,001 to 

500.000 pesos, twelve less ; and over one million pesos, six less. 

The category from 500,001 to 1,000,000 pesos is the only exoe]3tion to 
this decline as 34 such estates were sold in 1915 against 31 in 1914. If we 
go back to the statistics for T912 we can see this tendency delineate itvSelf 
clearly. In 1914 sales were effected of 1,542 estates valued at less than 1,000 
pesos, against 1,401 in 1913 ; of 1,523 estates valued at from 1,001 pesos to 

2.000 pesos against 1,450 in 1913 ; of 2,205 estates valued at from 2,001 to 

5.000 pesos against 2,193 in 1913 ; of 1,785 estates valued at from 5,001 to 
io,cxx) pesos against 1,769 in 19x3. On the other hand, in the same year,i,388 
sales were registered of estates valued at from 10,001 to 20,000 pesos, in- 
stead of 1,529 in 1913 ; of 645 estates valued at from 20,001 to 30,000 pesos 
instead of 726 in 1913 ; of 206 estates valued at from 40,001 to 50,000 pesos 
instead of 258 in 1913 ; of 460 estates valued at from 50,001 to 100,000 pe- 
sos instead of 545 in 1913 ; of 128 estates valued at from too,ooi to 150,000 
pesos instead of 184 in 1913 ; of 82 estates valued at from 150,001 to 200,000 
pesos instead of 102 in T913 ; of 133 estates valued at from 200,001 to 500,000 
j>esos instead of 142 in 1913 ; of 31 estates valued at from 500,001 to one mil- 
lion pesos instead of 49 in 1913 ; and of 14 estates valued ot over one million 
pesos instead of 23 in T913. On all estates of a value exceeding 10,001 pe- 
sos the number of sales in 1914 shows a decrease as compared to the figures 
for 1913. The only exception to this rule is for estates belonging to the 
group valued at from 30,001 to 40,000 pesos, of which 380 were sold in 1914 
as compared to 376 in 1913. The categories which showed a decline in 
the number of sales in 1913 as compared to 1912 were those embracing es- 
tates valued at from 30,001 to over one million pesos. 

It is thus clear that during the four-year period 1912-1915 there has 
been an ever growing demand for the less costly estates. 

These remarks are in conformity with the conclusions on this head to 
which statistics point. At least, it seems to us that the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of Argentina wished to synthesise these tendencies by attributing 
special importance to rural properties sold of less than 30D hectares., and to 
those valued at less than 5^000 pesos. We reproduce these data in two ta- 
bles, preserving the division by provinces and territories, which is of im- 
portance more especially in the ca€e of a matter of detail such as this is ; 
and which, moreover, only confirms the deductions we had already drawn 
from more generalised data. 
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Table VII. — Sales of rural properties of less than 300 hectares in 1915. 


Provinces 

Number 

Area 

and territories 

of properties 

hectares 

Buenos Avres 

i,8ii 

107,185 

Santa Fe 

• 1,385 

119,129 

Cordoba 

1,904 ■ 

119-483 

Entre Rios 

■ • 598 

36,194 

Corrientes 

• ‘ 4 

200 

Tncumdn 

543 

6,834 

Mendoza 

859 

i 5 , 9 f >3 

vSan Juan 

106 

4*522 

San EuE 

419 

30.231 

Santiago dd L^stero . . . . 

^33 

10,700 

lyU Rioja 

19 

2,647 

Salta 

14 

1,359 

Jnjiiy 

11 

365 

Catamarca 

135 

4,30,^ 

Central rami).is 

4-7 

29,446 

Rfo Negro 

J05 

5,797 

^s'ciiqueu 

• 

26 

223 

Chaco 

44 

3,014 

Mibiones 

16 

918 

Formosa 

9 

1,373 

Chubut 

51 

00 

tv 

Santa Cruz 

— 


Tierra del Fuegt 


— 

Totals . . 

8,619 

503,167 


If we go back from 1915 to 1912 we find the following for the sales of 
rural properties of less than 300 hedares : Number of properties in 1914, 
8,729 ; in 19T3, 8,860 ; and in 1912, 7,737. Area of properties 471,083 hec- 
tares in 1914; 497^^93 hectares in 1913 ; and 448*279 hectares in 1912. If 
we take the average of the area of this group of lands sold during the four 
years under consideration we find : average area, 57 hectares in 1912, 56 hec- 
tares in 1913, 53 hectares in 1914, and 58 hectares in 1915. This slight 
fluctuation, after which conditions return pretty nearly to what they were 
at the start, shows that we are considering a really well selected group of 
much significance, which allows of conclusions wteh complete what 
we sai& in paragraph I of this study on properties of from 10 to 200 
hectares. 
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Tabee VIII. Saks of rurakprvpcrties valued at less than 5000 pesos mjn 

in 1915. 


rrovinceib and territories 

Number 
of propel ties 

Value 
pesos ib/n 

Buenos Ayrc^ 

688 

2,016,968 

Santa F6 

411 

1,217,758 

Cordoba 

1,316 

1,223,138 

Entre Rfos 

386 

863,548 

Coriientes 

3 

1,945 

Tucumdn 

515 

584,780 

Mendoza. . 

471 

1.017,930 

San Juan 

58 

136,756 

San Luis 

3^3 ‘ 

425^631 

Santitigo del Ebtero . . . 

163 

271.993 

La Rioja 

2T 

^9,290 

Salta 

166 

222,319 

Ji'juy 

35 

5 -M 50 

Catamarca 

169 

172,163 

Central Pampiib ♦ 

283 

621,746 

Rio Negn^ 

49 

105,684 

Neuquen : . 

35 

5^.555 

Chaco 

42 

92,049 

Misiones 

10 

21,280 

Formosa 

6 

7,408 

Chubut . . . ■ 

77 

210,702 

Santa Cruz 


— 

Ticrra del Fuegt 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

5.307 

10,372,818 


The data fot the number of rural proj:>eities valued at less than 5,000 
pesos m/n sold during the four years which have served us as terms of com-, 
parison are : 5,287 properties in 1914 ; 5,^4^ in 1913; 4,051 in 1912 ; their 
total value amounted to 10,711,308 pesos in 1914 ; 10,532,723 pesos in 
1913 ; and 8,8^3,606 pesos in 1912. That gives an average of 2,183 P^^sos 
^>er holding in 1912, of 2,088 pesos in X913, of 2,026 pesos in 1914 and of 
1,95^ pesos in 1915. As the value per hectare had increased that necessa- 
rily implies a reduction in the average area f)f the holdings &)ld. We 
are thus brought by a different reasoning to the same conclusion as before. 
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§ 4. Mortgage encumbrances on rurai, property in 1915. 

Another side of the conditions of rural property remains to be consi- 
dered, as we should obtain but an incomplete idea if we neglected the data 
on rural mortgages. In this field we will again follow the method of the 
Ministry of Agriculture of Aigentina and the data supplied us by its stati- 
stics. Thus we will note first of all the mortgages placed on runil hold- 
ings during the ten years from 1906 to 1915, and then see what portion c)f 
this total belongs to ea( h of the five-year periods 1906-T910 and igil-1915. 
As a term of comparison we will note that the mortgages for the ten years 
1904-1913 were placed on 73,936,661 hectares for a value of 1,826,829,913 
])esos m/n, figures arrived at as follows : five year period 1904-1908, area 
mortgaged 34,443,192 hectares for 534>353497 pOvSos m/ii ; five year period 

1909- 1913, area mortgaged 39,493,469 hectares for 1,292,476,416 pesos m/n. 

The .mortgages for the ten year period 1905-1914 were on 76,291,893 
hectares for 2,034,900,587* pesos m/n, or : five year period area 

mortgaged 34,356,708 hectaics for 634,644,623 pesos m/n , five year period 

1910- 1914, area mortgaged 41,935,185 hectares for 1,400,255,964 pesos m/n. 
The mortgages for the ten year periled 1906-1915 were against an area of 
75.373,152 hectaies for 2,086,388,631 pesos m/n, i, e. : five year period 1906- 
igio, jirea mortgaged 34,368,281 hectares, for 751,974,633 pesos n/n ; five 
year period 1911-1915, area mortgaged 41,004,871 hectares for 1,334,413,998 
pesos m/n. 

The following table shows the figures for each year. 

Tabek IX. — Morigii<^e cncumbraiices on ruYv^l prolKrties from i(>04 to 1905. 


Year 

Area mortKaged 
hectares 

Value 
pesos m/u 

1904 • 

(,,252,277 

57.742,148 

iy()5 ... .... 

7 .<> 39 . 3-^7 

77,810,140 

T goO 

(,,220,550 

107,605,363^ 

1907 

7,546,982 

131. 643.2 55 

3908 

7.466,397 

136,772.362 

igot) . . ^ 

5.665.791 

158,416,336 

1910 . . . . ^ . 

7.559.561 

218,751,415 

1911 

8,919,658 

281,137.532 

T912 

10 515.7^- 

348,573.331 

3913 

7.83^.635 

275,958,857 

1914 

8.107,519 

275.831,8^2 

19^5 

5.529.357 

142,902,445 
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We give below a table for 1915 showing the mortgages classified accord- 
ing to area and compared to the three previous years, 1912* I9I3» 19^4* 
This is of special interest as 1912 seems to mark a maximum after which the 
area mortgaged and the sums paid decline progressively until 1915. It should 
be noted that 1912-1913 was the year with the largest number of farms under 
staple crops, which are those most suited fot raising mortgage loans, as 
they afford better secuiity than do lands put to other uses. 


Tabi^E X. — Rural mortgages classified according to area 
from 1912 to 1915. 




Number of Farms 


Area in hectares 


Clabs of Farm 


1912 

■| 

1913 I 

1914 

1 

i 

j 

1912 

1 1913 

>914 

1915 

i'rom I to 2 5 hectares 

1.296 

I 355 

1.559 

1. 1 06 

14.346 

* 15.651 

I 7 * 54 «> 

12.372 

» 26 t(i 50 

» 

655 

668 

607 

533 

24.919 

25.411 

26.984 

20.266 

1) 51 to 100 

)) 

728 

841 

878 

568 

57-886 

65.558 

66.563 

44.120 

» loi tui 5u 


386 

427! 

474 

304 

47*732 

52.502 

57.623 

38.046 

« I5lto2itO 

» 

389' 

342 

348 

301 

70.224 

60.787 

66 633 

53.292 

» 20110 2^0 


231 

218 

225 

166 

52.161 

48.434 

50.102 

37.487 

» 251 to 300 


181 

171 

207 

147 

49.228 

47.436 

37.201 

40.704 

> 301 to 400 


311 

305 

321 

*85 

110.348 

107.560 

z 1 1.492 

64,099 

» 40110500 


19I 

214 

210 

145 

86.226 

96.974 

94.884 

65.216 

» 501 toiooo 

» 

586 

513, 

486 

365 

423.846 

364.693 

346.281 

261.443 

Ovci luoi 

» 

1.578 

989 

1. 129 

709 

9 578.796 

5.947.629 

7.175.864 

4.892.432 

Tc’lals . 

• • 

0.532 

1 

I 

1 

6.043 

0 

u-i 

to 

to 

4.531 

10.513,^12 

6.832.635 

0 

q 

•-4 

q 

cd 

1 5-529.357 

i 

1 


The greatest number of mortgages were taken out against holdings of 
from I to 25 hectares, yet, as is natural, this is the class which gi\^s the small- 
est mortgaged area. In the case of this category both these data increased 
continuously from 1912 to 1914, but in 1915 they feil below the figures for 
1912. This holds good for all categories of farms up fo an area of* 150 hec- 
tares, except for those of from 26 to 50 hectares, of which the number in 
1914 fell below that for 1912, although the area mortgaged was larger than 
at this latter date. The data for farins of from 151 to 250 hectares fall and 
rise alternately from one year to another but in such wise that the figures 
for 1915 are distinctly lower than those fox 1912. The same fluctuations 
occur for mortgaged farms of from 251 to 400 hectares, but the highest 
figures are those for 1914, Mortgaged farms of from 401 to 500 hectares 
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are most numerons and show the kirgest area in 1913, after which year 
the figures decline until in 1915 they were below the level attained in 1912. 
The figures for farms of from 501 to 1000 hectares reached their maximum in 
1912 and declined sl;eadily until 1915. Those for mortgaged farms of over 
looi hectares have fluctuated up and down as in the case of other catego- 
ries but always tending to a decline both in number and area. This leads 
us to note that the number of farms mortgaged has declined nearly 3^ per 
cent., and the area mortgaged nearly 50 per cent. Thus the number of 
small farms mortgaged is increasing, while those on farms of more than 
300 hectares arc dc<'lining. We should not forget that during this period 
the i)eicentage of small farms in the country as a whole has been growing, 
so much so that it was logical to foresee the general conclusions to be drawn 
from the returns for the sales of farms and the mortgages which encumber 
them. 

TabeE XI, — l\%>ral movlgai^cs cla!>sified according to value of Farms from 







1912 

lo 1915. 




FarmiS citiSsiOed 



N ” of loan^ 



Value in pesos m/n 


by valuL* 


1912 

! 

1 

1913 

1 

1914 

1915 

1912 

* 9*3 

1914 

1 1915 

l,<ss tiiau 

1.000 pesos 

i i 

149 

1 

1 

92 . 

120 1 

*34 

1 03.24 7 ‘ 

57.296! 

72.4*7 

78.891 

From 1.001 to 

2.000 

• 

t 437 1 

532 t 

708 

019 ^ 

717.59* 

826.607 1 

1.113.016 

963.620 

» 2,001 to 

5.000 

• 

1 998' 

1.200 j 

1.425 j 

1.076 

3.845.446 

4.524.04O1 

53*3.254 

3.968.686 

» 5 001 to 

10.000 

D 

1 1.139 1 

1-243 

1 . 3*3 

919 

9.024.834 

9 9 i 4 - 4 * 3 | 

10.306.533 

7 290.863 

» so oor to 

20.000 

» 

1 1.148 

1.039 

1.100 1 

753 ' 

17.847.720 

16.138.232 

17.023 278 

1 11.354.920 

» 20001 to 

30.000 

» 

i 630 ' 

503 

508 

288 

*5928.31 1 ' 

13.J97.618 

13.201. 521 

' 7.390.823 

» 30.001 to 

40.000 

» 

, 393 1 

271 

268 

*59 

*4.155-5851 

9838.634! 

9.760.267! 

5721.733 

» 40.00X to 

50,000 

> 

307 

246 

267 

*30 

14 429.956 

11 570.5* 6 i 

12.542.853 1 

6.080.043 

» 50.001 to 

100.000 

a 

705 

512 

489 . 

263 

53.441.221 

37.844.1661 

37.016.342 

19940.981 

» lOO.OOl to 

150.000 


250 1 

188 

178 

93 

31.544.809 

23.779-900' 

23.279.1 28 1 

1 1.656.910 

» 150.001 to 

200.000 

a 

1 146 ! 

102 

105 

71 

26.175.035 

28.4 28.367 1 

18.569,9361 

12.2io.118 

» 200 001 to 

500,000 

a 

267 1 

182 ' 

171 

98 

81. 172.711 

57.255 *401 

51.612,6321 

31.792.324 

>» 500,001 to 1.000.000 

a 

1 5.1 

36 

45 , 

20 

36.025.326 

25-«97 790 | 

32.847.054 1 

14.936.837 

Over * i.ooo.ooo 

a 

24 1 

1 

17 

20 

6 

1 

44.161.549 

57.286.048 

44-157.951, 

j 

9.485.671 


Totcllit 

a 

0.632 ' 

0.163 

0 717 

4 629 

348.^73 33 * 

283.958.857 

275 831.822 

1 

143.902,445 
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The study of rural mortgages according to the value of the farms shows 
the sfime phenomenon under a different form. The totals given above are 
somewhat higher than those in the previous table. This difference may be 
due to returns drawn up on a somewhat different method, or to the fact 
that some sections do not transmit their data to the registrar, but forward 
them subsequently to some other service, which utilizes them. As these 
differences from one year to another are inconsiderable, and keep within 
limits which are constant, the results cannot be considered to be invali- 
dated by an error which falsifies the aspect of things. 

From 1912 to T915 there was a falling off in the number of mortgageson 
all classes of farms except those valued at ‘from 1,001 to 5,000 pesos. Even 
if we lump together farms of less than 1,000 pesos, of from 1,001 to 2,000 
pesos, and of from 2,oot to 5,000 pesos, it will be seen that this group of 
farm mortgages included 245 units more in 1915 than in 19x2: All the faims 
of from 5,001 to X million pesos and more encumbered by mortgages were 
in 19x3 2,248 fewer than in 1912. And the number of mortgages decline^ 
as the value of the estates considered increases. A comparison of tables XI 
and XII clearly shows hat the relation between the area and price of 
small farms is not absolute in the case of general data for so vast a countiy, 
in which the value of land from one region to another may vary by from 
i.g pesos to 133 pesos, as is shown by Table IV. This undoubtedly explains 
why in the matter of mortgage encumbrances: i) the number of farms (*f 
relatively small area has declined, while the number of farms of relatively 
small value has increased ; 2) the number of estates of high value has decli- 
ned more than that of estates covering a large area. 

This, however, does not in the least detract from the importance, both 
for sales and mortgages, of farms of less than 300 hectares, and of those en- 
cumbered with mortgages for less than 5,000 pesos. 

Tables XII and XIII show in this respect the special conditions of the 
several provinces. 
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Tabi.e XII. — Morigage encumbrances on farms of less than 300 hectares. 



Number of farms 


Aiea — in hectares 


Province** and territories 

ion 

1»)14 


19»3 

1914 

IQTS 

Buenos Ayres . . 

1.785 

3 ,432 

920 

137,026 

113,842 

75.198 

Santa Fe . . . . 

354 

355 

408 

■ 33.292 

32,464 

38,320 

Cordoba , . . . 

476 

812 

628 

51,161 

79.035 • 

61,163 

Rntre Rfos . . . 

415 

507 

240 

39,902 

51.491 

23,730 

Corrientes . . 

5 

I 

I 

6.^1; 

210 

19 

Tucumdn . 

105 

TTO 

88 

5.153 

3.623 

3.116 

Mendoza .... 

559 

798 

477 • 

20,527 

31.788 

15.470 

San Juan 

105 

102 

87 

4,898 

4.137 

5.590 

San Jvufs . . . 

32 

71 

28 

3>522 

3,201 

2,486 

Santiago del Ks- 

tero 



32 

55 



1,966 

4.849 

Ba Rioja . . 

— 

TO 

T 

— 

336 

13 

Salta 

6 

10 

0 

877 

1,172 

37 

J'ljiiy 

7 

13 

3 

596 

914 . 

430 

Catamarca . . 

16 

. II 

0 

387 

177 

227 

Central Pamjxis . 

107 

107 

06 

10,830 

10,353 

11,388 

Rio Negrc' . . 

.S<s 

41 

3f> 

5 856 

3.484 

2,t88 

Neuqu^n . . . 

2 

n 

24 

24 

34^ 

293 

Chaco 

8 

5 

13 

987 

247 

1.402 

Misiones . . 

- 

— 

3 

— 

— 

239 

Formosa . . 

. - 

- 

I 


- 

240 

Chubiit . , 

1 

2 

7 

100 

150 

159 

Santa Cruz . . . 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

Tierra del Fuego 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

• 

4,022 

4,421 

3.126 

3T 5.779 

338,931 

246,197 

Total 1912 , . . 

3,866 

Total 1912 

316,496 
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TabucXIII. — Mortgage encumbrances on farms for amounts smaller than 

5000 pesos mjn 


Numbei of farms Amount — pesos m/n 


Provinces and terriiories 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

1915 

r— 

Buenos Ayres , . 

718 

625 

472 

2,220,661 

1,846,529 

1.435.772 

Santa Fe . . . . 

132 

127 

179 

455.936 

423.228 

588.641 

C6rdobn .... 

1S5 

445 

367 

625,464 

2,298,501 

1,026,565 

Entre Rfos . . . 

00 

357 

107 

737.095 

970.509 

485.957 

Corrientes .... 

3 

2 

I 

9,000 

7,808 

1,300 

Tucumdn .... 

72 

72 

65 

i()5,9i8 

169,672 

116,711 

Mendoza . , 

205 

302 

240 

530.666 

876,935 

627,135 

San 'Juan .... 

40 

6o‘ 

5I) 

130.483 

158,818 

163,744 

San Ellis .... 

3.5 

56 

25 

oc 

O'! 

153,868 

59,861 

Santiago del Es- 







tero 

— 

38 

26 

— 

99.983 

84.314 

Ea Rioja .... 

— 

4 

I 

— 

10,200 

3,000 

Salta. ...... 

39 

58 

45 

99.625 

56.264 

99.750 

Jujuy 

14 

17 

17 

37.309 

47,848 

31.132 

Catamarca . . . 

12 

13 

12 

35.094 

39.863 

25.429 

Central Pampas . 

5 -i 

55 

58 

168.424 

154.578 

153.374 

Rio Negro. . . . 

10 

14 

14 

40,1.^10 

56,000 

38,377 

Nenquen .... 

2 

r 

24 

3.(>oo 


18,069 

Chaco 

5 

5 

13 

i 9 . 5 ()ij 

16,200 

35,145 

Misioties 

— 

- 

2 

— 

5,000 

5,000 

Formosa .... 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

5,000 

Chubut 

4 

2 

4 

17,500 

8,500 

6,921 

Santa Cruz . . 

— 

m 

— 

— 



Tierra del Fuego 

— 


~ 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

1,824 


1,829 

5.410.943 

7,498,417 

5,011,197 

Total 1912 . . . 


Total 

1912 

4,671,847 





MISCElvLANEOUS INFORMATION REJ.ATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


UNITED STATES. 

« 

I THE CREDIT TRANSACTIONS OF THE FEDER^E FARM BANKS. — The Econo- 
mic World, New York, 3 August 101 8, • 

A statement published by the Federal Farm I/)aii Board shows that 
there was last June a marked reduclion in the applications to Farm Banks 
for loans: those received from the whole country numbered only 1,196 
and were for a total vsum of $5,127,011. The loans approved in the same 
month numbered 2,516 and amounted to $6,793,527. 

From the date on which the Federal Farm Banks first became active 
in May 1917 until i July 1918 they granted and paid 48,297 loans amount- 
ing to $109,517,308. This sum was distributed as follows among the 
twelve banks : 


Federal Farm Bank of Amount lent 

— $ 

Spokane i 7/>^>^>555 

St. Paul i(), 205, 000 

Omaka 13,264.140 

Wichita 12,292,700 

Houghton (^,807,741 

New Orleans 7,646,540 

I/mioville (>,704, 106 

Berkeley 6,698,400 

vSt. Louis 7,172.172 

Columbia 4,746,513 

Baltimore 4,1 [o,$oo 

Springfield 3 .f^ 5 L 5 Q 5 

« 

Total ... $ 100,517,308 


♦ 

Jf! 9)C 

2. THE EIFE INSURANCE COMPANIEvS AND RURAE MORTGAGES —The American 
Underwriter, Vol. XETX, No 6, June 1018. 

More than a year ago the Metroplitan Life Insurance Company made 
its first loan secured by a rural mortgage, almost at the moment at which 
the sjrstem of federal faim loans was initiated. 
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In a report on tliis subject the company's vice-president, M’*. Robert 
Lynn Cox, states that there are still a fair number of rural first mortgages 
which offer to the funds of Insurance companies an invefetment at a satis- 
factory rate of interest. In the year jusi past several f rotors have however 
contributed to a lessening of the volume of mortgage business done. In the 
first place the extraordinary prosperity of American farmers, consequent 
on the high price of wheat, cotton, maize and pigs, has obliged certain firms 
which had large investments in agricultural real estate, and especially lif:? 
insurance companies which have done business of this kind for many years, 
to receive the repayments of their creditors as rapidly as is couvsistent with 
the realizrition of a profil, by suffering the extinction of mortgages. 

In the space of twelve months the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has invested $ 7,584,405 in rural mortgages. 


URUGTTAY. 

1, A NEW EAW AS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF AGRTCUETURAE PLEDGES ~ Dtano 
oficial, No 3650, Montevideo, 25 March 1918. 

The Senate and the Cliamber of Representatives of the Republic of 
Uruguay have passed an Act determining the form which a contract consti- 
tuting an agricultural pledge, and able to have effect on implements used 
for tillage, may take. 

This Act is exceptionally important for it supplies :u) absolute necessity ' 
of Uruguayan agriculture. Cultivators of the soil and stockf.irmers have 
long awaited it, for it gives them an ea^^y iii'^lrument oi credit wherewith 
to develop agricultuial production in Uruguay, a country in which it 
would be impossible to find the smallest fraction of land so \x>ox that its 
value could not be realized. 

The constitution of the agiicultuial pledge will have a notable influ- 
ence on stockbreeders and keepers ; and will thus be of profit to public 
economy, since stockfnrming is one of the country's chief sources of wealth. 
In this connection we need only recal the fact that the live stock of 
Uruguay annually represents a capital of some forty million pesos. 

The new expedient for obtaining rural credit thus opens up to Uruguay 
fresh roads to agricultural production and to the conquest of uncultivated 
land, and gives the means to recoup themselves without additional 
expense for bad years, and to keep clear of the speculations of engrossers, 
to producers, small capitalists and lessees who have not much capital 
beyond the •|)roduct of their labour and the elemei ts which constitute and 
render jxissilde tliat labour. 

The measure in question was ore of such urgent necessity that the 
Bank of the Republic had long l>een obliged to grant agiicultural credit 
wdthin certain limits to arable and stockfarmers, especially such of them 
0.S owned no real estate on which loans to them could l>e secured and were 
therefore obliged to obtain money from the various institutions of credit 
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already iu tLc Republic. Only the institution of agricultural pledges could 
facilitate the quest of farmers for capital and at the same time facilitate 
the circulation in the market of large capital otherwise idle and valueless. 

The jirojected law as to agricultural pledges was long and fully discuss- 
ed, from iqj 6 onwards, by the Uruguayan parliament. The ]x>ints most 
debated were the determination of the })ersons and bodies who might lx)r 
row b> means of agricultural pledges having this especial form, and the 
organization of public offices which would give the widest publicity to cer- 
tificates and other deeds arising out of the new credit transactions. 

The law in question has reconciled two opposing tendencies evinced 
when the legitimate use of agricultural pledges was discussed . one party 
would have extended their use, while another would rather have restricted 
it lest a general authorization to individuals to make use of these pledges 
should injure unguaianteed personal Cicdil. It has indeed been observed 
that if real estate be mortgaged and chattels be liable to be pledged, cre- 
ditors having no guarantees may find themselves at any time at a disad- 
vantage because tlic principle of law^ that a debtoi's pioperty constitutes 
tlic common security of all his ci editors may thius be falsified Hence it 
is rcH'Cssary to limit pledging. 

Having jncmised these considerations we will proceed to examine the 
terms of the new law. 

A contract constituting an agricultural pledge and able to take effect 
on farming implenu^nts may concern only : i) live stock and its deriva- 
tives ; 2) chattels ii^ed on farms ; 3) products of all kinds and qualities pro- 
duced in the farming year in which the contract is drafted, whether growing 
cro])s, timber, minerals or the products of national industry ; 4) agricultural 
machines and imjilements ; 5) implements used for industrial or manua* 
labour. Pledges of this last sort may be constituted onl}’' in order to sei 
(nue the payment of the value of the implements in question to the person 
selling them. 

Only the Bank of the Republic and the otl^er institutions of credit of 
the same kind, commercial establishment keeping their books regularly 
and the rural funds will be able to undertake lending business of this kind. 

The interest on the sums advanced may not surpass 8 i>er cent, 
per annum and may be capitalized only by the year. Dealers .selling the 
goods or articles specified will be allowed to lake advantage of this system 
of pledging to cover the sum a purchaser still owes them on the price of 
his purchase. 

Pledged goods will guarantee^ to the creditor the amount of his loan, 
interest on it and any costs which may arise. 

In order to pledge real estate used by the owirer of the property of 
which it is part, when there are mortgages on this property, the consent 
of the mortgagee is necessary. 

The rights of the creditor to whom the pledge forms a security end 
two years after the pledge has been constituted unless it be renewed before 
the lapse of this period, so long as the right established in this matter by 
Article 1232 and the following articles of the Civil Code be not impugned. 


4 
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The privilege of this same creditor extends to the damages paid on 
the pledged article because it is insured or by persons through whom it 
sujfters depreciation . For as long as the contract constituting the pledge 
remains in force, the creditor may inspect the pledge and exact information as 
to its condition from the creditor from time to time. He may determine the 
form which the sale of live stock, fruit or other crops constituting part of 
the value of a pledge may take, and the times most profitable for these 
sales. The law stipulates that the price of pledged goods shall in all cases 
be used to discharge part of the debt which the pledge secures. 

With respect to the debtor, the law establishes that he remains owner 
of the pledged agricultural property, and also of the implements which are 
held in the creditor's name. His obligations and civil liability will be 
regulated by Clause 13 of the second part of Book VI of the Civil Code. 

It is at present forbidden to make a contract for the constitution of 
an agricultural pledge which affects property already thus pledged, unless 
when contracts already made are modified in agreement with the creditor. 
No new contract may be made without the consent of the latter. The 
debtor may sell pledged crops and products derived from live stock in the 
most favourable season, but these goods must not pass to the purchaser 
until the sum due for them has been paid to the creditor, unless the latter 
consent to a different procedure in which case the fact mu .si be noted on 
the back of the certificate of pledge. 

The debtor pledging agricultural property may emancipate it at any 
time by paying to thc' bank nearest the place where it is situated, and to 
the account of the legal bearer of the certificate of pledge, the amount of 
the pledge and the accessory obligations adhering to it. He rnn.'^t also 
present the certificate of deposit for registration at the registry. 

The entry cancelling the constitution of the pledge must be made by 
the person to whom such office bedongs. The creditor must be dul}^ not^*- 
fied of an impending canccdlation at the address mentioned in the contract, 
and will have ten days in which he is able to op]x)se the cancellation 

The penalty incurred by a debtor who abandons the property forming 
an jigricultural pledge, thus depreciating the rights of the creditor, is im- 
prisonment for from two months to two years without prejudice to the 
liabilities imposed by common law on a depositary in cases of this kind, 
or to thi' ircidence of the rights constituted in the pledge. If a debtor 
dispose of pledged property as tliongli it were not pledged, or if he pledge 
goods belonging to others as though they were his, or pledge his own pledg- 
ed goods as though they were unpledged, be becomes' liable to two years' 
imprisonment if the loss he inflicts do not succeed 10,000 pesos, and other- 
wise to from two to six years' imprisonment. 

Special provisions of the law regard the formalities to be observed in 
drawing up a contract of pledge. 

This contract must depend on a deed in writing, and will have effect 
as between the contracting parties and with respect to others only from 
the day on which it is entered in the registries of the department in which 
the pledged object is situated. 
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Counter-signatures referring to contracts of this kind have no ehect, 
even as between the contracting parties. 

At Montevideo a contract of pledge will be made at the Registry; 
in the country special registers for contracts of this kind will be kept by 
the registrars of the departmental law courts and other public officials. 

The register is public. The fee for an entry is one peso whatever 
be the value of the loan guaranteed. The certificate is despatched gratis 
on paper bearing a 25 centesimos stamp. 

The pledge does not impugn a landowner *s rights as regards an expired 
years 's lease, as regards produce or other goods constituting a customary 
rent, or as regards the usufruct of thepledged article, so long as the relevant 
lease or contract have been entered in the appropriate register before the 
contract of pledge. When once the entry has been verified the person 
responsible for registration will, at the request of either contracting party, 
draw up a certificate which shall include the names of the contractors, 
the amount of the loan and the date at which it falls due, the conditions 
on which it is granted, the nature and quantity of the pledged goods, their 
situation, the date of the entry, the name of the person to whom the certi- 
ficate is despatched, and all other details which the legal regulations may 
lequire. 

When live stock or the products of live stock are in question, the spe- 
cies, age, sex, mark and distinctive signs of the animal, or the quality 
weight and number of the products, must be noted in the certificate. 

The fees to be paid for tliib certificate may not exceed i % pesos. 

The cancellation of an entiy may be obtained by a debtor at any time 
if he present the certificate of entry drawn up in favour of the creditor, 
eiidoised with the latter's receipt. This certificate will be kept in the ar- 
chives, and the cancellation will be noted in the margin opposite to the 
entry. 

The registrar of pledges must, within twenty-four houis of the produc- 
tion of the deeds constituting or extinguishing pledges, communicate with 
the local office wliich issues the certificates in order that the latter may 
note these deeds, and refrain on occasion, on pain of incurring the legal 
penalties, from issuing policies on or certificates conveying live stock or 
crops constituting unredeemed x^ledges. 

Whoever buys property on the evidence of instruments showing it to be 
unburdened by pledges, shall be exempt from all liability and protected 
from all creditors' claims. 

The office responsible for issuing certificate.*^ or policies must draw up, 
on demand and at the expense of the person interested, tbe certificate 
already mentioned which will be evidence of an entry in the registry. 

When once live stock and the deiivatives of stockfarming and culti- 
vation have been pledged, they may not be removed from the farm on which 
they were when they were pledged unless the registrar testify to the fact 
that they have been removed and notify such fact to the creditor, tbe en- 
dorser and the person charged to execute the instrument. The violation 
of this clause, which must be inserted in the attestation, constitutes a fraud 
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ot delinquency, as the case may be, and may draw down on the violator 
the penalties established by this law. 

If enjo3rment of the benefits of r^istration be desired with regard to 
property belonging to several farms in different districts, an entry must 
be made in the registry of pledges of each of these districts. 

The entry which, as we have said, preserves the character of pledge 
for two years, expires automatically at the end of such period without 
prejudice to judicial actions in course. The entry may be cancelled at 
any moment at the debtor's request, if he present the certificate of pledge 
drawn up in the creditor's favour and endorsed by the last holder, this 
certificate having been entered in the arcliives at the competent office, 
and having on it a note of the fact that it has been cancelled. 

The certificate of agricultural pledge is transferable by endorsement. 
* It must bear the date of the endorsement and the name, address and signa- 
ture of the endorser and the endorsee. 

All persons endorsing a certificate of agricultural pledge become col- 
lectively liable. The endorsee must cause the endorsement to be registered 
in the registry of pledges. 

The certificate of agricTiltural pledge constitutes an executive title 
making effective the privilege on the pledge and, on occasion, on the amount 
of the insurance, and rendering the debtor and the endorser liable for the 
payment of the loan, interest and costs. A creditor must sue for payment 
before the magistrate at the commercial court or before the magistrate at 
the place fixed for payment. Failing the iatter he may sue where he likes, 
or before the magistrate of the place of the debtor's domicile or of the place 
where the pledged goods are situated. 

All the provisions of the Civil Code which may go counter to this law 
are abrogated. 

This law, published after a long period of expectancy, has been received 
with much satisfaction in all niral centres in Uruguay, for it will procure 
great advantages for agriculture. It will solve one of the most important 
of economic problems. It will profit especially the small landowners to 
whom henceforth the road will lie open to the credit they need in order to 
farm their lands more scientifically and more intensively. 

♦ 

2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEED TO AGRICULTURISTS. — Anuario estadisttco de la 
RepUbhca oriental del Uruguay, Year 1915, Book XXV. Montevideo, Tipografia Mo- 
derna de Francisco Arduino, 1917. 

The data published by the official commission for the distribution of 
seeds show the quantity of seeds distributed by this body from xqrr to 
19x4. Data of two kinds have been thought sufficient to indicate the re- 
sults obtained in these four years, n?miely the quantity of wheat seed dis- 
tributed, and the value of all the distributed seed which also included seed 
potatoes and maize, oats, lucerne grass and bean seed. The commission 
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distributed 116,340 kilogrammes of wheat seed in 1911, 126,707 kilogram- 
mes in 1912, 459,000 kilogrammes in 1913 and 411,961 kilogrammes in 1914. 
Thus except for a certain reduction between 1913 and 1914 the quantities 
distributed much increased, being more than tripled in four years. The 
value of all the seed distributed was 5,292.75 pesos in 1911, 5,068.28 pesos 
in 1912, 23,580.45 pesos in 1913 and 31,284.15 pesos in 1914. We need 
only note that this total value has almost been multiplied by five in the pe- 
riod considered in order to realize that the quantities of seed other than 
wheat distributed in these four years must aL->o have increased. 

In 1915 this department .suddenly assumed a larger development, 
the quantity of wheat distributed rising to 1,185,162 kilogrammes, or 
being nearly triple that distributed in 1914 and nearly ten times as large 
as that distributed in 1911. Its valiu^ was 89,384.85 pesos. The figures 
as to this yeer's distribution are so important that they are more detailed. 
We find that 58,560 kilogrammes of seed potatoes were distributed, 8,836 
kilogiammes of maize seed, 1,000 kilogrammes of oats seed, 30 kilogrammes 
of seed of lucerne grass, and 300 kilogrammes of bean seed. The total 
value of the seed distributed in this year was 95,329.62 pesos, including 
5,944.77 pesos for seed other than wheat seed. 

The data for 1915 clearly connect these distributions with agiitultural 
credit It is stated that 1,644 farmers received seed from the commission, 
and that 442 paid for it in cash, while 336 received it on credit repayable 
to the bank at fixed terms and 609 on credit similarly lepayable to the 
commission. 
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FRANCE. 

THIv PJvACING AND THlv IMMIGRATION 
or AGRICm^TURAL LABOUR. 


SOURCE : 

Office nationai- dk la MAiN-n’cEirvRr agricolf: Placement et immijjfration <le la inain- 
(I’oeuvre ajjfncole. ( National OfH ’ if] icnltuial Labour * Placing and Immigration of Agri- 
cultural Lab out), Pans jgivS 


We have already dealt more than once with the National OflSce of 
Agricultural Labour and its activity (i) which is deployed chiefly through 
the medium of the departmental offices in the interior of the country and 
the immigration oflices in the frontier departments. 

The National Ofiice has just published the results of its work until 
the end of 1917 and we can therefore give more details as to this twofold 
organization. 

We would recal that since X917 the National Office has been annexed 
to the Department of Agricultural Labour at the Ministry of Agriculture 
of which we spoke in October 1917. 

s I. The working of the departmental offices 

OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

Before we begin our examination of the constitution and working of 
the departmental labour bureaux we must guard against a confusion which 
might easily arise These bureaux are (^uite distinct from the so-<'aUed 
departmental commissions of agricultural labour, for while it is the object 
of the latter to di'-tribute State labour the bureaux are exclusively concerned 
with civil laboui , whether French 01 foreign. 

Object. — It is the object of a depaitmental bureau : 

i) To place the unemployed of either sex who make application to 
it. With this aim it collects farmers' offers of employment and labouiers' 

(i) See our ismies for July 10x5 {Monthly Bulletin of AgrtcuUural Intelligence) and Fe- 
bruary and Vovembf^r loxf). 
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demands, helps them to come to an understanding with each other, and if 
necessary allows the actual hiring to take place on its premises. 

2) To place discharged and parhally disabled soldiers who are fitted 
for agricuittiial work, and to co-ordinate the activity of the schools of re- 
eaucation and the associatons which are concerned within the department 
with labourers of this class. 

3) To place tenant farmers. meiayei'S, stewards and foremen. 

4) To seek out seasonal labour in the departments in which the de- 
mand for it is about to end. All the departmental bureaux maintain rela- 
tions with the National Office of Agricultural Labour. A circulation of labour 
among departments, in order to bring into late districts labourers set free 
from early districts, may thus be brought about. 

5) To appeal for foreign labour and to maintain con'-tant relations 
with the stations and bureaux of immigration set up along the frontieis by 
the National Office. 

6) To disseminal c among employers advice as to the manner of treat- 
ing immigiants according to their nationality — Portuguese, Spanish, Ita- 
lian or othei — supplying knowledge as to their customs and preferences 
in the mattei of food, lodging and otherwise, and explaining all legal and 
administrative formalities c( nnected with their emplo\Tnent. 

7) To act as intermediary and representative in relation to public 
aiitorities wlicie the a})i)lication of laws and rules and their amendment 
aie concerned. 

Constitution, *— In virtue of the law of 14 March 1904, the free emplo} - 
meiit bureaux created by the trades syndicates, whether of workmen, or em- 
ployers or mixed, and all other legally constituted associations are not sub- 
jected to the necessity of obtaining any authorization for their activities. 
They are however obliged to depi;sit a preliminary declaration made at the 
mayoralty of the commune in wliich they are established. This declaration 
must be lencwed every time the bureau changes its address. Pivery legally 
constituted association may take the initiative in creating a departmental 
bureau. The only condition which the National Office of Agricultural 
Labour imposes on the affiliation of a bureau is that it have truly ori- 
ginated wih the XJiincipal agricultural associations in the department and 
that the departmental director of agriculture belong to it ex officio y thus pre- 
venting its management from having any partizan tendency. 

In order to facilitate the inauguration of the depaitmental bureaux and 
help their working, the National Office sui^pl'es them with information as 
to the possibility of finding labour in the various districts. The office pub- 
lishes a special paper, La Main~dWuvre AgricolCy which is a collection 
of all documents relative to the labour employed in agriculture. It procures 
printed matter, schemes for hiring labour abroad, etc., and awards to the 
most deserving officials of the departmental biireauxthe encouragement espe- 
cially provided by the National Society for the Protection of Agricultuii 1 
Labour. 

Financial Resources. — The financial resources of a departmental bu- 
reau are the subsidies received from the agricultural societies, the Generr 1 
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Council, etc., such subscriptions of individuals as may be attracted, and the 
contributioi,s of employers which are determined by varying rules. 

The National Office of Agricultural lyabour allots, moreover, to the 
departmental buieaux vSiibsidies proportionate to the labour they place. 

Finally, as the recruiting of foreign labour is often hindered by a 
fear on the part of employers that their costs for transport and various 
expenses will not be looked upon as complete losses and repaid to them, the 
National Office of Agricultural Labour places at the dis])osal of the depart- 
mental bureaux special advances which correspond to the expense of bring- 
ing the first contingents of immigrants to their place of employment. These 
advances are really short-term loans, bearing no interest, intended to make 
the movement attractive. 

The departmental bureaux may, for their part, with a view to providing 
for future activity, exact from the farmers when these rc mit theii demands 
for labourers a deposit of say 10 per cent, of anticipated costs, in addition 
to the amount of these costs. The fund made up of these deposits may 
form a reserve from which damages will, if necessary, be paid to emploj^ers 
suffering from breaches of contract for which they are not responsible. 

Working. — For purposes of illustration we will examine the working 
of a bureau of average importance, that of the Hautes-Alpes at Gap. It 
is patronized by various agiicultural societies in the department and its 
office.s are in a building dependent on the Direction of Agricultural Services. 
An official receives in the bureau offers of and requests for emplo5unet]t, 
both oral and wiitten. Every week he inserts demands which have not 
.been satisfied in the local press and often in the district press. From time 
to time he notifies mayoraltie.^- as to current offers 3 .nd requests. He* keeps 
in touch with the supervising commissioners at the railway-stations of the 
department and at the frontier, and thus he can divert the supply of 
floating labour. 

He sees that lists of refugees harboured in the department are communi- 
cated to him and endeavours to obtain employment for those of them who are 
workers on tlie land and^all others of them who will undertake agricultural 
labour. He makes a census of men disabled in the war who enter the de- 
partment, informs them as to re-educational establishments, and isresix^ns- 
ible for placing such of them as go onto the land. In the holidays he 
places the labour of schoolchildren. 

Several bureaux, in particular that of the agricultural syndicate of 
Vaucluse, have had cause for gratitude in the fact that the trade papers and 
the daily ]>ress have advertised their addresses and the nature of the ser- 
vices they render to labourers and employers. 

Supplies of Labour Utilized. — As regards supplies of labour, that fur- 
nished by refugees and native agriculturists (foremen , mSiayers and stewards) 
is not very ample. It has however been impossible to keep statistics exactly. 
The placing of 1,622 persons has been recorded in the bureau of the Paris 
district. Statistics as to the schoolchildren's labour furnished by the de- 
partmental bureaux have al.so been kept inexactly. The bureau of the 
Basses-Alpes states however that by its instrumentauty boy^’s from Nice 
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ard Marseilles and the school of agriculture at Antibes were usefully 
employed during the harvest. 

The only general supply of labour seems to be that consiituted by im- 
migration. 

The recmtmg of foreign labour takes place either in Spain directly or 
in the immigration ofl&ces at the frontier. It is accomplished by delegates 
of the departmental bureaux indirectly. They deposit duly prepared hiring 
contracts in the frontier burcai x dependent on the National Office of Agri- 
cultural Taboui , and these are presented by the agents of the bureaux to the 
labourers who are not alreacly bound by signed contracts when they 
apply for the idenfcificition card which allows them to tiavel on French 
soil. 

The bureau of Loii-et-Cher speaks as follows of the recruiting of labour 
})y means C)f rec ruit ng ageiiK. In ordei that this recruiting may have some 
('ertainty of success it must be accomplished b}' well known agents as to 
whom it has been possible to make the most precise encpiincs on the spot. 
In the case of labourers, it W equally needful to ascertain the agricultural 
character of the province whence they cmai.ate. Basques and natives of 
Navarre are boin agriculturists. Even although they have often passed 
through a woikshoj) or mine, because they could not get more remunerative 
cm])loyment, they still take an interest in fieldwork 

This Iasi observation is corroborated by the buiean of Vienne which 
stales that, A considerable pi'opoition of the men placed in agriculture 
'tire taken from the workmen who have been brought to Vitnnc by various 
factories and railway companies, and have, foi various motives, left such* 
employment. This labour has been used by the farmers for tillage of all 
kineb, und in winter for the felling and chopping of w'ood for fuel 

As to the relations between employers and immigrants, in spite of all 
the difficulties encountered — irascible employers, sick workmen, workmen 
who refuse to be separated ■— the bureau of Loir-et-Cher has found that 
50 per ceid. of the immigrants have made a very useful contribution to 
fieldwork and work in vineyards, and this constitutes a real success. 

On the whole, taking into account ail the vexatitms suffered, an ob- 
servation made by several bureaux is notable It is stated that recruiting 
gave better results in 1917 than in 1916, a proof that practical ex])erience 
has already borne fruit. 

One of the recognized methods for making a selection from the travell- 
ing labourers who offer themselves is, as the Agiicnltunsts* Syndicate of 
l/)ir-et-Cher notes, to insist that they pay for their journeys themselves. 
If employers have not more fretmei tly attained to their desiderata in the 
matter both of French and of foreign labour, it is, as the bureau of the Paris 
di^trict remarks, because they nearly always turn to the bureaux as a last 
icsc rt when they have already spent much time in making researches in 
their village and its neighbourhood, and have grown so impatient to find 
workmen without delay and at any cost, that they no lotiger practice selection . 
Moreover if wages have risen markedly in most districts, in others they are 
slow to reach a level proportionate to the cost of living. It is <-tated that 
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wages may be in one district double what they are in another similarly si- 
tuated : 10 francs are paid in the one where 5 francs are j)aid in the other. 
This explains many preferences of the labourers. In I/oit-et-Cher the farm- 
ers who did not hesitate to give in summer 120 francs a month with 
board and lodging were able to keep their new staff and made on the whole 
a fair barg lin. But farmers who attempted still to pay only 75, 80 or even 
90 fraiKs gfcn<-ially saw their labourers leave them to go into the towns or 
the war factories. 

We should also note, as the Paris bureau has done, another factor which 
appi^ciahly influences the relations between employers and labourers, 
namely the custc'm some employers adopt of giving spirits to their labourers. 
Young men have thus acquired drinking habits and become disordeily and 
cruel to animals. 

Bureaux of Agricultural and Other Labour. — The departmental bureaux 
of agricultuial labour would have been yet more successful if all the Direc- 
tors of Agricultural Sc. 1 vices had well understood their procedure and the 
necessity for them. But many diiectvUS were gained by the exp( dieut of 
creating oflices for mixed labour which placed man in industiy, trade and 
agriculture. In thi.'- way some lost sight of the usefulness ci a special plac- 
ing of agricultuiol lal)our, and others actually allowed their own function 
to be abscibed in that of the agencic s placing industrial laboui . Sometimes 
the mixed offlees have disiegarded a departmental bureau of agricultuial 
labour in their vicinity and have not hesitated to place the agricultural la- 
boui which ought to be the exclusive concern of the special agricultural 
agencies 

In other departments, notably in Eure-et-I/oii , the agricultuial syndi- 
‘cate was called u])on to form a general departmental labour office. This 
was to invert the previous mistake, that of making persons outside a ])aiticu- 
lar trade resjx)! sible for placing its labour when the market for labour in 
that trade was a matter of special knowledge. The agricultural syndicate 
in question wisely refused to concern itself with the placing of laboureis 
in industry and trade, for winch it was unqualified. 


§ 2. The org.vnization of the immigration (^f foreign labourers 
dttring the w^r. 

Historical. — On 20 April 1915 the National Office of Agricultural 
Labour summoned to Toulouse the representatives of the chief agricultural 
societies and the Diiectors of Agricultural Services of the South-West, in 
order to examine exjiedients for organizing, in the best interests of the 
country generally, the Spanish immigration, which was well established 
in the southern provinces. 

In time of peace foreigners have free access to French soil, being re- 
quired only to make a declaraticn as to their place of residence. Since the 
outbreak of war care for the national security has engendered more regula- 
tion ir this matter. 
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When hostilities began the authoiities issued passports to persons wish- 
ing to come to France, who had afterwards to obtain a permission to reside 
bearing their photograph, A passjx)rt cost 20.60 francs, a large sum to a 
labourer and one which therefore checked immigration to a certain degree. 

Later, in consequence of an agreement between the Ministries of the 
Interior, War and Foreign Affairs, a passix>rt was not required. But Spanish 
workmen were allowed to cijt^r Fra^<‘e only at strictly determined ])oints. 
There they received a sj^ecial card, under supervision and with the visa 
of an official of the Ministry of the Interior, and this card took the place of 
the permission to reside. The name of the employer, the workman's civil 
status and the commune for which be was bound were indicated on it. He 
might not leave this commune, on pain of beiijg expelled fron the country, 
unless he obtained the mayorls authoiization visee by the police. 

Such was the position at the time of the Toulouse meeting. 

After an intercliange of view.-j this meeting decided that it was neces- 
',aty to make the National Office of Agricultural Labour respon.sible for en- 
'^unng the lecruiting liansport and distribution of foreign agricultural 
labour, and to ail itself of the sei vices of the departmental commitees 
uiid ihc recruiting agents. 

TliivS resolution entailed the following ]>rocedure. Departmental com- 
mittees, citliei independent or annexed to agiicnltural associations, were 
to group the individual demands for labour reduced to the form of a model 
conlracl which would take local customs and tlie average wages in each de- 
naitment into account. When these demands had been brought together the 
( leparlmental bureaux were to send tlum to the National Office of Agiicul- 
tural Lalxnii which would be responsible for organizing theconvo3’’s and ob- 
taining simplilications of administration and reductions of fares. 

The duty of the office's recruiting agents was to bring the imniigianls 
to the chief town of the department in which they weie to be employed, and to 
ensuie that they weic sent to the railway stations whence their respective 
enqiloyers would have to fetch them. There were complementary provi- 
sions to cover the costs of recruiting and transport. 

A campaign was started on the basis of this scheme. At the instigation 
of the National Office of Agricultural Labour various departmental commit- 
tees were constituted, and others formed a short time previously were con- 
nected with tile office. 

At the same time, in order to facilitate the entry of toreigii workmen 
into France, the office undertook to instal immigration offices, especially on 
the Spanish frontier Those at Cette, Cerberc, Fos and Hendaye were es- 
tablished as early as 1915. 

The movement was accentuated in the succeeding years. In 1916 ntov 
bureaux were opened at Marseilles, Arreau-Tramezaigues and Bordeaux ; 
in 1917 at St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, Bourg-Madame, Le Perthus, Port-Vendres, 
Arles-snr-Tech, THospitalet, Bagneres-de-Lnehon, Pierrefitte-Nestalas and 
Oss6s 

In the beginning of this year, in February 1917, the office endeavoured 
at the request of M. Clementel, Minister of Agriculture, to organize on imnii- 
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gration of Portuguese agricultural labourers, and with this object sent a 
delegate to 1/isbon to study conditions thoroughly on the spot. 

Any appreciable immigration by way of the Italian and Swiss frontiers 
could not be expected a priori before the cessation of hostilities. It was 
however necessary that foreigners arriving from Italy or Switzerland should 
not be exem])t from the rules applicable to all immigrants. Bureaux were 
therefore set up at Mentone, Larche and Modane in 1916, at Bellegarde, 
Saint Julicn, Annemasse, Evian, Annecy, Brian 900 and Eontan in 1917, and 
then at Gex, Frasne, Pontarlier and Moiteau. More than 3,000 foreigners 
enteicd by these routes. 

Ministerial Instructions. ~ At first there was naturally tentative work 
before the new agencies could become fully active m France. But after sbme 
experiments the machinery was sufficiently stable to allow general instruc- 
tions to be issued. The first rules were issued on i Maich 1916 by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. Until 1917 the bureaux wtre cieated locally and pre- 
sented certain divergencies according to their situ ot ion . Expe lienc e showed 
what were the best arrangements, and last year it was possible to com- 
plete the organization of each station and biiiean and recast the rules with 
a view to their unification. 

The cjuestion of immigration was neceswsarily connected witb that jf 
the supervision of foreigners in France, and was particularly impoitaiit to 
general security. The Ministry of the Interior could not disregard it. 
Therefore on 18 Apiil 1917 ths Ministry issued a report which was in- 
tended to regulate the recruiting and the circulation of foreign labour, and 
to conciliate the interests of labourers and of their employers with the exigen- 
cies of national defence. We have said that werkme:. were obliged to pro- 
vide themselves with an identification card which was to them a safe-conduct 
within the limits of the district in which they were allowed to travel. There 
was a provision for a sanction foi thir rtturn-joumey and their journey In 
case employers refused to accept their reponsibilitics. Annexed to this 
report theie was a very full decree which stipulated that every immigration, 
station should have a department ofjdentification, and if possible provision 
for medical examhiations and the taking of photographs 

Following on this decree of 21 April, the Ministry of the Interior on I2 
May addressed to the prefects of the frontier departments a note informing 
them that the Ministry of Agricultuie had reorganized and completed the 
system previously adopted by the immigraton bureaux and stations. Accor- 
dingly on 1 5 May 1917 a new set of general and more extended rules, signed 
by the Ministers of the Interior and of Agriculture, apj>eared. They are 
those now in force. 

Subsequently, a deciee of 18 October IQ17 simply entrusted the Mix is- 
try of Labour with the duty of centralizing all information relative to the 
demand for a supply of labour of all kinds, and of ensuring the distribution of 
the available labour among the public depaitments which were employers, 
save in the case of foreign labour intended for agriculture which remained 
within the competence of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Present Position. — The present position is as follows. On all the fron- 
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tiers — Spanish, Metiterranean, Italian and Swiss — there is in force a uni- 
form system to which the immigration services conform in their work. 
Special commissioners of police are responsible for this work in virtue of 
resolutions passed by the Ministries of the Interior and of Agriculture. 

The immigration services compnse the stations and bureaux organized 
by the National Office of Agricultural Labour and maintaining constant 
relations with this office. In the stations the special commissioners them- 
helves supervise the work. There are bureaux if the inflow of immi- 
grants is sufficient to necessitate the sei vices of a special official, an agent 
being in such case nominated by the Office of Agricultural Labour in agree- 
ment with the commissioner. It is his duty to regulate, under the superin- 
tendence of the special commissioner, all maltcis of detail relating to im- 
migration. His pay is fixed hv the directoi of the Office of Agricultural La- 
bour who gives instructions as to the direction of the various branches of 
the woik. 

In the first days of every month the agents and special commissioners 
send to the directing body in Pans a copy of their books and of the statistics 
legaidibg entries into the country for the past month. 

On 31 December 191 7 there were seven bureaux and nine stations on the 
Spanish frontier and 14 stations c n the Itak^-Swiss frontier. This organ iza- 
ti(m is now almost complete, all roads of access to the fiont’crs being thus 
>u]xTVCsed It t nabled the registration of 28,288 persons — men, w^omen and 
c liildreii — in 1915, of 98,423 in 1916 and of 107, 652 in 1917, that is 234,363 
in all up to i January 1918. 

This figure ob\dously does not stand f<»r the number of travelleis who 
ha^'e really gone to increase the population of the country since 1915, for 
it counts more than once ]iersous who retum after a departure But it is 
a ceitain indication of the stage of development which the organization 
Iras reached. 

The Working of a Bureau of Inumgration. — Every workman entering 
France must present papers to prove his civil status. They are examined 
by the commissioners, this formality having precedence over all others. 
When once the admission into the country of an immigrant has been author- 
ized, he must supply himself with a special card allowing him to move about 
on French soil and taking the place of a Frencli passport. At this point he 
enters into relations with the immigration services. 

But before they deliver the cards the agents of the office must investi- 
gate the matters of i) the photograph, 2) vaccination, and 3) hiring. 

i) The photograph. — Photographs are affixed to the identification and 
travelling cards on the counterfoil kept by the ('ommissioners, and also to 
the receipts sent to the mayors and commissioners in the interior. Accord- 
ing to the rules they must be decipherable, taken full face and with unco- 
vered head, the face measuring no less than two centimetres. For the case 
of immigrants possessing no photographs of this kind facilities by which they 
may obtain them through the immigration vService and at a moderate cost 
are provided. 

With this object the office has entered into agreements with the photo- 
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graphers in frontier places who in consequence supply the three necessary 
copies of the photograph for 1.50 francs. Where professional photographers 
have refused to come to such an agreement •— one which gives them a suflBi- 
cient profit — the immigration staff itself uiidci takes the photographing. In 
communes in which it is all but impossible to obtain the necessary paper, 
plates and other material orders are sent to the central office and forwarded 
thei3ce to a Paris manufacturer who supplies them to the photographers 
directly. 

2) Vaccination. — It is very necessary to pay attentit)n to the state of 

immigrants* health. Examples show that immigrants who are in so infec- 
tious a condition as to be dangerous to any of the populated places to which 
many of them go arrive with some frequency. A first and elementary pre- 
caution is the vaccination of every immigrant. He must therefore prove 
by a medical certificate issued in Ihance that he has been vaccinated 
within at most three year^. ^ 

Many cannot prove that they have been cfiectively vaccinated and the 
immigration departments have therefore been obliged to undertake this ope- 
ration. The important btneaux have had attached to them a doctor who 
makes daily examinations and vaccinations of arriving immigrants. In 
the less important bureaux and the stations agreements have been made with 
the local doctors who render the same services at fixed hours. An immigrant 
pays 50 centimes for all this medical attendance. 

3) Hiring. — The identification and travelling card> which the immi- 
gi'ant workman must possess in order that he may move about , must bear 
the name and address of the employer to whom he is going. Exceptionally 
it may bear in.stead the name and address of a departmental bureau of 
agricultural labour which must affix all necessary visas to the card when the 
workman is definitely ajjportioned to it. 

Cases vaiy accord irg to wdiether i) a workman arrives in possession of 
a contract emanating from the employer to whom he is gomg, 2) is brought 
by a recruiting agent, or 3) is travelling alone without a contract and 
without knowing who will cmploc him. 

a) Workmen having contracts. — In the case of these there is no diffi- 
culty so long as the contract or hiring certificate bears the signature of the 
employer made legal by the mayor. 

b) Recruited workmen. — The recruited woikmen must present them- 
selves at the immigration bureau together with the agent who has recruited 
them and who is obliged to submit the hiring certificates, bearing the 
employer *s signature made legal by the mayor, to the representative of the 
Office of Agricultural Labour. 

The bureau officials note whether or not these immigrants seem fit for 
the work for which they havv, been hired, referring the question if necessary 
to the special commissioners. They must also notify to these latter any en- 
terprises for attracting or collecting immigrants of which they have know- 
ledge. The Office of Agricultural Labour itself neither recognizes nor com- 
missions any recruiting agent. 

c) Workmen without hiring contracts. — When an agricultural labourer 
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arrives without a hiring contract the office proposes work to him. For this 
purpose offers of employment may be sent to the immigration bureaux, by 
the officers central department, by the departmental bureaux, by syndicates 
or by individuals. If the immigrant accept one of these offers he is hired by 
the bureau official after his fitness for the proposed work and his papers have 
been examined. 

Sometimes individuals, syndicates or departmental committees pre- 
fer themselves to send a delegate to the frontier to make a choice among im- 
migrants. In such case the terms offered by these delegates must be, like 
those offered to recruited immigrants, submitted to the agents of the Office 
of Agricultural Labour who will inspect them and prevent, as far as possible, 
the exploitation of foreigners. 

No other hiring of agricultural labourers is tolerated at the frontier ; 
that is to say that hirers and employers of labour may not treat with immi- 
grants without the cognizance of the immigration bureau, and may not elude 
the formalities attaching to the entry of foreign workmen into Fiance. 

Terms of Coniracts.— At first the contraits which farming landowners 
offered to immigrants were very brief. Frequently the employeivS would 
have had the men present themselves at the places of work and would have 
reserved the right to hire or reject them at will. The office has improved 
this unregulated system by issuing a model contract in French and Spanish 
which not only makes pTo\dsion as to wages and the kind of work to be 
executed but als(» lays down conditions regarding food and lodging, the 
duration of an engagement and the workman’s journey. 

Given the variety of the factors which affect agricultural labour, differ- 
ing with districts, seasons, crops and methods of farming, it has not been 
possible, any more than in the case of French agricultural labourers, to make 
more precise rules, but all the contracts of the bureaux of tht Office of Agri- 
cultural Labour are framed on the principh^ that foreign and French workmen 
should enjoy equality of treatment. 

Cards. — When once the contracts, drafted by the special commissioner 
or the immigration officials, have been examined, and photographs and certi- 
ficates of vaccination have been receive'd, the labourers may receive their 
final cards These are vis^s by the special commissioners, and remitted to 
the persons concerned in return for a fee of 50 centimes. 

At first the office thought it could restrict its services to agricultural 
labourers. But several prefects pe^titioned the Director of General Security 
that the system of granting permit -cards to reside to tillers of the soil might be 
extended to cover the foreign workmen entering industry ; and the Office of 
Agricultural Labour agreed, at the request of the Min’ster of the Interior, 
that a special card should be issued to workmen other than agricultural 
labourers. Thus, following on agreements between ministries, the office 
has become in some sort a general immigrating enterprise permanently super- 
vised by the Ministry of the Interior. 

Agricultural labourers, that is men employed on tillage and forestry and 
inagriculturalindustTies,ieceiveabuff card, theothersa green card. All these 
cards are issued and supplied by the National Office of Agticultural Labour. 
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Premises, — Premises were needed in which to deliver the identification 
cards, and instal photographic studios and vaccination rooms. These have 
often been found on the premises of the commissioners ; but sometimes, espe- 
cially where immigrants were arriving in their hundreds, it was necessary to 
find additional rooms near those of the commissioners This wa*^ no easy 
matter in isolated places on the frontier, and in the chief stations, at Cette, 
Cerb^re and Hendaye, it has been necessary specially to construct hutments 
for the medic al department and the officials. By the kindness of the Com- 
pagnie du Midi these hutments have been set up inside the yards of the 
railway stations 

Board and Lodging, •— It has also been necessary to provide lodging for 
the immigrants. Sometimes when the tide of immigration has flowed high 
there hn .sheen a painful spectacle, many immigrants in their anxiety to avoid 
expense sleeping on the floois of waiting-rooms or out-of-doors rather 
than hire rooms. To put an end to this state of affairs the Office of Agricul- 
tural Labour built a laige sleeping-shed at Cerbto', and made at Pertlius, 
Bourg-Madame, Arles-sur-Tech and Hendaye hiring arrangements which 
provide a free night's lodging for immigrants. 

On certain days however these shelters may prove insufficient On the 
28th of last June an agreement was therefore concluded with the Ministi> 
of Armaments in virtue of which the special commissioners send industrial 
workers, and even, when it seems necessary, Agricultural labourers who would 
crowd the frontier stations, to the depdts for foreign workmen of the Ministry 
of Armaments in Bayonne, Perpignan and elsewhere 

As regards the payment for beds in inns, for meals m c'ating-houses 
and for photophaiphy, the Office of Agricultural Labour has ]jrotected the 
foreign labourers from exidoitation by imscrupulous profiteers. The special 
commissioner s and the agents of the office have been asked to make out a 
table showing the addresses of inns which have agreed to receive immigrants 
and their prices and terms. The fees charged for the delivery of an identi- 
fication card and for photography and vaccination are posted, in French and 
in Spanish or Italian, in a conspicuous place. 

Transport. — There is an absolute rule that immigrants spend as short 
a time as possible on the frontier. They must be sent rapidly to their place 
of employment, travelling at their own expense. They must have means 
enough to pay for their journey, a stipulation which keeps out tramps. The 
transjK^rt of agricultural labourers has been much facilitated by an agree- 
ment with the railway companies which allows bearers of the bufl card and 
of a hiring certificate made legal by the mayor of their employer's commune 
to travel for half fares. 

Agricultural labourers may moreover travel for half fares after the 
expiry of their contracts when, in possession of a legalised hiring certificate, 
they remove from their first to a second employer, and when, in possession 
of a legalized certificate which shows that their work has ended, they 
return to the frontier. 

The Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Midi further grants reductions 
of 75 per cent, on fares to trainfuls of immigrants. 
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As regards transport by sea, several companies have granted import 
ant reductions of fares to immigrants entering the country by Cette. 

Tmvellinf^ within the country. — When once immigrants have passed 
the frontier they are free to move about within the country, that is to say 
from department to department and from commune to commune. All that 
is incumbejit oi thetr is to obtain the xmx of their cards on arriving and on 
leaving. 

When their work has ended they return to the country of theii origin 
or hire themselves out to another employer. In the former C'ase they must 
go to tile frontiiT as v^oon as th<ur ('ard has been by the mayor, or they 
become li.ible for a breecli of regulations. If tluy go to another employer 
tber^ must, befoie <juitting the commune in whi( li they have resided, pre- 
sent to the mayor of this commtine a new hiring ccTtiticate made legal by 
tile mayei of the new employer's commune. 

A married labourer sometimes c omes to Fraiu'e alone and subsequently 
wi-ihes to be joined by his wife and family. His employer may procure the 
satisfa( tion of this desne l^y sc ndine a luring certificate applying to the man's 
wife and his ehildrcai over fouitt‘c‘n year^ of age 

Inspectioiu — In ]>iectice the pioeedure and the various formalities 
wc have dsciibcri are not h »llowc‘d'witli peifc^c't icgularity. Difheullies in 
apjilyitig tile lules have to be solved as they aiiKc The special commission- 
CIS nnd the agcaits cif the Office* of Agricultural labour at the fiontiei are 
ill consbiut nc*cd of uisluK'lions, and the manner in which they interpret 
tiicse must be w<itched. The C)ffice has causc*d some* unexpc‘cted inspections 
of the* various posts and buicMUx These are the moie necessary because the 
sp^ ( ial commissioners arc* <>ftcn clianged suddenly so that the outgoing man 
hasnc)l lime to instinct his succc‘ssc)i who lias therefore everythirg to learn 
in the* mattc*r c f immigiation Inspcxdions were particularly frequent in 
1917, in whidi year all blanches of the sci vice weie reviewed in detail once 
01 oftcnei, immedi<ite lesolutions bering subsequently 'formed. 

Such is, briefly . the woikcjf the National Office of Agricultural J^alxiur in 
the matter of immigratioT. We should add that it began its activity with- 
out askinsr the State for a cuedit, starting with a small fund made up of 
subsidies granted by some agricultural societies. The organization ^of im- 
migration has never formed an item of the State budget but l:as always been 
self~sup]iorting. All expenses — for salaries, gratuities, the building of 
sheds, material of every kind — are covered by the hes received in the 
bureaux which, we should notice, represent a great economy for each 
immigrart: 

He pays only 50 centimes foi his identification card, whereas he previously’* 
had to pay ten francs several times over for the various papers which 
gave him freedom of movement. Thus there has been a gain all round : ^hc 
State and the foreign workmen have seen their contributions reduced 
almost to nothing, and not a single new official has been added to the 
administi ation . 
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ami Stationery Office, Pretoria, i()iS 


§ I. The titee to eand. 

In South Africa the principle has always been recognized that tlie State 
is directly interested in the stability of title to real estate. Were there no 
security of tenure the capital necessary to the development of the country, 
given, in especial, its agricultural and pastoral character, would be difficult 
to obttiin saving at a rate of interest so high as to defeat the desired end. 
The title to land in the Union of South Africa depends on two elements 
— survey and registration. 


A. La7id Survey, 

It is a })rinc;plc that every deed granting or otherwise conveying 
landed property either has attached to it a plan of the property in question 
or refers' back to a previous deed to which such plan is attached. This 
plan shows clearly the area and dimensions of the land and describes its 
situation and bound tiries. 

No plan is suffered to form part of a deed accepted for registration 
unless it be signed by a surveyor duly admitted to practise as such in the 
province of the Union in which the land in question lies, and unless it be 
approved by the surveyor-general of that province. 

Before the surveyor-general approves a plan signed by a surveyor 
duly admitted to practise, he checks all the numerical data contained in the 
plan to see that they are mutually consistent with each other, and then 
compares them with the data on plans of adjacent holdings in order to 
guard against any encroachment on land already alienated. 

When there was little or no supervision of the work of admitted land 
surveyors some of them traded on the fact that their surveys w^rc unlikely 
to be checked for many years to come, and a certain number of plans 
were in consequence registered which did not by any means correctly re- 
present the land granted or transferred. Uater, when methods of land sur- 
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veying improved and the opportunities for checking the old surveys in- 
creased, the necessity of correcting the faulty plans was recognized. Laws 
were therefore promulgated, first in Cape Colony and later in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony, which allowed a landowner who found that 
the original survey of his property had been made incorrectly to demand a 
new survey, and obtain an amended title, which included a correct plan, to 
his land. In Natal there has been no actual legislation on this subject, 
but there is a procedure for obtaining the rectification of an erroneous 
title very like that laid down by law in the other provinces. As regards 
the whole country it may safely be stated that, except in the sparsely po- 
pulated districts wlK*re land is of comj)ar actively small value, very few 
titles now exist which do not correctly describe the land to which they 
lefer. 

There is as 3^et no general law governing the admission of land surveyors 
to practise as such in the Union Such a law, which shall engross the va- 
nous laws, regulations and tariffs now in force, is however anticipated. In 
'rraiisvaal and the Orange Free State the matter is at present regulated by 
])iovincial laws, in the foimer an ordinance of 1903 (No. 55) amended in 
i()(j4 (No. 8) and in tin Littet an ordinance of 1903 (No. 16) ; and in the Cape 
PioviiK'e and Natal tlu nec'cssary qualifications of the surveyors have been 
laid down by government proclamations in accordance with long established 
juacticc*. The following essential qualifications are requiied in all the pro- 
vinces * 

1) A surveyor wdio is admitted to practise must be twenty-one 

veats old ; • 

2) he must liave p<iss(‘d the matriculation examination of the uni- 
veiaity or an equivakmt examination ; and also 

3) the fiist and second survey examinations of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; 

4) he must have seived for at least tw^o 3^ears in the field with a didy 
admitted surveyor ; and 

5) he ifiust liave performed to the satisfaction of the surveyor- 
general a trial survey in which his practical knowledge of the methods of 
sin v(wing, the use and adjustment of in;struments, the making of plans and 
diagrams, and the land law’^s of the country has been tested. 

A surveyor admitted to practise as such in any province of the Union 
may, in accordance with the provisions of the Land vSurveyors’ Recogni- 
tion Act, 1917 (No. 25), obtain from the Secretary for Lands a certificate 
entitling him to practise in any one of the other provinces. 

The subdivision of private propcTty may not be effected except by 
surveyors admitted to practise in the province in which the property in 
question is situated. The cost of the surveys made for this purpose is a 
matter of arrangement between the owner and the surveyor concerned, but 
the Institute of Land Surveyors in each province has fixed a tariff which 
is usually observed when surveys of private property are made. 

The following are data as to the areas in the various provinces which 
have from time to time been surveyed and alienated : 
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Province 

[ 

Total urea 

Approximate 

area 

surveyed 
and alienated 


Sq. miles 

Sq. miies 

Capc' <)1 ( .00(1 I U ix 

276,966 . 

223,00a 

Nat.d 

35,291 

-53,000 

Trun^\ cicil 

110,430 

78,000 

Oranj'f I u « StaU 

50,^89 

50,389 

Union . . . 

473 ,o 7 ^» 

384.389 


In each province tbeie is a aiirveyor-gcncral who controls the sui veywig 
of all government land, and employs for this purpose duly admitted sur- 
veyors paid at a rate fixed by law or regulation. When land has oiiee been 
alienated from the crown the surveyor-general has no concern wjth its 
later subdivisions, except that he must, as already stated, examine and 
approve the plans made when portions of it are transfer! ed before the deeds* 
of transference are accepted for registration. 

In the Transvaal the government thus examines and approves plans 
of private property without making any chaiges, but in the other provinces 
certain fees, varying with the nature of the work, aie imposed by law or 
regulation. 

The following figures, which approximate, refer to the number of 
plans examined by the surveyors-general in the several provinces between 
31 May 1910, the date of the constitution of the Union, and 31 Dectaii- 


ber 1916. 

Cape Province 40,000 

Transvaal 128,000 

Orange Fiee State 15,000 • 

Natal . . . . 10,000 


The ordinary surveys which suffice to establish the title to a property 
are of little use for the compilation of comprehensive and accurate maps of 
South Africa. P\)r this latter purpose the primary triangulation of the 
conntiy was begun about 1859 continued about 1883 ; and secondary 
triangulatioris of the Cape Province and Natal are in course. This work 
is now carried on at the government's expense, and as opportunity arises 
it serves to check the accuracy of the surveys of farms and other properties. 

B, The Registration of Title Deeds, 

In each of the four provinces of the Union there is provision for the 
registration of deeds conferring title to land. A Deeds Office Bill which 
would consolidate the law and practice of the several provinces in this mat- 
ter has been before parliament for some time but has not yet become law. 
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Deeds Registries in the Cape of Good Hope. — There are four Deeds 
Registry Offices in the Cape Province, each of which is in charge of a regi- 
strar of deeds and has competence within a determined district. 

To the office at King Williams Town belong the divisions of King 
William's Town, ‘East lyondon, Komgha, Stutter and portions of the 
divisions of Cathoart and Victoria East ; 

To the office at Kimberley the divisions of Kimberley, Barkly West, 
Herbert and Hay ; 

To the office at Vryburg the divisions of Vryburg, Mafeking, Gordonia, 
Kuruman and Taung ; and 

To the office at Cape Town the remaining 102 divisions and districts, 

No deed of transfer and no mortagage bond can be registered which has 
not been drawn up by a duly and legally authorized person and executed 
in the presence of the competent registrar. In the Cape Province advocates 
of the Supreme Court and conveyancers are so authorized. Other deeds 
are only registered if they have been executed in the presence of a notary 
public and attested by his signature. 

The following are the principal functions of the several registrars of 
deeds : 

a) To register grants or leases of land by the crown. * 

b) To examine, attest and register ejoeds transferring or hypothecat- 
ing land. 

c) To register cessions, renunciations or waivers of mortgage bonds by 
the original holders. 

d) To effect registration necessary in connection with the cancelling 
of, or release from, mortgage bonds or part payments. 

e) To register antenuptial contracts, general or special notarial 
bonds, notarial deeds of servitude and of donation and other notarial deeds 
whicli the law requires to be registered. 

/) To register leases and cessions of leases of rights to gold, silver and 
platinum. 

g) To register usufructs of land. 

h) To register notarial deeds leasing land for ten years or more. 

i) To issue and register such certificates of title to land as may be 
prescribed by law. 

j) When so required by law, to satisfy themselves in connection with 
the registration of any deed that the duties, taxes, fees, dues and quitrent 
payable to the government or provincial administration, and any rents or 
charges payable to a local authority, have been paid. 

k) To exercise in general all powers and discharge all duties imposed 
on them by statute and common law. 

In the history of the Deeds Registry at Cape Town the year 1903 stands 
out as that in which the greatest volume of business was transacted. In 
that year 18, 148 transfers, conveying land oy:he value of £12,924,658, and 
9,362 mortgage bonds for £11,166,121 were^registered, while 8,180 mort- 
gage bonds, representing a capital of £5,548,501 were cancelled. This 
amount of business was abnohnal and was doubtless due to the expenditure 

5 * 
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by the Imperial Government of large sums in connection with the war 
against the late republics. vSubsequently the figures representing the 
registry's business fell. In 1909, the year before the constitution of the 
Union, they^ere fairly normal. In that year 8,366 transfers, conveying 
land worth £3,233,242 and 4,860 mortgage bonds for £4,372,649 were regi- 
stered, while 4,384 bonds for £3,298,036 were cancelled. Subsequently 
there was a slight impro\/ement, and in 1913 the number of transfers regis- 
tered had leached 10,522 and conveyed land worth £6,655,555, and the 
mortgage bonds registered numbered 6,^56 and were for £6,392,174, while 
6,067 bonds of the value of £3,950,616 were cancelled. In the two follow- 
ing years both numbers and values decreased to some extent. 

We append comparative figures as to all the registrations effected in 
the six years preceding and the six years following on the constitution of 
the Union : 


j Number of deeds 

1 registered 


Value 


1904- 

! 1909 

iQir- 

191b 


igtH-igog 

1911-1916 

% 


! 


£ 

£ 

Deeds of transfer 

Mortgage bonds. . . . 

Notarial bonds 

Antenuptial marriage con- 
tracts 

Mortgage bonds caiMselled.l 

Cessions of bonds . . 

Servitudes 

61,983 

34,953 

2,324 

5.890 

28,507 

^.437 

475 

54*723 

32,192 

1.786 

7,279 

31,137 

4*775 

563 

1 Total value of property 
transferred 

Total value of bonds re- 
1 gi.stered (real estate) . 

Total value of bonds can- 
celled 

Nominal capital of com- 
I>anies registered ... 

28,476,922 

31,090,047 

i 

18,797,107! 

9,639.0171 

30,553.762 

30,450,719 

20,996,874 

8,045,223 

Waivers of usufruct . . 

2 

123 




Companies 

1 457 

419 




Sundry 

11,810 

I 

00 M 

- 





The differences in the corresponding figures for the two periods are in 
most cases not pronounced. An exception is the case of transfers of which 
some 7,000 more were registered in the earlier than in the later period. 
This is due to the abnormal number registered in 1904 as in 1903. 

The demand for urban and suburban properties, and with it prices, fell 
very much owing to the depression which followed on the war against the 
late republics ; but a distinct increase in this demand has been noticeable 
recently. The demand for farm properties has on the other hand been 
consistent for many years and the prices of property of this description 
have advanced considerably. The development in the culture of fruit and 
lucerne grass, the improved sfbek breeding, the building up of an export 
trade, and the construction of irrigation works, extensive and other, have 
probably created this demand for agricultural land. 
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Deeds Registry in Natal, — The Deeds Registry Office in Natal owes 
its origin to an ordinance of 1846 (No. 2) which gave power to the governor 
of Natal to appoint a registrar of deeds, defined the duties m the registrar, 
and declared that a Deeds Registry Offit-e in Natal should follow the prac- 
tice of the Deeds Registry Office at Cape Town. An amending ordinance 
(No. 33) was passed in the same year. In 1875 a law (No. 16) regulated in 
detail the examination of certain deeds ; and in 1885 an amending law 
(No. 19) provided for the promulgation of rules and dealt with the registra- 
tion of leases. 

In some minor respects the practice of the Natal Office differs from that 
of the office of Cape Town ; for there was a difficulty in early days of obtaining 
information as to the latter office. The practice in Natal has moreover 
been affected by local legislation and by decisions of the Natal court. 

Since the constitution of the Union certain functions have been with- 
drawn from the competence of the Natal Office. In 1911 the collection of 
tlie transfer duty and the issue of licenses to joint stock companies and con- 
veyancers were undertaken by the Receiver of Revenue at Pietermaritz- 
burg, and in 1913 the duty of registering wills w^as transferred to the office 
of tlie Master of the Supreme Court at Pietermaritzburg. 

The following figuies give an idea of the business of the Deeds Registry 
Office in Natal : 


Import of 
deeds registered 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1912 

2925 

1916 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Value of property transferred : 







Farms 1 

1.205,999 

1 , 493,722 

2,595.904 

1,713.568 

1,596,712 

1,270,145 

Urban property (i) j 

1 

. — 

! 

i 

1 1 

— 

784,789 

Bonds passed over real estate .... 

799,6481 

1,188,255 

1,234.914 

1,180,865 

2 ,ot 4 , 7 T 3 

1,316,018 

» • » cbattels 1 

‘ 153.666 

599,469 

638,927 

361,052 j 

408,442 

328,762 

» cancelled ov’cr real estate, . , 1 

1 

— • 


[ 

913,565 

950,346 

■ » B chattels (2) . . . j 

1 

1 

J 

__ i 

___ 1 

354.285 

287,756 


(1) Value recorded separately only fnr ipiO 

(2) No record before i()i5 


Deeds Registry in the Transvaal, — A Deeds Office for the South Afri- 
can Republic was established in Pretoria by ordinance (No. 3) in 1866. 
Previously deeds of transfer, bonds and documents of a like kind had been 
signed and registered by the landdrosts of the various districts but there 
had been no central registry. The ordinance of 1866 was amended by sub- 
sequent laws and regulations, all of which were repealed by a procla- 
mation of 1902 (No. 10) which ttiade new provisions as to the Deeds Office 
and registration of deeds. It was amended and amplified by ordinnaces 
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01^1903 (No. 65) and 1904 (No. ii) and by Acts of 1907 (No. 33), 1908 (No, 
34) and 190Q (No. 25). 

The Deed! Office is precluded from registering documents of certain 
descriptions. It did not acquire in 1902 the function of registering min- 
ing rights and stands. It did then acquire the right to register deeds re- 
ferring to lots in leasehold townships, but in so far as the mining district 
of Johannesburg was concerned this right was transferred by another pro- 
clamation of 1902 (No. 35) to an office established at Johannesburg. By the 
Townships Amendment Act of 1908, which is still in force, freehold lots in 
townships within the mining districts of Johannesburg, Boksburg, Ger- 
miston and Krugersdorp became registrable either in the Deeds Office or in 
the Office of the Rand Townships Registrar, the latter official being identical 
with the Registrar of Mining Rights now known as the Registrar of Mining 
Titles. The two offices were ordered to inform each other as to trans- 
actions withinthe prescribed area and thus a system of dual registration was 
established. Mortgage bonds on the freehold lots within this area, which 
are passed before the Rand Townships Registrar and contain a general 
clause, have especially to be registered at the Deeds Office. 

Various duties were imposed upon the Registrar of Deeds by the Irri- 
gation Act, the Administration of Estates Act, the hand Bank Act, the 
Fencing and the Dipping Tank Acts and the Insolvency Act, and since 
IQ04 he has been Registrar of Deeds for Swaziland. 

Table A shows the number of deeds registered in tJie Deeds Office of 
the Transvaal from i June 1910 to 31 December 1916 and the value of the 
property these deeds affected. 

Deeds Registry Office in Orange Free State. — The recoyis of the Deeds 
Office of the Orange Free State go back to the early part of 1849, period 
of the Orange River Sovereignty. The office was then established by the 
British Resident and was administered according to the law of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Shortly after the reinstitution of republican 
government the Deeds Office was first established by legislation, namely 
by an ordinance (No. 5) of 1886. • This ordinance was subsequently modi- 
fied. The Deeds Office is now mainly governed by an ordinance of 1902 
(No. 33) as amended by ordinances of 1904 (Nos. ii and 20) and 1906 (No. 3), 

In 1892 the function of legistering antenuptial contracts was assigned 
to the Deeds Office (lyRw No. 7) ; and in 1878 that of registering companies. 
The ordinance granting the latter function (No. 5) was amended by ordi- 
nances of 1883 (No. 9), 1904 (Nos. II and 20) and 1906 (No. 3). The re- 
gistration of the liquidation of companies by the Deeds Office is governed 
by a law of 1892 (No. 2). 

Table B shows the number of the deeds registered in the Deeds 
Office of the Orange Free State from 1911 to 1916, and the value of the 
property they concerned. 
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§ 2. Tenure and occupation of eand. 

A. Crown Lands. 

Before the constitution of the Union of South Africa each province ad- 
ministered its crown land^ under certain statutory provisions. The Land 
Settlement Act of 1912 made uniform the practice of the four provinces 
with r€‘gard to acquisition, exchange and other disposal of crown lands. 
The provisions of this Act are described in detail in an article in our issue 
for April 1915 (i). An amending Act which has had effect since July 
1917 has left intact the main enactments of the earlier law although it has 
modified certain of its details in accordance with the dictates of experience. 
Thus it allows not only that advances for the acquisition of stock may be 
made as provided in 1912 (2), but also that advances for the purchase of 
cattle may be made on the 1 ecommendation of the competent Land Board 
to lessees of lots within any area or settlement laid out for purposes of agri- 
culture on town lands or commons by any local authority. 

The Act provides that five years’ leases may be granted on special 
terms to holders who have the option of buying their holdings either dur- 
ing the term of the lease or after its expiry, upon pa5dng its fixed purchase- 


price in forty half-yearly instalments (3). From 
this description were granted as follows : 

1912 to 1916 leases of 


1916 

1912 to 19x6 

Numbei of lessees 

210 j 

571 

» )' hopliiigb 

141 


Area » » ’ ’ 

416,631 acKs 

1,041,082 acrcb 

V.diuiti(»ii of hoUlings , j 

£110,053 

i £ 3 <>i .585 


Another section of the Act (4) empowers the government to acquire a 
particular piece of land on belndf of an applicant who contributes one fifth 
of the purchase price immediately, becomes lessee of the holding, and repays 
the remaining four fifths of the price to the government in instalments 
spread over eighteen years. He also pays interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
on such portion of the price as he has not repaid. The total price must 
not exceed approximately £1500. This section was suspended from the 
date of the outbreak of war, but in the parliamentary session of 1917 fur- 
ther funds were voted to enable the purchases it allows. The following 
table shows the transactions under this section from 1912 to 1916 

(r) Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, April 1915, pages 105-112. 

(2) Ibid., p. 107 

(3) See the article already cited, p. 107. 

4 ) Ibid. pp. 107-8. 
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Provioce 

Area 

acquired 

Valuation j 

Number | 

of holdings | 

Number 
of lessees 


Acre# 

£ 



Cape of Good IIoj>c . . . 

19,885 

9,145 

4 

8 

Natal 

9,329 

21,137 

10 

1 

11 

Transvaal 

124,224 

150,262 

III 

145 

Orange Free State .... 

43,812 

74,348 

37 

40 

Total . . 

197,25^ 

254,892 

162 

204 


Contributions by the government to purchase prices, togeflier with 
costs of transfer and other incidental expenses, amounted to £203,772, and 
contributions by the assisted purchasers to £254,892. The total sum con- 
tributed was thus £254,892. 

Yet another section of the Act provides for the purchase by the govern- 
ment of land for subdivision into farms to be allotted to the public. This 
section was put into operation to a limited extent in 1916 when 9,872 acres 
were acquired under its provisions for £i 5,262. Altogether some £184,600 
were spent from 1912 to 31 March 1917 on buying land under the terms of 
this section. 

Applications by letter may at any time be made to the Secretary for 
Lands at Pretoria for a portion of any unsurveyed and vacant crown lands. 
The area of such portion may be so small as to be fit only for a market- 
garden or it may be large enough to form a cattle ranche. From such 
applications the government learns in what district there is vacant crown 
land- for which there is a demand. If it be considered advisable, a report 
on this land is obtained ; and if the report be favourable the land is surveyed, 
divided into farms and valued. Lists of the farms available, and in- 
formation as to how and on what terms they can be leased or acquired, are 
published from time to time in the local newspapers and the Gov&rnment 
Gazette, 

We will now notice certain agrarian legislation which heis had force 
since the establishment of the Union and affects the tenure and occupation 
of land in particular provinces. 

The Province of the Cafe of Good Hope. — The principal law which re- 
gulates the disposal of crown lands in the Cape Province is an Act passed 
in 1887 (No. 15). In accordance with this, land is offered for sale by public 
auction, a minimum selling price being imposed. If it sells for more than 
£25, twelve months are allowed for the payment of one fifth of the price and 
it may be mortgaged at 4 per cent, to the government. ^Piovision is also 
made for granting land for special public purposes and to municipalities, 
and there are other minor provisions. 

An earlier Act, passed in 1882 (No. 37) provides for crown licenses to 
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hold from four to 250 morgen (i) of land for five years. The licensee is 
entitled to receive a grant of bis holding at the end of the five years ; but 
must pay a perpetual annual quitrent, amounting to one twentieth of the 
.sum at which the land was valued when it was allotted, unless he pay this 
latter sum in full and thus becomes exempt from obligation to pay the 
quitrent. The principle of this Act is elaborated in another, passed in 1892 
(No. 40), which is intended to provide for the settlement of large areas, not; 
arable or only slightly arable. It allows licenses to be granted for the occu- 
pation of farms for five years. In each of these years one twentieth of the 
purchase price must be paid. At the end of five years if the conditions of 
the license have been fulfilled, or at the end of two years if improvements 
equal in value to the purchase price have also been effected, the title is 
granted; but the land is mortgaged to the government in order to secure 
such annual instalments of the purchase price, each of them amounting to 
one twentieth thereof, as have not yet been paid. This Act of 1892 was 
amended by an Act of 1908 'No. 40). 

In addition an Act passed in 1891 (No. 26) provides for certain lands 
bought or improved by the government and also for government leases of 
crown lands for five years without option of purchase; and an Act of 1893 
(No. 23) allows the government to dispose of land in which the Cape govern- 
ment held an interest and which was acquired by the Rhodesian Railways 
m Bechuanaland from the Bechuanaland government. The Land Settle- 
ment Act 1912 is operative in the Cape Province as elsewhere. 

Natal Province, — An Act of 1904 which dealt with land settlement in 
Natal was found to be defective and unworkable and has been practically 
suspended. The disposal of Crown Lands is now governed by the Land 
Settlement Act 1912 and by certain proclamations issued in 1911 and 1912. 
These proclamations introduced variations into the procedure authorized 
by the Land Settlement Act mainly as regards sugar cane lands. vSuch 
lands are granted for 99 years. For the first two years no rent is payable 
to the government, for the next twenty years an annual rent equal to one 
twentieth of the price at which the land is valued, and for the rcnuiining 
years of the lease a rent of one shilling a year. The government custo- 
marily arranges for the erection and working of a central mill to which the 
cane grown by the tenants is brought. The lease of a suitable site for 
the mill and the monopoly of crushing the cane grown within a 
certain area by the crown tenants is granted to the millowner. The te- 
nants| leases oblige them to enter into agreements for the crushing of their 
cane at the mill ; but the government settles the terms of these agreements 
in advance, and protects the tenants' interests as far as possible, 

7 'ransvaal Province, — The administration of crown lands in the 
Transvaal is based on the Crown Land Disposal Ordinance of 1903 as 
amended in 1906. It allows the government to dispose of unalienated 
crown land by giant, sale, lease, exchange or donation and to reserve it, 
audit provides for the establishment of a Land Board. 

(i) I morgen ~ (approximately). 
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Under this, ordinances leases with and without option to purchase 
have been granted. The former are for five years and are renewable ,* 
the annual rent for the fiist two years is i cent, of the purchase 

price, for the next thiee years 2 % per cent, thereof, and for the years for 
which the lease may be extended 4 per cent, thereof. If advantage be 
taken of the option to buy,* the purchase price is payable half-yearly, in 
advance, in equal instalments spread over twenty years, and bears interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. The lessee must live on the holding and build on 
it a suitable dwelling-house ; he may not sublet or transfer it without leave ; 
if his lease be cancelled he is not indemnified for his improvements ; mi- 
nerals on his holding are reset ved to the crown. If after ten years he have 
p.iid the full price of the land and fulfilled the conditions of the lease a 
crown grant may be issued to him. 

beases without option to purchase are for twenty-one years. The rent 
is usually 2 per cent of the value of the holding and the conditions art 
lik(‘ those of a lease with (Option to purchase. Generally these leases are 
gi anted in districts in which inineials an* being woiked or which have been 
proclaimed as subject to the mining laws. 

The following figures show the operation of the (ndi nance : 


Number of lessees under the Crown 
Land Disposal Ordinance . . . 

Number of holdings 

Aiea 

Approximate value of holdings . . 


1916 

1903 

to 

- 

ji December 191 9 

I()0 

1,388 

149 

r,i20 

acres 

2,379,961 acres 

£ (>8,870 

£ 491,842 


The Settler’s Oidinance of 1902, as amended in 1907, also provides for 
five years' leases of crown lands with option to purchase. The conditions 
are slightly easier than those of leases granted under the ordinance of 1903 : 
thus the rent of 2 Yi per cent, is payable not only for the three latter years 
of the original lease but also for the first five years for which the lease is 
renewed ; and the instalments in which the pui chase price is payable are 
spread over thirty years. Most of the settlers under this ordinance have 
received government advances. In April 1912 they numbered 440 and held 
380 holdings. Subsequently some of them obtained crown grants of their 
land. On 31 December 191b, 266 of them occupied 244 holdings under this 
ordinance. 

The crown grants in question were obtained in accordance with the 
terms of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Land Settlement Amend- 
ment Act, 1912, which was itself amended in 1916, and which authorized 
crown grants of the holdings allotted under the Settlers’ Ordinances of 
Transvaal and the Orange Free vState. By such grant a settler acquires a 
quitrent title to his holding, any balance of its purchase price still due to 
*the government being secured by a bond on the holdings. On 31 December 
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1916, III bonds were in force in the Transvaaland secured a debt of £126,327 
to the government. Nine bonds for £7,425 were paid off during 1916. 

Orange Free State Province. — In this province the disposal of crown 
lands is mainly governed by the Land Settlement Act, 1912, and the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State Land Amendment Act, 1912, which we have 
just described. The majority of the 566 settlers who held under an ordin- 
ance of the province were recommended for grants under the latter Act. 
On 31 December 1916, 453 bonds were in force in the Orange Free State in 
respect of £984,666 due to the Government. 

Occupied and Vacant Land in the Union on 31 December 1916. — The 
following table summarizes the allotments of land made throughout the 


Union in 1916. 

Number of holdings 389 

Number of settler? 473 

Area .(acres) 797.293 

Valuation (£) 196,689 

Rent {£) 721 

• 


The following are approximately the total areas of crown land not alie- 
natedon 31 December 1916: Cape Province 28,061,157 acres; Natal 2,528,459 
acres ; Transvaal 15,706,029 acres. There is practically no unalienated 
crown land in the Orange Free State. The figures for Cape Province do not 
include commons, forests and native and similar reserves, but do include 
game reserves ; those for Natal exclude forest reserves and reserves for go- 
vernment pur|X)ses ; and those for the Transvaal exclude forest and native 
reserves and reserves for government purposes. In Cape Province about 
half the unalienated area has been surveyed, in Natal about one ninth 
thereof and in the Transvaal about half. In the Cape Province the un- 
alienated land lies principally in Bechuanaland andin the Kenhardt, Prieska 
and Namaqualand divisions ; in Natal it is found in Zululand and along 
the line of the Drakensberg Mountains ; and in the Transvaal in the dis- 
tricts of Barberton, Marico, Rustenburg, Waterberg and Zoutpansberg. 

B. Native Lands. 

The ownership and occupation of land within the Union by members of 
an aboriginal race or tribe of Africa, otherwise natives, are regulated by the 
Natives’ Land Act of 1913. It is the principle of this Act that no person 
other than a native shall acquire land in a scheduled native area except with 
the approval of the Governor-General, and that without his approval no 
native shall acquire land outside such area. A statement giving particulars 
of these approvals accorded by the Governor-General must be placed be- 
fore parliament. In pursuance of the Act a commission of enquiry was ap- 
pointed to report as to areas within which natives and persons other than 
natives should respectively be debarred from buying, hiring or otherwse 
acquiring an interest in land. The commission reported on 2 March 1916 
and the four following tables show its findings. 
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I. Native and Mission Reserves and Lands Owned hy Natives 
in the Union, 1914. 


Province 

Native Reserves 

Mission Reserves 
and Lands 

Lands Owned 
by Natives 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 


Cape 

15,021,740 

8.47 

502,601 

0.28 

840,165 

0.47 

Natal. ....... 

6,116,142 

22.83 

321,959 

1.42 

373,316 

1.66 

Transvaal 

2.274,750 

.322 

240,588 

0.34 i 

630,654 

0.89 

Orange Free State . . 

156,834 

0.48 

66,354 

1 0.20 

0 

00 

S' 

0.84 

Uiiifin* . . . 

! 23 . 569 , 4 ^^ 

7.13 

1.136,502 

0.36 

2,115,415 

0.70 


II. Native Occupation of Crown Lands and of Lands Owned 
by Europeans, 1916. 


Province 

Crown T.ands 1 

Fands owned by Europeans 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 

Area occupied 
by Europeans 
or unoccupied 

Area occupied j 
by natives 1 

1 

Total area 


Acres 


Acres 

Acres i 

Acres 

Cape 

124,551 

0.07 

138,059,354 

} 

207,790! 

138,267,144 

Natal 

719,471 

3.20 

10,861,025 

2,136,738 

12,997,763 

Transvaal 

1.145.236 

1.62 

43.031,498 

1 6,429,944! 

49,461,442 

Orange Free Slntt . . 

i 

— 

31,218,615 

— 

31,218,615 

Union. . . . 

1.989,25^ 

0.65 j 



1 223 , 470 ,.p )2 

8,774,472 

23994^,964 


III. Number of Native per square mile on Various Classes of Land, 1916 


Province 

On 

Reserves 

On 

Mission 

Lands 

On 

l.aiids 
Owned 
by Natives 

On 

Crown 

I^auds 

On European Farms 

Unoccupied 

by 

Europeans 

Occupied 

by 

Europeans 

Cape 

48.80 

^0.90 

29.83 

64,18 

23.32 

I. II 

Natal 1 

1 

50.08 

88.30 

67.1 1 

32.89 

25.54 

21.03 

Transvaal 

79.45 

62.44 

40.92 

30.86 

23.04 

6.06 

Orange Free State . . 

70,00 

17.00 

11.05 

— 

— 

5 71 

Union. . . . 

52.26 

— 

53.17 

373 ^ 

38.86 

23.65 I 

3-69 
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IV. Approximate Number of Natives Occupying Various Classes of Land, 



Cape 

of Good Hope 

Natal 

Trans- 

vaal 

Orange 

Free 

State 


Description 

Native 
! terri- 
tories (1) 

Total 

for 

whole 

pro- 

^ce 

Zulu- 

land 

1 

Total 

for 

whole 

pro- 

vlnce 

Union 

Rurt^l laful : 








Native reserves or locations 

1,012,070 

x.149,438 

2x4,010 

479.822 

283.X44 

17,200 

1,929,604 

Mission lands and reserves 

9.295 

24.335 

1,426 

44.535 

24,024 

1,768 

94.663 

Native owned farms 

J5.167 

39.272 

1,360 

39.250 

40,430 

4,696 

123,648 

Crown lauds occupied by natives . . 

622 

X2.324 

* 24.328 

37,070 

71,511 

— 

X 2 X,Z 05 

iMiuis owned by Europeans: 



i 





Occupied by natives only 

2.3x1 

7,592 

5.435 

85.505 

232,082 


3 i 5 .l 79 

” ” Kuropeans 

22,023 

239.693 

9.581 

356,222 

390.332 

278,346 

1.264,593 

Crown lands leased to Europeans . . 

132 

664 

1.467 

1,724 

18,306 

1,029 

21,723 

Total Rural Areas . . . 

1,071,620 

1.473.518 

257.607 

1,044,128 

1,059,829 

303,039 

3,880,517 

Urban . 








Urban and minlna; areas . — .... 

10,409 

127,990 

755 

37,054 

322,456 

48,751 

537 . 1 5 * 

Grand Total . . , 

1,082,029 

1,601,508 

258,362 

1,082,082 

1,382,2851 

35 X, 790 

4.4x7.665 


(i) Indudiii;^; Ulen Orey, lltTSchcl mid Bethuanalaml 



MISCHIyJvANKOUS INFORMATION RELATINO TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN CiENKRAL IN VARIOUvS COUNTRIES 


FRANCE 

TIIR RETURN TO THE RAND OF PARTIAEEV DUSABEKD MEN : Office national de la 
main-d'Suiiu ae^riculi . Placemml it imm.^nibon dtf la main-d'ceutn agnrolc,rini^,ii)iS 

The Department of Agridultural Labour at the Ministry of Agriculture 
hcis formed a special section with a view to pernfitting partially disabled ex- 
soldiers to resettle in the country or to settle there for the first time. In 
order to provoke this return to the land the department has drawn up a 
programnie which comprises on the one hand an orientation of projects 
towards agricultural occupation by means of appropriate propaganda, and 
on the other the establivsliment of the men in the country. 

The propaganda is accomplished by means of posters, pamphlets and 
cinematographic films. The posters are placed in the hospitals where they 
can be read by all the wounded men, orderlies, nurses and doctors. They 
aie brief, merely conveying the general idea that partially disabled agricul- 
tural woikers will find the best employment in the country, and that if they 
wish for^iroof of this fact they need only read the pamphlet, Disabled Men 
in the Fields which will be sent to them gratis on their application to 
the Department of Agricultural Labour. 

This pamphlet is anillustrated tract published by the National Society 
for the Protection of Agricultural Labour with funds deiived from an open 
subscription to cover the costs of publication. It is sent gratis to wounded 
men who ask for it, and shows them what agricultural situations, for which 
their tastes and aptitudes fit them, are open to them in spite of their disa- 
bilities. 

The poster is merely meant to attract the attention of wounded men, 
awaken their curiosity, and induce them to put questions which the pam- 
phlet of propaganda will answer. 

The films will enable them to see with their own eyes that, although 
they are partially disabled, they can still do fieldwork. One film, showing 
men who have lost arms or legs occupied by various works of tillage, 
gardening and stockfarniing, will be exhibited in the hospitals which 
contain seriously wounded men. 

This propaganda work, accomplished by these three means which are 
mutually complementary to each other, deflects the labour of partially 
disabled mentowards rural occupations and induces them to ask foi the in- 
formation with which the department must be able to supply them. 

Some of them wish to enter a school of re-education and ask for infor- 
mation as to one in which they can be received. The Department of Agri- 
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cultural Labour keeps up to date a list of available places in the various 
schools of re-education for agricultural trades, whether private or State 
schools, and directs a wounded man to the school nearest the district in 
which he establishes himself and having agricultural conditions like those 
of such district. It also takes the necessary steps to procure the man's 
admission to this school. 

There are other partially disabled men who ask to work for a time on 
a farm, either instead of entering a school of re-education or in order to 
complete their training after they leave the school. The Department of 
Agricultural Labour has appealed to farmers through the medium of the 
great agricultural societies, and has asked them to receive thes^ men and 
make them into good agricultural labourers or specialized experts. These 
apprentices cannot at the beginning of their time do work which is worth 
their board and lodging, aifd therefore apprenticeship bursaries, which 
partly repay the farmers for maintaining them, have been instituted. 

It is however the chiei aim ol the propaganda to induce partially dis- 
abled men to settle in the country as cultivators or find places there as ex- 
perts, as shepherds, cowmen, gardeners, bee or poultry experts, etc. To 
allow of their settlement land and working capital are needed. The land 
can be bought or leased. The Department of Agricultural Labour has been 
led to request the solicitors in the various districts in France to apprise it 
as to small farms tor sale and farms to let, and the department is therefore 
able to supply information to partially disbled men who have no property 
in view. 

When once a property has been chosen it must be bought ot* leased, 
and then the live and other stock necessary to farming it must be prociured. 
The Department of Agricultural Labour is ready to inform partially 
disabled men as to the facilities in the matter of credit on real estate and 
chattels at their disposal, to advise them, and to take all the steps neces- 
sary to satisfying their desires and enabling them to carry out their plans. 

The department is not however content merely to point out existing 
resources.* It also endeavours to provoke initiative, eitW of a legislative 
or of a private character, and thus to facilitate as far as possible the settle- 
ment in the country of the partially disabled men. 

We should notice finally the importance of the agricultural macliines 
made to compensate for the various kinds of disability. They may be look- 
ed upon as supplements to artificial limbs for they allow disabled men to 
undertake work of which they would otherwise be incapable. The Depart 
ment of Agricultural Labour instructs the makers as to what machines they 
must construct, and endeavours to have stocks of them constituted, so 
that they can be placed rapidly, on good terms as regards price, at the 
disposal of the partially disabled men. 

To direct the work of countrybred disabled men towards agricultural 
occupations, and to facilitate for them by every possible means the reali- 
zation of a plan which they have been induced to form : such is, in brief, 
the programme of the Department of Agricultiual Labour. 
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('tRUAT BRITAIN AND IRI^LAND. 

I. THE FIXING OF AORICUETURAE WAGP„S IN ENGEAND ANO WALES —The 
Labour Gazette ^ Vol. XXVI, No 8, lyondon, Aiigiist iqi8. 

Rates of Wa:es Fixed, — Continuing its work, to which wc have already 
referred (i), of fixing wages under the Corn Production Act 1917 (2), the 
Agricultural Wages Board has issued notices stating that the following 
minimum rates have ‘been fixed for agricultural workers in the counties 
named : 



Rate 

Overtime rate per hour 

To operate 

District 

of wages 

per week 

Weekdays 

Sundays 

from 


S. 

D. 

S. D. 


Warwickshire 

30 

8 y 2 

10 


lycicestershire and Rutland . 

31 

8 1/2 + (.1 <) -t 

0 


Kent 

33 

— 

- 1 


Dorset 

30 

— 

_ 1 


t doucestershire 

30 

8 1/2 

10 j 

^ 22 July 

Herefordshire 

31 

— 

- 1 


Somerset 

3 ^^ 


10 


Brecon and Radnor .... 

30 i 

— 

— 


• 

Norfolk 1 

— 

sy* 

10 

5 August 

do. (team -men, shep- 





herds and cowmen). . . . 

3 <> 

sy* 

10 

29 July 

Cumberland, Westmorland 
and Furness district of 



1 

I 

i 

I^aneashire 

35 

10 

I'?. ( 

1 

1 5 August 

Derbyshire 

31 

0 

9 i 

Cheshire 

36 


1 10 j 

1 

Wiltshire. 

30 

8 yz 

i 10 

^ 19 August 

Buckingham 

— 

9 

9 ; 

1 

1 


+ For 6 hours' overtime or less. ^ For overtime beyond 6 hours. 


Hours of Work Fixed. — The rates of wages are fixed for a working 
week of six days, and of 54 hours in the eight summer months from March 
to October and 48 hours in the four months from November to February. 
Exceptions are Herefordshire where the working week has 56 hours in the 


(i) See our issues for May 1918, page 436, and June 1918, page 523. 
(a) See our issue for October 1917, pp. 67-70. 
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eight summer mouths ; Cheshire where it has 6o hours all the year round ;* 
and Norfolk in so far as concerns the team-meU; shepherds and cowmen for 
whom the fixed rate of Wages applies to the houis of work ciistomaiy in 
their county and tiades on weekdays and Sundays. 

Where a man is employed for his whole time by the week or a long'..r 
period the wages payable for the hours for which he agrees with his employer 
to work in any week, exclusively of overtime, shall be at rates nOt less 
than the fixed rates, even if his hours of work be less than those established 
for his district. 

Overtime employment is defined as all employment in exces^ of 54 
hour^’ employment on the six weekdays of any summer week, and in excess 
of 48 hours' employment on the six weekdays of any winter week, and all 
employment on Sundays There are exceptions to this rule in Ilerefoid- 
shire where overtime in summer begins only after 56 hours' emplo> meat 
in a week ; in Cheshire where the overtime rate is paid for all work done 
after 8 V4 hours' work on a vSaturday and 10 ^ hours' work on any other 
weekday ; in Buckinghamshire where overtime begins on weekdays after 
9 hours’ work in summer and 8 hours' work in winter, unless on one day 
in the work working hours do not exceed 6 % hours in summer and 5 
in winter ; and in Norfolk whore the overtime employment of team-men 
shepherds and cowmen is all employment of them be3T>nd the hours custo- 
mary in their areas and for their trades. 

The rates of wages and hours of work fixed as al)ove are effective only 
in the case of able-bodied men over eighteen years of age who aie whollj’' 
or partially employed in agriculture within the meaning of the Corn Pro- 
duction Act (i). 

The fixed hours of work do not include mealtimes, but do include 
any time for which an employer, owing to the weather, prevents from 
working a workmen present at the place of employment and ready to work. 

Applications for permits of excmi^tion, as provided by the Act (2), 
from these provisions as to wages and woiking hours ma^" be made by 
employer or worker to the secretary of the competent District Wages Com- 
mittee. Complaints should also be addressed to this official. 

Rates of Wages Proposed for Certain Areas. — The Board has also is- 
sued notices proposing to fix minimum rates of regular wages and rates for 
overtime employment for men employed in agriculture in Northumberland 
and Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire outside the Furness district, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghanshire, Shropsliiie, Stafford, Middlesex and Hertfordshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire including the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, Glamorgan 
and Monmoulh, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan, Merioneth and Mont- 
gomery, Anglesey and Carnarvon, Denbigh and Flint. It is similarly 
proposed to fix overtime rates for Herefordshire, Kent, Dorset, De\on, 
Brecon and Radnor. 

Special Rates Proposed for Certain Classes of Workmen, — Further 
notices have been issued proposing to fix special rates for horsemen, cowmen 


(t) See our issue for October 1917, page 68. — (2) ibid, page 69. 
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and shepherds in Yorkshire ; stockmen, horsemen and shepherds in Derby- 
shire ; stockmetE team -men and shepherds in Di neolnshi re ; stockmen, 
shepherds, waggoners and milkmen in Northamptonshire ; sheep and 
bullock tenders in Norfolk; horsekeepers, cowmen and shepherds in 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfoidshire ; team-men, cowmen 
and shepherds in Shropshire ; carters, cowmen and shepherds in Berkshire ; 
horsemen, stockmen and shepherds in Suffolk, Kent and Surrey ; team- 
nit n, cowmen and shepherds in Sin-sex ; and carters, cowmen and shepherds 
in Dorset and Wiltshire. 

Benefits in lieu of Pa^^ment in Cush. — The Board has given notice 
that it pro]>oses to make orders pioviding that the benefits or advantages 
which may be reckoned in lieu of cash as payment of wages, for the purpose 
of minimum rates fixed under the Act, shall include the occupation b> a 
workman of a cottage, not rejxirtcd by the Medical Officer of Health as unfit 
lot human habitation and held of his employer These benefits shall also 
nu'lude other lodging provided by an employer and the food and drink, 
other than intoxicating drink, be provides. 

It is propV>sed that the value of the occupation of such a cottage be 
u.koned as js'. a week, less any rent or rates paid by the occu])ier. In 
tin* case howc‘ver of a defective cottag<‘, or a cottage to which a customary 
value lower than 35. a week attaches, or a similar case, the competent 
DistrnT Wages Committci* may fix a lowei value* foi the oct'Upation. It 
IS ])roposed that the District Wages Committees fix the value of the other 
hedging and the food and drink provided having regard in cash district 
to the ennent price of (.omrnodities, and to the normal or average value 
wdnch seems to be assigned to such iKuiefits in the ennent contracts for agri- 
c u it lira 1 ( *n 1 pi o yn U' nt . 


niE AGRlCUI/rrRVE \V(miv uF women IX ENX.E^NE and \V\EKS 
iind Financ . — W ir /Fs and Rnon^fmcf/on , pubh'^hed uiuiti tht of the 

Briti-h As‘-oji.itt<;n lor the Adx.niccnicnl of ,Eoudoii if)r7. 

When war conditions brought <iboiit a shortage of pi ckeis and later of 
dbile agricultural labouieis, it was difficidt to get women to fill the vacant 
]>icices owing a stioiig pi ejudice among both women and farniei s against 
women working on the land. Tins attitude has been ovci come to a com 
suleiable extent by the patriotism of the educated woman who lias thrown 
hei self into the breach with spirit and sel^-sacrifice and has shown, both by 
]>iecept and by example, the possibilities of w^omen s woik on the land. 

The placing of women on the land pioceeded very .slow! 3" in the first 
months of the war. In 1915, howevei;, a movement I0 organize Women's 
Agricultural Commitlexs throughout England and Wales was staited by 
the Board of Agriculture for England and Wales , and by t he end of 191 6 most 
counties had committees of this kind. Tin organization then included 
4,000 registrars and about athousund district repre seiitali vc s, and thousands 
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of public meetings had been held to convince both farmers and village women 
of the necessity there was for the latter to labour on the land. Undoubtedly 
this organization is largely responsible for the great increase in the supply 
of local labour which took place in 1916. But nevertheless, in spite of all 
the efforts made, the finding of permanent women labourers and th(iplacing 
of them on the land proceeded slowly. The fault lay partly with the na- 
tural difficulties of the position, and a little, perhaps, with a prejudice which 
existed against labour exchanges. This prejudice is apparent from the fact 
that better results wore often obtained by a voluntary organization, such 
as the State aided Women’s Ivund Service Corps, and by the Women s 
Wai Agricultural Committees when placing women directly, than by the 
exclianges. 

At the beginning of 1917 the movemert received a great impetus be- 
cause a scheme was formulated for a in® re extensive recruiting and train- 
ing of women on a national basis. The development and extension of che 
woik of the Women’s War Agricultural Committees was at the same time 
undertaken by the Board of Agiicultute, and these committees were thus 
moie closely linked with tlie County War Agricultural Committees. The 
latter are composed almost entirely of men, are under the Board of Agti- 
culture, and have executives who enjoy very wid^* statutory powers. 

In March 1917 the energies of the women’s 01 ganizat ion came to be con- 
centrated on an cffoit to secure for the land a body of permanent w< mien 
workers who would serve for the period of the* war, being mobilized 
under semi -military conditions. Tliey would be guaianteed to the farmers 
as strong and physically lit, would in all eases be caiefully sekctcal, and 
would, when necessary, lx‘ trained in faim woik for at least a month. 
The farmei would be expected to pay them wages at a minimum rate 
of 18.S. a week or tlie rate cuireiit in the district. 

The actual work of receiving applications and calling ii]) volunteers 
was to be carried out by the Minister of Labour. 

’I'he first members of the resultant Women’s Land Army were placed 
in emplo^mient about the beginning of May, and by the end of July more 
than 5,000 had been chosen from some 40,000 volunteers and enrolled for 
service on the land. 

The selection was made by means of an examination of references, a 
nieduMl examination and interviews. Thus many unfit candidates were 
at once wetnled out and further eliminations took place during tlu* period of 
training and during actual employment, when physical, moral and mental 
abilities were practically tested. Of some 20,000 candidates who appeared 
before the selection and allocation committees np to last September, only 
about a third, namely 6,500, were accepted. Of this number the great 
majority, nearly 5,000, required training, but about 1,500 were placed on the 
land directly. 

There are two methods of training : 

<?) That which may be regarded as a system of apprenticeship. The 
volunteer, who has some knowledge of land work, is placed with an em- 
ploye r for whom’ she works without pa> for three weeks, she gaining in 
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knowledge and lie instructing hei in his special methods. At the end of 
this time he takes her into his ordinary employment and pays her not less 
than 18s. a week. During her apprenticeship she is maintained by the 
gt)vernment as a bursar, at a cost not exceeding 15s. a week. 

b) The training carried out by the Board oi Agriculture at its special 
training centres, or by arrangement at certain agriculturid colleges and farm 
institutes, or on private practising farms. The weekly cost of this train- 
ing and of maintenance while it is in course must hot exceed 25s. a head, and 
varies in practice from 15s. to 25s., being frequently 20s. The training lasts 
four weeks. 

The greatest care is taken to ensure the maximum safety and comfort 
for the worker when shi is placed on the land. A member of the organi- 
zation must guarantee the suitability of the place of her employment and 
t Jie ]dace of her lodging before a national service volunteer is allocated to it, 
and aftei she has been placed a welfaie supervisor keeps in touch with her. 

In some districts there are so few cottages that the housing problem is 
acute. Farms are generally so scattered that permanent workers cannot 
tind lodgings in them ; and women woikeis can seldom be put into lodgings 
pi eviously occupied by farm lands. 

'Hk guaranteed minimum wage, i8s. a week, is generally not difficult 
to secure, but the cost of living is so high that it is practiccilly inqxissible 
for a worker to maintain herself decentl}" on it. Members of the Women's 
Wai Agricultural Committees have found it necessary in some counties to 
counleiact the lowering effect on wages of the minimum wage, since its 
establishment, by insisting that a minimum initial wage exceeding the cost 
of maintenance by 5s. a week be paid. Often the farmers have met them 
w illingly. With such a wage, and in view of the fact that the government 
grants a free outfit, free travelling, and maintenance during a limited peiiod 
of unemployment to the membets of the Women's Land Army, they are 
iust aV)le to keep going. Many of the more expericiict d and skilled workers 
cun secure 25s. or even 30.9. a week. 

Although the work of 1917 ad^ded to the supply of agricultural labour a 
body of women who have some claims to be considered as skilled workers, 
it cannot be definitel^^concluded that the supply of local labour was on the 
whole increased or improved i n that year. The farmer is still in much need 
of reliable seasonal help, and if agriculture is not to suffer his need must be 
scientifically supplied. 


* 

♦ * 

3 . THE GROWTH OF ALLOTMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WAIVES (j). —Thi Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture , Vol. XXV, No 4. London July 191 8. 

The Food Production Department of tbe Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries recently asked the local authorities of England and Wales to make 


(1) See our issues for February 1918, page 164, and March rpi8, page 2^6 
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a return showing the total number ot allotments existing before the war and 
since itvS outbreak. From the figures received, and from the department's 
enquiries as to privately owned allotments, including those provided by 
railway companies, it is estimated that there are now more than 1,400,000 
allotments in the counrry and that there were 570,000 of them betore the 
war.: some 830,000 have therefore been laid out during the war. 

The folh^wing figures give an approximate idea of this enormous ex- 
pansion of the movement for forming allotments. Returns obtained from 
69 of the 81 count}' boroughs in England and Wales show tliat there were 
under 59,000 ])re-war allotments in these areas ; wheieas at present there 
are over 222,000 allotments, representing an increase of about 280 per cent. 
132 town councils reported just under 42,000 pre-war alk^tments ; now there 
arc nearly 97,000 allotments in their areas — an increase of upwards ot 130 
per cent. In 233 urban districts there were 42,000 pre-war allotmej)t.s as 
compared viith over ^oo,ooo allotments novv in cultivation -- the latter 
figure representing an in ci ease v)f about 140 per <.'ent. 

In December last the Food Prodiictkm Depaitment a|)]>oiiited certain 
inspectors t<'> facilitate the obtaining of land by would-bc allotment holders 
and generally to assist the progress of the allotment movenamt. In six 
months these inspectors visited over 400 local auth('>rities and conferred 
with them as to the acquisitioji of land for allotments. As a rcMilt 8,550 
additional acres have been laid out by local authorities, providing 127.000 
additional allotments. Several thousand allotment plots have also been 
provided by private c>wners as the result of negotiations with the depart- 
mental inspectors. As an example of the useful work done by the Ik^od 
Production I)e])artmeiit's officers, the c<ise <A a single large local authority 
may be (jnoted. In the first instance this authoiity propo.sed to provide 
only 16 acres of land this year for the -{nirpose of allotments. After 
the representations of the departmental inspectors, addition aftei addition 
was made to the pro]X)sed area ; and in the end the authority actually 
pro\dded 249 acres, giving 7,470 allotments. 

The grand total of allotments in England and Wales at present covers 
an area of about 200,000 acres. Taking this figure — and estimating that 
50 per cent, of each allotment is planted vyith %)otatoe>s (a moderate 
estimate)— we have 100,000 acres of potatoes on our allotments. If these 
produce an average of 7 tons per acre (a moderate assumption for garden 
and alh^tnu'iit potato crops) this means that the allotment holdeisof Eng- 
land and Wales will grow this year 700,000 tons of the most essential war- 
time crop practically on the spot where this crop is to be consumed. 

Next Year's Allotments. — Quite a number of local authorities are 
looking aliead and arranging for allotments to be laid out for cultivation 
next year. Jlmongst these are the local councils of Thrapstoii (Korthants), 
which is arranging for 4 ^4 acres ; Handsworth (West Riding of Yorkshire), 

6 acres ; and Shipley, 3 acres. 

Allotfpents at .Alexandra Park. Fifteea acres of land at Wood Green 
are being laid out to provide 225 war-time allotments. This land adjoins 
the race track at Alexandra Park and is the property of the Alexandra 
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Park Race Course Syndicate. The Syndicate has agreed to surrender the 
land for spade cultivation, and the Cadet Corps of the Women’s Land 
Army will undertake the work after this year’s hay crop has been har- 
vested. 

A Famous School-town and its Allotments, - Oundk, the littk 
Northamptonshire town where there is a famous school, is among tht 
] daces that have done exceptionally well in the matter of allotments. Two 
I’uiidred and fifty-seven householders are cultivating an aggregate cf 
33 Vz acres of land. In addition the boys at the school have 8 % acres 
of allotments, whilst even the inmates of the workhouse are doing their 
share by growing foodstuffs on 2 % acres. Moreover, upwards of 50 per 
cent, of the 580 houses in the town have gardens attached to them, and 
these on the whole are being judiciou.dy cultivated. 


RUGGLRT ALFRKDO, gerente re«^ix>nsabile. 
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Part I : Co-operation and Association 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


TIIlv ACTIVITY OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

SOURCES : 

MiNiSTERio DE AORicuLTUitA UE LA Rep^blica ARGENTINA. Direcci6u General cle Economla 
Ruiiil y Ebtadistica. Estadistica aL^ricola igi^-iois. [Ministry of AgricuUwe of the Argen- 
tine Republic^ General Direction of Rural Economy and Statistics, Agricultural Statistics 
i()i4-i(;i5) . Talleres grdficos del Ministerio de Agricullura de la Naci6n. Buenos Ayres, 
iqi6. 

Ministerio de Agricultura de la RepPbuca Argentina. Direccidn General de Bconomia 
Rural y Estadistica. Estadistica agricola 1013-1914 {Id. 1913-1914). Talleres grAficosdel 
Ministerio de Agricultura. Buenos Ayres, 1914. 

Girola (Carlos D.) : Eas cooperativas agricolas en la Argentina, Decimo Congieso intema- 
cional de Agricultura, Gante 1913. Contribucidn al cstudio de la i^seccidn. [Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in Argentina. Tenth International Congress of Agriculture , Ghent 1913, 
Contribution to the Studies of the First Section ) . P. Gandola , Buenos Ayres ,1913. 

Eahitte (Emilio) : Cr^dito agricola. Eacooperacidn rural. Ministerio de Agricultura. Direcddn 
de Estadistica y Economia rural [Agricultural credit. Rural Co-operafion. Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Direction of Statistics and Rural Economy). Talleres de Publicaciones de la 
Oficina Meteorol6gica Argentina, Buenos Ayres, 1912, 

§ I. The beginnings of co-operation. 

Rural co-o]^ration in the Argentine Republic is of veiy recent date. 
The earliest manifestations of the movement in this country occurred 
only fifteen years ago in the vast regions of the Plata where some 
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chacareros or small farmers had the idea of uniting in order to escape to from 
the almacenero, a middleman of a usurious character who acts as engrosser 
within a large district, arbitrarily centralizing all agricultural business 
transactions. The years which ha ve passed sine . co-operation thus arose 
are a short period in which to judge ot the fiuit borne by the seed sown by 
the co-operative movement in the Argentine country, especiall) in view 
of the fact that from the beginning the germination of this seed was 
hindeied by fairly numerous natural difficulties. 

Our reader already know what obstacles there were in the way of the 
rapid diffusion of ruial co-operative societies in Argentina (i) and we need 
not therefore recur to them. We would merely recall that among the chief 
of these obstacles were the thinly populated character of rural districts 
and the heterogeneity of their population, the vast area of most farms, the 
distances separating these farms horn inhabited centres, and finally diffi- 
culties of transport and the insufficiency of means of rransjioit. 

But all the obstacles to co-operrtion, except the individualism and the 
suspiciousness of the immigrants who are the chiet element of the Argentine 
rural population, are such that, although at first thty rendered the spread 
of the movement difficult, they are, as they ought to be, invariably and in- 
creasingly stimulating to it. Thn isolation in which an Argentine farmer 
lives, his small knowledge of home and foreign markets and the difficulties 
he encounters in sending hii- produce to these markets, place him completely 
at the mercy of engrossers and middlemen, whether local or belonging to 
business centres, not only when he wishes to sell his produce' but also when 
he wishes to buy the implements and other goods necessaiy 1o his faim and 
when he wishes to procure tJie capital of which he frequently stands in 
need and which he does not possess. He is in the same case when he has 
to deal with unforeseen <^ontingencies or recover from the loSvSes to his crops 
which are due to natural causes. In biief, this apparent obstacle to the 
rapid progress of co-operation in the Argentine is in truth no more than an 
accentuation of a universal cause for that union of individuals in co-opera- 
tive groups which aims at the improvement of their position and the posi- 
tion of the industry they practise. 

It cannot be said that the time in which natural conditions have this 
favourable effect has yet arrived. But the data which we will reproduce 
'will show that the development of agricultural co-operation has proceeded 
surely if not rapidly. 

§ 2. The ACtRICUXTURAE [cooperative societies and their ACTIVITVi^ 

With regard to the forms and the organization of the Argentine agri- 
cultural co-operative societies our readers will find details of every kind in 
the paper in our earlier issue to which we have already referred ( 2 ). The 

(1) Seeourissue (Moftthlv Bulletin of Economic and Soaal Intelligence) for December 1913. 

(2) See preceding note. 
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official statistics, from which we borrow the data which we will presently 
reproduce, group these societies as a) mixed co-operative shareholding so- 
, ieties, b) cooperative and mutual societies in the colonies of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, c) rural funds of the Raifieisen type founded by 
the Liga Social Argentina, d) shareholding coopc iative societies for growing 
fruit and vines, e) shareholding cooperative societies for irrigation, f) co- 
operative agricultural joint stock banks, g) cooperative mutual credit and 
insurance soc ieties. Of these societies those whwh belong to the three 
former groups transact business of the nirst various kinds within the 
sphere of cooperation, while those of the four latter groups generally 
devote themselves to the realization of special objects. 

In spe aking of the activity of these societies we will merely give detailed 
data for the years 1913-14 and 1914-15, because these are the latest data we 
possess and because official statistics for the agricultural co-operative so- 
cieties were not kept in the Argentine until 1913. The data we have suffice 
however to give an idea of the position ond the activity of the societies. 

a) Mixed Co-operative and Shareholding Societies. — In the agiicultu- 
ral year 1914-15 there were 39 societu s oi this kind in the Argentine Repu- 
blic, four more 1 han in the previous year. Their total membership was 22,351 
as against 19,531 in 1913-1 1- The total capital they heldincrc ased between 
these two years, as appears from the lollowang figuies : 



2913-1914 

1914-1915 


pesos 

I>eso8 

A. Nominal capital 

3,925,000.00 


B. Subscribed capita] 

1,^187,865.00 

I, (>89, 62 4. 00 

C. Paid-up capita] 

1,340,701.99 

• 1,524,388.24 

D. R(‘servc andlThiift Fund . . . 

69,522.12 

() 4 , 3 oq .69 

Total effective capital (C + • 

1,410,223.11 

1,618,697.93 


If we examine the business done by co-ope rative societit s of this group, 
we find that, as their name indicates, they aie most various, their activi- 
ties extending from the coDe tive purchase of articles of coiisumption to 
insurance against hail and agairst fires occurring in agricultinal machi- 
nes (l). The most important branch of their activity is however that of 
collective puichase, especially the collective pujcho.se of machines, sacks 
and articles of consumption. It the sums covered by transactions of this 
kind in the two years which we are examining be combined we find that, 
apart from the sums covered by insurance, they were 5,618,943.24 pesos 
in 1913-14 and 6,880,301.28 p-^sos in 1914-15. This increase of more than 
1,200,000 pesos is due essentially to the increase in collective purchases and 
in loans of merclxandise. The fact is clear from the following figures : 


(i) We should notice that in the statistics for 1013-14 the data as to mixed and consumers* 
co-operative societies are separated, whereas in those for the next year they arc combined. 
Further, among the transactions undertaken by societies of the latter kind is insurance against 
fires occurring in agricultural machines. 
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1913-1914 


1914-1915 


pesoa 

Collective purchases, etc 3,445,092.78 

Collective sales of grain, wine, fruit, 

tobacco, etc 2,147,209.64 

Credit in merchandise — 

Credit in cash 64,852.20 

Other business 1,798.62 


pesos 

4,772.281.36 

2,005,304.07 

823,569.48 

97,625.85 

5,000.00 


Total 


5,618,993.24 


6,880,301.28 


In the sphere of insurance, whether against hail or against fires in 
agricultural machines, a notable reduction is showm in the business done by 
the mixed co-(^perative societies in I9I4“I5 as compared with the previous 
year. Thus with regard to insurance against hail the number of policies 
fell from 1018 to 480, the insured area from 98,774 he( tares to 28,673 hec- 
tares and the insured value from 3,191,193 to 1,119,470 pesos. The 
coi responding amount of the premiums received fell from 130,666.14 pesos 
to 37,553.10 pesos, and che damages paid pas.sed xrom 71,148.32 pesos to 
6,991.78 pesos. In insurance against fire the fall was no less. Here the 
number of policies fell fiom 81 to 12; the insured value from 309,889 pesos 
to 9,650 pesos; and premiums received from 23,071.61 pesos to 61 1 pesos. 
In 1913-191 4 damages paid amounted to 3,806.58 peoss ; 111 i9i4-i9i5none 
were paid. 

The liquid profits realized by the mixed co-operativ? and sharehold- 
ing societies in 1914-1915 (i) amounted altogether to 286,985.83 pesos, 
distributed as follows : as dividents 170,212.71 pesos ; to members in pro- 
portion to their business 41,033.05 pesos ; to tht^ reserve and thrift fund 
32,876.72 pesos ; variously — as management commissions, to employees, 
as amortization payments, etc, — 42,863.35 pesos. 

b) Shareholding Co-operative ad Mutual Societies in the Colonies of the 
Jewish Colonization Society. — These societies numbered five in 1914-1915, 
having neither increased nor diminished since the previous year. Members 
numbered 1,967 as against 1,986 in 1913-1914. 

Between these years the capital of these institutions oscillated slightly 
as follows : the nominal capital rose from 689,600 to 837,580 pesos ; the 
subscribed capitalfell from 439, 380 to 425, 126 pesos; and the paid-up capital 
and the reserve and thrift fund rose, respectively, from 176,014 to 203,870 
pesos and from 161,547.30 to 173,311.24 pesos ; so that the total effective 
capital increased by 39,629.94 pesos. 

C^ei ations of purchase, sale and loan undertaken by these co-operative 
societies covered altogether 1,642,308.81 pesos in 1913-1914 and 3,315,657.83 
pesos in 1914-1915. The increase is due to the increase in collective sales, 
the value of which passed from 488,502.51 to 2,915,060 pesos, to that in 


(i) The statistics referring to 1 91 3-1 91 4 include nodetailed data as to the profits of the co- 
operative societies. 
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loans made in men handise* which reached 9 value of 157,577.24 pesos, and 
to that in loans in cash which passed from 253,30010 857,829.92 pesos. Collec- 
tive purchases, on the othei hand, fellin value from 437,124.51 to 408,706.56 
pesos, and miscellaneous operations from 463,301.7910 34,121.35 ptscs. 

As regards insurance business, these instituto ns did none until 1914- 
1915, in which >ear the)/ devoted some activity to insurance against fires 
in the agricultural machines of their members. In this year 154 policies 
of insurance of this kind were issued and they insured property worth 105,000 
pesos ; the premiums received amounted to 1,144 pesos and the damages 
to 602 pesos. 

In 1911-15 these co-operativ'" and mutual ieties realized liquid pro- 
fits amounting in the aggregate to 31,931.52 pesos, distributed as follows : 
to dividends 6,440 pesos ;to members pi(>portionately tc. their business 
11,945.79 pesos ; to reserve and thrift tuuds 8,863.83 pesos ; to miscella- 
neous objects 4 681.90 pesos. 

c) Rural Funds of the Raiffeisen Type founded hy the “ Liga Social Ar- 
geniina — These funds numbered four in 1913-1914, eleven in 1914-1915 ; 
their members 116 in the former and 377 in the latter year. Their business, 
which comprises loans, deposits and collective salts and purchases, co veered 
293,758.77 pesos in the former and 1,107,589.01 pesos in the latter ot these 
years. The last figure comprises 779,707.1)0 pesos tor collective sales ; 
149,500 pesos for l(>ans in cosh ; 116,890 pesos for collective purchases ; 
and 61,500 pesos for deposits (i). 

d) Shareholdtng Co-operahve Fruit and Vinegrowtng Societies. — In 
1914-15 three of these co-operotive societies were active, in the previous 
year only one of them. The two new societies were cemstituted during the 
year. The total membership was 136 as against 20 in 1913-191 j.. 

The nominal capital of the three co-operative fruit and vine-growing 
societies was 132,000 pesos, and the subscribed capital 102,780 pesos of 
which 90,916.37 pesos wei e paid up. The reserve and thrift fund ws 130. 17 
pesos. The effective capital of the three societies therefore amounted to 
91,046.54 pesos in 1914-15, as against the 51,040 pesos which constituted 
the capital of the first of them in 1913-1914. 

The business of these societies consisted in collective sales of fruit and 
wine which had covered 249,609.69 pesos by the end of 1914-1915. 

c) Shareholding Co-operative Irrigation Societies. — From 1913-1914 to 
1914-1915 th? number of these societies — four — did not vary, but their 
membership passed from 673 to 634. 

Their nominal capital was 2,300,000 pesos, their subscribed capital 
1,798,600 pesos and their paid-up capital 1,736,463.93 pesos. The leserve 
fund amounted to 1,194.41 pesos. The effective capital of these four socie- 
ties in 1914-1 915 was therefore 1,737,658.34 pesos as against 1,731,-1.13.93 
pesos in the previous year. 

Besides their spe» ial business these societies undertook collective tran- 
sactions — purchases, loans, etc. — covering a value of 136,309.99 pesos. 


(i) There are no data as to the capital of these funds 
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t) Shareholding Co-operative Agricultural Banks. — The statistics as 
to the farming year 191 1.-IQIS include data as to the&st co-operative agri- 
cultural bank. It has 1,115 members and a nominal capital of 3,000,000 
pesos. At the end of 1914-1915 its subscribed capital amounted to 650,000 
pesos of which 587,525 pesos were paid up, audits reserve fund to 76,318.93 
pesos. Jts effective capital was thus 663,843.93 pe.sos. 

Its loans in cash in 1914-1915 amounted to 265,840 pesos, its liquid 
profits to 3,214.36 pesos. 

g) Co-operative Mutual Insurance and Credit Societies. — In 1913-1914 
societies of tliis group numbered seven, in 1914-1915 ten ; their membership 
was 9,571 in thedorrner and 11,194 in the latter year. 

1111914-1 915 their nominakapital was 585,000 pesos of which 421,269.36 
pcsoshadbeenpaidup ; the thrift and reserve fund amoiintedto 1,189,794.19 
pesos. Their eflicctive capital was theref ire 1,611,063.55 pesos. 

In 1913-1914 in addition to their insurance business they made cash 
loans to their members amounting to 189,793 pesos nnd undertook 
various collective transactions covering a value of 358,683.77 j)esos. 
All the insurance undertaken this year was against hail. The policies 
issued numbered 5,507 and insured 836,892 hectares for a value of 
24,701, 482. Sopesos. The amount of th^ premiums received was 1,215,980,21 
pesos, that of damages paid was 701,442.49 pesos. 

In 1914-1915, on the other hand, these societies undertook more agri- 
cultural insurance, insuring also against machinery fires. They issued 
7,264 policies insuring 1,369,630 hectares, worth 40,516,890.64 pesos, 
against hail. These figures bad almost doubled since the previous y^ar. 
Premiums r'^ceived amounted to 1,985,138.70 pesos, damages paid to 
^A79373-95 p2sos. Ninety-four policies issued to insure agaimst fires 
covered a value of 496,718 pesos. Under thisc head the societies received 
1,961.82 pesos in premiums and paid damages amounting to 11,479.8^^ pesos. 

The liquid profits of mutual co-operative societies ir 1914-1915 aggre- 
gated 178,283.70 pe.sos, distributed as follows : dividend to capital 7,366.58 
pesos ; to members in proportion to their business 87,264.38 pesos ; to 
reserve and thrift fund 58,813,08 pesos ; to managing staff as salaries and 
to amortizations, etc. 18,839.66 pesos. 

The activity of the co-operative societies in the Argentine Republic 
in 1913-1914 and 1914-1915 is summarized in th? appended comparative 
Tables I and 11 while Table III affords a conipkte picture of the position of 
these societies in the three years from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915. 


§ 3. Present position of co-operation.J 

It is evident from the data we have given that progress has been made 
in the two years we have considered . The progress would be, to judge from 
the local press, yet more evident if we could add more recent data. Rural 
co-operation in Argentina is, as we have said, in the first phase of its de- 
velopment. 
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Our data confirm our statement in the first paragiaph of this paper as 
to the natural conditions of this country and the conditions in which the 
co-operative movement is spreading. These conditions are apparently 
inimical, but the co-operative societies are able to arise and to develop and 
their activity gives satisfactory results. This is proved in particular by the 
co-operative societies insuring against hail and agricultural machinery fires, 
which have hitherto had the largest development owing to the immediate 
advantages they procure for their members. The evidence of their useful- 
ness has more than sufiiced to conquer to a great extent the obstacles to 
their constitution which were encountered in every distret, as well as the 
opposition of established interests and the apathy of farmers who are 
mostly immigrants and are individualistic to excess. In view of their 
fortunate beginning ic is not too much to prophesy for this group of 
co-operative societies an increasing development. 

The mixed co-operative societies for the purchase and sale of agri- 
cult oral products and machines, those of consumption andthose converting 
products, etc. are beginning to give pi oof of the advantages they offer 
and to gain rural public opinion. Their development is the more sure 
to increase because they are of great service to their members. In this 
matter the organizers of co-operative societies committed an initial error, 
comprehensible since the introduction of cooperation into a new country 
enjoying the conditions which particularize the Argentine was involved. 
They were attached to the co-operative form and thought they could 
obtain disproportionate results ‘from the beginning if they applied the 
same coTOperativc irstrument to cntirel> various ends and for the discharge 
of incompatible functions. The services which these societies render 
their members will grow as they are in< rcasingly specialized. Co-operators 
understand this themselves, as is proved by the data relative to agricul- 
tural insurance, which show that as the business of this kind done by the 
n^ixed co-operative societies diminishes the co-operative insurance societies 
develop. 

One of the fortunate consequences of rural co-operation in the Argentine 
is that the small cultivators, who used to be the victims of local usury, are 
able to obtain the credit they need so much. The institution in 1914-191 5 of 
the first co-operative bank in the country marks a very important step 
on the road of agricultural credit. It is to be hoped that the State will 
as much as possible favour tbe constitution of societies of this kind which 
may be a source of many advantages to the national agriculture. 

In connection with State intervention it should be noted that one of 
the needs which are most felt by agricultural interests in the Argentine is 
that of special legislation for co-operative societies. 

In spite of proposed laws presented to the Chambers and the subject 
of discussion (i), these societies are still governed by the general provisions 
of the commercial code which hardly allow of the realization of the various 
co-operative forms. Special legislation, whereby co-operative societies will 


(1) For proposed laws on agricultural co-operative societies sec the article already cited. 
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Tabi,e I. — Purchases, sales] loans and other transactions of 






Valua ol 

Societies 

Collective purchases 

Collective sales 


1913-14 

1914*15 

1913-14 

1914-^5 

Mixed co-oi)erative societies . . ^ . 

3,445,002.78 

•1,772, 2 Si. 3 ‘' 

2 ,i 47 . 209.^»4 

^,005,394,07 

Co-operative societies of the Jewish 
Colonizaiton association 

437.1245* 

408,706.56 

488,502,51 

2,015000.00 

Funds of Liga Social Argentina » . . . 

6,186 00 

ii(>,8qo II 

287,572.77 

779,707.90 

Co-operative fruit and vinegrowing so- 
cieties. 

— 



— 

249,609.69 

Co-operative irrigation societies .... 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Agricultural banks 

— 

— 



Mutual co-operative societies 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total for all societies . . . 

3,888,403 29 

5 297,878.03 

2,923,284 92 

5,049,711.66 


Tabu: II. — Insurance business of the agricultural co- 


Insured area 

Number of policies 

1913*14 

1914-13 

1913-14 

1914-13 


beectares 


Insuumcc against 


Co-operative mutual societies . . . 

839,892 

*.3*^3,630 

5,507 

7,264 

Mixed co-operative societies . . . 

98,774 

28.‘'73 

1,018 

480 

Total . . . 

? 35 , 66 () 

*,398,303 

1 5,525 

7*744 


Insuuince against fires 


Co-operative mutual societies , . . 

— 

— 

— ' 

94 

Mixed co-operative societies, . . . 

— 


81 

12 

Co-operative societies of the Jewish 
Colonization Association 

— 


— 

154 

Total . . . 

— 

* — 1 

1 81 

260 
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agricidtural co-operative societicii in 1913-14 and 1914-15 (in pesos). 


Gpemtions 



• 





Eoans In kind 

Eoans in cash 

other business 

Total for all business 

X 9 X 3 -X 4 

1914-X5 

I 9 X 3 *X 4 

X914-15 

§ 

1913-X4 

I9I4-I5 

I 9 i 3 ’i 4 

X 9 I 4 -X 3 

— 

823,569.48 

f)4,892.20 

97/^25.85 

1,798.62 

5,000.00 

5,658,993.24 

6,880,301.28 



157,577.24 

253,300.00 

857,829.92 

46^,381.79 

34 , 121.35 

1/042,308.81 

3 ,U 5 ,<^ 57.83 

— 

— 

— 

I j 0 , 5 oo.oo 

— 

— 

2'H, 75^77 

1,046,098.01 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


* 249,609.69 


— 


— 

— 

1 I 36 , 2 oQ .<)9 

— 

136,209.09 

j 

1 

— 

— 1 

265,8 jO.Oo| 

— 

— 


265,8 jO.OO 


— 

iS(»^793 00 j 

— 1 


— 

548,4 36.77 


1 

1 

1 

1981,146 72 

1 

5^7,985.20 

1,379,795,77 

f 5 SM '>,77 

1175,331.34 

8,143,407.59 

1 

1 


operative societies in 1913-1914 and in 1914-15. 


1 Insured value ^ 

Pten^ums received 

4 







X 9 X 3 -I 4 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-19x5 

1913-1914 

1914-19x3 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

hatl. 

24,701,482.80 

40,516,890.61 

1,215,980.21 

1,985,138 70 

— .. 

I.'f 7937 ' 3.93 

3,191,199.00 

1,119,470.00 

I 30 , 66 r>,i 4 

37 . 553.10 

701,442 49 

6,901.78 

27,892,681.80 

41,636,560.64 

1,346,646.35 

2,022,691,80 

772,590 81 

1,485,365 65 

in agficuUural machims 

1 — 1 496,718.00 


31,961.82 


11,479.84 

309,889 00 

9,650,00 

2 3,o8i.Qi 

611.00 

13,806,58 

— 

— 

105,000,00 

— 

1,144.00 

— 

602.00 

309,889.00 

611,368.00 

23,081.61 

33,716.82 

13,806.58 

12,081.84 
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Tabee III. — Summary of the po<;ition of aiincultural co-operative societies 
from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915. 



1912-13 

i . 1913'U 

19 I 4 ’I 5 

Tot.il numbcj of societies 

• 34 

56 

73 

» T ^ members . .... 

13,371 

19,531 

22,531 

Total effective capital $m/n (i) . . . 

. 3,257,796 40 

1 5,079,177 28 

6,099,501-53 

) profits ( 111/11 

680,752 21 

321,270.80 

494,415-41 

Value of operations of purchase, sale, i 
lending, etc. J m/n 

4,905,764 68 

8,143,497.59 

11,955,216.80 

Value insured against hail 

43,600,491.00 

27,Sq2,68i 80 

41.636,360.64 

» » hre . 

540,500 00 

309,889.00 

1 

611,368 00 


(1) National mouev 


be regulated and their organization facilitated as in other ‘countries, are an 
imperative necessity. They are so the more because, according to the 
economists of the country, facilities supplied by legislation would lessen 
the national diflSculties which, as we have already remarked, the co-opera- 
tive movement encounters in this country, and which this movement will 
not overcome as rapidly as its promoters hope unless it have externa] aid. 



miscellaneous information relating to co-operation 

AND association IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


AUSTRALIA. 

AGRICUIyTlTRAIv CO-OPEJRATION IN TIIE STATK OF VICTORIA. •— Victorian Year- 
Book 1916-17. Melbourne, 1918. 

Agricultural and horticultural societies, aiming at the improvement of 
the agricultural, pastoral and horticultural industries, have been established 
throughout the State of Victoria. The following table summarizes data 
contained in returns for the year 1916 made by 95 agricultural societies: 


Societies 


Royal (Melbourne) . . . 

Ballarat 

Benalla . . 

Bendigo .... 

Colac . . . . 

Hamilton. . . 

Horsham and Wimmera. . 

Korumbuiia 

Ovens and Murray . 

Shepparton 

Other societies 

Total in 1916 . 
Total in 1915 . 
Total in 1914 . 
Total in 1913 . 
Total in 1912 . 


Area 

cultivated 

Number 

of 

members 

Govern- 

ment 

grant 

Acres 


£ 

|8 

2,000 

676 

10 

70 

8 x 

12 

30 f , 

^6 

10 

300 ' 

0 

12 

310 

66 

21 

1 260 

3 

29 

560 

0 

. 

223 

1 

43 

1 39 

, 277 

2 

• 24 

431 

0 

1 1,-20 

' 10,699 

700 

1 1 , 4-11 

15 , 4-55 

1,616 

* I,6b6 

1 

1 I S726 

3,253 


19,118 

4,022 

1,637 

' 19,916 

3*396 

*<774 

21.382 

2,837 


Total 

receipts 

including 

govern- 

ment 

grant 

Total 

expen- 

diture 

LiablUty 

for loans 

and 

overdraft 

on banks 

£ 

£ 

£ 

29,722 

24,335 

44*951 

179 

291 

618 

855 

836 

727 

1 , 5^0 

1.830 

290 

1,070 

1.070 

161 

1,060 

1,060 

100 

1,384 , 

894 

997 

704 

640 

886 

1,10* 

1,164 

1 468 

j 

..*,692 

1,603 

1 2,604 

27,409 

26.734 

14,687 

66,716 

60.457 

\ 66,489 

:) 8,204 

62,971 

' 65,213 

7^*339 

82,707 

40,715 

76,770 

78,708 

1 30,358 

72,214 

74,069 

28,183 


Forty horticultural societies also made returns for 1916. Their 
membership was 3,235 ; their total receipts for the year, including a 
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government grant of £29, amounted to £4,037 ; their total expenditure 
to £3,702 ; and their total liability for loans and overdrafts on banks 
to £1,189. 


CANADA. 

I* CO-OPERATION IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF SASKATCHEWAN. — Bronson- 
CowAN (H ) : Siskatchewan Dary Farmers adopt Big Business Methods ”in Farm and 
Dairy and Rural Home, Peterboro (Ontario), 15 August 1918. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited, was incorporated 
on 10 March 1917. Its authorized capital of $500,000 is divided into $20 
and into some $i shares. No dairy farmer may hold more than 50 shares 
of $20 each. No voting by proxy is allowed. The dividends on the com- 
pany's paid-up capital shares are limited to 10 per cent, per annum. Addi- 
tional suppliers' dividends may be declared. The government of the pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan may authorize the provincial treasurer to lend the 
company as much as 75 per cent, of the costs of any building and plant 
needed for the company's business. The rate of the interest charged may 
not exceed 6 per cent, per annum and twenty years are allowed for the repay- 
ment of the loans. The government moreover guarantees the company's 
loans from the bank up to $350,000, the company assigning ceitain securi- 
ties to the government and the bank in return. ' ^ 

Some nineteen creameries signified their willingness to enter the com- 
pany. A board of appraisers was appointed, consisting of three menibeis 
of whom one was chosen by the government, one by the new company and 
one by the local crameries. This board placed a valuation on each local 
creamery. The farmers then surrendered the stock they held in the local 
creamery and took instead a corresponding amount of stock in the new 
company. As the appraised value of the several creamei ies varied, and hence 
the value'of the farmers' shares, the plan was adopted of issuing a certain 
number of $i shales in the new company in order that differences might 
be more readily adjusted. 

Of the company's authorized capital ^ — $500,000 — $196,000. had 
been issued last June, $108,000 having been sold to farmers since the date 
of the company's foundation and $88,000 issued to previous holders of 
stock in the local creameries. The company has 5,000 shareholders and 
there are 8,126 suppliers of its creameries. Of the total amount of about 
4,000^000 pounds of butter manufactured in the province last year these 
creameries made 2,482,400 pounds, 1,721,953 pounds being made by some 
ten independent creameries. Of the credit guaranteed by government the 
company has so far used only $150,000, this advance being secured on the 
output of the creameries. Where the government advances up to 75 per 
cent, of the cost of erecting a new creamery, security is supplied by assign- 
ing the unpaid capital stock of the farmers whom the dairy serves as well 
as by a first mortgage on the property. 
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As regards management, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries 
I/imited has followed the method of the Saskatchewan Elevator Company. 
Local societies have been formed in connection with each creamery, and 
they advise with regard to the management of their respective creameries 
and appoint directors who attend the annual meetings of the company. 
The members of the board of directors are chosen from the delegates at 
this meeting. But this plan works less well than it does in the case of the 
Elevator Compan3^ because th# suppliers of the creameries are more scat- 
tered than are the membcirs of that company and often have to consign 
their cream by rail. Its likely therefore that the plan will be modified. 

The first advantage which it is hoped that the society will procure is a 
greater uniformity in produce due to the fact that the buttermaking will 
be controlled by the central organization. Purchasers will know that 
they can depend on the quality of certain fixed kinds of butter, and will 
therefore contract to bu3^ in larger quantities and full carloads. *It is 
hoi>ed that the demand will thus be increased, at least in a measure greater 
than tliat which would be possible by any other method. The central 
organization will also enable laige economies in that it will buy the requi- 
sites of its adherent dairies wholesale. Moreover its cold storage, which 
already’' is sufficient for the jireservation of sixty carloads of butter, will 
allow the blitter to be placed on the market at the most favourable 
moment. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. A FEDKKAIy dRGANIZATlON OF vSTOCKFARMERS. — The Farmer's Advocate and 
Home Magazine, No. 1353, lyondon, Ontario, 2C) August 1918. 

We have already noted that last February the sheepfarmers of Canada 
grouped themselves as the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. 
This centralizing movement has made a further step onwards in that a 
Canadian National Live Stock Council has been formed. Henceforth the 
associated stockfarmers form part of a vast oiganization which can take 
effective action and which has at its base the local associations, and in- 
cludes also the provincial associations and beyond them the Eastern and 
Western Canada Live Stock Unions. The council is thus the culmination 
of the structure. 

It has developed rapidlj' . 

In the spring cf 1913 a number of delegate d stockfarmers met at Calgary 
and founded the Western Canada L^ve Stock Union whose aim is stated to 
be “to represent and promote the live-stock interests in all matters of 
common concern with the object of fairly securing the enjoyment of all 
rights and privileges, and ih sq> doing to make a wrong of a general nature 
against any the concern of all Its field is west of the Great Lakes. The 
analagous Eastern Canada Live Stock Union was founded only in 1918. 
A provincial association may be represented in either of these unions if it 
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pay $ 25. A breed association may by paying tbe same fee join both the 
Eastern and the Western Unions, the money thus received bdng divided 
between the two. 

Early in April 1918 representatives of the two unions, of many of the 
breed asso( nations and of the Record Committee met in Toronto to complete 
the organization. They iormed the Canadian National Eive Stock Coun- 
cil which has eleven members, namely five representatives of the Western 
Canada Live Stock Union, three of the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union, 
two of the Record Committee, and the chairman of the Record Committee 
who is president of the council. 

The council is financed by the breed associations most of which have 
agreed to grant it at least 5 per cent, of their annual income. 

The following are some of the points which will engage the councirs 
attention : railway rates and classifications ; transport by rail and steamer ; 
regulations for importation and exportation ; marketing of live stock and 
other products ; the health of ammals ; facdities for storing, in cold storage 
and otherwise, meat and othei products including wool, and for slaughter- 
ing animals ; pertinent advice to the Minister of Agiiculture ; faim labour ; 
Dominion legislation affecting agriculture, including that allowing grants and 
appropriations of public money ; all matters pertaining to agriculture from 
the standpoint of the Dominion as a whole. 


3.5THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN MANITOBA, — Colquette 
(R. D.) in The Gram Groivcrs* Guide, Winnipeg, 21 August 1918; Farmer's Advocate 
and Home Journal, vol. LIU, No. 1333, Winnipeg, 21 August 1918, 

A little more than a year ago the Manitoba Legislature passed an Act ' 
called the Rural Credit Societies Act. It empowered the farmers in any 
municipality to form a rural credit society, pledging their stock as combined 
security for loans to individual members. Money might not be lent at a 
higher late of interest than 7 per cent., which meant that it could be borrow- 
ed at 6 pel cent., i per cent, being allowed for expenses. The provin^'ial 
government subscribes 25 per cent, of the society's stock, the municipality 
25 per cent, and the members 50 per cent. There are nine directors of 
whom thi ee are appointed by the members of the socie vy , three by the muni- 
cipality and three by the government. 

In all seventeen societies have been incorporated under the Act and 
ten are already lending money. 

In order to show the practical advantages of this organization of rural 
credit we will give details as to the working of qne of the societies in question^ 
the Roblin Rural Credit Society organized in the Shell River municipality. 
This municipalit> has a total area of 184,960 acres of which only 50,000 
acres are under cultivation. The problem of developing the uncultivated 
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land on each farm is largely responsible foi the organization of the local 
rural credit societj . 

The Roblin Rural Credit Society was ir corporated on 16 February 1918 
when it had 57 members. It became active on 20 April and had 85 members 
on 9 August. The following figures show its financial situation : 

Capital authorized 


$20,000 

# 

* 

stock 

subscribed 

Stock 

paid-up 

by farmers 

8,500 

850 

by governii ent 

2,500 

250 

by municipality 

3.500 

350 


$14,500 

$x, 45 o 


Loans passed in 1918. 


For sowing and hatvosting 16,496 

For breaking up land 10,335 

For buying machinery 3.050 

For improvements 3*505 

For cattle, horses, etc 9.205 

For floating liabilities 1,650 


$44,241 

These $ 41,241 were lent to 64 farmers who represent a net sum of 
$ 630,000 or an average of about $ 10,000 each. 

Application for a loan is made on a regular form on which are stated 
the amount of money which is required and the purposes for which it is 
required, the date of repayment and the rate of interest. A complete state- 
ment as to the applicant's affairs accompanies the application: it mentions 
the number of acres he holds and their situation ; the extent to which they 
are encumbered if they are so ; a complete valuation of his assets including 
his agricultural land, buildings, implements, live stock, supplies and outstand- 
ing credit ; and of his liabilites including the mortgages on his propeity, 
the liens on his machinery or implements and his debts to his bank and 
others. The amounts of his hail, fire and life insurance are also stated. 
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The whole statement is carefully scrutinized by the board. Before a loan 
IS approved it must be passed by a majority of the board of directors : if 
only seven of them are present five of them must vote in favour of it. 
Loans mature on 31 December in each year ; but if the money is needed for 
such purposes as the purchase of cattle or the breaking up of land which 
will not yield a return until the following year, a notification that a renewal 
of the loan will be requested accompanies the application for it, and it may 
then be renewed on the following i December and mature a year later. 

The society does not handle the money lent . All the loans granted are 
guaranteed by the society, the presided and secretary giving their signature, 
and the money is paid by the bank to the applicant directly. The security 
is a lien on all the surplus assets of the applicant. Generally the directors 
look for repayment to the product of the operation for which the loan is 
granted. Thus if $ 1,000 is borrowed for putting in and harvesting a crop, 
it is expected that the first charge on this crop will be the repayment of the 
loan. A certificate is filed in the registry ofiice as soon as the loan is granted. 
The farmer is not limited in any way by the transaction : he can still dis- 
pose freely of his stock or crops ; but he is under obligation to settle with 
the society as soon as the sale has been completed. The certificate is can- 
celled as soon as the loan is repaid. 

Generally speaking, loans are secured by the net assets of borrowers, 
as these are shown in the applications which the directors check. 

The net assets ot the men who obtained loans this year varied from 
$ 2,000 to $ The followiAg are two examples of loans made to well- 

to-do farmers : A borrowed $ 1,500 ; and spent | 230 on harvesting, $ 300 
on digging a well, $ no On binder twine ; $ 60 on a plough ; and $ 800 on 
paying an outstanding debt. B borrowed $ 1,300; and spent $ 250 on 
buying a horse, $ 365 on machinery ; $ 130 on harvesting ; $ 355 on seed; 
and $ 200 on breaking up and clearing new land. 

The largest sum has been borrowed for the running expenses of the 
farming season, the next largest for breaking up new land. 

It is estimated that well over 2,500 acres have this year been prepared 
for sowing by means of the credit furnished by the society. 


GERMANY. 

THE agricultural CO-OPERATXVE SOCIETIES IN 1916-1917. — Sumtnary of data 
in the Yearbook of the Imperial Union of German, Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
in International Co-operative Bulletin^ iithyear, No. 9, London, September iqr 8. 

At the end of 1916-1917 there were 29,082 agricultural co-operative 
societies in the German Empire, this number having increastdby 330 since 
the previous year. The new societies include representatives of all the 
groups except that of co-operative dairies. The number of new savings 
and loan banks, 84, is however small, a fact due first to the plentiful supply 
of ready money which lessened the demand for credit, and secondly to the 
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fact that experienced persons able to establish these societies were not avail- 
able, The increase in the number of purchase and sale societies, 78, was 
somewhat more satisfactory. The miscellaneous societies recorded the lar- 
gest increase, one of 168. On l June 1917 there were 95 central co-opera- 
tive societies ; 12,912 savings and loan banks ; 2,954 purchase societies ; 
3,594 co-operative dairies ; and 4,535 miscellaneous co-operative societies. 
The membership of these societies is estimated at 2,800,000. Seventy-nine 
per cent, or about four fifths of German co-operative societies are agricul- 
tural. 

The co-operative loan and savings banks form the largest group. They 
received very substantial deposits in 1916-17 but the demand for personal 
credit was small. Co-operative purchase societies had a very limited scope 
for their activities because the free purchase of agricultural requisites 
was i§stricted. For the distribution and allocation of rationed goods there 
seems to have been too little recourse to co-operative societies. Co-opera- 
tive dairies have suffered much by the war, foi they have had to work under 
government control and to meet heavy expenses while receiving inadequate 
remuneration. Their former leputation as collecting depots for butter 
has suffered b.^causc they have delivered inferior produce. The vintners' 
societies have made no material progiess in spite of the enhanced prices of 
wines. Progress has however been recorded by the co-operative societies 
for the sale of cattle, 50 new societies having been added to their number 
since the outbreak of war. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELL AKEDUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


AUSTRALIA 

INSDRANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG LIVE STOCK IN VICTORIA - Vtefo 
nan Year-Book 1916 17, MclbournL, 191S 


The government of Victoria publishes interesting data as to tin va- 
rious kinds of insurance practised in thi*^ State, but in some cases further 
and complementary figures would be welcome Thus it would be useful 
to know, in the matter of insurance against mortahty among live stock, 
how many animals are insured and whatis the value of the risk covered 
With this reserve, we reproduce figures shewing the receipts and expendi- 
ture from 1912 to 19160! the companies which have assumed this risk* 




Other 

receipts 


Expenditure 

Year 

Ptemitmu 

i 

Total 

Damages 

paid 

Other 

costs 

Total 


£ 

£ ! 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

1912 

50,779 

1,018 

51,797 

27,087 

20,781 

47,868 

1913 

36 061 


36,946 

20,379 

16,064 

38,443 

1914 ’ 


675 

26,089 

14,179 

8 514 

22.693 

1915 

18,078 

70 

18,148 

i4»703 

4,841 

19,544 

1916 

I 20,455 

995 

2M50 

10,503 

. 1 

6,256 

1 

16,759 


Except in 1915, when there was a deficit of £1,396, these companies 
made m each year a moderate profit which aggregated for the whole period 
of five years only £11,128. We should note however that from the sum of 
£145,430, which represents the total receipts, only £86,851 or 56 24 per 
cent, were substr acted to cover the sum of the damages paid. 
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PRANCB 


INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1917 —VAfgW!, Pans, 8 September 1918 

The year 1917 may be taken to be the worst ever passed in France as 
regards insurance against hail: storms were as numerous as they were vio- 
lent ; the insurance compames lacked eitperts ; and owing to the shortage 
of laboui crops were exposed to the risk of hail longer than usual. 

The "following %ures enable a comparison between 1916 and 1917 as 
regards the business done both by companies charging fixed premiums and 
by mutual companies 


19X6 


1917 


Number of insured persons . 198,316 

Insured value 938,510,419 francs 

Premiums and subscriptions 13,519,365 » 

Damages 9,850,359 » 

Reserve funds 23,644,005 » 


196,938 

977,210,121 francs 
16,036,121 » 

13,672,950 » 
15,171.945 » 


Damages which in 1916 had already incrtastd by 3,538,913 francs 
increased in 1917 by a further 13,822,591 francs 

Almost all the companies suffered losses and it was necessary to borrow 
largely from reserves Of the sum of these nearly a third was withdrawn. 

The following table shews the business of each company and society 
in detail : 
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Stock compasues . i 95f882 106,879,897 8,077,444 11,037,764 2,087,118 31676,386 1,698,780 

Mutual societies ... - j 101,056 570,330,22^ 7,938,677 12,635,186 « 5.687,947 ^3, 473.^65 

if T96,9 s8 977.210,121 1^^036,121 23,672,950 2,087,118 9.364,333 15,17^*945 

(1) In invaded country ^ 

(2) La Rufale is guaranteed by the Soctfte de Garan^ic de la Rarile, a iiraited liability cotnoanv 1n\iti^ a capital of r, 860,000 francs. 



Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AFFORDED BY THE SAVINGS- 
BANK OF NAPLES IN 1917. 


SOURCE : 

Banco di Napoli: Cassa di Risparmio Credito Agrabio. Relazione suli/eser- 
CTzio 1017 {Bank oi Naples: Savings-Bank Agricultural Credit Report on the year igif). 


The Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples receives the means for af- 
fording agiicuUural credit from three different sources, namely : l) depo- 
sits under the law of 7 July i^oi, No. 334 ; 2) the funds of the provincial 
funds for agricultural credit which the Savings-Bank manages, under the 
law of 2 February 1911, No, 70 ; and 3) the funds directly advanced b> the 
State in conioimity with the numerous decrees which have lately been 
promulgated and which aim at intensifying cultivation, decrees which we 
have always noticed at the right time. Altogether in 1917 the sum of 
30,983,679 liras was granted to the agricultuiists of South Italy and Sar- 
dinia. The recently published report of the Bank of Naples, that ancient 
and powerful institution for affording credit which regulates and anima.es 
the economy of Southern Italy, contains interesting data as to the distri- 
bution of this sum. 

The report has three parts. In the first and most important part 
there is a study of the results of afiording agricultural credit, these results 
being shown in the form of abundant general and special data for each 
province. The second part, which concerns agricultural propaganda, 
contains a large numbei of practical observations. It reports the intense 
activity deployed by this bank for the creation of new agri* ultuial loan 
funds, with a view to accustoming agriculturists to a larger use of chemical 
manures and agricultural machines which will increase agricultural pro- 
duction. Finally the third part of the report deals with doubtful interpre- 
tations ol the law and rules : it is a rich collection of the jurisprudence 
which is growing up in this new and interesting sphere, that of the law as 
to agricultural credit, and it deserves ' areful study. This part ends with 
an alphabetical table of the doubtful points decided and the problems 
solved dming the sixteen years of the bankas activity. There are also 
at the end of the report numerous statistical tables as to the transactions 
in agricultural credit efiected by the bank's Savings-Bank. 
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§ ]f. The devei<op:nient op instiwtions por the distribcttiok 

OP AORICUETURAE CREDIT. 


According to the conception which has in Italy imormed district 
legislation on agricultural credit, it is a general lule that such credit is 
granted to agriculturists not directly but through the medium of local 
institutions, espe ially those of them which are cc-operative in form, like 
the agnculturd and rural funds, the agricultural consortia, the popular 
banks, et( all of which are called intermediary institutions because they 
exercise this function. An exception is made only if the local institution 
be inactive, do not dispose of credit commensurate with local needs, 
cannot be counted upon as able to exercise this function, or do not exist. 
The number of these institutions has increased steadily. There were 
2,179 them on 31 December 1916, and on 31 December 1917, in spite 
of the difficulties belonging to the time, 2,225. The number of them clas- 
sified as good, which, therefore, can be relied upon to afford credit in this 
special form, has also increased, having passed from 1,203 1,213. This 

increase of ten between 1916 and 1917 is almost entirely due to the forma- 
tion of new agricultural funds, or co-operative loan societies nominally 
collective, most of which have by-laws conforming to a model largely dis- 
tributed by the aforesaid Savings-Banks since 1909. These 1,213 institu- 
tions qualified as good are classed as follows according to their kind and ac- 
cording to whether or not they are accredited for the ordinary discount 
of the Bank of Naples : 



oocieuca or 

insiituiions 



Accredited 
at the bank 
for ordinary 
discount 

1 

Not accredited 

at the bank 

^ Totals 

Agricultural consortia , . . . 

4 

120 

1 

1 124 

) and rural funds . . 


495 

496 

» loan funds • • . . . 

— 

120 

' 120 

Monti fmmmtart ... * • • 

— 

^ : 

8 

Agricultural credit societies ' 

— 

8 

8 

Monti frumt^nian and nummart of Sardinia , . 

— 

2S8 1 

288 

Mutual aid societies 


7 

7 

Popular blanks, 

130 

38 

I4I 

Savings-banks 

1 

II 


Autonomous proviucMl iundsof agricultural credit 

— 

6 

^ 6 

Totals ... 

II 2 

I lOl 

I 213 
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It is seen that the institutions vary in type and constitution. The 
nonunally coUectilre societies prevail. In the first year, 1902, there were 
hardly ten of them, but there are now as many as 490 : the increase of 480 
is very specially due to the continuous and active propaganda work of the 
Savings-Bank. Societies having this form of collective and unlimited lia- 
bility are now found in eighteen piovinces of the south and Sardinia. By 
districts and provinces they are distributed as follows : Abruzzi and Molise 
100 — namely, Aquila 53, Teramo 16, Campobasso 16, Chieti 54 ; Campa- 
nia 163 — namely Saleino 54, Caserta 45, Avellino 34, Benevento 19, Na- 
ples II ; Apulia 34 — namely l,ecce 18, Bari 9, Foggia 7 ; Basilicata, Po- 
tenza 9 ; Calabria 27 — namely Reggio 15, Catanzaro 8, Cosenza 4 ; Sardi- 
nia 157 — namely Cagliari 129 and Sassari [28. The greatest number — 
129 — IS therefore found m Cagliari ; then come Salerno with 54, Aquila 
with 53, Caserta with 45 and Avellino with 34. 

As compared with the first year, 1902, the consortia have much in- 
creased, having passed from 38 to 124. 

The institutions classed as .good aie distributed by provinces as fol- 
lows • 


Province 


Aquila , 
Teramo 
Chieti . . 
Campobasso 
Bari . . . 
Foggia. 
Eecce . . 
Avellino . 
Salenio 
Naples. . . 
Benevento . 
Caserta 
Poteuaa . . 
Cosensa . . 
Catanzaro . 
Reggio. . 
Cagliari . 
Sassari. . 



Agricultural 

Consortia 

Agricultural 
& Rural 
Fuuds 

Agricultural 
loan funds 

Monti 

fnunentari 

0 2 
SSI 

4 » 8 c 

Monti 

frumentari 

of Sardinia 

_* 

Mutual Aid 
Societies 

Popular 

Banks 

Savings. 

Banks 

Autonomous 
Provincial 
Funds of 
Agricultural 
Credit 

Totals 


I 

54 


— — 

2 

„ 


6 



63 


3 

16 

32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4 

— 

64 


2 

IS 

5 


I 

__ 

— 

4 

2 

— 

32 


3 

i6 

5 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 



28 






* 








7 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

5 

— 

30 


II 

7 

25 

— 


— 

— 

16 

I 

— 

60 

• 

17 

18 

8 

4 


— 


10 

— 

— 

57 



34 

3 

— 



— 

4 


— 

44 


3 

54 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 




80 


2 

II 

— 

— 

— 


— 

6 


— 

16 


10 

20 

— 


3 



7 

— 

— 

19 


' 23 

46 

lO 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

26 

t 

1 

40 


7 

10 


— 

— 

•— 

— 

II 

2 

I 1 

106 


6 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

— 

1 

31 

. 

to 

8 

II 

1 

— 

— 

2 

8 

: 

I 

41 


2 

15 

— 

— 

— 

1 

I 

17 

— 

I 

36 


6 

T 29 

— 

— 

— 

193 

— 

— 

— 

I 

329 


8 

30 

— 

— 

2 

95 

I 

— 

— 

I 

137 


124 

496 

120 

8 

8 

288 

7 

1 

141 

15 

1 ^ 

UI3 


Totals 
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The institutions entered as having bad agricultural credits opened 
to them at the Bank of Naples numbered 735 on 31 December 1917 when 
a sum of 27,513,600 liras had been accredited to them. Of these credits 
25,044,500 liras were accorded on the application of the institutions inte- 
rested and 2,471,000 liras as by their right. It should be noted that at 
the end of the first year the accredited institutions numbered 119 and their 
credits amounted to 3,238,100 liras. The 735 institutions of which we have 
spoken aie distributed by provinces and by the kinds of funds they com- 
mand as shown in the table on page 734. 

As this table shows, it is the agiicultmal and rural funds which are 
the most numerous. Next to them come the popular banks and the agri- 
cultural consortia. As regards the impoitance of the sums oiedited to 
these societies, the agricultural and rural funds come first anci then the con- 
sortia and the popular banks. These last were in this respect^first over- 
taken and then surpassed by associations of a purely agricultural chanac- 
ter, the change taking place from 1914 onwards. 


§ 2. Transactions with the funds of the savings-bank and those 
OF THE provincial FUNDS. 

In 1917, as in igi6, transactions were of two kinds, dealing with or- 
dinary and wuh extraordinary agricultural creait, respectively. Operations 
of ordinary agiicultural credit are made with the deposits of the Savings- 
Bank and the capitals of the provincial fnnds in accordance with the terms 
of the laws of 7 July 1901, No. 334, and 2 February 1911, No. 70. Opeia- 
tions of extraordinary credit are advances made with the funds granted 
by the Treasury in accordance with the lyieutenant-General’s decrees of 
27 July 1916, No. 913, and 6 May 1917, No. 737, for the cultivation of giain 
crops in districts which have suffered by field-mice in the pi evinces of Fog* 
gia, Baii and Campobasso, with the Dientenant-Generars dtcref s of 10 May 
and 28 June 1917, Nos. 788 and 1035, and with the ministciial decrees of 
30 June and 24 August for the development of the growing of foodstuffs 
in provinces in which the Savings-Bank administers the provincial funds. 
We will treat these two classes of thd employment of capital separately, 
beginning with ordinary credit. 

During 1917 the Savings-Bank of the Banco di Napoli effected opera- 
tions of ordinary agricultural farming credit for 10,728,575.70 liras, of 
which sum 2,439,154.44 liras were derived from its own funds and 
8,289,421.26 liras from the provincial funds. These figures show, when 
compared with those for the previous year, a diminution of 1,206,067.96 
litas due to the fact that applications for discour t from a certain numbei 
of the blanches had lessened. Generally speaking, this must have been 
due to two facts. First, the sale of agricultural produce at really profit- 
able prices would place agriculturista in somewhat better conditions than 
those they enjoyed previously ; and secondly, as we shall presently see, 
they have been able to receive funds of this kind from the State. Alto- 
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gether the intermediary institutions rediscounted bills for 5,497,363.71 li- 
ras ; 200,734.50 Kras were lent to agriculturists directly ; and 5,030,477.49 
liras were discounted by the intermediary institutions. 

In spite of the difficulties of the financial market, the rate of interest 
last year remained unchanged 3t 3 ^ per cent, for rediscount and discount 
with the intermediary institutions, and at 4 per cent, for transactions with 
agriculturists diiectly. The intermediar}’' institutions applied in their 
turn for the grant of loans at rates of interest which varied from 4 to 6 per 
cent., but were especially 5 and 5 % per cent. 

Rediscounts and direct loans were distributed as follows in accordance 
with their obiect * 


i) Loam having a legal priviliic * 

4 Amount 

Number liras 


tor the harvest .... 

72 

43 879 50 

)) 

cultivation . . 

4.3^‘9 

1,905,408 27 

) 

seed .... 


456 064 16 

> 

manures . . 

r,8()8 

444 o6() 70 

)i 

fertilizeis. . . 

^ 4?>5 

552,985 68 

)) 

^ood for colom . 

to8 

25 871 .'i 

1 ) 

tf)od for labourers . 

- 



various objects . . 

r ()02 

8r ; 8c)S 51 


Tctal^ . 

r 1,827 

4,242,081 14 


2) Loam not secured by a 

legal privilege * 


t)r 

large live stock .... 

1,504 

1,161,294 48 

)) 

small » » .... 

252 

(>8,465 00 

» 

macliines 

134 

1 60 800 89 

» 

agricultural implements . . 

92 

34,172.70 


stock other than live stock 

82 

29,440 00 

) 

various objects 

4 

1,844 00 


Totals , . 

2 ,068 

1,456,01707 


Of these loans 8,974 for 3,838,312.77 liras were granted to landowners 
developing their properties^; 4,246 for 1,627,421.44 liras to tenant farmers ; 
386 for 87,552 34 to holders of long leases ; and 289 for 144,8x1.66 liras to 
mHayers or coloni receiving a share of profits. Further 4,976 loans for 
2,098,481.39 liras were distiibuted by means of 52 agriculture consortia ; 
and 7,764 loans for 2,749,984.32 liras by 176 agricultural and rural fundsi 
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On 31 December 1917 there were 46 c f these 52 agricultural consortia 
or limited liability co-operative societies grouping 20,143 members and hav 
ing a subscribed capital of 1,272,414.40 liras of which 1,083,613.98 liras 
were paid up. They had also a reserve fund of 842,986.63 liras and a share 
capital and reserve fund amounting to 2,115,401.03 liras. Of the 176 agri- 
cultural and rural funds 139 at this date comprised 22,135 members, and 
had a capital of 85,958.70 liras, a reserve fund of 203,342.31 liras, and va- 
rious debit deposits amounting to 948,437.56 liras. 

As to the composition of the credit, it is enough to note that of 13,895 
loans 2,638 were of sums less than 100 liras, 7,783 ot sums between 100 and 
500 liras, and 2,862 of sums between 500 and 1000 liras. That is to say 
that 95 per cent, of the total number of the loans and 77 per cent, of their 
total sum are accounted for by transactions covering less than 1000 liras. 

Operations of direct discount by intermediary institutions were as 
follows : 266 for 3,3,^9,612.49 liras resulting from collective purchases of 
articles useful to agriculture ; 20 for 788,568.15 liras intended for collective 
sales of agricultural produce ; 311 for 893,296 85 liras to supplement these 
intermediary institutions' own insufficient lesources. Almost all these 
discounts emanated from agricultural comsortia and agricultural and rural 
funds. 

Finally, the following provinces received, as tollows,part of the agri- 
cultuial credit granted during 1917 by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Naples : 


Shufo of credit a$^isned to each proiince in 1917. 


Provinces 

Amount 

liras 

Provinces 

Amount 

liras 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salerno 

1,997.051.80 

Ben e vent 0 

397,312.75 

Caserta 

^.393.31547 

Sassari 

354,985.00 

Bari 

1,019.230.95 

Cagliari 

269,606.00 

Teramo 

942,404.53 

Naples 

217,451.10 

Aquila 

842,200.88 

Catanzaro . . . 

188,603.33 

Foggia 

726,059.35 

Chieti 

161,613.74 

Campobasso .... 

7o(> 870.00 

Cosen za 

35,164.20 

Reggio di Calabria . 
Becce 

505,285.95 

504,737.90 

Potenza 

5,000 00 

Avellino 

461,682.69 

T(tal . . 

. 10,728,575.70 


During the sixteen years for which it has afforded agricultural credit 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples has distributed ii 3 , 534 ,i 59-04 
liras to the provinces of South Italy and Sardinia, as follows : 
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With the 
Savings-Bank's 
funds 

With the funds 
of the 

provincial funds 


Toteb 

1902 . 

Iv 

143,891.23 

L . 

L. 

143,891.23 

1903 • • ■ 

)) 

855,163.20 

» — 


855,163.20 

1904 . . 

)) 

1,360,562.97 

)) — 

)) 

1,360,562 97 

1905 . . . . 

)) 

1,932,231.90 

)) — 

» 

1,932,231.90 

1906 . . . 

» 

2. 55-2 .458-45 

» — 

)) 

2.552,458.45 

1907 . . . 

» 

3,870,297 81 

)) — 

)) 

3,870,297 81 

1908 . . 

)) 

4 823,440.35 

)) * — 

)) 

4,823,440.35 

1909 . . . . 

» 

5,390,203.04 

» — 

)> 

5,31)0,203 04 

1910 . . . . 

» 

7,830,400.59 

)) — 

)) 

7.830,400.59 

I9II . . . . 

)) 

7,465,863.24 

» 2,188,349 88 

)) 

9,654,213,12 

1913 . . . . 

)) 

3,626,01 8.56 

» 5.727.814 88 

)) 

9-353,833 44 

1913 • - • . 

)) 

5.857.385-48 

» 7 .i 7 fc'. 955 -i 4 

» 

^ 3 . 034, 340 -93 

1914 . . . . 

)) 

3,941,819 82 

» 9.992,339-58 

» 

13,934.159-10 

T9I5 . . . . 


3,960,215 04 

» 12,175,52852 

)) 

16,135,743.56 

1916 . . . . 

)) 

2,6(j2,86i 23 

» 9,3^1.782.43 

)) 

11,934.643.66 

1917 . . . . 

)> 

439 . 1 54 44 

» 8,289,421 26 • 

)) 

10,728,575 70 


h . 

58,631,967.35 ; 

[. 54,882,191 69 

h 

11.3,534,159 04 

The sum was 

distributtcl as follows among the vaiious provinces : 

I. Foggia . . 

L 

29,256,435,28 

10. Campobassf 

L 

3 , 563.537 58 

2. Baii • . , 

)) 

11,302,542,39 

II. Catanzaro. 

)) 

3,044.164.71 

3. Caserta . . 

» 

11,082,370,82 

12. Benevento 

)) 

2,927,100.96 

4. Aquila. . . 

» 

10.355.038,77 

13. Cagliari. . 

» 

2.347.687.38 

5 Lecce . . . 

» 

8,050,913,19 

14. Naples . . 

)) 

1,801,782 14 

6. Salerno . . 

» 

6,408,585,52 

15. Avellino . 

)) 

1,768,674.82 

7. Reggio Cal. 

)) 

6,265,741,42 

16. Potenza . 

)) 

1.527,933-05 

8. Teramo . . 

» 

5,869,607,76 

17 Chieti . . 

» 

1,393,659-97 

9, Sassari . . 

)) 

5,509.091,79 

18. Cosenza . 

)) 

1,029.282 49 




Totals . . . 

Iv. 

113,534,159-04 


The province of Foggia is seen to have received the largest amount, 
namely 25.77 cent, of the total sum ; while the smallest amount, only 
0.9? per cent, of this total, went to the province of Cosenza. 
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In the sixteen years of business the general movement of credit was 
distributed among operations of difterent sorts as follows : rediscounts at 
intermediary institutions 82,858,197.87 liras ; direct discounts at these 
ii^titutions 27,735,162.46 liras ; duect loans to agriculturists 2,940,798.71 
liras. The larger part of the credit has therefore been distributed by means 
of local institutions exactl> as the law desires. Of these institutions the 
agricultural consortia took the lead, obtaining credi t in the largest measure : 
in rediscounts and discounts the credit granted to them amounted to 
59,882,000 liras. Immediately after them came the agricultural and local 
funds which obtained credit for 32,767,000 liras ; then the popular banks 
with credit for 13,073,000 liras. The agricultural and rural funds, which 
actual 1}^ and in obedience to theii by-laws are active onl> in the sphere of 
agricultural economy, occupy therefore a notable place, ranking second 
among interniediaiy institutions, in that they absorbed 28.26 while the 
agricultural consortia absorbed 52,74 per cent of the total credit. 


§ 3. Transactions effected with state funds. 


We will now treat the matter of the business effected with funds ad- 
vanced by the vState directly, which We will name extraordinary operations 
of agiicultural credit, thus distinguishing it from the transactions already 
examined. It comprises loans of two kinds : i) loans for graingrowing in 
districts which suffered from fit Id-mice in the provinces of Foggia, Bari and 
Campobasso (agricultural year 1916-1917) ; 2) loans for developing the 
growing of foodstuffs (agricultural year 1917-1918). 

Ill conformity with the rules in the decree of 27 July 1916, No.}9i3, 
loans for graiugiowing must be granted in three stages : first loan for costs 
of first ploughing ; second loan foi costs of sowing and of live stock ; third 
loan for the spring work of weeding, dressing and harrowing. Up to 31 
December 1916 the State had voted for these loans 20,000,000 liras, of ivhich 
2,250,000 liras were assigned to the provincial fund of agricultural credit 
tor Basilicata. For the first and second loans 13,728,927.24 liras distri- 
buted in 21,486 loans were granted in the three provinces of Foggia, Bari 
and Campobasso. At the beginning of last year 609 loans of this kind for 
387,947.91 liras were made current, namely 131 for 141,351.20 liras to the 
province of Foggia, 336 tor 186,729.01 liras to the province of Bari, and 14 
for 86,867.70 liras to the province of Campobasso. The loans of the two 
categories created b}’' the aforementioned decree of 27 July amounted, 
therefore, to 14,116,875.15 liras and numbered 22,095. 

When loans had thus been assigned to autumn ploughing, manures 
and seeds, attention was turned in the first months of 1917 to third 
loans for spring work, and these loans numbered 4,367 and amounted to 
2,301,659.58 liras. However another decree, dated 6 May 1917, No. 737, 
voted 8,000,000 liras, of which>7oo, 000 liras were assigned to the provincial 
fund of Basilicata to enable loans to cover the expenses of the harvest. 
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Of these loans of the fourth category 4,400 amounting to 5,149,603.26 
liras were granted altogether. 

To Resume : loans for graingrowing m 1916-1917 in the three provinces 
mentioned amounted to 21,568,137.99 liras, oi which sum 8,038,777.49 li- 
ras were distributed hy means of intermediary institutions and 13,529,360.50 
liras to agriculturists directly, 13,729,927.24 liras being advanced in 1916 
and 7,838,210.75 liras in 1917. Direct loans represent 62.72 per cent, of 
the total sum of loans for the whole agricultural year 1916-1917 ; and redis- 
counts, that IS loans granted by means of the intermediary institutions, 
represent 37.28 per cent, of the loans. 

As legards the circumstances of borrowers, of the total sum of loans, 
21,568,137.99 liras, a) 14,563,895.50 liras or 67.53 per cent, were granted 
to tenants and sub-tenants ; 6) 6,519,476.03 liras or 30.23 per cent, to land- 
owmeis developing their land ; c) 287,750.31 or 1.33 per cent, to holders of 
long leases ; d) 197,016.15 or 0.91 per cent.^to metayers and coloni receiving 
a share of profits. 

In accordance with Article 5 of the decree of 27 July 1916, Ko. 913, a 
reduction of 2 per cent, and i ^percent. on the rate of interest established 
for the business of ordinary agricultural credit was applied to direct loans 
amounting to 13,529,360.50 liras and loans in the form of rediscount 
amounting to 8, 038, 777.49 liras, the rate charged thus becoming 2 per 
cent. The intermediary institutions in their turn, in so far asoui informa- 
tion goes, charged borrowers a rate which did not exceed 4 cent. 

We will now speak of loans made to develop the cultivation of food- 
stuffs. For the growing of wheat and other cereals, vegetables and edible 
roots in all province's decrees of the lieutenant geneial of 28 June (No. 1035) 
and II November (No. 1831) of the preceding year voted 30,000,000 liras. 
This sum was afterwards raised to 65,000,000 liras by lieutenant gene- 
raPs decrees of 14 April 1918 (No. 566), 14 July 1918 (No. 1100) and 
15 September 1918 (No. 1444). 

Of the 30,000,000 liras 21,000,000 liras were assigned to the Savings- 
Bank of the Bank of Naples for the eleven provincial funds of agncuHnral 
credit it administers. By the terms of the ministerial [decrees of 30 June 
and 24 August the funds thus voted by the State were to be used for making 
loans to agi icultiirists to enable the preparation of land for sowing. These 
loans might reach a maximum of 70, afterwards raised to 100 liras a hectare. 
When the growing of wheat or other cereals was in question seed could 
also be gi anted on credit, in a quantity sufficient only to sow the largest 
area under cultivation in the farming year 1916-1917. Later it was thought 
opportune to modify this limitation in favour of persons cultivating land 
for the first time, and persons whom State funds had enabled to prepare 
land and who were unable to procure seed with their own resources. 

The loans made for this object up to 31 December 1917 numbered 
altogether 10,185 and amounted to 12,416,892.72 liras, distributed by in- 
termediary institutions by rediscounting to the extent of 8,816,394.03 li- 
ras or 71 per cent., and to borrowers directly to the extent of 3,600,498.69 
liras or 29 per cent. The sum was* distributed among provinces as 
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follows ."loggia, 9,053,461,73 liras; Campobasso 1,562,485.40 liras ; Ban 
1,542,146.14 liras ; Salerno 127,201.50 liras ; l>cce 97,868,90 liras ; Avel- 
lino 14,500 liras ; Caserta 11,320 liras ; Benevento 7,909.50 liras. Alto- 
gether III communes, as against 927 constituting the eight provinces men- 
tioned, made use of the funds voted b> the State for growing foodstiiffs. 

For the work of preparing the land for sowing loans amounting to 
9.977,172.07 liras were granted at the average rate of 81.67 ® hectare; 
and for seed loans amounting to 2,439,720.65 liras at the average rate 
of 88.92 liras a hectare. 

On loans made to agriculturists directly or direct loans, the Savings- 
Bank of the Bank charged the respective provincial funds the rate of 
% per cent. On rcdiscouhts at the intermediary institutions the rate 
was 3.50 per cent, on loans for the preparation of the land and 4 per cent, 
on loans for seed. The intermediary institutions charged the borrowing 
agriculturists 5 per cent. 
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The first of the tables we leproduce beloW shows the mortgages placed 
on land and the releases from mortgages from 1912 to 1916. The table 
must however be read with some reservations. The amount secured by 
mortgage is in a few cases not stated* and it is considered that the total of 
the amounts stated below therefore falls short of the real total by about 
5 pel cent Moreover unregistered or equitable mortgages to financial 
institutions and to individuals, of which there is no public record, are left 
out of account, as are mortgages to building societies of land held under 
the Transfer of Land Act which are registered as absolute transfers The 
xeleahes included in the table are those registered as such, but mortgages 
are sometimes extinguished without any registered release, as when a 
mortgager transfers the moi tgaged land to the mortgagee or sells it, or when 
a mortgage is foreclosed With these reservations we notice that from 1912 
to iqidthebusinessbothof mortgaging land and of releasing land from mort- 
gages steadily lessened, with the result that the total mortgage debt was 
considerably diminished 


Mortga{yii> and Releases of Land from 1912 lo 1916 
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Trans’ictions register ed 

1912 

1 i 

I .9.4 i 

1915 

1 1916 

M b 






Niiiut»cr. 

14,793 

14,901 

M.73I 

1 5,934 

11.445 

Vni )unt bccured (£) 

12.71^,310 

'o.r> 19 , 97.2 

9,860,098 

9,476,974 

8,015,066 

RclCcist*’- 






Nuinbti 

10,256 

9.506 

10,277 

9.051 

8,670 

Vmoiuit (£) 

8,030,648 

i 

6,691.515 

6.105,506 

6,908,671 

6,538.141 


The number of mortgages of stock and liens on wool and on crops re- 
gistered in the same period and the amounts they secure appear in the fol- 
lowing table Releases are not shown because there is ho obligation to 
register them and very few mortgagers take the precaution of procuring 
a registered release After twelve months mortgages and liens which have 
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been released are removed from the register. This gap in the figures does 
not however prevent the conclusion that, unlike mortgages on land, these 
mortgages and liens on live stock, wool and crops have made an ascending 
progress, interrupted only in 1914 when the war made conditions uncertain. 
The war's prolongation did not end the rise. The total amount of these 
burdens passed from £351,746 in 1914 to £508,555 in 1915 and £521,745 in 
1916, that is they were more by £168,825 in 1916 than 1912. This increase 
really affects onl}^ live stock and crops, for liens on wool, which in any case 
were always com]>aratively unimportant, fell constantly. 


Mort^a^es and Liens on Live Stock, Wool and Crops from 1912 to 1916. 




1912 

19*3 

1914 

1915 

1916 

M on 1 \ esto( k 

Nunihei . 

Ain< Hint seenred (£) 

851 

935 

8.50 

605 

862 

202,872 

157,560 

221,872 

157,581 

Mg ;755 

Lie*ns on wool. 

Nnmlnr . 

' Vni lunt acut( d (£) 

Ml 

T20 

100 

84 

74 

42,483 



46,118! 

Liens on ciops j 

, Nunibei . i 

' ViiKuint-yeuired (£) 

612 

S(t2 

171.,87‘S 

«77 

7 , 67 t 1 

4,62s 


146, S2^ 

352,684 

276, '/)0 

Total tininhei of th« s( nioit^'.ij^es and Ians, 


',[>17 

! 

8,573 

' 5,564 

Gdal anioniit 1 he\' (£; . 

t 52 , 92 (» 

j 116,145 

H 5 >. 7|6 

1 

5 ^) 8,555 

521,715 


FRANCK. 


ADVANCES FOR BRINGING ABANDONED EANDS UNDER CULTIVATION — {Lot 
du n mat icyiS relative a la en culture da teires abuudonn^es , dhret du 12 jutllet igiS 
parfant riglemcnt d* administration publique pout V application di laloi du^ iQi Sc/tw* 
shuctions aux pt^fets relaiivement d ^'applitatton de la loi ei du aiciet). 


A law of 4 May 1918 has solved the problem of bringing abandoned 
lands under cultivation, distinguishing between mere fields and abandoned 
farms. If a farmer is unable to cultivate cxiTtain fields of his farm the Com- 
mittee of Agricultural Action in his department intervenes to cause thes^ 
fields to be let to neighbouring farmeis. In default of an amicable agree- 
ment to this effect the mayor, or failing him the prefect, may, at the requCvSt 
of the aforesaid committee, cause the lands to be requisitioned on certain 
terms and grant them to the farmers he chooses to be farmed. Such grant 
may not however be for a longer time than that necessary for the production 
of one year's harvest. 

In the liberated districts the prefects may enter in the State's name into 
contracts for bringing under cultivation lands abandoned or uncultivated 
by farmers, whether absent or present. 
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As regards abandoned f;»riiis, the Coiiiniitlee of Agricultural Action 
must in each department make a list of all that exist, shewing what area 
on them can be cultivated, what crops can be grown on them, what buildings 
and stock they possess, what live and other stock and capital are needed be- 
fore farming can be rei^umed on them, and what are the intentions with re- 
gard to them, and the resouices, of their habitual farmer or their owner. 
The committee enters into relations with the habitual fanner in order to 
persuad(' him to resume farming, sending linn a registered and receipted 
letter. If no satisfactoi y answer to this letter be received within hftet'ii days 
of its despatch, the cotninittee seeks to co-operate with the owner in finding 
means again to bring the land under cultivation, sending him a registered 
and receipted letter. If the owner do not consent, within fifteen days of the 
despatch of this letter, to assume possession of the farm or to find a fanner 
for it, the prefect has the i ight to cede it, in agreement wi tli the departmtn- 
tal and after consultation wUhthe communal Committee of Agricultiual 
Action, to one or inoie farmeis of his choice oi to fanning syndicates or 
co-operative societies, on terms which he fixes. The diuation of such 
lease granted without the habitual farmers’ consent either by the jirclcct 
or by the owner cannot exceed the period necessary foi the jirodnclion of 
one year’s harvest. 

Advances repayable without iiitercvst may be granted to ])rc feels and 
chairmen of de])artinental committees by the Minister of Agiicultuie up 
to the total sum of 100,000,000 francs, for the purpose of facilitating the 
restoration to tillage of abauxioned fields and farms. These advances may 
be used by the departnietital committees, after consultation with the com- 
munal committees, to pay for bought or hired animals, material, seed or 
manures, or to supply the habitual farmers or their supersessors with 
working capital with which to Realize the valiH‘ of the abandoned fields 
or farms. 

Farmers and agricultural associations desirous of an advance must 
apply to the chairman of the departmental Committee of Agriciutural Ac- 
tion. In their application they must stale what are the iiaturj of their 
title to the land they farm and the circumstances in which they obtained 
it, the area they wish to cultivate and the crops they wish to sow, and they 
must give estimates of the expense which will have to be incurred in order 
to provide labour, material and commodities, and estimates of their own 
resources, and c)f the advance they require. They must specify the form of 
such advance and the mode of its delivery. 

If the applicant cultivate other lands than those foi which he asks for 
an advance he must state what is their ar^a and what crops they bear. 

The chairman piisses the applications. The committee decides on them 
fixing the terms of loans, the dates of payment, and the conditions on which, 
if payments be graduated, additional payments nia> be obtained. 

If there be not a sufficient credit to allow all applications to be 
accepted, a preference must be given to such of them as come from agri- 
culturists in the invaded departments. 

When an advance has been accorded by the departmental committee. 
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the prefect who is the comiuitee's chairman passes the deed of loan which 
not only establishes the geneial and particular conditions of the loan bnt 
also has a special clause which secures its repayment, to the full extent ot 
its value and on the terms authorized. The security is constituted by 
all or part of the agricultural material, the harvests and any sums the 
borrower may receive as the result ol his compulsory insurance of his 
property. 

If an inventory of a farm have not been made, when a farmer took pos- 
session of it, by a party whose own inteiest in this farmer’s tenure is tech- 
nically opposed to his, the prefect raiiKs in the deed of loan the valuer who 
will, as the administrations repress ntative, make such an inventory, thus 
showing tile state of the farm which is to enable the liquidation of the loan. 

The departmental committee may dtcide to make advances in kind, 
and may acquire, with the ci edits granted by the State and subject to con- 
ditions fixed by the Mini.ster of Agiicultiire and Victualling, the material 
and products necessary to bring abandoned fields or fanns under cultiva- 
tion. 

As legal ds all the mate 1 j a] and products bought for this pm pose, the 
books aie kept by a special account ani miminated and directed by the pre- 
fect, Ife IS lespoiisible for transactions and takes charge both of goods 
bought by quantity and of valuable objtcts. For these he gives receipts 
having counterfoils, which are added to other papers intended to prove the 
right of supplieis to have ordeis for payment issued to them. Goods and 
material are not remitted to those who receive advances in kind except on 
presentation ot the prefect’s authoiization, and these authorizations 
and the borroweis’ receipts are produced by the accountant to corroborate 
the entries in liis books. 

Advanct s made to farmers, whether in cash or in kind, may not exceed 
the total maximum sum of 250 fiancs per hectare of land admitting of cul- 
tivation in the case of abandonetl fields, and 1,000 francs per hectare of 
such land in the case of abandoned farms. 

These maxima ure advanced to 500 francs and 2,000 francs, respec- 
tively, if the borrowers farm land in tlie invaded districts. 

The advances are made fot terms which may not extend beyond the 
31st of December of the year foi the agricultural seas<in of which they are 
advanced. ^ 

Persons receiving advances in kind must repay in cash the price of the 
goods they receive and any appurtenant costs incurred for transport or 
otherwise. 

Advances may be renewed, but must be reduced at l?ast by a fifth for 
every agricultural season for which they are renewed in the cose of an or- 
dinary farmer and by a tenth in the case of a farmer from the invaded 
districts. 

^he departmental Committee of Agricultural Action nominates one or 
more delegates who supervise and inspect the manner in which persons who 
receive advances farm the lands. The delagates may be members of the 
committee or officials of the department of agriculture or qualified agricul- 
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turists, and they make reports to the committee, proposing measures which 
seem to them necessary. 

These delegated inspectors may receive compensation in a measure 
determined by rules drawn up by the Ministries oi Agriculture and Victuall- 
ing and of Finances in co-operation, the sums thus paid being taken from 
the credits granted to the .Ministry of Agriculture for the general costs of 
the service. 

If the delegated inspector think that the chances of the repayment of 
the advance are compromised by the fault or the misfortune of the farmer, 
he will send urgent notice of the fact to the committee, which will by regi- 
stered letter apprise the farmer of the complaints made against him and fix 
a date on which he will be expected to furnish, himself or through a repre- 
sentative, all explanations which seem to him relevant. After this date the 
committee, having taken note of any written explanations which may have 
been produced, decides in case of necessity to take steps to procure an im- 
mediate repayment of the advance. If such a decision be taken the 
farmer concerned is notified by the adminivstration, and the liquidation 
takes the form and is subject to the conditions which the departmental 
committee determines. 

As regards advances to tanners in the invaded districts, if they de- 
clare that they wish, in order to reconstitute their original farms, to retain 
all or part of the material or stock they acquire by means of the advances, 
an inventory of snch goods is taken in the interests of the party technically 
in opposition to these farmers. The value fixed for the material and stock 
in question, which must not exceed its actual purchase price, is covered by 
the compensation due for losses caused by the war, to the full extent ol 
the sum of such compensation. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


NEW ZEALAND. 

LAND TENURli AND OCCUPATION AND OWNERSHIP 
OF land in new ZEALAND. 

oi^iaciAi, source; ; 

The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1917. WeUingtou, New Zealand, 1918. 


§ I. I.AND TENURK. 

The territory of New Zealand includes land belonging to four ca- 
tegories : 

a) The crown lands ; 

b) The native lands ; 

c) The lands which were already in private ownership in 1870 and 
the titles to which have not been modified so as to bring them under the 
Land Transfer Act, 1870. 

d) The lands subject to the Land Transfer Act, 1870, in othtr words 
all lands idienated from the crown since 1870, all lands vested by any 
order under the Native Land Acts in any person in freehold tenure, all 
lands vested in any person in fee simple by virtue of any Act of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, and all lands brought under the Act on the application of 
its proprietors after the investigation and acceptance of the title to it by 
the Land Transfer Department. 

While the area in categories b) and c) tends to disuiinish that in ca- 
tegory d) tends to increase, as docs to some extent that in category a) by 
the conversion of native into crown lands. 

A. The Crown Lands. 

Administration. — The crown lands are administered, under the Land 
Act, 1908, by the Minister of Laiids at Wellington, whose executive officer, 
the Under-^cretary of Lands, is the permanent head of the Department 
of Lands and Survey. 

. For the local ad^nistration of crown lands. New Zealand is divided 
into the ten land districts of Auckland, Taranaki, Hawke's Bay, Welhng- 
ton, Nelson, Marlborough, Westland, Canterbury, Otago and Southland. 
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In each district there is a principal land office and in some of the larger 
districts there are also one or more local land offices. A Commissioner of 
Crown lyands is the executive officer of each district and has large dis- 
cretionary powers under the Act of 1908. He deals with trespass and in- 
trusion, expelling intruding persons and prosecuting the owners of trespass- 
ing cattle ; he recovers fines imposed as penalties, ascertains the boun-: 
daries of crown lands, recovers rents and other moneys, deals with deter- 
minable contracts, prosecutes and defends suits, and takes other necessary 
action. He is Conservator of State Forests within his district. 

He is moreover chairman of the hand Board of his district, which has 
besides himself four members, of whom three an nominated by the Gover- 
nor-General and one is elected by the crown tenants of the district. This 
Board transacts all business concerned with the sale, letting, disposal and 
occupation of crown lands, and with the management and control of the 
pubhc lands it holds. It is the sole judgi: of the fulfilment of conditions 
in leases and licenses and can declare them forfeit. All its meetings are, 
within certain limitations, open to the press and the public. 

Classification. — The crown lands are dividedinto the following classes: 

1) Town and village lands of which the lespeclivg minimum selling 
prices are £20 and £3 an acre. Such lands are sold by auction or are leased 
for ten or thirty-three years at a rent equal to 5 per cent, of their value. 

2) Suburban lands of which the minimum s( lling price is £2 an acre 
and which are similarly sold by auction or leased. 

3) Rural lands which may be sold or leased by auction or when 
application is made for them. They are divided into : a) first class lands 
of which the minimum selling price is £t an acre ; h) second elass lands of 
which such price is los. an acre ; and c) third class lands of which it is 
2S. 6d. an acre. No section of rural land sold as one property, either by 
auction or when application is made for it, may have an area exceeding 
666 acres if it be fiist class, 2,000 acres if it be second class, and 5,000 acres 
if it be third cla.ss land. 

4) Small grazing runs having a maximum area of 20,000 acres of 
which the minimum rent is los. an acre. 

5) Pastoral runs, comprising : a) pastoral lands suitable for pastu- 
rage only and not admitting of profitable employment except in lots on 
which 5,000 sheep can graze ; and h) tracts of pastoral agricultural land 
not less than 5,000 acres in area. 

Acquisition. — These classes of land may be selected and occupied as 
follows : 

Land of classes i) and 2) maybe : a)botight for cash by public auction ; 
b) acquired on lease for a term of no more than ten years ; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of thirty-three years. 

Land of class 3) may be a) bought for cash upon application ; b) occu- 
pied with a right of purchase for twenty-five years, the annual rent payable 
being equal to 5 per cent, of the cash price of the land ; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of 66 years, the annual rent payable being equal to 
4 per cent, of the value of the land. 
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Lands in village settlements may be occupied on the same conditions ; 
improved farm settlements may be acquired on special terms, by a license 
to occupy with right to purchase or by a renewable lease ; rural land in spe- 
cial settlements may be acquired on a renewable sixty-six years' lease and 
under special regulations ; and improved rural and pastoral land for set- 
tlement estates on a renewable thirty-three years' lease with a limited 
right to acquire the freehold. 

Grazing runs belonging to class 4) may be* ftequiredon a renewable 
twenty-one years’ lease, and j)astoral lands of class 5) by pastoral license 
for terms up to twenty-one years. 

Within mining districts land may, niider special regulations, be ac- 
quired on pastoral licenses and on occupying leases. A miscellaneous cate- 
gory incliules lands temporarily occupied for peiiods up to five years, lands 
sold or occupied foi special pur})oses and outlying land. 

Those who have acquired on the terms stated the right to occupy 
lands of class j) are obliged to elTect certain improvements, and on many 
crown leaseholds the residence of the lessees for certain periods is com- 
pulsory. In many cases rebate of nait is granted if the half-yearly instal- 
ment of rent be* paid within thirty days of tlu‘ time at which it becomes 
due. Applications for the mortgage , transfer or sublease of a crown lease- 
hold have in most cases to be ap})ioved by the Land Board of the district 
in which the leasehold in question is situated. 

Applications are received foi an area of unsurveyed land no greater 
than the maximum area of rural sections in the adjacent surveyed lands. 
Such applic'ations must conform to a general scheme approved by the Land 
Board and, unless otherwise ap])roved, must be in every case for land ex- 
tending to the back lines. Approval of all applications is subject to the 
crown's right to make surveys for ])ubli(' purposes and lay out roads. The 
cost of a survey must be dcpf)sited with the application unless the Minister 
of Lands, on the recommendation of the Land Board, dispense with such 
deposit. 

Reserved Lands. — The follow ng reserved lands are administered by 
the Land Boaids : 

1) National endowments which may be granted on renewable leases, 
small grazing runs' leases or pastoral licenses. The freehold of these lands 
cannot be acquired but they aie otheiwise subject to the conditions of 
the Land Act. 

2) Kducation endowments may be leased under the Kducation 
Reserves Amendment Act, 1910, which modifies the Education Reserves 
Act, 1908, and allows a lease of the lands in question to be granted under 
the Public Bodies’ Leasers Act, 1908, and the Land Act, 1908. The freehold 
of these lands cannot be acquired. 

3) Public reserves not vested in trustees or a local Authority may 
be kased under the Public Reserves and Domains Amendment Act, 1911, 
for a term of twenty-one years, with the right to renew such leases for a 
further term. The freehold of these lands cannot be acquired. 

Crown Lands Selected in 1916-1917. — During the year which ended 
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on 31 March 1917 an area of 435,119 acres was offered for settlement on the 
various conditions of tenure provided by the Land Act, the Land for Set- 
tlements Act and the Education Reserves Acts, The crown also dealt 
with 2,709 acres, comprised in endowment areas, the administration of 
which is carried out by the Department of Lands and Survey acting under 
special authority. 

Under the optional system an area of 32,110 acres was advertised and 
was practically all selected. 

An area of 39,657 acres was offered on renewable lease, 9,374 acres 
thereof being settlement land of which the lessees have the right to acquire 
the freehold, 26,344 national endowment, 2,543 acres ordinary crown land 
supposed to contain metal or other minennls, and 1,396 acres Cheviot Estate 
lands. The pastoral runs comprised an area of 311,803 acres and the small 
grazing runs one of 12,033 acres. 

An additional area of 276,290 acres of crown, settlement, national en- 
dowment and Cheviot Estate lands, comprising 529 holdings, was set apart 
for selection by soldiers, to hold by the ordinary tenures of the Land and 
the Land for Settlements Acts and the special tenures of the Discharged 
Soldiers Settlement Act. 

Altogether 1,010,152 acres were selected in 1916-1917 by 2,059 selec- 
tors. This area includes 181 acres sold by auction in small town and su- 
burban sections to 135 purchasers. Holdings of ordinary crown lands 
covered 616,000 acres, those of land for settlement and of Cheviot Estate 
land 68,140 acres, those of national endowment land 30(),952 acres, and 
those of education endowment land 16,057 acres. 

Of tlie total area of 1,010,152 acres selected in this year 373,262 acres 
were selected by 1,234 selectors on settlement conditions. These 373,262 
acres include all lands bought for cash and acquired on the system of de- 
ferred payment, small grazing runs, and lands taken on renewable leases 
and occupied with a right of purchase, education endowment lands leased, 
and lands in mining districts leased or acquired by pastoral licenses. De- 
tails are given in the following table : 


size of holdings 
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During the piust ten years the selections on settlement conditions have 
been as follows : 


Year 

eliding 

Sold for cash 

Del el red payment 
licenses 

1 leases & licenses 
(ordinary 
settlement) 

Small grsucing 
runs 

Total 

31 

March 

Num- 

ber 

1 Acreage 

1 

Num 

bet 

j Acreage 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

Num- 

ber 

Acreage 

1908 . . . 

407 

28,522 


1 

1. 175 

370.531 

64 

226,757 

1,646 

625,810 

1909 . . . 

382 

42,194 

— 

1 

1.554 

464,705 

10 

28,989 

1,940 

535.888 

IQ 10 . . 

381 

8,886 

— 

I — 

1.357 

341,686 

45 

298,494 

1.783 

6 49,066 

IQII . . 

274 

9.547 

— 

1 

1.304 

292,260 

22 

128,764 

1,600 

430.571 

1912 . . . 

409 

6,096 



1,281 

379.55* 

23 

144,617 

1,718 

530.265 

1913. • * 

358 

4,640 


1 

1,240 

348,752 

[O 

37,749 

i,6o8j 

391,141 

IQT4 . . 

312 

5.948 

— 


1,293 

3 t> 4.543 

4 

• i4,6tn 

1,609! 

385,182 

1915 . ‘ 

289 

5,743 

18 

27 

997 j 

258,312 

6 

14,803 

i,3io| 

278,885 

1916. . , 

3^9 

7.097 

II 

486 

884 

251,822 

12 

1 150,514 

f,226j 

409,919 

1917 . . . 

313 

5,414 

3; 

1 680 

8681 

231,477 

16 

135,691 

1,234 1 

373,262 


Tables A and B give a complete view of the position of crown lands 
on ji Maich 1917. Table A shows the area the crown held at that date, 
the nature of the tenancit\s under the crown, the rent ])ayable to the crown, 
and the aiea of the crown lands which had been made freehold. Table B 
shows the area in each district which had not yet been settled, dividing 
such area into the “ area open for selection and the “ area remaining for 
future disposal The latter category includes mainly rugged and 
mountainous country wdiich can be occupied only in large tracts for 
purj^oses of pasturage. 

Subdivision of Land. - - Much of the agrarian legislation of recent 
yearl has aimed at preventing large areas of good land from being acquired 
or retained by a single individual. By the s3^stem known as the land 
for settlements system ” the State buys properties from individuals and 
subdivides them into small farms. 

The Land Laws Amendment Acts of 1912 and 1913 encouraged or 
comj>elled further subdivision of large properties. Part III of the first 
of these Acts provides that the MinivSter of Lands and the owner in fee sim- 
ple of any property may agree to subdivide it and to dispose of it by making 
public tender to sell or let with right of purchase the lots into which it is 
divided. On the execution of any such agreement the minister may advance 
the money required to render the land available for settlement, including 
the cost of subdivision and survey and the cost of constructing roads and 
bridges. In the case of a sale of land the agreement may provide for the 
payment of its price by annual instalments extending over a period of from 
ten to twenty years, interest on the unpaid amount being payable at a rate 
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Table A, 



ToUl 


Total yearly 

Total area made freehold 

Tenure 

number of 

selectors 

Total area 

held 

rent or 

instalment 

payable 

Number 

of 

purchasers 

Area 



Acres 

£ 


1 Acres 

Sold foi cash 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,184,555 

Deferred payment .... 

6 t >3 

H 4,568 

21,173 

9,722 

1.136,454 

Perpetual lease . . 

lyb 

4S,!85 

E9/6 

2,852 

827,071 

Oteupaiioii with right of pui- 
chase 

5,760 

L7I3.729 

123 94 7 

2,()86 

738,184 

Lease in perpetuity . . . 

9,296 

L952,453 

232,277 

1,818 

356,243 

Renewable lease .... 

4.514 

1,114.955 

209,636 

109 

23,478 

Agricultural lease . . 

16 

541 

23 

1. 175 

140,896 

llemiestead 

— 

— 

— 

525 

80,433 

Occupation leases in mining 
distiiets 

707 

24.08; 

1,484 

21 

% 

8r6 

l^astoral licenses in mining 
dibtucts 

Small grassing mns . . . 

907 

871 i 

213,168 

2,620, pi2 

5,252 

93,590 

1 

20 

28 

1 

L426 

32,738 

Pastoral runs 

062 j 

10,289,1 13 

77.831 


' 

Miseellaneous leases and h- 
censes 

i 

1 

5.998 1 

1.231,730 

36,219 

— 


1 

1 

1 

29,897 1 

19,640,93] 

1 

803,408 1 

— 

16.521,314 

riieniial ‘Spring leases (Ko I 
tom a) j 

3-27 

3.<»53 

2,115 

1 

_ 

Ed neat ion Endowments 






Primary 

3,188 

767,170 

77.503 

— 

— 

Secondary . . , . 

390 

38,4^3 

8.731 


— 

dotals . . 

3,578 

805,633 

' 86,294 


— 

Grand totals . . . 

33.802 

20,450,217 

891,817 

— 

16,524,314 

Othei endejwment lauds . , 

840 

361,484 

1 7,866 

. — 

— 
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Table B. 


District 

Total area 

open for selection 

Total area 

remaining for future 
disposal, 

excluding land shown 

1 in preening column 

i 

Aucklciutl . 

Acres 

215,898 

Acres 

1,205,717 

Hawke’s Bay 

24,526 

161,302 

'I'aranaki . • 

18,745 

181,359 

Welliugtun 

34 -^^3 7 

175,258 

Nelsou , 


1,145,885 

Marlborough 

18,190 

33,218 

Westland 

502,603 

, 220,320 

Cantcibury , 

12,500 

163,940 

( )tagu ' 

13,144 

105,891 

Southland j 

3<>»724 

283,969 

Totals . j 

976,566 

3 »^ 77 ,i 59 


not exceeding 5 per cent. A leiivse shall be foi tweiity-one years, and the 
lessee shall have the right at any time wliile the lease is current to buy 
the land he holds at a price named in the tender. The yearly rent he pays 
must not exceed 5 per cent, of this pric(‘. 

Section 49 of the same Act provides for similar agreements between 
the minister and the owners of native fret^hold land allowing such land 
to be sold or let. In puisuance of the agreement a proportion not exceed- 
ing a third of the proceeds of the di.sposal of the land is paid to the na- 
tive owners and the remainder is paid into a native tinst account and in- 
vested for them in trust. 

Part VT of the Tand Iv^iws Amendment Act, 1913, provides that the 
Minister of Lands may at any time notify a landowner by writing that 
his land or a portion thereof is required for purposes of settlement. The 
owner is requiied, within six months of the date at which such notice is 
gazetted, to notify the minister whether he elects a) himself to subdivide 
the land and oUer it for sale in subdivisions, or b) to enter with the minister 
into such an agreement under part III of the Act of 1912 as we have de- 
scribed, or c) to suffer compulsoiy seizure to be made of the land under the 
T/and for Settlements Act. If he choose the first of these courses he must 
within three years subdivide the land, make roads on it and offer it for 
sale by public auction or private contract, on reasonable terms, fixing a 
reasonable minimum selling price. If he elect to enter into an agreement 
with the minister he must do so within six months. If he take ne^thei 
of these two courses the land may be taken over compulsorily under the 
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Act within five years after the minister has notified the owner. An owner 
thus ejcpropriated has a right to compensation. 

This same Act of 1913 provides that a private property not in 
a borough or town may be taken over compulsorily by the minister if 
the Board of lyand Purchase Commissioners agree that it has been formed 
by such an aggregation of smaller properties as is contrary to the public 
interest. Compensation for all land so seized is ptiid as the Public Works 
Act provides that it shall be paid when the crown takes over land needed 
for a public work. 

Land thus taken over by the State for subdivision is offered to the 
public on renewable leases of thirty-thr^fe years, at reasonable rents and 
in suitable lots.^ 

In the year which ended 31 March 3917 the Board of Land Purchase 
Commissioners considered 795 private properties, having a total area of 
948,788 acres, with a view to subdividing them for purposes of settlement. 
In 1915-1916, 150 properties, having a total area of 277,549 acres, were 
considered. The total area bought in 1916-1917 was 50,140 acres for 
which £595,419 were paid. 

There is still a keen demand for suitable land. Further purchases 
have been made and others are being negotiated. Recently the value 
of land has tended to rise and theie is little piospect that it will fall in the 
immediate future. 

In all 1,606,158 acres were bought down to 31 March 1917 at a total 
cost of £7,989,220. 

The transfer of certain areas from crown to settlement lands and the 
adjustment of areas to counterbalance ascertained surpluses and defi- 
ciencies bring the total area' which had been acquired on 31 March 1917 
up to 1,780.081 acres. Of this area 98,678 acres have been sold for cash 
or made freehold, the total purchase money received being £332,238 ; 
and 21,102 acres are occupied by roads or unlet reserves. On 31 March 
1917, 5,562 selectors were holding altogether 1,544,206 acres paying rents 
which amounted to £380,964 a year. The remaining 115,904 acres, having 
a yearly value of £15,744, were unlet. 

Settlement of Discharged Soldiers on the Land. — In a previous issue (i) 
we gave partmulars as to the settlement of discharged soldiers on the land 
of New Zealand under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, 1915. 

Under this Act 337,961 acres had on 31 March 1917 been set apart 
by proclamation for settlement by discharged soldiers. Of this area 
219,839 acres were ordinary crown lands, 3,453 acres belonged to the 
Cheviot Estate, 81,810 acres had been acquired by the crown for subdivision 
and settlement, and 32,859 acres were national endowment lands. 

During the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications 
were made for land under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, and 
319 allotments were made of a total area of 143,524 acres. 


(i) See our issue for March 1917, page 120. 
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The following table gives details : 




31 March 1Q16 

to 

31 March 1917 

Total until 

31 March 1917 


! 

acres 

acres 

Ordinary tenures 


133,512 

*33.582 

Special tenures . 


142,708 

204.379 


Total area proclaimed 

j 276,290 

337.96 1 


Section 24 of the Land Laws Amendment Act, 1915, provides for the 
acquisition of land by undischarged soldiers. It rules that any duly 
authorized agent of a member of a New Zealand Expeditionary Fojee 
may apply on behalf of that menilxa, in his absence from New Zealand 
om military service, for any land available for applicants under the Land 
Act 1908 or the Land foi Settlements Act 1908. Such agents, and also 
applicants for land who have at any time belonged to a New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force, shall at any ballot for land receive the preference 
accorded to married men who have families dependent on them and single 
men who have been twice unsuccessful in a ballot Noimally applicants 
for land must be at least twenty-one years old, but tliis limit is abolished 
in the case of men who have done military service outside New Zealand. 

Under Uie provisions of this section a total area of 142,566 acres, 
whence an aggregate rent of £4,112 is payable, had been granted to forty 
soldiers on 31 March 1917. 


B. Native Lands, 

Administration. — Native Lands and native affairs in general are ad- 
ministered by the Native Department which has the following branches : 

1) The head office is responsible for tlie general administration of 
the department. It deals with all matters to be brought before the ca- 
binet, prepares orders-in-council, proclamations and parliamentary re- 
turns, and reports on p<. 4 :itions referred to the government by the Native 
Affairs Committee of the House. The purchase of lands b}" the Native 
Land Purchase Board is conducted through the head office. 

2) The Native Land Court is the court of record of titles and deals, 
among other things, with the partition, exchange and alienation of and 
the succession to native lands, the incorporation of owners of such lands 
and the consolidation of interests in them, probate, and letters of admi- 
nistration. The work of this court is distributed over seven districts. 

3) The seven Maori Land Boards 'are concerned with the confir- 
mation and approval of alienations of land, the administration of native 
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lands by way of sale or lease, and the administration of estates as farms. 
The Boards also act as agents for owners and receive and pay out rents 
and purchase moneys. 

The districts within which the Ma(>ri Land Boards are severally com- 
petent are conterminous with the seven districts of the Land Court. They 
are the districts of Tokerau in North Auckland, Waikato-Maniapoto in 
South Auckland, Waiariki in Bay of Plenty, Tairawhile in Gisborne, Ika- 
roa in Wellington and Hawke’s Bay, Aotea in Wanganui and Taranaki, 
and South Island which has its office at Wellington. The registrars of 
the Native Land Courts are the administrative officers of the Maori Land^ 
Boards. 

4) Ma(ui Councils, which are elected for defined districts and are 
composed of natives, supervise matters which generally affect the Maori 
settlements and “ kaingas ”, more particularly matters of sanitation. 

Certain native lauds are still held by primitive tenures and a more 
modern title in them is sometimes acquired. Land lield by a customary 
title in which a Native Land Couit Title has not yet been conferred is 
known as customary or papatupu ” land. Land held collectively is 
sometimes ” partitioned ”, in other words certain interests in it are se- 
parated. This separation is not necessarily made in the interests of an 
individual ; but where land is ''individualized” it is <listributed among' 
its owners in severalty. 

All dealings with native land are now ruled by the jjrovisions of the 
Native Lnrid Act, iqoq, which consolidated and repealed most of the many 
previous Acts having reference to native land and came into force on 31 
March iqio, and by the provisions of amending Acts passed in subsequent 
years. 

The Work of the Maori Land Boards. — The following statement shows 
what native lands were vested in and adniinistiu'ed by the various Maori 
Land Boards on 31 March 1917. « 

J^'ind subject j L,and 'subject 

Maori I^and Boaid to Native j to si>ecial Totals 

Cand Act, 1909 j enactment 


Ikaroa 

25.S82 

81 S 

0 

0 

Aotea 

20X^231 

r, 4 ()r 

209,692 

Tmrawhiti .... 

176,139 

1,139 

177.278 

Waiariki 


7,374 

127,240 

Walkatd-Maniapoto 

108,176 

1.651 

199,830 

Tokcroii 

160,371 

57.313 

217,684 

'I'olal'^ . . . 

888,665 

69,759 

958,424 


In 1916-1917, 11,261 acres were disposed of by lease and 20,179 acres 
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by sale, as against 1,856 acres by lease and 988 acres by j^le in the pre- 
vious year. 

With regard to native freehold land, the Boards during tlie year ap- 
proved 534 leases of an aggregate aiea of 92,303 acres, and confirmed 
1,195 sales, other than sales to the crown, of a total area of 137,382 acres. 
These figures show that the number of leases was less by 63 and the area 
leased by 7,538 acres than in tlxe previous year, while the number of sales 
was greater by 70 and the area si)ld b}" 19,550 acres. 

The Native Land [Purchase Board has the function of acquiring native 
land by way of purchase, which transaction transfers it from the category 
of native to that of crown land. The Board deals with a steadily increas- 
ing amount of business. In 1916-1917 some 89 blocks of land, comprising 
65,148 acres, were proclaimed cro’wn land. An area of 143,528 acres was 
bought as compared with one of 154, oof) in the pievious year. The pur- 
chase in the ITrewera Reserve of 56.741 acres brought the crown purchases 
in this reserve up to 182,236 acres on 31 March 1917. 

About 264,204 acres of native land were debarred in 191 6-1917 from 
private alienation. A large portion of this area had already been acquired 
by the crown, and of the portion not thus acquired 38,740 ac'res were 
bought during the year, while negotiations feu the lemainder areproceecUng. 

In the seven years between March i()io, when the Native Land Act 
became active, and March 1917, the Native Land Board spent a total 
sum of £r, 38 .t»J ^5 purchase of native lands. In this period an 

aggregate of about 1,872,599 acres of native land was alienated of which 
area 663,920 acres 01 more than a thiid were acquired on behalf of the 
crown. 


C. Land subject to the Land Transfer Act. 

By the L^wid Transfer Act, 1870, the system of title to land by regis- 
tration was introdiu'ed into the law of New’ Zealand. The title to the 
properties to which the Act applies has since been unaffected by documents 
other than the land register. It is only on registratioif that any interest 
in land passes. The .system is fully explained in an article in our issue for 
February 1917 (i). 

The Conversion of Titles, — The following table shows what action 
was taken in the matter of registering deeds conferring title to land in 
the year which ended on 31 March 1917. 


Number of deeds unrecorded on 31 March 1916 1,178 

« )) » received for registration in 1916-1917 .... 15,015 

)) » )) registered in 1916-1917 15.664 

)) » » unrecorded on 31 March 1917 529 


The following table shows the number of certificates of title to land 
issued in each year from 1907-8 to 1916* 17. 


(i) Pages 92-112. 
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Year ending 31 March 

Number 

of tertific'ates issued 

Years ending 31 March 

Number 

of certificates issued 

igo8 ; 

11,208 

1911 . . 

I 3>075 

19^9 

10,570 

1914 

12,8^7 

1910 . 

9,525 

1915 . ... 

11,074 

I 9 II . . 

11,645 

1916 

10,525 

1912 . 

12,907 

1917 

10,350 


— — 

. : - 

^ 


The three following tables give details as to i) the applications made 
in igi 6-1917 to transfer land of othei categories into the category subject 
to the provisions of the hand Transfer Act, 2) similar applications from 
ic) 07-8 to 1916-17, 3) transfers of this description registered in 1916-17, 
and 4) transfers of this description registeied from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 

Applications in 1916-17 to bring land under the Land Transfer Act. 


/ Number of properties involved . 185 

Town and suburban land ] Area (acies) 133 

( Value (£) 274,285 

( Number of properties involved . 224 

Rural land | Area (acres) 37*447 

f Value (£) 754.85^ 


Applications from 1907-1908 to 1916-1917 to bring land imder Land 


Transfer Act. 




Area involved of 


Year ending 

Number 



Value 

31 Marcli 

of applications 

town and suburban 

rural land 

of land involved 



land 




Aens 

Acres 

£ 

1908. . . 

797 

00 

2^,028 

1,69^,271 

1900 . . . 

• C17 

526 

9 ,T 57 

06] ,537 

1910. . 

595 

376 

64,697 

821 306 

191I . . 

705 

324 

3.054 

1,229,990 

1912. . . 

•>71 

330 

65,028 

1,078,124 

19 * 3 - • 

6s6 

398 

108,945 

1.561,586 

1914* • • • 

5 f >3 

I 5 ^> 

123,712 

1,361,042 * 

1015 • • • • 

oc 

159 

105,180 

1,247,905 

1016 

428 

185 

64,914 

y.215,552 

1017 

409 

133 

37,447 

1,029,14^ 
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Transfers registered in 1916-1917. 

13,672 

79316 
8,515 

2,676,691 

Transfers registered from 1907-8 to 1916-^7. 


Year ending ji March 

of properties 

Town & sub- 
urban land 

Country land 



acres 

acres 

1908 

21,791 

6,678 

2,939,491 

1909 

19,096 

6,000 

1,925,218 

1910 .... 

17,277 

5,643 

1 , 457,395 

>911 • 

22,157 

7.394 

1,958,709 

1912 

24,297 

7,298 

1 2,391,004 

1913 * ! 

24,495 

7.471 

1 2,516,821 

1914 

25,983 

7,333 

1 2,206,268 

1915 

21,381 

6,206 

1 2,129,973 

1916 

22,394 

] 7.073 

* 2,414,007 

1017 

22,187 

! 79,3 >6 

2,676,691 

_j 







, 1 , , ^ { Number of properties, 

lown and suburban land j (actios). . . . 

^ . ( Number of properties. 

^ Area (acres).-. . . . 


Mortgages. — Whereas under the system prevailing before the passage 
of the I/and Transfer Act a mortgager conveyed land to a mortgagee, 
subject to a right to reconveyance on repayment of the loan which the 
mortgage secured, under thi Act a mortgage effects no transfer of property 
but only creates a charge (i). 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 18,803 mortgages securing 
£17,604,524 were registered under the Land Transfer Act. The following 
figures give details : 

Mortgages registered under the Land Transfer Act. 


i Number of mortgages 9,462 

Town and suburban land ^ Area mortgaged (acres) 4342 

* ( Amount secured (£) 4,215,266 

I Number of mortgages 9 » 34 l 

Area mortgaged (acres) 3714395 

Amount secured (£)..,... 13,389,258 


(I) See the article already cited, pages 99-100. 
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Similar mortgages from 1907-8 to 1916-17 were as? follows : 


Year ending 

31 March 

[ Number 

of mortgages 

Area mortgaged 

Town Rural land 

and suburban land 

Amount secured 



acres 

acres 

£ 

igo8. . 

19,795 

5.352 

5,090,682 

15,637.486 

1909 . . . 

20,715 

5,904 

4.174.036 

14,650,466 

1910 

19.055 

5,379 

3.734.962 

13,611,123 

1911 .... 

23.397 

6,069 

^, 435,^02 

16,896,484 

1912. . . . 

25,127 

8.033 

4.784.883 

19,128,732 

1913. .... 

23.883 

10,965 

5.549.385 

18,643,708 

1914. ■ • • 

23,988 

5, <.42 

4,862,163 

18,080^701 

1915 

1 21.795 

5.393 

4 , 036..^64 

16,378,727 

1916,*. . . . 

20,545 

4.87* 

4,608,014 

18,428,772 

IQI7 

18,803 

4.34* 

3,714,395 

17,604.5^1 


This table shows that £17,604,524 were secured by mortgages regis- 
tered under the Act in 1916-17. In the same year mortgages amounting 
to £10,660,958 were paid off. The total sum secured on 31 March 1917 
— £127,638,984 — therefore represents a net increase on the previous 
year of £6,947,586. 

In addition to the mortgages under the Land Transfer Act there are 
a considerable number of other mortgages registered under the Deeds 
Registration Act. 'The number thus registered in the year which ended 
31 March 1917 was 3,615 and secured £3,452,350. The total number of 
mortgages registered in this year was therefore 22,418 and secured 
£21,056,874, ♦ 

The total amount represented by the mortgages on the register, under 
the Land Transfer and the Deeds Registration Act, on i April 1916 was 
£124,208,969. Since mortgages in 1916-1917 were for £21,056,874, 
and since 17,916 mortgages securing £12,994,003 were discharged in 1916-17, 
the total amount lepresented by registered mortgages on 31 March 1917 
was £132,271,840. The net increase during* 1916-17 was therefore one of 
£8,062,871. 

It shouhl however be explained that the amounts quoted in respect 
of mortgages do not always represent the true amounts of the advances 
made. Where a mortgaged property is situated in more than one regis- 
tration district a mortgage deed securing the full amount advanced is re- 
gistered in each of these districts. There is therefore some duplication. 
On the other hand mortgages securing temporary loans, liens on stock and 
crops, bills of sale and conveyances of chattels are not registered and are 
not therefore included in our figures. 
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We reproduce figures showing the total amounts represented by the 
mortgages registered and discharged in 1915-16 and in 1916-17 : 


1915-1916 1916-1917 

£ £ 

Mortgages registered 22,463,297 21,056,874 

Mortgages diM'harged 12,802,549 12,994,003 


Classihed according to the various rates of interest paid on the mort- 
gages, the amounts in the mortgage deeds legistered in 1915-1916 and 
1916-17 were as follows : 


Rate per cent 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Rate per cent 

1915-16 

1916-17 


£ 

£ 


£ 

* 

£ 

0 

50 

1,217 

6 i/^ . 

66^,400 

835,743 

3/4. . . . . 

— 

850 

63/4 .... 

24 100 

.,775 

I 

940 

150 

7 

777.404 

7 <j 5,047 

2 

1,600 

3/>25 

7 V4 • ■ 

8,276 

— 

2 V> . • • 

3/’59 

3 . mo 

7 V5 . 

— 

500 

2 9 /,o • . • 

2»327 

— 

7 V2 . . • 

78,750 

126,207 

3 

2 52 / 

10,365 

7V4. • 

16,800 

450 

3 Vi • • . • 

5.040 

— 

S. 

677,924 

509,875 

- ■ ■ ■ 

1,560 

6 477 

'' 8 V4 • ' 

725 

— 

3 Vv 

602 

409 

8 ./3 . . . 

450 

— 

4 . . . 

60,033 

25,000 

8*/. . . . 

25,412 

15.093 

4 ‘A • • • 

1,800 

90 

8 3/4 . . 

1.500 

— 

4 Vi • • • 

— 

525 

9 . . 


4 i. 7 f >7 

4 V2 * 

274.249 

83 . 5^'2 

9 V. . . .| 

500 

2,140 

4 V4 

2,800 

12,578 

6 3/4 . 


150 

5 

4.732, 3^>2 

3 . 443.065 

1 10 . . 

200,349 

106,443 

5 >/4 . • • 

19^,633 

101,088 

11 . . 

220 

— 

JVs 

2,500 


12 , 

3,966 

4.077 

sVj . • • ■ 

3 , 5 »« 

— 

12 1/2 

T.237 

50 

5 49 /i ’0 ■ 

S50 

— - 

15 . . . 

350 

350 

5 

7,010,861 

6,767,462 

20 ... . 

400 

71 

5 9 */ 6 o • • 

500 

— 

25 . - • . 

393 

— 

53/5 

6,900 

2,875 

30 . . . . 

— 

44 

53/? 

288,469 

380,504 

33 V4 . . 

— 

60 

5 5/6 

. — 

5,000 

40 . . . 

— 

50 

6 

5,828,824 

1,281,749 

uiispccifiecl 

I 42^>.474 

1,298,025 

6 Vs 

— 

2,000 

• 

— 

— 



<■’ Vs 

— 

1,500 i 

lotahs . 

22 , 463',297 

21,056,874 

V 4 

37.254 

65.975 
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These figures should be compared with the following which show 
the rates paid on mortgages registered in 1895-6. It will be seen that 
a lowering of rates of interest has taken place. 


26,285 in small sums at less than 5 per cent. 

833,226 at from 5 per cent, to 5 ^ per cent 

732,764 5 ^4 per 

116,660 5 V4 

1,372,261 . . ^ » from 6 m » to 6 % per cent. 

371,896 » » 6 14 ^ V4 

599,542 . . . M » 7 » M » 7 14 )) » 

111,651 » 7 34 » >> 

382,348 )) 8 » » 

173,416 in small sums at rates above 8 per cent. 

853,801 at unspecified rates. 


5.573.79^^ 


§ 2. Occupation and ownership of eand 
A Occupation qf Land. 

The area of occupied land in New Zealand in 1917 (i) was, leaving 
out of account holdings of IcvSs than an acre in extent and those within the 
boundaries of boroughs, 42,709,337 acres, being 1,447,144 acres in excess 
of that occupied in 1916. The number of holdings was 77,229 in 1916 
and 79,439 in 1917. 

The following figures distribute holdings according to their severalj 
areas as shown by returns made at five different dates : 


(i) To reach the figures which refer to 1917, as given on thivS and the following pages, it 
has been neces'iary to use returns for 1916 for Waimea county, whence returns for 1917 had 
not been received when these statistics were prepared. 



Holdings classified according to area 
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Totals I 73,367 37»564.«88 75,152 ,38,204,349 | 73,876 40,238,126 77,229 [41,262,193 79,439 42*709,337 
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These holdings include crown lands leased as pasturage of which the 
total area in 1917 was 11,800,764 acres. . 

Holdings of an area between one and ten acres appear from the table 
to have grown fewer between 1908-9 and 19TI and between 1911 and 1916. 
It should however be remembered that the iigures in the table do not in- 
clude boroughs, and that many holdings of five or ten acres near populous 
centres have been cut up into building sites, nearly always less than an 
acre in extent, and have thus come to be excluded from the returns. 

Of the 79,439 holdings which existed in 1917, 38,265 or 48.17 per cent, 
were from one to 100 acres in area ; 50,865 or 64.03 per cent, from one to 
200 acres ; and 59,006 or 74.28 per cent, from one to 320 acres. Only 
20,433 or 25.72 per cent, had an area of more than 320 acres. In consider- 
ing this percentage of large holdings it should be recollected that the figures 
in the table include the pastoral tracts of land leased by the crown. It 
may be stated that the data indicate on the whole that settlement is mode- 
ratety close. 

The following table shows the number and area of occupied holdings 
in each land district in 1917. 


Land district 

Number of holdings 

Area in occupation 



Acres 

Auckland . . 

22,917 

6,949,731 

Hawke’s Bay . 

6,084 

4,563,083 

'1‘aranaki . . 

6,227 

1,701,397 

Wellington . 

10,836 

4,808,208 

Nelson. . . 

3,606 

1,227,311 

Mailborough 

1,974 

2,555.383 

Westland . . 


1,707,6^8 

Canterbury 

12,932 

8.I3‘>>677 

Otago 

7,954 

7,907,672 

Southland 

5,450 

• 3,161,177 

Totals . . . 

7'), 439 

42,709,337 


The occupied holdings on the North Island in 1917 numbered 46,064, 
those on the South Island only 33,375. In 1916 these figures were 
respectively 44,250 and 32,979. The average area of holdings varies 
from 14 acres in the closely settled Eden County to 9,013 acres in 
Fiord. For the whole dominion it is 538 acres ; and this average is 
exceeded in 45 out/)f the 125 counties and not reached in 80. The average 
area of holdings in the South Island, 740 acres, is nearly double that of 
holdings in the North Island, 391 acres. 
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The following table distributes the occupied land according to the 


various forms of its tenure : 

Total area of holdings ' Acres 42,709,337 

Freehold land occupied by owner )> 17,727,647 

lyand leased from individuals or public bodies . . - 3»452,303 

Land leased from natives j) 1,942,778 

Land held from crown by various tenures .... » 19,580,413 

Land held by unspecified tenures x 6,96 


A large percentage of the land held of the crown is held on crown pas- 
toral leases. The area held on such leases was 11,915,580 acres in 1891 ; 
11,001,333 acres in 1911 ; 10,642,507 acres in 1916 ; and 11,800,764 acres 
in 1917. The total area occupied in these respective years was 31,867,505 
acres ; 40,238,126 acres ; 41,262,193 ac res ; and 42,709,337 acres. 

13. OmiCYship of Land . 

The area of occupied and that ol owned land are not identical because 
a considerable of amount of land which is o\\ ned is unoccupied and unused. 
The total area of New Zealand is sixty-six million acres, and on 31 March 
1910 more than nineteen and a half million acies of ruial land were held 
as freehold by individual Eurc^peans. Othei land was held by urban 
landowners, the crown, native owmers, local bodies, churches, educa- 
tional bodies, fiiendly .societies and other public bodies. 

The following table gives details as to the freeholds in rural areas ,^011 
31 March tqto : 



Area ol holding.s 

1 Number 

1 of owuers 

Total area 

I 

Capital value 

Unimproved 

value 





Acres 

1 ^ 

£ 

1 10111 

5 ^^ 

> 320ci(.rcs 

36.234 

3,457,551 

39,426,890 

26,224,383 

V 

320 

(>40 ') 

5,394 

2,422,803 

i 18,177,896 

13,049,185 


640 » 

1,000 » 

2,063 


11,179,793 

8,087,573 


i,ouo » 

2,000 » 

1.748 

2.487,571 

I 4 , 9 <> 7,629 

11,034,208 


2,000 » 

5,000 ) 

1,006 

3 ,yf’ 8 ,i 95 

16,735,307 

12,612,376 

D 

5,000 » 

10,000 » 

306 

2,113,081 

9,214,768 

6,934,896 

)) 

10,000 » 

20,000 » 

I2I 

1 1,601,381 

6,0^4,008 

4.6f, 5,446 


20,000 » 

*30,000 » 

28 

083,368 

1,984,990 

• 1,508,004 


30.000 » 

40,000 « 

5 

175,001 

3 i 3 »oo 3 

232,999 

» 

40,000 » 

50,000 » 

6 

262,565 

431,721 

196,091 

D 

50,000 » 

100,060 » 

II 

727,156 

723,084 

565.858 


100,000 » 

I50,ck)0 » 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150,000 acres and more. . 


• 

— 

— 



T0iM.S . . . 

46,922 

*9,575,281 

119,097,455 

85,111,019 
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These data do not exist for freeholds under 10,000 acres in extent for 
any date earlier than 1906. As regards the larger freeholds we have 
however the following comparative data : 


0 

Area of holdings 

• 

Total area in 


1889 

1906 

1910 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

I'roiii 10,000 to 20,000 . . . 

I.91I.154 

1 817,562 

1,661,381 

« 20,000 « 30 000 . 

1,221,829 

1,002,816 

683,368 

» 30,000 » 40,000 . 

921,435 

474,822 

175,001 

» 40,000 » 50,000 . . . 

570,646 

353.100 

262,563 

)* 50,000 » 75,000 . . . 

723.459 

4 ‘^^. 5 o 7 

560.250 

” 75,^00 » 100,000 . 

522,590 

342.593 

1 6^:), 900 

« 100,000 » 150,000 . . . 

241,^23 

•— 

— 

150,000 iiml nioiv. . . 

1,389,664 

223. 24(2 

— 


Tese figurCvS indicate that the aggregate area of these large holdings 
was reduce by 2,797.658 acres between 1889 and 1906 and by further 
1^95,071 ares between 1906 and 1910, or by 3.992,729 acres between 1889 
and 1910. The avcrageVirea of these large freeholds decreased steadily 
from 1889 onwards, as follows: 


Year 


Average acreage 
of 

large freehold 


1889 

1892 

1902 

1906 


30,009 

29,924 

28,312 

23,061 


IQIO 


20 . '; 2 '? 
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The number of the owners of the freeholds of different sizes varied as 
follows between 1883 and 1910 ; 





Number 

of freeholders in 



Sise of holdings 

1883 

i 

1886 1889 1 

1892 

1 

1902 

1906 

1 

1 1910 

I rotii ^ 

1 > 320 

25 407 

28521 31324 

• ' 

32 2 II 

^^,800 

35 200 

3 f> 234 

320 

640 » 

2695 

2 982 3 189 

3 553 

4 735 : 

5 107 

5 394 

640 

1 ,000 

931 

I 043 I 035 

1 I 143 

1 580 

t I 862 

2,063 

i,uoo 

2,000 » 

810 

916 906 

Q 92 , 

1 369 

I 553 

1.748 

2,000 

5,000 

465 

509 5 7 | 

5661 

775 

864 

I 006 

5,000 

» 10,000 

203 

220 221 

208 

2O0 

278 

3 o<' 

1 0,000 

20,000 

MI 

151 134 

148 

123* 

* I 29 j 

I2I 

.20,000 

3o,o(jo « 1 

1 4 Q 

4 ^ 50 

' 45 

40 

40 

28 

3 ),000 

1 0,000 

23 

31 26 

30 

21 

M 

5 

40,000 

50,000 

11 

5 n 

9 

9 

8 

6 

50,000 

) 100,000 ' 

IQ 

25 18 

20 

18 

12 


100,000 

150 000 

2 

1 

2. 2 


2 

— 

i 

1 5 >,000 

'icres aud inou 

' 2 

2 7 

6 

1 3 

I 

— 


I I 

30 764 3) 450 37 4321 3i>,935 43 735 )5.o6Sl 41 922 


I Otills 



MISCELI.ANKOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GI 5 NERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUvSTRAUA. 

AGRICUI^TURAI, I^ABOUR IN VICTORIA IN iyiO-1917 — Victorian Yt^ar-Book, 1916-17, 
Melbuuriic. 

The iiiiportaDce of ogricultural labour in the State of Victoria appears 
at once when it is noted that out of the total population of 1,315,551 dis- 
covered in iQii, 155,729 are employed in the agriculturiil and pastoral 
ndustries. This numlKn' has since been slightly reduced and tends to 
return to the figure ot 1907, but it may be asked whether the war, which has 
withdrawn a certain numlx:r of workers from the fields, is not responsible 
for the change. The following table shows that while the number of male 
workers has lessened since the outbreak of war that of the wT)nuui has in- 
creased. We cannot therefore draw final conclusions until there has been 
a full return to normal conditions. 


Number of Persons employed on Arable, Dairy and StockJ arming 
from 1907 io^ 1916. 


Year 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1907 • 

93,981 

51.905 

145.886 

1908 . . ... 

94,990 

52,410 

147,400 

1909 

96,873 

52,782 

149.653 

1910 

99,948 

54.083 

154.03 1 

1911 

100,689 

55.040 

155,729 

1912 .... 

100,665 

52.868 

153*533 

1913 

101,353 

51.837 

153,190 

1914 • • • 

98,354 

49,242 

147.596 

1915 

98,617 

49.038 

147.655 

1916 

65.535 

50,964 

1 

146,499 
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These figures do not include persons absent from their farms and fol- 
lowing other occupations during the greater part of the year, nor temporary 
hands engaged for harvesting or other work, nor cooks and other domestic 
servants. They do however include wonitn partly engaged on outdoor 
work. It is estimated that the temporary labour employed on farms is 
equivalent to the continuous work tin oughout the yc ar of about 24,000 men. 

Two factors affect tin- supply of agricultural labour in contrary senses. 
In the first place, as the following figures show, the cultivated area increast s 
every year, and it might be expected that the need for labour would in- 
evitably become greater in consequence. 


Cultivated area 


Year tndiug 31 March 


Acres 


lyii 

Jqi2 

1 9x3 

X914 

1917 


5*7o^>.579' 

5.129.893 

5 . 9 ^> 9 . 3<'4 

7,o6q.()o8 

6.750.894 


But, on the other hand, labour-saving machinery is used to an extent 
which incieases with astonishing rapidity. The number of all machines 
except steam engines, machines woiked by hf)rses, winnowing machines 
and strippeis was much gi eater in 1917 than 1912. The ])erccntage of 
increase between these two yeais was 113 in the case of oil-engines, 25 in 
that of shearing machines, 33 in that of harvesteis, 44 in that of threshing 
machines, 24 in that of weeders and 23 in that of grain drills and that of 
cream separators. 

The increased use of machinery demands more skill on the part of work- 
men and therefore naturally does not tend to lower wages. Information 
received from occupiers of holdings has enabled the following table of 
agricultural wages to be compiled : 
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Occupation 

Minima and maxima of wages 

Prevailing rates of wages 

Ploughmen 

25 s. to 50 s, per week 

30 s. per week 

Pann labourers 

20 s* to 50 s. per week 

275. 6 if. per week 

Threshing machine hands. 

y rf. to I •. per hour 

10 if. per hiur 

Harvest hands 

7 s, to 10 5 . per day 

8 5 . per day 

Milkers 

20 s. to 30 s, per week 

255. per week 

Maize pickers 

5 d. to 7 d. per sack plus food 

9 d, per sack, plus food 

Hop pickers 

3 (f. to 5 d, per bushel 

4 d. per bushel 

Manied couples ..... 

30 s. to 60 5. per week 

40 s. per week 

1 

Woman servants i 

1 0 s. to 2 5 s. per week 

15 s. per week 

Cooks (men) | 

2 5 5 . to 50 5 . per week 

30 s. per week 

Stockmen | 

£ 52 to £ 100 per year 

£65 per week 

Generally useful men . . . 1 

20 s, to 40 .»?. per week 

255. per week 

Shearers, hand .... 

20 5 . to 25 f. per 100 sheep 

24 s. per 100 sheep 

Shearers, machine ... 

20 s. to 25s. per 100 sheep 

24 s. per 100 sheep 

Bush carpenters . , . 

30 s, to 60 5 , per week 

35s, pel week 

Market gardeners .... 

20 5. to 40 5. per week 

275. 6 per week 

Orchard hands 

20 5. to 50 5, per week 

. 27 s, 6 d. per week 

Vineyard hands 

20 5. to 50 s. i>cr week 

25 s. per week 


BRITISH INDIA. 


i.LANUSlirrLIiMENT IN THE STATE OF MYSORE — Venkatanarasak-a (M.) of the 
Mysore Forest Service in The Mysore Economic Journal, Vol. IV, No. 6, Jutic 1918. 

An mteresting essay in land settlement has been made in the last 
ten years in the forest zones of Mysore State and has achieved notable re- 
sults. The problem was to repopulate the deserted villages in the Ghat 
regions of the Sagar and Nagar Taluks with Mahratta Kunbies, a Nomadic 
tribe. All previous attempts to induce them to settle In these regions* 
and to give up the wasteful kmnri system of cultivating areas cleared by 
burning dense jungle and successively abandoned as crops were harvested* 
had failed. It was a system which had wrought much damage to the 
forest wealth of the region. To forbid it rigidly at once would have scared 
the Kunbies away ; and it was therefore decided that each Kumbi settler 
should be allowed one acre of land for kumri every third year on condi- 
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tioa he at the same time took up at least three acrts of paddy -land which 
he would hold rent-free for three years. In 1907-8 fifty chosen cultivators 
were settled on these terms, each of thtiii being given a pair of bulls and 
5 rupees' worth of seed. 

Encouraging results were obtained and fui ther concessions were the n - 
fore made. A money grant not to exceed Rs. 20 was sanctioned for the 
maintenance of each new indigent faniil3^ in its first 3 ear of settlement, 
together with a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 to cover the costs of such family’s 
journey to its place of settlement ; the area gi anted to a family for kumri 
cultivation was raised from one acre to two and the p.'riod for which the 
land granted was held freely from three to five years ; and the scheme was 
extended so that it should benefit other indigent persons willing to take 
up lands. 

At the end of June 1917, 246 families comprising 1,193 persons were 
settled in twenty'-six colonies in the Sagai and Nagar Ghats. An area 
of 867 acres of wet land had been brought under cultivation, the total 
kumri area being 678 acres. The total expenditure on the scheme down 
to this date was Rs. 25,374 ; and it had benefited 269 families of whom 
23 had been eliminated by the death of theii headmen and other cavises. 
Fifty-eight families were paying a regular rent of Rs. 491 for 204 acres 
of wel land, of which the free tenancy had expired. The settlers were 
beginning to grow sugar-cane and uthei indiustrial crops as well as paddy 
and rag%. 

The following facts indicate the iiici easing piosperit} and civilization 
of the settlers. Nine families have taken up 40 acies of wet land in addi- 
tion to the holdings originall3^ assigned to tin m. About one fouitli of tlie 
total number of settled families have been able to inciease their stock b3^ 
buying plough and milch cattle. Most of them have replaced tlieir crude 
earthenware pots by brass and copper cooking and household vessels. 
Their dress, appearance, maimers and ('onduct, and the appearance, com- 
fort and cleanliness of their houses have irnpioved. 

The government has sunk wells in the eoionits and intends to open 
two dispensaries. It has lounded five scliools which were attended last 
year b3" 129 pupils. To develop a spirit ol association among the settlers 
ai^ protect them from mone3denders a co-operative society lia\diig un- 
limited liability was founded in September 1915. At the end of June 1917 
it had 177 members who held 576 shares ol one rupee tach. It had then 
granted 28 of its membeis loans amounting txi Rs. (y23 and bearing interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent., while the mone3denders in tlie neaiest villages 
were chaiging from l8 to 24 per cent, on loans. 

This fortunate experiment in co-operative credit, applied to a people 
who a tew years ago were still living in the nomadic state and on the very 
edge of civilization, is particularly interesting. 
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* ♦ 

2. THE SUBDIVTSKW AND FRAGIVIENTATION OF IIOEDINfivS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. — Keatingk (G F.), Director of ARiiculture, Bombay Pre‘iklciicy, in 
Indian Journal of Economic^i, Vol. II, l*art. 2, No. 6, Allahal)tul, July 1018. 

The excessive subdivision of the land constitutts one of the grave 
problems of Indian agriculture. In many districts it has so reduced the 
areas of holdings, and has made their composition so fragmentary, that 
much prejudice has been wrought to effective cultivation. The fragmenta- 
tion is due first to the increase of the j)opulation, and secondly to the 
Hindu law of inheritance which gives every son of a cultivator a share of 
his holding. 

. The evils of the present position, which are particularly evident in the 
Bombay Presidency, may be summaiized as follows : a) the normal cul- 
tivation of lands is impeded and waste of time is caused ; b) permanent 
improvements are prevented ; c) the cultivator is not able to live on the 
produce of his holding ; d) the organization of labour and capital is jnevent- 
ed ; C) a cultivator is often prevented from obtaining two crops in a year ; 
/) the land is often starved ; g) enmity between neighbours and conse- 
quent lawsuits are encouraged ; h) generally spuiking, an abnormal eco- 
nomic situation is produced. 

In Bombay^ Presidency, and particularly in Koiikow, West Deccan 
and in the garden and rice lands of Gujarat, subdivision and fragmentation 
have brought about an intolerable state of affairs. Over vast (xtents 
of land the average area of holdings is only^ two or thret aert s, and fields 
of less than hall an acre are divided into twenty or more plots belonging 
to different owners and often measuring no more than a gnniha (^/^q acre). 
All investigation conducted at different jx>ints in the province has yielded 
interesting results. It was found that in the Kanara District an area of 
52 acres, which would be sufficient at the most for three or four large hold- 
ings or six OT eight of average size, was divided into ijq plots belonging 
to some filly owners. In the Ratnagari District, at vShcigaon, seventeen 
holdings measuring altogether 30 acres were composed of forty’'-nine frag- 
ments. In the rice land of Nehuli in the Kolaba District the average area 
of the holdings owned by agriculturists was 2 % acres, and that of the 
other holdings 3 acres. Of the* twenty-four holdings of the former kind 
one was large, three or four were of fair size, and the rest very small, nine 
measuring less than an acre. In Althan village in the Surat District (Gu- 
jarat) 694 acres were held by 99 landholders, the average area owned by 
a cultivator being 13 acres. In Abrama village, also in the vSurat District, 
the case was discovered of a holding of a single guntha divided into edght 
fragments. In some parts of Northern Gujarat the fragmentation of 
holdings has gone very far : in one village fourteen out of twentyone fields 
were only a guntha in area ; in another five out of twenty -five fields 
measured one guntha while the others were of less extent. 
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In West Deccan the fi«irly regular rainfall and other conditions favour- 
able to agiiculture cause considerable more pressure of p<>pnlation on the 
cultivable land than in East Deccan. The difference between the art a 
of agriculturists' and of non-agriculturists' holdings is particulaily inaikcd 
in West Deccan* In five villages in vSatara District the average areas 
of agriculturists' holdings weie found to be 5 96, 5.19, 6.09, 8 32 and 14.26 
acres ; those of the holdings htldb\" non-cultivators and let to cultivators 
22, 741, 541, 282 and 33 acres. In another and neighbouring village, where 
the average area of holdings was 5 acres, 22 gmithas of land were Icund 
to be divided among ten diffi rent owners, c ach of whom held on Mi average 
2 Vs gunthas. Thisdand was consequent^ uncultivated. 

In order to remedy :his disastrous state of affaiis, the Director of 
Agiiculture of Bombay Presidency has formulated a scheme for the consti- 
tution or economic holdings, otherwise of Indivisible homesteads duly 
registered by the authorities. This would allow the holder of a homestead 
to sell, mortgage or otherwise alienate it, but only as an undmded unit. 


CANADA. 

CrOVERNMI^^NT ATD TO SKTTlyERS IN SASKATCHEWAN — Thomson (W. W.) Di- 
rector, Co-operative Orjiuiiizatioii'., in Faim and Dm) y and Rural Honit, Peterboro, On- 
tario, 15 Augu’^t 1918 

Of late years the government of vS.iskatchewan has helped settlement 
in this province in several ways which will examine successively: 

a) Agricultural Credit —Thv Farm Jvoan Act passed bv the S.is- 
kitchewan legislature in 1917 t st ^blishcd the Saskatchewan Faim Loan 
Board aute.rized to lend money to farmers on first mortgages .for jiurposcs 
of producti )n or of impiovcmemts. Funds are provided by the Provincial 
Treasurer, being raised by the sale of Saskatclu wan Farm Loan Bonds 
which are backed by the security of the borrowers' prop^^ity and gua- 
ranteed by the provinexL This money is lent to the Boara at cost 
price, and then lent to the farmers at a rate of interest which covers only 
actual working expenses. No profit whatever is made by the Board The 
Act has now been in force for several months and considerable sums have 
already been lent under the scheme. 

No loan may exceed 50 per cent, of the ealue of its security. All 
loans are made for thirty yeais and arc repayable in thirty equal annual 
instalments.. The rate of interest is not definitely fixed and will fluc- 
tuate from time to time with the variations of the moiuy market, but 
it is expected that an average saving of at least 2 per cent, will be 
effected. 

The Live Stock Purchase and Sile*Act, passed in 1913, provides 
for* the sale of purely bred male and hivh-giade female cattle, sheep 
and swine to bona fide farmers for cash and credit. This Act is adminis- 
tered by the ProvinAal I^xve Stock Branch. Under it funds are pro- 
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vided with which the Liw Stock Commission is authorized to purchase 
live stock to be resold to farmers at its actual cost. 

According to an ofiSicial publication, grade females are supplied on 
payment of a quarter cash or half cash, while pure-bred females, when 
supplied, must be fully paid for in cash, the Department being of the 
opinion that men embarking in the breeding of pure-bred stock should 
])e in a position to finance the purchase of pedigreed females. Up to $400 
worth of grade female stock will be supplied on a deposit of $ 100 and 
up to $r,ooo worth on a deposit of $500... lyien notes are tiiken to 
secuie the.balance due on the stock, and these are made payable, half 
at the end of the current year and the rest at the end of the succeed- 
ing tweh^e months. Sheep are supplied in the fall only, and notes for 
sheep become due July ist and December 31st of the year after pur- 
chase... Interest is charged at 6 per cent, per annum... Pure-bred sires, 
bulls, boars and rams are supplied on a half cash basis, but bulls can 
also be purchased under the quarter cash option, notes foi the balance 
being given 

The following table shows how animals were sold on these terms 
in the last five years : 



19*3 

19x4 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Purely bred bulls .... 

19 

41 

84 


lOI 

» » cows .... 

18 

14 

12 

6 

15 

Grade cows and heifers 

345 

483 

368 

342 

1,267 

Purely bred rams .... 

— 

13 

35 - 

10 

33 

Grade ewes 

i,ogo 

482 

2,120 

852 

3,415 


1,382 

U033 

2,619 

1,360 

4,831 


Municipal Insurance against Hail, — We have already dealt several 
times with this subject (i) and need now only recal that 137 municipa- 
lities have eidopted this system of insuring agaiiist hail. 

Assistance to Selling Agricultural Produce, — In 1905 organized mar- 
keting was piactically unknown in West Canada, but to-day, thanks largely 
to the su]>pcrt of the provincial government, co-operative marketing 
organizations handle the bulk of the dairy produce and a large and in- 
creasing share of the grain, live stock, wool and dressed poultry of the 
province. 

Under the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevatoi Company Act the 
government of Saskatchewan lends this great company (2) 85 per cent, 
of the cuiiital it needs to erect its elevators. 

The farmers in the territory tributary to a proposed elevator must 
subscribe for an amount of the company's capital stock sufficient to defray 

• 

(1) See oiir issues foi May igi7, pp. 37*48; August 1917, p. 25; November 19^7, 
p 27; May 1918, pp. 393 * 4 . 

(2) See our issues for March 1917, p. 19; January 1918, p. 12. 
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the cost of the aiecessary material and labour, paying 15 per cent, in 
cash. The government then lends the company the remaining 85 per cent,, 
the loan with interest being repayable in twenty equal annual instal- 
ments. 

A special enquiry was made by the Co-operative Organizations 
Branch (i) into the systems followed in marketing live stock, and in 
the autumn of 1913 a bulletin was issued showing how co-operative con- 
signments of stock were made’in other vStates of the American Union, 
and suggesting that such co-operation should be practised in Saskatchewan. 
As a result nine farmers' associations adopted co-operative methods in 1914 
and thirty carloads of stock were marketed co-operatively. In 1915 eleven 
associations thus marketed 140 carloads, and in 1917 thirty-five asso- 
ciations sold *556 carloads co-operatively for $1,050,000. Last year a 
special effort was made to encourage this enterprise, and a representative 
of the Co-operative Branch is now sent gratis to help local associations 
to handle their first consignments. He helps the local manager to receive, 
mark, grade and consign the stock, and accompanies him to the terminal 
market to help him to dispose of it. 

During the past five years the Co-operative Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture has acted as a fiee wool-marketing agency for the sheep- 
farmers of the province. The progress of sales since 1914 as a result of 
this government activit>, with which we have ^ilready dealt (2), jippears 
from the fdllowing figures: 


Number Weight Average 

Year of oonslgnmenta in pounds price realised 

1914 179 69,404 17 V4 cents 

1915 31S 150,828 25 » 

191*6 487* 179,880 32 Vt » 

1917 623 223,445 65 » 


In 1918 some 400,000 pounds of wool were sold by the Department 
through 'the recently organized Canadian* Co-operative Wool Growers, 
Limited. 

Stations for the co-operative maiketing and killing of poultry have 
also been active for the last three years. The following figures show 
the quantity of birds handled : 


Year Wdght of poultry 

1915 27,039 lbs. 

1916 59.442 » 

1917 79.739 « 


(1) See OUT issue for January 1918, p. 12. 

(2) Sec our issue for Februaiy 1917, pp. 17-20. 


5 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND UPLAND. . 

I. OUTGOIN(t and INCOMINCi TENANTS IN SCOTLAND. 

It is clear that in some cases difficulties might be encountered by 
District Agricultural Committees because outgoing and incoming tenants 
tailed to come to an agreement as to the division of crops. The Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland therefore issued la^t spring an important memo- 
randum which provides a basis for the necessary settlement. This me- 
morandum is as follows : 

1) It is undesirable that any farm or any class of farms should be 
freed from providing a just share in the general increase of cropping desired 
for season of 1918. 

2) A certain proportion of farms in ever}^ county comes out of lease 
each Whitsunday, and of these a number will change hands at Wliitsunday 
1918. 

3) There is also a (;onsiderable number of yearly tenancies which 
may be terminated at Wihtsunday 1918. 

'*4) According to almost universal custom, an outgoing tenant re- 
tains })ossession of a certain pro]>ortion of the arable part of the farm until 
the ‘ separation of the crop ' of the year of his outgoing ; that is, the 
' waygoing crop’ belongs to the waygoing tenant, who is generally bound 
to sell the crop at valuation as the proprietor or incoming tenant^ is bound 
to buy. 

“ 5) For their own protection proprietors generally make it a condi- 
tion in the leases they grant that not more than a c ertain area or pro]>or- 
tion of the arable land may be in white crop in the year of the tenant's out- 
going, or that the farm shall be cultivated on a five, fix or seven years' 
rotation, as the case may be, wliicb would mean that a certain specified 
proportion of the arable land, varying from one third to one half— no more 
and no less — should be in white cro]) in any year. 

“ 6) Farmers have now freedom of croj)ping under the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. This, however, doe^ not relieve a farmer from the duty 
to leave his farm in the rotation fixed by the lease, and should he fail to do 
so the proprietor is entitled in bis counterclaim to ask compensation for any 
loss or damage which have thereby been caused. 

7) The condition that a certain proportion of a farm may be in 
white crop at the termination of the lease is generally considered to govern 
the x^ropri;.tf)r's liability to take over the crop at valuation ; that is, the 
jiroprictor would be entitled to refuse to take over any crop grown in excess 
of the sli])nlated area. 

** 8) The present urgent demand for increased cultivation makes it 
necessary that every possible or available acre should be in white crop, but 
it is not equitabk^ that the whole value of the cro^) grown on any area in 
excess of the area permitted by the lease should belong to the outgoing te- 
nant. If it did he would be securing a grain crop from a certain part or 
proportion of his farm to which he was not entitled. 
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“ 9) In many districts in the north of Scotland the first, second and 
third year's grass is considered as a crop which the outgoing tenant sells to 
the incoming tenant. In such cases the outgoer pays the rent of the farm 
for the season succeeding his nominal outgoing. In the south of Scotland, 
on the other hand, the grass land, generally speaking, passes to the incoming 
tenant on the term of entry, subject to payment of the cost of the seeds 
sown in the previous year. 

" 10) In suggesting what might be a fair division of the crop brtween 
the outgoing and incoming tenant the conditions prevailing in the north 
and south must be kept in view. It is therefore suggested ; 

** I. For the north : 

a) that the outgoing tenant, who pays the rent of the land, should 
plough, harrow and ro.l the land and provide the seed, and at harvest be 
paid 65 per cent, of the value of the grain ; 

h) that the incoming tenant should harvest the crop and be 
credited with 35 per cent, of the value of the grain and receive the straw. 

'*11. For the south : 

(The respective duties of the outgoing and incoming tenants are sta- 
ted as above, but only 55 per cent of the value of the grain is awarded to 
the oi^tgoing tenant, the remainder going with the straw to the incomer 
who loses the summer's grazing). 

"The value of^the crop shall be ascertained in the mannei provided 
by the lease of the farm. ” 

In the event of the outgoing tenant being unwilling to accept the terms 
suggested, the District Agricultural Executive Committee will recommend 
the Board to exeicise the powers of compulsion conferred on it by the Corn 
Production Act of 1917 (i). 


♦ * 

2. COUNTY marketing SCHEMES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries has issued th^ following notice with regard to the County Marketing 
Schemes which are being set up on the initiative of the department, 

** The aim is primarily the organized marketing of surplus fruit and 
vegetables grown by small cultivators. Last year a certain amount of 
assistance was given to such cultivators by the department acting in asso- 
ciation with the Agricultural Organization Society (2) ; but only in four coun- 
ties were there schemes in operation on a comprehensive scale. These 
counties t<rere Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Carnarvon, and Shropshire. 

" During the past few months schemes have been t^en up in a num- 
ber of other counties, notably East Sussex, West Kent, Notts, Surrey 


(1) See our issue for December 1917, page 75 « 

(2) See our issue for May 1917, PP* 15-24. 

5 * 
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Pembroke, and Essex, and at the present time there are seventeen counties 
where, through Marketing Executive Committees formed by the Horti- 
cultural Sub-Committees, organizations have been created for the system- 
atic collection and distribution of surplus produce. In most cases the 
scheme also provides for the preservation by canning, bottling, drying, etc., 
of perishable fruii: and vegetables to be placed on the market at seasons of 
the year when fresh supplies are scarce. 

‘'*ln addition to these 17 counties, 14 othei counties are prepared to 
register societies, 7 have made arrangements for maiketing, but not as 
yet by legistered societies, 4 have arranged for Iccal markets, 4 others are 
considering preliminar3’^ organization or deciding to join other counties 
on a federated scheme. There are 46 counties in England and Wales 
where syj'tematized maiketing is in full swing. 

111 the departmental suggestions for organization, liberal allowance 
is made for the varying conditions existing in the different counties, all 
of whieh have to be taken into consideration in establishing suitable local 
depots. This elasticitv of arrangement is appreciated and has been found 
to woik excellently. For instance, in Bucks, Kent, Middlesex and parts 
of Sussex, the county enganization consists chiefly of the establishment 
of .stalls in the country markets and the biinging to these stalls of .surpluses 
from the surrounding distii-ts. This admittedly primitive method of 
handling a somewhat com])lex problem has proved extremely successful 
in a nunibcr of divStricls, notablv East Griiistead, Cliobham (Surrey), and 
Llanfairfechaii. 

In North Wales a federation of 6 counties has been arranged, which 
includes Anglese3^ Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Mont- 
gomeryshire, with a Cejjtral Marketing Depot at Llandudno and sub- 
depots ill each of the counties federated. 

“It is hoped that a ver^^ important pait in the establishment of vil- 
lage depots will be played by women’s institutes and similar bodies, which 
aie exptxted to co-operate in the assembling and despatching of local sur- 
plus to the markets. Apait from the patriotic point of view, these schemes 
have a distinctly advantageous business side, as glowers, large and small, 
market salesmen, small holders, farmers, allotment holders and gardeners' 
societies have been called into conference with railway representatives 
upon the subject. Every county scheme has been .started on co-oporati\e 
lines wherever possible. The value of the shares having been made so 
low% in Older to come within reach of the smallest hcddei, accounts fcr the 
readiness with which capita^ has been raised in many counties, and offers 
splendid evidence of local feeling on the matter. “ 

ITALY. 

j.THE NEW SYSTEM OF \. 0 ,RlCULTURAL LE^vSES. — Gazzitta UfficiaJc del Regno 
d' Italia, Roiiit, No is*), u July 1918 

By the heutenaucy decree No. 880, dated 30 June 1918, the system 
of agricultural leases has been notably modified with^a view to sastisfjdng 
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the desires of tenants of rural holdings. This decree is the outcome of long 
study afid ample discussion and may be divided into parts, concerned, res- 
pectively, with points of right and cf procedure. 

The two brst articles ore inspired by the principle which informs Ar- 
ticle I of the lieutenancy decree of 27 May 1915, JSIo. 739, according to which 
for all purposes of Article 12260! the civil code (t) the war is held to create 
a force mnjeure not onl} when it renders the payment of debts impossible 
but also when it renders them excessively burdensome In obedience 
to this principle Artide i authorizes a tenant to ask his landlord to contii- 
biite equally with himself to meeting expenses arising out of special loans 
which burden his holding,, if the duty of meeting them by himself have 
become, owing to th(‘ war, too onerous. Thus a more equal distribution 
bc t’wceii the paitic^s to a lease of the greater burdens imposed bv the war 
has becom(‘ possible. ^ 

In obedience to the same principle, and also with the object of satis- 
fying the needs of agiicultuial economy, Article 2 authorizes the modifi- 
cation of a lease the tf‘rni.s of whi«.h impose a replenishing of stock which 
would be too buulensome. 

That question connected with the levidon cf agricultural leases which 
has been especially the subjivt of discussion is moie directly dealt within 
Article 3. The government has not thought it well to authorize a general 
revision of contracts which would allow landowners to participate in tbein- 
creased value of agricultural products, but has allowed the coiicession of 
special rights in those cases only in which a farm has yielded an extra profit 
so considerable as to be more than double the rent paid in 1912 and in 1913, 
and in which the existence of such profit is ascertained when the war tax 
is levied. In these cases the government has xiot authorized an indefinite 
increase of rent but only its increase by no more than 20 per cent of its 
former amount. 

These provisions naturally do not apply to leases of small holdings 
from which the tax on extra war piofits is not due. In their case the mora- 
torium established by the decree of 6 May 1917, No. 871, and all the other 
rules imposed by that decree still hold good. However in the case of these 
holdi.ngvS, where the respective positions of the parties to a lease is notably 
altered in favour of the tenant, the government has thought it jus' , in view 
of the compulsory moratorium which prevents the landlord from exercising 
bis rights, to allows that a rent increased by no more than 15 per cent, be 
required. 

Collective farms have been explicitly excluded from the effects of these 
measures in deference to the peculiar soAal aims they have in view. 

The second part of the decree concerns the institution and working 
of arbitrating committees of mandamenii who are expected to solve on equi- 
table principles all deputes which arise out of the application of the pro- 
visions we have described. 


(1) By this article the debtor need not pay compensation if force ma-jeutL or chance pre 
^ vent him from fullilUiiR his obligations or if he do what is forbidden him. 
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♦ 

♦ ♦ 

2. CESSION OF AGRICUI^TURAI, MACHINES TO AGRICUI^TURISTS AND GROUPS 
OF AGRICUI^TURISTS. — Uffictale de. Regno d^Iiaha No. i« 7 , Borne, 

8 August 1918. 


Ill order to promote more intensive cultivation tbe Ministry of Agri* 
culture has been authorized by the decree No. 1057, dated 14 July I918, 
to provide to agriculturists and their groupings tbe tractors and the other 
agricultural machines, with the material necessary to work them, whVh 
the Ministry of Agriculture has imported or will import from abroad 
and which it itself causes to be made by home^nterprise. The ministry 
will fix the cost and method of obtaining these machines. It is forbidden 
that they be ceded gratis, even temporarily. 

Machines and material received from the Ministry of Agriculture can- 
not be transferred to a third party without the ministry's authorizalion. 
If this rule be transgressed the ministry will immediately, without formality, 
withdraw the maL.hines or material in question. 


JAPAN. 


THE COST OF GIVING AMONG JAPANESE TEN.VNT FARMJCRS — Kokichi Mori- 
MOTO, Associate Professor of Eepnomics in Tohoku Imperial University, 'I hi Standard 
ofLivingtn Japan — John Hopkins University Stmiiesin Historical and Political vSci cnee, 
The Jolm Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1918 


In 1913 an enquiry was made into the cost of living among 207 families 
of the tenants of the farms of the College of Agriculture in Hokkaido, 
the northern island of Japan. These farms were chosen as representative 
of the general economic conditions of the country. Each of the families 
was self-supporting and included from two to four children less than fifteen 
years old. Farming in these regions is more extensive than on the main 
island of Japan. But the climate is more severe and the farming season 
much shorter, and therefore the economic situation of the small farmers 
is not much different. 

Maize, wheat, beans, oats and potatoes are the principal crops. There 
are no dairies. The average area cultivated by a tenant's family is 12.6 
acres. Because the farms are owned by the government for scientific 
purposes a rent far below the usual rate is charged, and therefore the value 
of the right of tenancy is almost equal to the real value of the land. The 
average total capital of the families investigated is 1330 yen, distributed 
as follows : 
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8 ^ p. 

• — — • 

Average capital 

Value in 

Remarks 



8 



yens 



Real estate (right of tenancy) 

750 82 

57 

Area of land, 12.6 acres 

Buildmgs .... 

195 95 

15 

2 4 buildings covering 115 9 sq. feet 

Clothing 

162.82 

12 


Horses . 

108 48 

% 

Number of horses, i 23 

1 

Furniture 

5847 

4 

* 

Farm implements . , . 

51 23 

3 


Chickens ... . . 

1 15 i 

1 

1 

Number of chicken‘d, 2 58 

Hogs 

0 

00 

Number ot hogs, 5,12 

Total 

1,329.79 

100 



The aveiage income of each family ib 5^9 which sum 76 per 

cent, comes from crops and ii per cent fiom labour done for others The 
labour each family expends on its own faim is not counted in this income. 




Sources of I it conn 


Source of income 

j Value in 

£ 

S 

0/ 

Remarks 

— — 

~ 

yens 


1 

Crops . 


i 

. 451 66l 76 

Crops sold, 28930 yen 

Labour 


. 61.33 

' II 

Work on other farms 

M«iuun s 

produced on farm 

« 

. . . 24.5^ 

4 

! 

Human waste, 556 gallons (40 gals, at 50 
sen) , hoi se manure, 28 9 4 3 lbs at 50 sen 

Horses . 

. . . 

. 20 09 

j 


Chickens 

. 

o.96j 

^ 4 

0,24 horses sold 

Hogs. 




0,13 bogs sold 

Sundries 

. . . 

. 29 64 

j 

5 



lotaj 

- .158903 

1 

100 

_ ^ 


The expenditure of each family is 519 66 yen, that is 216 32 yen on 
farming (i) and 303.34 or 5^ P^^ cent, of the whole sum on living. Of 
the sum spent on living nearly 60 per cent, is spent on food, of which 55 
per cent, is produced on the farm and 45 cent, bought. The next lar- 
gest item is clothing which accounts for 9.3 per cent, of the expenditure. 
The cost of housing is only 2.6 per cent, although it includes the expense 


(i) These costs are distributed as follows : rent of land 29 05 yen , sinking fund 54 16 yen ; 
implements and funiitiire 10 30 yen. 
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of a sinking fund. Each family owns its home but the housing conditions 
are very poor. The third great item, recreation, forms 6.6 per cent of the 
expenditure and consists mainly of smoking and pilgrimages. Lighting 
and heating come fourth, forming 5.9 per cent. The lighting is very inex- 
pensive ; but heating in these cold districts is important . Fuel is at present! 
the wood gathered on the farm lands, but other supplies will soon be neces- 
sary and the problem of fuel will become serious. The expenditure on 
medical aid, 5 per cent., is comparatively high, mainlj’” because the standard 
of living is too low. The followin^able shews the average expenditure 
of a family. 


Cost of lAviiiii. 



Items 

Amount In 

1 Percent. 

Items 

Amount in 

Percent. 



1 yen 



yen 


Food (i) 


' 181.077, 

59.7 

Recreation 

20.020 

6.6 

Clothing 



28 302 

93 

1 Charity and religion 1 

692.1 

2*3 

Houbiug 



7*902 j 

2 6 

i Health , 

14.748 

4.8 

Lighting 

and heating 

1 18.060 

5 9 

Education ^ 

4-258; 

U4 

Taxes and fee-) . , . . . 

' II 862 

3 9 

Saving 

1.186 

0.4 

Society 


1 6.304 

1 2*1 

Other items .... 

=.636' 

1 

0.9 


% 

1 

i 

1 i 

Total . . ! 

303 339! 

100 — 


(i)Tlie value ot the foo^l produced on the Jarni is ii7.7f>ytu 


The daily diet of the farmers is very monotonous ; they cat almost 
the same dishes throughout the year. Their principal food is rice and bar- 
ley and their chief subordinate food vegetables. Each adult consumes 
on an average 3.45 go {0.164 gallons) of barley mixed with 1.95 go (0.094 
gallons) of rice a day. 

The expenditure on rice and barley constitutes 61.9 per cent, of the 
total expenditure on food, 34.7 per cent, being spent on rice and 27.2 per 
cent, on barley. Only 8 per cent, is spent on animal food, that is feh, 
of which very little is eaten ; and the same percentage is all that is spent 
on the vegetables, consumed in large quantities, which are very cheap. 
The following articles of consumption come next in order of the percentage 
spent on them : mho, 5.8 per cent. ; pickles, 4.8 per cent.; liquor [sakS) 
0.6 per cent. ; shoyu, 0.2 per cent. ; sugar, 0.2 per cent. The total average 
cost of food ]jer man per day is 12. i sen. The same quantity of food would 
cost 14.3 sen in Tokyo. 

These results are in agreement with those obtained by investigations 
in other districts. The statistics obtained in Shizuoka Prefecture shew 
that an average small farmer's family of 6.3 members there has an income 
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bf 8i6.75,yen, and that its total cost of living is 334.9 4^ per cent, 

of the receipts, the expenditure on food being 194.45 yen or 56 per cent, of 
the cost of living. The average cost of a family's food in six farming 
regions in the Aichi Prefecture is 213.68 yen or ,63 per cent, of the cost of 
living. The Agricultural Association of Japan estimates that an average 
Japanese farmer's family spends 157 yen 01 40 per cent, of the cost of living 
on food. Generally speaking, the whole cost of living of a small farmer s 
family is about 300 yen of which from /jo to 60 per cent, is sjxmt on food. 


SPAIN 


Tin^ rTILT/ATION or DESKRTHD CirTLl>ET:N for ACxRICFLTURU •— AW orden 
cuLuldi dll Mihis^iNo di hi (t dui mmon di ->i dc pmio dt lOiH, Gacetn de Madrid^ 22 June 

l 

In view of the dimensions of the ruial oodiis from vSpain, caused by 
the present attiaetivcness of maiuifactuniig industry to laboui and by the 
uncertainty uhich the high cost of living Inis bioiighl into the lives of the 
poor, the Miiiistei of the Inteiior has sent to governois of jirovinc ‘s a cir* 
culai royal ordei which at onct authoiizes and invites the families of agri- 
culturists filling certain conditions to take deserted children into their 
lionus and t(‘acli them piactical agnculluri. 

This nusasure aims at giving leht-fto necessitous children, at remedying 
to &onu‘ extent the shortage of rural labour, and at settling in the country 
new ekmieiits of population, and inci easing the ruial population both 
imiiieeliatelj <ind piospectively. 

Tile families of agriculturists to whom nunors are thus entrusted must, 
in accordance with the order, fulfil the following conditions : 

a) The head of each family must pieside over a legally constituted 
household ; 

h) The families must not suller from any infectious disease ; 

c) They must have a reputation for good conduet ; 

J) They must have other resouices than such as are granted them for 
the maintenance of the minor entrusted to them ; 

e) They must not already include more than four children ; 

f) No head of one of these families must be a widower when a 
deserted child is entrusted to him. 

The provinces may draw on their revenues in order to make to agricul- 
turists in humble circumstances who receive these children payments of 
no more than 20 pesetas a month, to cease when the children reach sixteen 
years of age and the value of their work may be taken to equal the cost of 
their maintenance. Prizes and certificates of merit will be given to the 
families who have accepted no payment for taking the children and who 
have given them most care and shewn most interest in their agricutural 
training. ^ 
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As regards the work of minors, theorder provides that the clauses of 
laws in force, and the existing prohibitions in the matter of work which 
may injure children s health, be observed. A strict supervision will fur- 
ther have to be exercised .in order to prevent the children from being ex- 
ploited, ill treated or badly brought iip. For this purpose two members of 
the local council for the protection of childhood will frequently visit the 
minors placed in families, and inform themselves as to their conduct, their 
progress in work, and the teaching they receive in the households which 
shelter them. These visitors will report to the council on the inspections they 
make. 

The order establishes, finally, that tl^e provincial governors will 
advise the Ministry of the Interior within a month as to the number of 
families in each neighbourhood ready to receive children. In this way 
it will be possible to pass deserted children from provinces where their 
number is excessive to others in which there is a lack of them. 


UNITED STATES 

PRIVATE COLONIZATION IN WISCONSIN. — Ely (Richard T.) of the University of 
Wisconsin, in The American Economic Review, VoJ. VIII, No. 3, September 1918. 

To be successful private colonization must accomplish three purposes : 
it must afford a reasonable profit to the persons selling the land and fi- 
nancing the enterprise ; it must give the settler and his family an oppor- 
tunity to work on the landi and gain a livelihood while working, to make 
a farm, and to acquire complete ownership thereof within a reasonable 
interval of time ; and it must enable each colony to advance the interests 
of society. 

Three colonies in Northern Wisconsin, situated respectively at Con- 
rath, in Rusk County and in Sawyer County, seem to satisfy these demands. 

Great care was taken in selecting lands for them, and the attempt is 
made to secure only settlers capable of availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered them. An effort is made, moreover, to group settlers by 
nationalities, while providing them with a common centre where they meet 
and undergo the fusing process of Americanization. 

Three plans are followed in making concessions of land : 

1) The land is sold unimproved, but the colonizing company offers 
its services for the purchase of lumber, building supplies and live stock, 
which it furnishes to the settler at cost price, giving credit for them up 
to the amount of the first payment, and adding this to the price of the land. 
In other words, if a settler have to make a first payment of f 500, the 
company will invest an equal sum in the equipment of the farm. 

2) Forty acres of land are granted, together with a one-storied 
house measuring 14 X 20 feet, a cow, a small pig, four chickens, mixed 
clover and timbthy seed weighing one bushel, and assorted flower and 
vegitable seeds. The total cost varies from $ 1,100 to $ 1,350, and the 
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settler must make a cash payment of $ 250. He can obtain fuither lots 
of 40 acres each, paying for each of them from $ 750 to $ 1,000. 

3) Forty acres of land are granted with a house of one and a half 
stories covering 14 X 20 feet, a barn measuring 12 X 14 feet, seed as by 
Plan 2), a garden cultivator, a cross-cut saw, an axe, a brush scythe and 
a mattock. The total cost varies from $ 1,250 to $ 1,500 and the settler 
must make a cash payment of $ 400. He can obtain further land as by 
Plan 2). 

The company also sets up model farms in the colonies, and these not 
only provide demonstrations of farming methods but also give work to 
the settlers in their early days, enabling them to supplement the 3rield of 
a farm with earnings. 

The company further sees that the settlers enjoy £ill the advantages 
to which they are entitled — good roads, schools, conveyanets to take 
chiJ dren to school , the telephone and the telegraph , and the service of county 
agricultural agtnts. 

The plans for the latest settlement in vSawy^er County include the 
building of a new city, regard being paid to aesthetic considerations as 
well as those of convenience. 

The settlers in these eolonies are encouraged to borrow money of 
the company in order to extend their actmties, for instance for the purchase 
C)f cows. vSometimes the* company furnishes a new setth r with hoise power 
before he is in a position to buy and keep horses himvself. Finall}^ the 
company has organized cheese factories in the colonies. 

The develoinnent of each farm is carefully followed by the company 
On forms known as Settlers’ Progress Record Cards the building accom- 
plish(‘d, the area brought under cultivation and the area fenced, the 
miinber ^)f cows, calves, horses, colts and pigs kept, the number of days’ 
work done, the sum owed for stock and the sum owed to the bank, and the 
amount of the priiK ipal and interest of the purchase-price paid, are noted 
year by year in the case of every farm. 

The following are dota as to the average position of settlers in the 
best colonies in Wisconsin. The average was taken from figures supplied 


by seventy fjoiiilies. 

Age of settler when land was bought 4 ^ 

Number of children in his family 3 

Number of acres in his farm . 60.5 

Price paid per $ 23.80 

Percentage of price paid in cash 22.2 

Net worth at time of purchase $ 705.^2 

Annual increase in net worth 556-^0 

Annual increase in value of land 88.05 

Amount of mortgage (for 49 cases) $ 1,402.42 

Average number of horses 

Percentage of acreage cleared. 

Percentage of acreage cultivated without removing stumps 18.4 
Percentage of acreage improved 30 
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When a farm is settled to the point which gives it value as a security 
the company grants a title to the settler, who in return mortgages the 
farm. This mortgage may be for twenty years at 6 per cent., the in* 
terest and principal being payable by amortization. The Federal Land 
Bank of this district, which is situated at St. Paul, is rendering great ser- 
vice in furnishing the funds needed for land settlement. The clearing 
of land increases its value so rapidly that sometimes within three or four 
years the 50 per cent, of its value which a settler can borrow on his land 
and the 20 per cent, which he can borrow on his buildings from the Federal 
Land Bank are equal to, or even greater than, the amount of the original 
mortgage on the land. The burden of carrying the loan is thus transferred 
to the bank, and the settler has thirty-five years in which to pay for his 
land, interest being at the rate of 5 34 cent, with an additional i per 
cent, for amortization. If the amount borrowed from the bank exceed 
the debt on the land, the settler has a surplus which he can use to buy stock 
or to improve the land. 

It is probable that a colony of the description of these in Northern 
Wisconsin should extend over at leat 20,000 acres, while it would have 
still greater chances of success if its area were 50,000 acres. 

The newly organized American Association for Agricultural Legisla- 
tion has recognized the ne 2d for studying land settlement and has appointed 
a committee having such dut>. Investigations in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Washington, Ohio and Wisconsin have already been undertaken and 
there is every likelihood that they will be carried out in all the States of 
the Union, 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerente responsabUe 
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JAPAN. 

THK POvSITION OF CO-OPFRATIOX IN 1916. 

OFFICIAL soiirck: 

Thirty- THIRD statistica^l RDPOut of the di:p\rtmi:nt of agriculture and commerce of 

Japan Tokio, 

We have already report ed the pobition of co-operation in Japan three 
times in this re view. In September 1910 we ])ublishecl a detailed vstatistical 
report founded c)n the report w’hich the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce had published in thepievious November. In January 1913 
we vshow'od the progress made from 1909 to 1911, and in November 1917 we 
described the condition of co-operation on 31 December 1915* This paper 
will explain the development since that date of the various institutions. 

Let us recall that Japanese law divides co-operative societies into four 
classes : 

a) co-o peraiive credit societies which aim at ])rocuring for their members 
the capital they need for their industry and at providing them, at the same 
time, with a means of effecting savings and practising thiift ; 

b) co-operative sdhng societies which aim at selling the produce of 
the industry of their members, either undertaking tin' final process to which 
such produce is subjected or not ; 

c) co-operative huyim societies which aim at bn\ing and at reselling 
to members the requisites of their industry and trade and also articles of 
primary necessity ; 

d) co-operative societies of prodi^ction which aim at applying the final 
process to the produce of their membtrs or at facilitating the employment 
of requisites by their members. 
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We shoiild note that, in spite of this classification, the law allows one 
co-operative society to exercise several of these functions at the same time. 
The societies may have limited or unlimited or guaranteed li ability .J 

||§ I. The number of co-operative societies from igoyiTo’igifi. 


Ik'aring these facts in mind, we will rapidly review the increase in the 
number of co-operative societies from 1907 to 1916. The following table 
shows the number of societies of each kind on 31 December of each year : 


• 











Categories 

of co-operative societies 

1907 

X908 

X909 

19x0 

X9IZ 

19x2 

1913 

* 9*4 

* 9*5 

19x6 

Co-operative credit societies . . . 

i »543 

1,734 

1,966 

2,226 

2.534 

2,673 

2.767 

2,930 

3 , 0*5 

3,070 

Co-operative adling societies . . 

166 

175 

200 

217 

225 

220 

333 

224 

234 

23 X 

Co-operative buying societies . . 

597 

714 

756 

772 

787 

673 

64X 

599 

535 

448 

Co-operative societies of prodoction 

53 

67 

63 

78 

114 

II7 

138 

*43 

*33 

*34 

Co-operative societies of sale and 
purchase 

363 

4*9 

460 

503 

535 

510 

49 * 

498 

461 

40a 

Co-operative societies of produc- 
tion and sale 

lOI 

113 

125 

X36 

150 

Z38 

138 

*39 

* 4 * 

127 

Co-operativesocieties of production 
and purchase 

56 

52 

49 

49 

52 

44 

43 


37 

29 

Co-operative societies of sale, pur- 
chase and production .... 

XX 3 

X 70 

314 

322 

• 

334 

245 

341 

343 

230 

*95 

Co-operative societes of credit and 
sale 

13 

sti 

30 

381 

395 

384 

378 

370 

400 

370 

Co-operative societies of credit and 
purchase 

188 

470 

838 

1,339 

1,626 

Z .995 

3,352 

2,479 

2,585 

2,692 

CoHjperative societies of credit and 
production 

3 

7 

10 

*4 

*5 

27 

32 

37 

39 

53 

CoKiperative societies of credit, 
sale and purchase 

*35 

331 

702 

1,063 

z, 4 S 9 

1,948 

3,332 

2461 

2,608 

2.795 

Co-operative societies of credit, 
production and sale 

X 

z 

i 

4 | 

*4 

22 

38 

59 

73 

90 

**7 

Co-operative societies of credit, 
production and purchase , . • 

3 

XX 

X 9 

36 

40 

45 

45 

46 

57 

56 

Co-operative sodeties of credit, 
production, sale and parchase 

99 

1x6 

334 

369 

475 

626 

765 

878 

946 

*,044 

Total . - . 

3.363 

4 , 39 * 

5,699 

7.308 

8,663 

9,683 

*0455 

xz,i6o 

**,509 

**,753 


As is seen, the co-operative movement, seen in its entirety , made conti- 
nuous progress in the years considered. If we go into details we find that 
the same remark holds good ^or the cooperative societies of credit, of credit 
and purchase, of credit, sale and purchase, apd of credit, production, sale 
and purchase, that is for the four categories of co-operative societies most 
numerous in Japan. It holds good also for the two small categories — the 
societies of credit and production and of credit, production and sale. The 
other categories show fluctuations, even sometimes a marked retrogression. 
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Thus the purchasing societies, which numbered 597 in 1907 and 787 in 
1911, had afterwards a falling membeiskip which was 673 in 1912, 641 in 
5991^ 5351111915 and 448in 1916. And the co-operative socie- 

ties of purchase and sale, which numbered 363 in 1907 and as many as 535 
in 1911 had decreased by 25 in the next year and were only 402 in 1916, 
We will now notice the distribution of co-operative societies in accor- 
dance with their formof organization, that is according to whether thej^ have 
limited or unlimited liability or limited and guaranteed liability : 


Categories 

of co-operative societies 

T/imltcd 

liability 

societies 

Unlimited 

liabiUty 

societies 

Societies 
having limited 
and 

guaranteed 

liability 

Total 

• Co-oporative societies of credit . . 

*.873 

1,151 

46 

3,070 

Co ‘Operative selling societies • • • | 

190 

19 

12 

221 

Co-operative buying societies - . • 

366 

76 

6 

448 

Co-operative societies of production 

II7 

15 

2 

134 

Co-operative societies of snle and 
purchase i 

292 

97 

13 

402 

Co-operative societies of production 
and sale 

103 

23 

I 

127 

Co-operative societies of production 
and purchase 

20 

8 

I 

29 

Co operative of sale, purchase and 
production 

• 

146 

41 

8 

195 

Co-operative societies of credit and 
sale 

• 332 

36 

2 

370 

Co-operative of credit and purchase 

1.893 

752 

47 

2,692 

Co-operative of credit and production 

30 

19 

4 

53 

Co-operative of credit, sale and pro- 
duction 

1.857 

868 

70 

2,795 

Co operative soe'eties of credit, pro- 
duction and sale 

IZO 

6 

z 

117 

Co-operative societies of credit, pro- 
duction and purchase 

41 

14 

1 

56 

Co-operative of credit, production, 
sale and purchase 

677 

335 

32 

1,044 

General total . - • 

8,047 

3,460 

246 

11,753 


The predominance of limited liability societies, which constitute more 
than two thirds or precisely 68.4 per cent, of the total, is clear. Unlimited 
liability societies take a far lower place, constituting 29.4 per cent, of the 
total. The number of societies having limited and guaranteed liability is 
insignificant ; they constitute only 2.09 per cent, of the total. 
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§ 2. The associations d!p producers of stapee articeks. 

These associations, which next invite our attention, aim at grouping 
individuals producing the same articles in order to protect them against 
evil trade practices and to spread the good reputation of their produce. 
For a certain time the associations were abolished, because they tended in- 
evitably to become monopolists, but manj of them wei e reconstituted in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and in i88i and 1882 rules for their 
conliol were promulgated by the prefectoral administrations. The latter 
obtained however few results. The lack f>f measures of this kind was still 
felt, and therefore in 1887 the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce pu- 
Wished model rules for the collection of produce by associations of pro- 
ducers, and in 1891 rules for thecontrolof these corporations. This control < 
w^as not eflective until 1897, when the government promulgated the law on 
associations of exjx)rting producers which considerably strengthened the 
co-operative bond. The law aimed at preventing the production and exix>rt 
of goods of inferior quality and‘at ending evil trad" practices, but the sphere 
within which it could be applied was very narrow and it W'as little adapted 
to existing needs. In 1900 a law was passed which really constitutes the 
charter of associations of producers. The.se may be formed only with the 
consent of two thirds of the producers of the district and the authoriza- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. When once they are 
established all producers of the distnet must belong to them unless ex- 
empted by a decision of the minister. They have the right to form among 
themselves federations w^hich are legal persons. 

Most of these producers' cor|X)rations have a commercial or industrial 
character, but a fair number of an agricultural nature are found.' Such agri- 
cultural associations were, at the end of 1916, the 251 associations of cocoon 
and silk prbducers which had 18 federations, the 60 associations and the 
federation of rice growers, the 37 associations and thetwu federations of 
merchants of carpenters' timber, the 34 associations and the federation of 
charcoal-burners, the 14 associations and -the 3 federations of orange- 
growers, the 13 associations of sugar-refiners, the 13 associations of dairy- 
men, etc. 

§ 3. The agricueturae societies. 

Besides the co-operative societies and the associations of producers 
we ought to notice some great agricultural compatiics, numbering 485 at 
the end f 1916. The following table shows their objects and their financial 
importance : 
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Number 

Paid-up capital 
• (yen) 

Reserves 

(yen) 

Reclaiming of wilderness and farm- 




iiig 

72 

15,318,903 

2,218,456 

Forestry 

42 

2,198,412 

406,634 

Nursery * 

20 

181,075 

11,960 

Sericulture 


.543,724 

22,196 

vStock and dairy farming 

81 

i,04('),527 

36,141 

Pisciculture 

19 

i.i.5h,450 

21,500 

Fi shiny 

96 

7.^54.298 

494,102 

Whale fishinj^ 

b 


184,269 

Various. 

18 

464,466 

21,750 

Total . . . 

4^5 

31,746,455 

3,417,008 


From igcfy to 1913 these companies developed constantly. Since 
the outbreak of war some of them have disappeared, but, the figures show- 
ing their paid-up capital reserve in 1916 greatly exceed those for 1913, and 
too much importance must not therefore be attached to the slight fall in 
their number. 
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Position of agricultural companies at the end of 1916. 


Year 

Various kinds of company 

Number 

Share capital 

yen 

Paid-otp capital 

yen 

Reserves 

yen 

1907 

Joint stock cos 

133 

— « 

10,117,215 

3^1.052 


liability cos. 

125 

— 

1,613,278 

69,680 


Unltd. liability cos 

51 

— 

334.699 

6,393 


Total . . . 

309 

— 

X 2 , 035 .I 92 

387. 1*5 

1908 

Joint stock cos 

139 

— 

9,137.178 

45 *, 9 i 8 


I/td. liability cos 


— 

2,078,150 

52,179 


Unltd. liability cos 

62 

— 

1,853,809 

130,986 


Total . . . 

332 

— 

» 3 >o 69,«7 

636,083 

1909 

Joint stock cos 

155 

— 

10,547,284 

|i 337 ,* 8 i 


I/td. liability cos 

138 

— 

1,596,130 

52.943 


Unltd. liability cos 

76 

— 

1,609,408 

204,575 


Total . . . 

369 


14,752,822 

594*799 

1910 

Joint stock cos 

172 

— 

11.335,425 

536,219 


I,td. liability cos 

145 



2,132,229 

64,524 


Unltd. liabi^ty cos 

69 

— 

3,4*6,865 

250,535 


Total . . . 

386 

— 

16,894,519 

851*278 

1911 

Joint Stock cos 

183 

— 

13.190,234 

910,724 


I<td. liability cos 

166 

— 

1,847*319 

09,946 


Unltd. liability cos 

73 

— 

2,970,928 

392,504 


Total . . . 

422 

— 

18 008,481 

1*373.174 

1912 

Joint Stock cos 

191 

— 

14.099.342 

854,862 


I^td. liability cos. 

195 

— 

2,253*415 

132,604 


Unltd. liability cos 

89 

— 

9,982,185 1 

221,852 


Total . . 

475 

— 

26,334.942 

1,209,318 

1913 

Joint stock cos 

198 

— 

19,401,866 

i 1^116,125 


lytd liability cos 

196 

— 

2,329*750 

112,637 


Unltd. liability cos 

102 

— 

5,919,496 

^ 269.908 


* Total . . . 

496 

— 

27,651,112 

1 ,498,670 

1914 

Joint stock cos 

198 

— 

20,826,692 

1,401,884 


Utd, liability cos 

202 

— 

2,892,257 

70.561 


Unltd, liability cos 

91 

— 

3*516,448 

. 3x6.153 


Total . . . 

491 

— 

27.235.397 

1*788,598 

1915 

Joint stock cos 

202 

32,510,077 

18,510,820 

1,406,029 


I/t<l liability cos. 

195 

3*053.030 

2,705,069 

82,890 


Unite! liability cos 

95 

10,533,027 

10,520,418 

2,342,514 


Total . . , 

492 

46.096,134 

31,736.307 

3A3 1*433 

1916 

Joint stock ce 

186 

30,956,095 

19,197.924 

948,437 


I/td liability cos 

201 

3.154.780 

2,798,014 

407,640 


linltd. liability cos 

98 

9,796,123 

9,750,517 

2,060,931 


Total . . . 

485 

43.906,998 

31,746,455 

3,417,008 



MISCBI^LANEUUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO<OPERATION 
AND AvSSOCIATlON IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

ALGERIA. 

NATIVE agricultural SOCIETIES. — UAfnque Franfatse, Paris, September and 
October 1918. 

The Director ot Agiictilture, M. Brunei, woiking with M. Rolland. in- 
spector of native agricultural education, is endeavouring to foim native 
agricultural societies [djentda-cl-jellahia) of which the objt ct will be to give 
to cultivators having the necessary knowledge of agiicultuie regular ha- 
bits of work and the means to carr}^ on scientific culcivation. 

The contemplated organization groups a certain number cf fellahs 
under a directing council composed of administrators and agriculturists 
both European and native. This council determines the time and the depth 
of ploughing, the selection and the dipping in sulphate of seeds, the utiliza- 
tion of manures, and weeding, harvest, threshing, etc. Members engage to 
ffdlow the rules fixed in a book of charges, and a director of cultivation in- 
sists, on pain of penalties, that cultivation be effected in accordance with 
these rules. 

In return, members receive the advances (seed and live and other stock, 
etc.) necessary to enable scientific cultivation. These advances, which are 
alway.s repayable, are made with the funds of the native thrift societies, 
the funds of 1 he donars and the grants of the administration. They are re- 
mitted to the persons interested who must pay them at once and in their * 
entirety into the fund of the djcm^el-fellahia. The fellahs thus receive a 
technical education and become accustomed to administering their society. 
Th('y naturally are interested in the distribution of profits which must ensure 
the repayment of advances and the institution of a common fund and a re- 
serve fund. The common fund guarantees the complete repayment of ad- 
vances and allows the purchase of the agricultural material of which com- 
mon use can be made. The reserve fund serves to give relief to agricul- 
tural societies which, by their misfortune or other causes, are in need ^ f 
help ; and it also is a guarantee that the woiking of these societies will have 
sequence. 

The first djem da-el- jellahia w’^as organized in the commune of the Enlmas 
among the Ouled Sabor t 900 hectares divided into lots of 60 hectares each 
were let at the rate ot 6 francs a hectare. Each lot is p'ayted to two land- 
less natives who also receve 5,000 francs in repayable ad\ances, rt pre- 
senting a plough costing 400 francs, four oxc n , t w^o mules and a hai row. An 
equal sum is allotted to them for the purchase of seed and fodder Other 
analagoUvS agricultural societies will be beginning their activitic s win u these 
lines appear in print. 
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The formation of native agricultural societies has tw6 objects, that of 
developing and, especially, improving cultivation, and of thus increasing 
the yield of the lands cultivated by natives, and that of ensuring a better 
employ of local funds, notably the funds of native thrift societies which, if 
distributed in insufficient sums, too often find their way to the usurer. 


AUSTRALIA 


THE WESTRAIAAN FARJMERS, LTD. — Directors* Report and Balmc, Sheet of the 

Westralian Farmers^ Ltd., year ended May 1917 , Perth. 

» Although it was formed only shortly before the outbreak of the 
war and its aeveloj)ment has consequently been retarded by the ab- 
normal conditions prevailing, the Westralian Farmers, Ltd., has made 
very substantial progress, notably in regard to the co-operative sale of 
agricultural ]OTduce. Acting as agent.s for the Government of Western 
Australia under their scheme for the acquiring and shipping of wheat, the 
company handled in the 1916 .season 1,954,540 bushels, out of a total of 
14,946,318 bushels for the State. In the 1917 season the company leceiv- 
ed 5,153/550 bushels, worth £1,030,710, out of a total quantity of 
13,665,000 bushels. The company, regarding itself as a tru'^tee for the 
farmers, took every possible precaution to safeguard the wheat handled. 
Every stack under its control was roofed with iron and screened on all 
sides and the company’s representatives were constantly at work repairing 
the bags. • 

A considerable trade is done by the company in the su])ply of corn 
vSacks. Owing to the fluctuations in the jute market this is a difficult busi- 
ness, and though in the business year 1916-17 the company provided 
for a considerable increase on the sales of the previous year, their early 
shipment (booked at very favourable rates; was soon exhausted and fur- 
ther purchases had to be made on a rising market. It was mainly due to 
the persistent representations made to the government of Australia through 
the instrumentality of the compan}^ that the 10 per cent, duty imposed in 
1914 on corn sacks imported from India was abolished. 

The company has taken over the .sole agency for the distribution of 
the machinery and other requisites manufactured by the State Implement 
Works of Western Australia — an arrangement which, in the words of the 
report for the year 1916-17, combines all the advantages of public own- 
ership and co-operative ^distribution. '' It is anticipated that the com- 
pany will also be able to get into touch with implement manufacturers in 
other countries ai^ that this branch of its business will develop rapidly. 

Agricultural insurance is another important branch of the company's 
business which has become firmly established. Already the company 
is handling a very large percentage of the agricultural insurances of West- 
ern Australia. A reduction of about 20 %onthe f)reviously existing rates 
has been secured and a further reduction is anticipated. 
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The nominal capital of the company is £60,000 divided into shares 
of the value of £i each. On May 31st., 1917, 32,821 shares had been is- 
sued. Of these a small number were fully paid, but on the great bulk of 
the shares calls have only been made up to 7 s. 6d. Allowing for arrears 
in payment of calls, the paid up share capital was £9,788. 

The profit in 1916-17 was £12,7.57 as compared with £5,260 in 1915-16. 

Contrary to the practice in most countries, agricultural co-operation 
in Western Australia has begun by the establishment of a central body 
and has proceded,by a x>roc'ess of decentralization, to the formation of lo- 
cal societies. 

The leixni: for 1916-17 of the Westralian Farmers, states that about 
sixty local co-operative companies either had been formed or were in pro- 
cess of formation under the ausx)ices of the central ccmi)any. 

The scheme of decentralization, '' says the re])ort, brings the x^rac- 
tice of co-operation right home to the farmer on his holding. It makes 
co-oxieration possible in every line of business — importing, exx)orting, 
whf)lesaling and retailing. The individual farmer, holding a share in his 
local co-operative comjKiny, ])articipates in the jnofits alising out of the 
primary handling and retailing of his ])roducts and supidies. Further, 
through his Company's shaie, or his own share, in the Central Comxiany, 
he ])artici]xites. also in the exjiorting and im])OTting pre fits made on hand- 
ling those same ])rodiicts and sujiplu*^. " 


HUNGARY. 

CO-OrRRATION IN HUNGARY IN 1910 — rntemcitional Co-opt tativc Bulletin, nth year, 

No. 9, London, September 191 ^ 

The Union of Hungarian w operative Societit s groups all the co- 
operative societies iu Hungary. Tluy irichuUd in 1916 the National Cen- 
tral Credit Society which had 2,425 members ; the Union of Distiibuting 
and Selling Societies 01 the Hangya whicb comxnij-cd 1,386 societies*; the 
Central Organization of Christian Soedetits which had 470 members ; the 
Hungarian Mirtual Insurance Company which iricludtd 800 j-ocietics ; the 
Union of Raiffeisen Societies of Siebenbuigcn which inchukd 184 Raiffei- 
sen, 59 distributing and q other co-c^perative st^cicties ; tlu Society of Ser- 
bian Agricultural Societies which had 367 members ; the Cential Organi- 
zation of Fruit Selling Societies and Co-operative DistilUrits or the Frudtts 
which had 300 members. Altogether 6,072 societies were affiliated to the 
Union. 

In the summer of 1916 a law was passed which [forbade any but large 
societies to manufacture alcohol. Small farmers therefore found them- 
selves compelled either to cease distilling or to unite to foim co-opt xative 
distilleries. By the end of the year 350 co-operative distilleries -.xispted, but 
this number was reduced to 300 by amalgamation. It was only the ( ffec- 
tive help of the union that made such rapid development xx)ssible. With 
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the aid of the State a central co-operative organization, the Frucius, was 
created. It comprises all the co-operative, communal and government 
distilleries. Its aim is to represent the interests of the societies, to foim and 
organize new societies, to help them in their initial stages, and to help 
credit and trading transactions. All distilleries, co-cpciative, ccnimunal 
and governmental, must be members of the Fmetus. 


NORWAY. 

THE WHOIvESAEE SOCIETY OF THE AGRICUT/rURAE SOCIETIES 3 N 1917. — If - 
terncUionul Co-operative Ballettn, Eondon, October, 1918. 

Agricultural co-operation in Norway is making rapid progress. The 
Wholesale Society of the Agricultural Societies (Landhusholdningsels- 
kabemes Facllcskjob) increased its turnover in T917 by 5 ^2 million crowns, 
from 16,700,000 crs. to 22,377,000 crs. In the year 1913-14 tje cor- 
responding amount was only 7,702,507 crs. The Wholesale Society sup- 
plies its affiliated societies, numbering 859 and having a membeisbip of 
28,854, chiefly with feeding stuffs, manures, machinery, etc. During 1917 
the turnover of feeding stuffs somewhat declined, owing to difficulties of 
transport whilst that of manures increased from 19,400 tons to 34,200 
tons. The seed department Ivid to contend against many difficulties. 
The increase by 50 percent, of the turnover of the agricultural machinery 
department is no doubt due to enhanced prices. 

On 1 January the Wholesale Society took over the machinery 
factory " Globus at Bremeiisdal. This is situated near a railway and 
river and has good railway connections witli the whole country. The So- 
ciety also owns a mill and silo at Kan^o, valued at 1,869,000 crs., which 
began activities on 20 Apiil 1917, in spite of all difficulties have 
made satisfactory progiess The net surplus of the society amounted to 

348,170 CIS. 


RUSSIA. 

THE AEb-RUSSIAN CENTRA!, ASSOCIATION OF FRUIT GROWERS AND MARKET 
GARDENERS. — The Russian Co-operatot , Vol. 2, No. 11, London, October ic)i8. 

Last April a new central co-opeiative organization was foimcd at a con- 
ference held at Moscow. The confficncc w^as attended by reprcsei tatives 
of twenty co-opeiative societies interested in the sale and treatment of 
fruit and vegetables, and by delegates of the cTaincil of the All-Rvssian Co- 
operative Congresses, and of the Moscow Naiodiiy Bank which was chiefly 
responsible for its convocation. 

It decided on the formation of the new organization whhh should 
aim principally : a) at promoting and regulating the marketing of jaw and 
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treated fruit and vegetables ; b) at helping individual growers to follow 
better methods when drying and preserving fruit and vegetables ; and c) at 
helping co-operative societies of fruit and vegetable growers to obtain 
seeds, manures and" other material necessary to them. 

The conference was also attended by some representatives of consu- 
mers' credit societies and agricultural societies in districts in which horti- 
culture is important but horticulturists have not yet formed their special 
organizations. The following i)rovinces were thus represented Jaroslav, 
Kostroma, Vladimir, Kaluga, Nijni-Novgorod, Rjazan and Tambov. 
Among the most important horticultural organizations represented were 
the Rostov (province of Jaroslav) Union of Market Gardeners, which groups 
22 associations for drying vegetables and one for producing chicory, the 
Miuom Union of Vegetable Growers, and many artels which dry and pre- 
serve fruit and vegetables. 

Practically all the socittics which ♦ook part in the conference decided 
to join the new association and subscribe for its shares. The MOvSeow Na- 
rodny Bank acquired 1,000 shares valued at 250,000 roubles ; and the Ja- 
roslav Union of Credit Associations subscribed for 100 shares. 

The conference elected the board and council of the new association. 

Of the various kinds of work the association undertakes it attaches 
special importance to that of promoting and co-<jperatively organizing the 
drying and preserving of vegetables. In Russia this industry has almost 
entirely originated dining the war. Before the war the country produced 
only from 3,000 to 3,500 tons of dried vegetables in a year. In 1917 the 
industry was being practised in sixteen pro\unces, particularly in the Ro- 
stov district of the province of Jaroslav, and brought into the market more 
than 15,000 tons of dried fruit and vegetables. 

It was estimated that the harvest of 1918 would enable the new asso- 
ciation to market more than 2,000.^00 roubles' worth of vegetables, that 
of 1919 more than 41,000,000 roubles' worth. 

The association charges its members a commission of 2 per cent, on 
its Sides on their behalf, and 5 per cent, on its purchases for them of va- 
rious impU meiits and requisites. Tht se charges pro\n de a capital for cover- 
ing expenses. 


TTKITED STATUS. 


THE MARKETING OKOANIZATTON OF CRKAMERTES IN WIvSCONSiN ANDJMIN- 
NKSOTA. — - Potts (Roy C.) in Bnlleliu No. t>9, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 23 July iqiS. 

The methods employed in selling milk and cream to ertameries have 
been markedly changed of late years. Before cream stparalois wore ge- 
nerally used on farms })ractically every creamery obtained its .‘supply of 
raw niaterial from farms in its own neighbourhor>d or from skimming sta- 
tions It ache d by waggon rontes. Reports obtained in 1915 from 900 crea- 
meries in Wisconsin and Minnesota showed that only 27 of th.m received 
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only whole milk, while 243 received both milk and cream and 630 separated 
cream only. 

Usually local co-operative creameries required a faimer either to nay 
the costs of collecting the milk or cream or to pay the costs of delivenng 
it in person or otherwise. Reports from 127 creameries in Wisconsin 
showed that 71 included the cost of collection in working expenses while 
54 charged the supplier with it and two combined these two methods. The 
cost of collection varied from 0.5 to 4.6 cents per pound of butter fat, aver- 
aging about 1.7 cents. 

In some creameries suppliers usually delivered their cream once in 
two or three days but in some only once a week. 

The average cost of transporting cream by railroad to 40 centralizing 
creameries was reported to be 1.63 cents per pound of butter fat. This 
did not however include costs of collection or of delivciy at the receiving 
or consigning station. • 

The infrequent deliveries of cream to creameiies biought about the 
marketing of a considerable quantity of cream of inferior quality. There- 
fore about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota which nportv d as to 
this point had adopted a system of grading cream. Usually two grades 
were set and a premium of 2 or 3 cents per pound of butter fat paid for the 
better grade. Many creameries reported that they were in favour of grad- 
ing and intended to practise it . 

It is the usual practice of the cooper^jitive crcameiits of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to divide net receipts among suppliers in inopoition to the 
amount of butter fat each has supplied. About 80 per cent, of those in 
Minnesota paid their suppliers once a month and 15 per cent, twice a month. 
The non-co-operative creameries of Minnesota weie about equally divided 
as regarded their practice of pa} ing once a month, twice a month or at the 
time of delivery. Of 250 creamerit s iu Wisconsin 48 per cent, paid monthly , 
39 per cent, twice a month, and the rest either every two weeks or every 
week. Nearly all the centralizing creameriLS paid fci each consignmc nt of 
cream as it was received. 

It' was found that skimmed milk was usually returned to ^,uppliers 
who had delivered whole milk at the rate of about 80 per cent, of the amount 
of whole milk delivered. As to buttermilk, the country creameries usually 
contracted to sell it to a supplier or other regular buyer at 10 tents a can 
or I to I y 2 cents a gallon. Creameries in large towns often sold it tc ho- 
tels and other businesses at from 2 to 10 cents a gallon. 

Ice-cream was manufactured as a by-product in about 20 per cent, 
of the creameries in Wisconsin and 2.i per cent, of those in Minnesota. 

Butter was usually sent to market, weekly or twice a week as provided 
by agreements, in refrigerator cars. About 90 per cent, of the creameries 
used ice rather than any mechanical means of refrigeration, for the sake of 
cheapness. 

The various buyers of creamery butter may be divided into consumers, 
retailers, jobbers and wholesale dealers. About 4 per cent, of the butter 
produced by creameries in Wisconsin and 6 per cent, of that produced in 
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Minnesota was sold to the suppliers of the cream. Of these nearly all in 
the case of some creameries obtained their butter from these creameries, 
but in tlie case of others the sales to suppliers were limited. f)i the to- 
tal "amount of butter produced in Minnesota less than 7 per cent, was sold 
to retailers, in Wisconsin about 15 per cent. 

The towns to which butter was mainly consigned to wholesale dealers 
were Chicago, Kew York, Boston and Philadelphia, which received about 
two thirds of the tutter produced in the tw’o States. Chicago received 
about one half of Wisconsin's butter and less than 15 per cent, of Minne- 
sota’s; while over one half of Minnesota’s butter and less than 10 per 
cent, of Wiscoiivsin’s weie marketed in New^ York City. 

Generally speaking, Wisconsin and Miniie.sota creameries when market- 
ing “ tub ” butter or butter in casks consigned it to wholesale receivers : 
t about 80 per cent, of the Wisconsin creameries leceived the prices quoted 
in Klgin, 16 pei cent, those quoted in Chicago and 4 per cent, those quoted 
in New Y<'rk, while the^ Minnesota creameries consigning to New York 
genei ally agreed for the price s quoted in New York. Agreements frequent- 
ly vaiied, being for market ciuotations net f. o. b. at the consigning 01 re- 
ceiving station, for marktt quotations plus a premium and less freight, 
less freight and cartage or less freight, caitage and coniniis.sion. It is esti 
mated that about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota sold their 
butter f. o. b. at the sliipping .station, while 85 ])er cent, had freight char- 
t's deducted and 37 per cent, were charged a cc^mmission. 

* hiequently the creameries forwards d their consignments on order 
bills of lading and dtew a draft on the consignee which was passed to the 
local bank to be collsct'^d or credited. When a draft pay^able at sight or on 
demand is used it is attached to the original c(’py of the order bill of lad- 
ing. It usually covers from 60 to 75 per cent, of the value of the consign- 
UK-nt. 

It was found that creamery butter was distributed in the wholesale 
market as f(>llow^s. When a freight consignment reachid the terminal 
market notice was sent by railroad to the consignee. The butter was 
taken to the receiver’s salesroom in trucks, weighed and inspected. During 
the season of large production, between i April and i September, that quan- 
tity received in the market which did not immcdititely pass to the consu- 
mei s was placed in cold storage by the receiver or by other buyers. Rates 
charged for storage varied with the time for w&ich butter w^as stored but 
were about cent per pound for six months. As a temperature of 
O^F or less was maintained in the .storeroems the quality of the butter 
usually deteriorated little. vStored butter was usually insured for about 
80 ])er cent, of i ts value at a cost varying fre ni 60 cents to $ 1.50 per $ 100 
with the construction of the storerooms. Warehouse and insurance corti^ 
ficates were used as collateral security for obtaining loans on stored butter, 
on which the usual rate of interest was 6 per cent. The largest quantities 
wore placed in storage ip May, June and July, and the largest quantities 
withdrawn betweefl i September and i April. Usually the storerooms 
neither bonght nor sold butter. The following were found to be the usual 
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margins on '' tub '' butter when it passed directly from wholesale receiver 
to jobber, jobber to retailer, and retailer to consumer. 


Wholesaler's gross margin 

Jobber's » » i 

Retailer's » » 4 


Total ... 6 


The comparative ease with which creameries have been able to con- 
tract for supplies and sell their butter to wholesale dealers has rendered 
the employment of expert salesmen unnecessary . Generally they have been 
well satisfied with their profits and therefore they have not felt strong- 
ly the necessity for co-operation, and efforts to organize them into co- 
operative marketing [federations have not met with much success. The 
present increasing demand for butter bearing manufacturer's brands, or 
even, in the case of Minnesota, Michigan and Icwa, State brands, and for 
butter of uniform quality consigned by carloads, suggests however that 
there is a need for co-operation among the country creameries. 



Part 11: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG LIVE STOCK IN 1916. 

OFFICIAI. SOURCE : 

Rapport do bureau suisse des assurances sur les enxreprises PRi\nfeES en mati6re 
d’assuranceen Suisse en i9ff6 {Report of the Swiss Insurance Office on Private Insurance 
Enterprises in Switzerland in 1916). lieme, 4®, 1918. 


Our readers know that insurance against mortality among live stock 
is in Switzerland both the object of private enterprise and a matter under- 
taken by ctntonal funds with which, in many cantons, owners are legally 
obliged to insure their stock. We will examine the activity in 1916 of the 
private insurance societies as this appears in the official report. 

Three mutual societies, namely the Mutuelle chevaline suisse of Lau- 
sanne, the Badische Pfcrdeversicherungsanstalt G. of Elarlsruhe, the Go- 
rantie federale of Paris and a stock company, the Perleberger Versicherungs 
Aktien-Gesellschaft of Perleberg (Prussia), did business in Switzerland in 
1916, as in 1915, in insurance against mortality among live stock. The tw’o 
first -named insure onl^y horses, the others cattle and sheep also. 

Generally speaking, it ma> be said that the business of these four so- 
cieties in 1916 was satisfactory. . Receipts in the form of preniiums were 
about equal to those of the preceding year, while indemnities paid in the 
case of casualties slightly diminished. 

As regards the business of these societies in Switzerland particularly, the 
influence of the war has caused a new fall in the amount of insured values. 
If we also take into account the noticeable increase i n t he value of the insured 
animals, a considerable decrease in the number of heads of live stock 
insured must be deduced. It is to be presumed that it is the insurance 
of horses vi'hich has suffered most. The importation of horses has almost 
totally ceased. On the other hand it has often been possible to repair los- 
ses to the stock of horses only with very imperfect material, owing to the 
constant rise in market prices. Receipts in the form of Swriss premiums 
did not however decrease constantly as did the insured sums but increas- 
ed a little, a fact which proves that the societies have been able to adapt 
themselves to the new circumstances of the time. We must also note that 
the indemnities paid insured persons in Switzerland lessened considerably 
as compared with those paid in the three preceding years. But this decrease 
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could not be more than apparent. If we look more closely at the causes 
ot losses afiecting horses we are struck by the small number of animals who 
were recognized to be unfit to go on working. It may be concluded that 
the horses must have been employed much more inten.sively than previously, 
a consequence of the lessened number of horses and cattle on the one hand 
and the great difficulty, due to exorbitant prices, of replacing them. Thus 
use is still made of many horses which would not have had, in normal times, 
the qualities needed for the work expected of them. It follows, none the 
less, that sooner or later indemnities will have to be paid for these anim^ils. 

The development of the insurance of live stock in Switzerland in the 
five years from 1912 to IQ16 is resumed in the following table : 


Losses 


Years [Insured stuns Premiums ^ 7^ 

Amount feree»tage 

(it premituns 

191-2 16,102,975 635,972, .^82,21^ 75.8 

1913 17.573.550 638.318 511.145 84.8 

1914 . . . 19,540.527 608,205 486,023 yq.g 

IQ15 13,282.799 519.3^4 92.7 

19^^^ ^^7271, 525.025 399.507 


As regards the financial results obtained by the various societies in 
1916, we will give data only as to the business alTecting Switzerland. To 
allow them to be gauged w^e'will place data referring to the four previous 
years in juxtaposition with them. 

In an article published in our issue for December 1917 we stated, in 
speaking of agricultural insurance in Switzerland in 1915, that tlie Miituelle 
chevaline suisse was obliged, for the first time since it was founded in 1901, 
to apply Article i6of its by-laws and to insist that its members should pay an 
additional premium of 30 per cent. This extraordinary payment w^as enough 
to cover the excess of expenditure in 1915 which 1 cached 57,929.10 francs. 
The year 1916 slmwed a far better result. The society w^as then able to 
remit to those of its insured who suffered losses the amount fixed by contract, 
namely 75 per cent, of the estimated vJilue of the animal, without having 
to levy an additional premium. The insured have to as.sume a risk corre- 
sponding to the remaining 25 per cent., the society inciting its members by 
this device to see that insured horses receive proper upkeep and care. 

The field of the Mntuellc clwvaliiie is confined to Switzerland. This 


.society obtains 

;d the following 

icsults from 1912 to 1916 : 

! 

Years 

Numbers 
of insured 
horses 

Insured 

sums 

Premiums 

received 

IXMiscs paid 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1912 . . . . 

7.277 

7,138,880 

226,846,30 

201,082.50 

IQI3’ . . . . 

7.644 

7.505.335 

241,129.55 

225,105.00 

1914 . . . . 

7.215 

7.075.835 

240,876.75 

230,274.65 

1915 . 

6.853 

6,791,110 

221,605.55 

238,148.15 

1916 . . . . 

6,402 

.6,514 430 

250,914-75 

200,943.90 
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We have already explained the reason of the marked decrease in the 
number of insured horses and the less decrease of insured sums, tojrether 
with the notable increase in receipts in the form of premiums. It should 
however be remembered that this last item had previously su fie red two 
successive diminutions. Tlie great improvement whe n the busine ss of 1917 
was wound up should be .attributed, in the first ])hice‘, to the increased pio- 
fits derived from carcases e)f animals. The society insists on the impoitance 
of slaughtering at the right moment, for every time a hf>rse dies and its 
carcase cannot be utilized an im]K)itant loss is incurred. It is moreover 
to the interest of insured persons not to d(‘la> in giving that immediate no- 
tice of the illness of their horses whit'h is incumbent on thtm. 

Costs of administration had been falling for several years but rose 
again in 1916. If the entrance fees of insured persons be left out of ac- 
count, these costs formed from T912 to 1916 the following percentages of 
])rcmiiims received : 

191a 1913 1914 1914 1916 

20.^5 20 1 J0(; 1«S,5 19.0 

The balance of recci])ls in 1916, 2,681 francs, was iKiid into the reserve 
fund. 

The Badische Pfcrdcvcrsichcrmigsanstalt nuf Gcgcnst'iiigkeil also ended 
the year 1917 very satisfactorily. As in the edgliteen prectding years this 
society could not do without levying a supplenie ntaiy premium in the in- 
surance for members ” cat( goi y. Koii-nie mbeis pay fixed pre miums, sign- 
ing contracts especially for short -teini iiisurancH transport, reinsurance, 

insurance of mares catrying foals, insurance ef military hoists during ma- 
nceuvres, insurances of horses and cattle sent to pasturage, etc. This sc - 
ciety also limits its engagement to indemnify for losses, repaying only 80 
per cent, of the value of an insiiud animal vhich dies by an accident, or 
70 per c ent . of 1 hat of one u hi('h has to be slauglitert d or becomes cinitc u nfit 
for the work it ought to do by the terms of the iusuiaiiee contract. 

The most importani categoiy of this sc^ckty's business is that of insur- 
ance for members. Unfortunately the ])lae'e o:cu]aed by this insurance in 
relation to all business eloiie is not exactly noted, tt stood as 
follows at the end of each year fiom 1912 to 1916 : 


Years 

Members 

Horses 

insured 

Sums insured 




Francs 

1912 

14.885 

21,481 

23.584.041 



1.5,251 

21 . 95 *'^ 

24,336,610 

19^4 

14,227 

13.653 

i 5 . 3 ? i , i 83 

1915 

11,196 

11,052 

14,334,183 

19T6 

10,0 J1 

11,027 

16,954,748 


a 
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While the membership fell by 1165 and the number of horses by only 
25, the insured sums increased by 2,720,585 fi ancs. But if the sum insured 
on 31 December 1916 be compared with that insured on 31 December 1913, 
it will be huind that it does not constitute even seven tenths thereof. 

Hy provisions of the by-laws this society must pay half its entiance 
fees into the reserve fund, as well as the interest on the previous year’s re- 
seive fund and any profit which may accrue from the liquidation of losses 
in tli<it year. In 1916 it was possible thus to pay 45,028.35 francs into the 
re.setve fund as <igaiiist 30,^:113.81 francs in 1915. Further, the balance of 
receipts amounting to 140,770.18 francs could be added, so that at the end 
of the year the reserve fund 1 cached the sum of 707,319.20 francs. The rate 
of administrative costs diminished : these costs foimcd from 1912 to 1916 
the following perc'cntages of premiums received : 

1912 1913 1914 1915 19*6 

IQ.O 10.4 21.2 23). 4 20.0 

’rUe following figures show the stale oi tins society’s securities from 
1(U2 to IQ 16 . 


Y«ars 

Insured 

sums 

Gross 

premiums 

Gross 

losses 

Percentage 
of premiums 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 


1912. . . . 


139,025 

122,584 

90.1 

J913. . . . 

j ,605, 470 


127,260 


1914. . 

2, 450, 7, S.- 

i 2(),447 

98,562 

76. '2 

i()r5. . . . 

2,270,(144 

117,903 

100,870 

85.« 

iqrC). . . . 

2,2(‘b,2()<S 


9^931 

78.8 

It is seen that fn 

»m 1913 onwards 

; both insured sums and premiums re 


ceived diminished The proportionate amount of premiums to losses 
slightly'^ improve d in 1916 but did not reach its level of 1914. 


♦ 

* * 

The Pa'lcbcrgcr VcrsicherHfigs-.ikiicn-Goscllschaft was until 1911 a 
society mutual in fuim. Fnjin the first years of itjs activity the insurance 
of butcheis’ live stock and of the transport of live stock had a preponder- 
ant part in its business, Thc'se short-term insurances could be ejected 
only by means of fixed premiums, and therefore the enterprise was trans- 
formed into a limited liability society. Thenceforward the Perleberger 
Versicherungs-Akticn-Ge^ellschaft undertook only insurance tor fixed pre- 
miums. 

In spite of the war the society’s general business was satisfactory in 
1916. The f( llowing table shows the number of insured animals and the 
amount of insured sums from 1913 to 1916 : 
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Numbers 

UVK STOCK 

Yeara 

of Insured 
animals 

Insured sums 

“ 


Francs 

1913 

1,469,294 

378 , 7 S 4 ,i 42 

1914 

1,446,021 

377 « 43 <>.i 66 

1915 

1,168,476 

379.322,664 

1916 

1,120,004 

594.177.576 


In spite of the constant fall in the number of insured animals, the 
amount of insured sums increased greatly in iQi6. We have already no- 
ticed this phenomenon which is an essential result or the enormous increase 
ill the value of the animals. 

The >ear 1916 closed with a profit of 219,552.88 francs as against one 
of ^61,276.87 francs in 1915. After paying 106,194.35 francs into special 
reserves the society could distribute a dividend of 10 per cent, to members, 
as in the preceding year. 

The Pcrloberger Versichermigs-Aktien-Geselkchaft concluded no new in- 
surance in Switzerland in 1916. In 1913 it had begun to develop tbt insur- 
ance of butchers’ live stock in this country, but it abandoned this business 
at the end of 1914, probably because the year had closed leaving its Swiss 
insurance in an unfavourable state, as follows : 


Years 

Insured 

sums 

Premiums 

paid 

1 . 08 SCS 

indcmuiiied 

— 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1913 

1,659,800 

4,900 

5.286 

1914 

5,297,190 

3 <>, 4^9 

32.348 


We have still to comment on the results obtained by the Garantie fe- 
derale of Paris, a mntul society having fixed prc minms and therefore unable 
to levy additional premiums. In view of its lack of share-capital and of 
reserves sufiiicient to foim a security in unfavouiable years, the iinkmiii- 
ties are necessarily subject to very marked oscillations. In bad years, 
when the resei've fund accumulated in several years does not suffice to co- 
ver the balance of expenditure incurred in the unfortunate period, the two 
other mutual societies divide the deficit equitably among all the insured. 
The Garantie f Her ale follows quite another procedure, for it is not the insui- 
ed persons who have suffered losses who ought to bear the results of the 
society's ill fortune if the principle of a community of risks is 
to be observed. The Garantie federate, moreover, limits its engage- 
ments in case of losses. It pays an indemnity equal at the most to So per 
cent, of the value of the animals as this value is fixed by experts when the 
loss is incurred. Thus in every case the owner of an animal is himself 
the insurer of 20 per cent, of its value. Indemnities paid hitherto are 
in fact rather inferior to the fixed maximumof 80 per cent, than otherwise. 
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Tlio Garantie fHevalc is divided,. iu so far as collection of premiums, 
])uyment of damages aud the constitution of reserves are concerned, into 
as many independent sections as there arc countries in which it is active. 
In InaiK'e the damages paid from 1012 to 1916 were equal to the following 
p(‘rceii1agc s of (^stimaltd valiKs: 



1912 

1913 

19*4 

1915 

1916 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Horses 

. . .pS 

7^ 

7-’ 

72 

64 

Cattle . . 

. . 80 

<So 

7^ 

72 

72 

Sheep . . . 

. . 60 

80 

7^ 

72 

72 


In Switzerland conditions were no better, the corresponding percen- 
tages being as follows : 



1912 

» 9»3 

1914 

2915 

2916 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Horses 

57-^> 

52 

5r> 

60 

60 

Cattle . . 

57 -^> 

34-4 

60 

8^) 

80 


Onl> the damages paid in cases of casualties among sheep attained the 
regular rate contracted foi in 1914 and 1916. It may be inferr(*d that mor- 
tality has not risen during the war. 

The high rate of the costs of administration of this society explains 
the inadcquecy ot the damages it can pa\ . On the whole of its business in 
1916 damages constituted 47 per cent, of the premiums received. 

The following figures show the development of the business of the 
Garantie fedhde in Switzerland : 


Years 

Numbers 
of insured 
animals 

Sums' 

insured 

Gross 

premiums 

Gross 

dai 2 iaget 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1 () 12 . . . , 

7 ,i 6 (> 

6,801,065 

273,100.10 

182,751.92 

. . . 

(^477 

6,101,815 

254,903.25 

215,011.10 

1914 . . . 


4,869,085 

207,563.00 

164,767.95 

1915 . . . 

4.237 

4,221,645 

180,155.55 

142,561.45 

39 l(> . . 

3.731 

3,550.840 

158,671.^5 

107,629.65 


We would give only an incomplete idea of the present state of insmance 
against mortality among live stock in Switzerland if we did not mention 
the numerous funds w^hich practise this insurance without being subject 
to the control of the Confederation. They exist in nearly all the cantons. 
We should recall that when a canton or an associationof owners of livestock 
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declared insurance to be compulsory within a determined territoiy, such as 
a commune, a district or a canton, the Confederation, by the terms of the 
federal law of 22 December 1893 as to the improvement of agriculture hy the Con- 
federation, made through the medium of the cantons giants ( qual to those 
which the cantons themselves mad<* to the insurance funds. In execution of 
the decree of the Fed(‘ral Council of 30 October 1914, as to fixing 1 he federal 
grants in favour of insurane against mortality among live slock, tin sc grants 
have been limited to a fixed sum per head of stock. Thus the decree cited 
provides that the Confederation do not allot more than one franc per head 
of large stock and 40 centimes per goat insured. Grants of this kind have 
been made by seventeen cantons and half-cantons. The appended table, 
taken from the reports for 1917 of the Swiss Department of Public Pxonomj , 
gives data as to the importance of the insurance and the amount of the 
grants of cantons. 

This table shows that in 1916 the cantons vsubsidized insurance against 
mortality among live vstock to the total extent of 1,037,937.59 francs or 
1.21 francs per head of insured stock. The Confederation also made an 
average allotment of 0.97 francs per head of large stockand 0.36 francs per 
goat, that is altogether an average allotment of 0.95 francs per head of stock, 
and it thus incurred a total expenditure of 815,389.38 francs. 
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Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. 

AGRICULTURAI. CREDIT AND IJEE INvSURANCE C( )]\ 1 PANIES. 

SOURCE : 

Wight {(Woi^e T) . Ab'.iiacl ot hjstcjxnton “Eitt lusuiautc rtim M-m Iu\ i stiuenl'- in 

War Time ”111 The lunwmin Worli Niw V(»ik, \ii%aist diul /Scpltiubci ♦ 

The demand for crc<ht which has eusiied on the intensification, by 
r-ason of the war, of agiicultuial production ill the United States, has been 
satisfied from various sources — Federal Rcse^rve Banks, local banks and 
avssociations, and, to a very large extent, life insurance companies. 

We have already noticed, more than once, the increasingly maiked ten- 
dency shown by American life iiisui ance conipanu s to invc st then available 
funds in rural mortgages inste ad of employing tin m , as pu\K)usly, to make 
loans secured by urban moitgages. At the request of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, statistics wch cc mpilcd legaidn g Iheu ii 
meiits down to the end of 1914 (1). The companies figniing .n tins compila- 
tion 1 epres^nt about 97 ])er cent, of the total amount of all the moi tgage s 
possessed by all companies of this kind in the United States, They have 
since added to the statistics more recent data covciing the period from 
the end of 1914 to the end of Decemibe^r 1917. 

It is the se recent data whiedi we* propose^ to e xamine. 

§ I. The increase of loans vSp:curkp by mortgac,i:s 
ON kur\i/real state. 

During the ten years which ended with 1914 there was a very remark- 
able increase in the mortgages held on real e.stale by American life insur- 
ance companies. From constituting one fourth they came to coiivStitutc 
one third of these companies’ total assets. 

Jn I9e)4 their amount was $670,000,000 ; in 1914 it was $1,700,000,000 : 
in other words it increased by more than 150 per cent. The mortgage 
loans constituted 27 per cent, of all assets in 1904, 34 cent, in 1914 

In 1916 they amounted to $190,000,000, but there had been a very slight 
decrease of their ratio to total assets. 

The farm moi tgage loans amounted in 191410 $655,000,000 01 to 39 
per cent, of all mortgage loans lu Id by American life insurance c < mpaiiit s. 
This was 38 per cent, of all farm mortgage loans rcpoitcd by the United 


(i) See our isbue for August 1916, page 47* 
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States census of 1910 and $100,000,000 more than the total amount of the 
farm mortgageloans credited to all banks andtinst companies by the Conp- 
troller of the Currency in 1914. 

The data for the yeais from 1914 to 1917 were contribute d by 165 Ame- 
rican companies owning moie than 97 ^ per cent, of all outstanding life 
insurance mortgages. All but six of tlitse companic'S distributed these 
investments among vStates in thenr repoi ts. During 1915 anei 1916 the com- 
panies inert asedthtir faimmoitgagesbyfrom $665 ,000,000 to $845,000,000 
in round figures, a net increase of $190,000,000. The rate of this inert ase 
was 29 per cent., the rate of the increase of all asst ts of life insurance com- 
panies in the same two years being 12 per cent. Thus the investments of life 
insurance companies in farm mortgage loans have recently increased ot 
^ a rate two and a half times that of the incieasc of their general assets. In 
the same peiiod the money lent on mortgages on real estate other than faiiii 
property was re ductd by 2 per cent, or $20,000,000. 

The tendency to invest in agriculture certainly existed befoie the out- 
break of the European war, but the .statistics we are analysing make clear 
that this tendency was considerabl}’^ accentuate d in 1915 and 1916. If this 
accentuation has continued, mortgage loans in farm property must now 
constitute moie than half total mortgage loans of life insurance companies. 

The following table shows that in the nine first months of 1917 the 
amount of farm mortgages reached $200,000,000. 

§ 2. DlSTRIBinTON OF MORT(rAGE LO/\KS BY STATES. 

The distribution of the farm mortgage loans among the vaiious States 
16 interesting as showing tlu connection btlwc cn faeilitiis for credit and the 
development of agriculture. Accoiding te the table we reproduce the com- 
panies considered had at the end of 1916 outstanding loans in ninetien 
States amounting to more than $5,000,000. If North Dakota be excepted, 
it is found that the amount of loans increased in all these Slates betw'teii 
1914 and 1916. In four States which do not figure among these ■ — Alabama, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Wisconsin — the increase is found to be one 
of more than a million dollars. 

The great agricultural districts aie naturally t hose which attracted the 
larger part of investments in ruial mortgages in 1915 and 1916. The 
States of the North W< st led $86,000,000 01 an increase of 30 per cent. ; 
the)se of the South West came next — $46,000,000 or an increase of nearly 
25 per cent. There followed the North Central States — $19,000,000 or 
an increase of 16.8 per cent. ; the States of the Gulf and Mississipi Valley 
— $11,000,000 or an increase of 54 per cent., that is the largest proportio- 
nate increase ; and the South Atlantic States — $9,800,000 or an incre^ase 
of 48 per cent. Thus the largest sums were invested in the North West 
and South West, v^hile the increase was most marked south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississipi. 

More than 95 per cent, of the total amount of farm mortgage loans of 
th^ kind we ar considering, nearly 95 per cent, of their increase in 1915 and 
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Mortgage Loans on Farm Property hy isgA merican Life Insurance Companies. 


. States 

Outstanding 

Increase 

Uoans made 
from 

loans on 

31 Decern. 1916 

decrease 
since 1914 

I January 
to , 

aoSeptem. 19x7 


$ 

$ 

% 

1. Iowa . . . . 


50,271,420 

61,152,392 

2. Missouri . 

73, *=28,633 

15,121,833 

16,581,104 

3. Kansas 

70,043,115 

9,647,667 

13,291,741 

4. Nebraska 

65,602, 706 

3,212,313 

12,595.164 

5. Indiana 

56,600,179 

9,586,031 

9,900,419 

6. IlUnoip 

55,142,033 

5,200,274 

10,661,114 

7. Texas 

49,242,811 

16,999,955 

12,514,803 

8. Minnesota 

43,700,060 

9,718,767 

12,688,443 

9. South Dakota 

41,067,023 

14,116,246 

11,154,806 

10. Oklahoma 

31,037,632 

2,981,324 

5,078,503 

1 1 . Ohio 

19,534,143 

2,945,206 

4 , 545,799 

1 2 . Georgia 

19,389,192 

4,560,869 

2,928,026 

13. North Dakota. 

18,452,915 

310,057 

3,730,002 

14. Tennessee 

13,701,757 

4,315,742 

3,006,489 

15. California 

12,870,435 

4,134,180 

2,178,061 

16. Kentucky.* 

10,049,1 5 T 

3,766,159 

2,490,771 

17. S*yatn Carolina 

5,96^,247 

2,591,770 

1,213,773 

1 8 Montana 

5,506,91 6 

2,606,458 

1,502,530 

j 9. Arkansas 

5,439,700 

1,588,095 

1,082,433 

20. Idaho 

3,660,74 8 

906,494 

875,020 

21. Alabama 

3,603,149 

2,500,836 

1,590,093 

22. Mississippi 

3,387,415 

667,591 

1,566,229 

23. Washington 

3.295,898 

904,117 

978,989 

24. North Carolina 

3,263,953 

1,788,943 

1,045,882 

2*5. Wicconsin 

3,011,852 

1,008,108 

987,207 

26. Colorado 

2,538,159 

— 407,157 

317,450 

27. Oregon 

2,261,730 

1,153,818 

936,989 

28. Michigan 

2,145,059 

892,933 

647,978 

29. New Mexico 

1,760,056 

454,014 

453,920 

30. Utah 

1,692,674 

500,072 

299,878 

31. l/ouisiana 

1,521,514 

552,547 

151,904 

32. Virginia 

1 , 197,997 

142,012 

344,055 

33. Maryland 

601,323 

178,323 

52,500 

34. Arizona 

543.912 

136,310 

20,000 

SS. Wyoming 

381,462 

139,515 

29,400 

36. Florida 

350,454 

284,450 

165,350 

37. Penny si vania 

180,725 

— 150,431 

73,750 

38. New York 

180,268 

169,31 8 

35,900 

39. New Jersey 

111,165 

94,200 

— 

40. West Virginia 

74,685 

33,778 

78,000 

41. Delaware 

55,350 

10,250 

16,000 

42. Maine 

47,400 

41,450 

— 

43. Massachusetts 

11,500 

1,400 

1,000 

44. Vermont 

10,250 

— 3,525 

— 

45. District of Columbia. . . . 

8,000 

8,000 

— 

46. Connecticut 

7,000 

— 68,000 

17,500 

47. Nevada . 

48. New Hampshire 

5,000 

— 6,500 

1 30,000 

49. Rhode Island 




Total . . . 

1 828,568,867 

$ 181,607,482 

$ 199,121,367 
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1916, and 94 per cent, of the new loans made in the first nine months of 1917 
are to be ascribed to States which comprise 50 per cent, of the area, 47 per 
cent, of the population and 48.8 per cent, of the wealth of the country, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the United States Census Bureau. This makes clear 
the importance of the credit which life insiirancc companies furnish to agri- 
culture ; and points to the conclusion that if circumstances due to the war 
demand a further increase of agricultmal pioduction an important share 
of the extra credit needed will be contiibutcd by these companies. 

If we goon to consider the figures showing the average annual produc- 
tion from 1913 to 1917 of the six principal crops of the country, that is 
wheat, maize, oats, rye, rice and potatoes, we find that the nimdeen States 
which lead the list and receive the bulk <‘f the loans fuinish about 75 per 
cent, of the total amounts of these crops. Moreover, accouling to the 
Agricultural Year Book, these nineteen States sup])ly about 80 per cent . of 
the country’s biitcheis’ meat — beef, pork and mutton Thus the life in- 
surance companies have placed about 95 per cent, of tluir farm moitgage 
loans in the States which furnish about three quaiteis of the countiy’s food 
supply. 


§ 3. Rate of interest on ‘mortgage eoans. 

The companies wliich supplied data as to thtir moitgage* business gave 
information as to the average rate of inteiest tluy chaiged on about 75 per 
cent, of the loans outstanding at the end of 1916 and about 50 per cent, of 
the new loans made in 1917. 

From 1914 to 1916 the average rate of interest charged on faim mort- 
gage loans rose slightly thioughout the conntiy, namely fiom 5.55 to 5 63 
per cent. ; but the average rate chaiged on the $200,000,000 worth of loans 
made in the first nine months of 1917 fell to 5.52 per cent. The average for 
the whole year was however probably slightly higher, for the interest on 
money rose in the last quarter of the year, as is shown by the fact that in 
1917 the PVderal Farm Uoan Board fixed the rate of interest on its transac- 
tions at 5 % per cent. 

We should note, finally, that in fourteen States, which absorbed at the 
end of 1916 more than 70 per cent, of the total amount of the farm mortgage 
loans of life insurance companies, the average rate of interest was 5 % per 
cent, or even less. As for the loans of 1917, the rate of interest on them up 
to 30 September was in the twelve States in which theii majority was plac- 
ed 5 % per cent, or less. 


To sum up: the employment by life insurance companies of their avail- 
able funds in Iht^ interests of agricultural development seems to be well 
fitted to meet the needs of increased cultivation, and seems to be made on 
moderate principles very like those observed by the federal institutions 
affording agricultural credit. 
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THE AGRICUETURAIv CREDIT BRANCH OF THE BANK 
OF .SICILY IN 1917. 


SOTOCE : 

CONSIGLIO GKNKRALE DEL BAN'CO 1H SICILIA SKS.SIOI^r. ORDINARIA DJ:L Up S KeNDICOXTO 
E BiLANCio coNsuLTivo .siTL si;rvi 7JO DEI, c'Rri>iT<i AGUAKio EscRCizio if)iy {Gmerul 
Council of the Bank of Sicily Ojdinnrv mcitm<^ of ir)i8 Comprcht nsivc ftpitH and 
Balance-Sheet of the Dcpattm^ail of A^nculiural Credit in 1917). 

Ii>a previous article (1) we examined tlie work accomplished in 1917 
in the tick! of agricultuial credit by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Naples, which, as we saw, Hivested in ^^business of this kind the sum of 
30,983,679 liras, made up as regarded 10,728,576 liras of the deposits and 
capital of the provincial funds of agricultural credit whiedi the Savings- 
Bank administered, and contributed by the State as regarded 20,255,103 
liras. Ill Sicily how^ever the alTording of agricultural ciedit is e ntiusted to 
a special branch of the Bank of Sicily, which, like the Savings-Bank of the 
Bank of Naples and the other^institutions of agricultural credit created b}' 
s][)e‘cial laws, affords ciedit of this kind by means of inteime diary bodies and 
in aceairdance wilh the fundamental principles of Italian leg.^^lation in 
this matter, giving direct aid to agriculturists only in exeapticuial eases. 
WeJwiJl treat seporatoly the two questions of the dew^elopment reached 
by these distiibuting agencie's of credit, and ^he business which, ac- 
cording to its last report, this department accomplished in 1917. 

§ I. Exceptional provisions regarding agricultural credit. 

The reader will remember that during 1917 there were varins except- 
tional provisions for piomotig an intensified cultivation of foodstuffs. 
Among them those included in the lieutenancy decree of 10 May 1917, 
No. 788, and regareling agricultural credit deserve special mention. By this 
decree, the provisions of which have force until the end of the year in which 
peace is proclaimed, institutions of agricultural credit were authorized, 
independently of the regulations established by their by-laws and rules, 
to grant loans for the cultivation of corn, other cereals, vegetables and edible 
tubers, in each case in a measure and for a period prope^rtionate to the ex- 
tent and intensity of cullivatioii and the length of the period of growth. 
To secure loans of this kind a legal and unlimited lien on the several crops 
which the loans contribute to produce is granted, and is extended to cover 


(i) See our issue for last September, page 727. 
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all crops of the farm in question, both growing crops and crops harvested 
during the year, as well as the supplies existing in appurtenant dwelling- 
houses and other buildings and produced on the faim. This lien comes in 
order of precedence immediately after that securing legal costs in accordance 
with Article 1959 of the Italian Civil Code, and it accrues of right to the lend- 
ing institution in consequence of the mere fact of a loan in cash or kind, be- 
comiilg the liability of the person who owns, cultivate s or manages the land 
in question in the year in which such loan matures. 

The same decree further lays down that the penalties established by 
Article 203 of the Penal Code shall be incurred not only by a debtor who 
depreciates or withdraws property subject to the lien or a debtor who di- 
verts from their rightful objects the sums lent, but also by a debtor who in 
case of a requisition does not declare his debt to the institution of ciedit to 
the authority ordering the requisition. Whtre such a dc claratlon is made 
the requisitioning authority must immediately^ communicate it to the lend- 
ing institution, to which the price of the requisitioned products will be due 
in so far as is necessary to cover the amount of the loan. All documents le- 
lative to the loans made in accordance with these ruk s are cx( mpted from 
all registration and stamp duty and are liable to only half the usual duties on 
the legal and exchange transactions to which they may give rise. 

As we had occasion to remark in one of our articles on agricultural 
credit in Italy (i) the importance of these measures lies in the fact that they 
have notably strengthened the securities held by the lending institutions, 
and have appropriately given to agricultural credit the character of land 
rather than personal credit, tracing out for it a new path on which it may 
hope to attain good results and on which it should indubitably develop 
and consolidate its activities. 

Having premised these statements, we will at once pass to an txamina- 
tion of the growth in Sicily in 1917 of the institutions distributing agricul- 
tural credit and the intermediary institutions. 


§ 2. The intermediary bodies. 

In 1917 the work of the agricultural credit branch of the Bank of Si- 
cily was, as it affected the intermediary bodies, chiefly one of improving 
and strengthening rather than extending the existing organization. This 
explains why in this year only three new bodies were enters d on the list of 
intermediary bodies while eight were eliminated thence, the total number 
of accredited institutions being therefore reduced from 324 on 31 December 
igibto 3i9on 31 December 1917. Of these institutions asmany as 299had 
the form of co-operative societies, namely 262 nominally collective, 34 li- 
mited liability and 3 joint-stock societies, while 20 had the foim of bodies 
existing for moral purposes. The data for the preceding year shew that 
there has been a constant increase of the nominally collective societies, whe - 


(i ) See our issiue for December 1 91 7. 
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tiler tlieir liability be limited or unlimited. Their number lose from 33 in 
1907 to 262 in 1917 and they have given a valuable contribution to the 
spread of agricultural credit in Sicily. 

Classified according to their kind, the institutions accrediUd as sla- 
ted were the followijig : 

Agricultural co-(^perative societies of labour and 


production 

j Ordinary societies .... 82 

Agricultural funds 1 ^ . o 

( vSocieties having moral aims o 

Rural funds 47 

Agricultural consortia 17 

Agricultural banks 13 

Monti jrumentari ii 

Agricultural associations 7 

Popular banks 4 


319 

It should be noted that in 1917 the number of inteimediaiy bodies 
undertaking the collective leasinp oj lands, that characteristic foim of Ita- 
lian agricultural co-operation to which we devoted articles in our issues 
for May and August of this year, increased fiom 37 to 40. 

The 319 intermediary bodies included on the 31st ot last December 
44,803 members ; their own capital amounted to 3,035,745 liras, and the 
capital of their members, for which there was unlimited liability, to 
214,072,345 liras. Owing to the plentitude of money in the countiy di- 
stricts the deposits received by these institutions increased fic m 8,205,838 
liras on 31 Decmber 1916 to 15,283,341 liras on 31 December 1917 ; and at 
the same time the amount of the securities they held increased from 
5,483,001 to 9,148,426 liras. 

The total credit granted by the department to inteimediaiy institutions 
reac'hcd the sum of 15,178,000 liras on 31 December 1916 and 15,728,000 
liras during 1917. This increase was due to the larger credit granted, cither 
because of the greater cost of material and labour, or in order to enable the 
intermcdiary^bodics to receive with sufficient liberality the requests for aid 
in the cultivation of foodstuffs. The amount of the credits granted as 
stated equalled slightly more than one fourteenth of the total value of the 
security suppliedby the i liter me di*aiy bodies by means of their own capital 
and the capital for which their members had unlimited liability . 

It is also interesting to note the gtogiaphical distributiem in the island 
of the agencies of agricultural credit, taking as basis the m mber of accre- 
dited bodies in the various communes. The following figures result : 
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Number of communes 
in the district 

Number of accredited 
institutiims 

Pal el mo 

.... 7O 

53 ' 

Messina ... 

97 

28 

Catania ... 

50 

2() 

Caltagirone . . 

• • 13 

25 

Girgenti ... 

.... 41 

f>3 

Trapani .... 

^0 ' 

47 

vSyraciise 

• ■ . 3^^ 

30 

Caltanissetta . . . 

. . 28 

47 


357 

319 


Of the 188 communes among which, accoi cling to the preceding data, 
the 319 intermediary bodies for which agricultural credit accounts had 
be^en opened were distributed at th^ aforesaid date, 108 had only one 
intermediary body (*acb, 53 two of them, and 18 three of them, while six 
bad four, one seven and one twelve. 

As has been noted, the agricultural credit branch followed in the yc ar 
under review the principle of limiting to the minimum all pre^paganda work 
for further extending its scope, and devoted the greater pait of its activity 
to an improvement of the working of the bodies previously admitted. With 
this object 81 inspections wue undeitaktn and yieldid as a riiU^ gofxl 
ri'suHs. 

§ 3. TiIK BUSrNKSS ACCOMPLISHED IN I917. 

The transactions of the department in 1917, on its own behidf and 
on behalf of the piovincial funds of agricultural credit which it ad- 
ministers, numbered 15775 and covered 7,255,633 liras. The following 
.rble gives the data as to the activities of the department in the elevem 
yeais of its existence: 
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From this table it appears that the transactions accomplished in 1917 
suffered, as compart d with the previous year, a diminution of 8,800 in their 
number and 597,447 liras in their total amount. This reduction of agricul- 
tural credit business was soltdy due to the abundance of money in the coun- 
try districts and was strictly i elated to the contemporaneous increase we 
have already noticed in the aniounl of the deposits of the intermediary 
bodies. 

Of the total number of exchanges effected in 1917, 15,682 for 7,226,933 
liras were discounts with the funds of the provincial funds ; and 93 for 28,700 
weremadeout of the department s own resources, which also enabled two 
deductions amounting to 48,000 liras from current mortgage accounts 
opened in 1916. 

The loans made in 1917 we-re distributed according to their objects 
in three groups : 1) for seeds, manures, fertilizers, cultivation and harvest 
15490 loans for 5,565,834 liras ; 2) for machines, implements and live and 
otlre^r stock 134 loans for 163,350 liras ; 3) for direct discounts to interme- 
diary bodies 151 loans for 1,526,449 liras. Of the loans of the third group 
105 for 1,270,344 liras were granted to enable collective purchases; and 22 
for 157,074 liras to allow the payment of the rents of 1 ural lands, etc. Loans 
for collective purchasing show an increase of 525,876 liras since the pre- 
cediirg year. 

The loans made in 1917 are distributed as follows in accordance with 
the status of the borrowers : 
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(a) There were also 151 discounts for 1,526 449 40 liras tuade^jp bodits directly for various objects 
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The follovvdn^ show the extent to which the various provinces 

participated in the total credit granted by the department on its own 
behalf and on behalf of the provincial funds in the form of exchanges, 
excUidini;): the ('iirrent mortgage accounts to which wc have alliuhd: 


Province 


Amount 


Giig(uiti . . 
Palermo . . 
vSyracus(\ . 
Tiapani , . 
Caltagirone 
Caltanissitta 
Catania . . 
Messina . . 


1,461,085 liras 

1.3^9.517 

927,808 » 

844,540 .. 

83,0,173 )) 

592.459 » 

506,076 » 

7,255.6^3 liras 


Th(‘ rate of intcTc^st a])plied by the branch to all its discounting and 
rediscounting business was invaiiably maintained at 4 % ])er cent. 
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OFFICIAI, SOURCE: 

NEW ZEALAND OFFICIAJy YEAR-BOOK, 1914 aiid 1917. 

In our last issue we published a detailed study of land settlement in 
New Zealand. The progress achieved in this sphere, as shown by the data 
and figures we gave, is largely due to the facilities the State has piovided 
for credit enabling the occupation and utilization of lands and the esta- 
blishment of settleis and workers on their lots. 


§ I. The system of making advances to settlers. 

The Advances to Settleis Office was established by an Act passed in 
1894. An administrative officer called Superintendent was appointed 
early in the following year and a board set up to advise and gonfer with 
him. Advances can be made only with the consent of this board. 

The capital fund was limited to £3,000,000. The minimum advance 
was fixed at £25 and the maximum at £2,500, repayable in thirty-six and 
a half years by half-yeaily instalments of 3 per cent, of the sum bor- 
rowed. 

The legislation has been amended at various times and is now embodied 
in the State Advances Act, 1913, which authorizes the borrowing of money 
for the purj^x)se of lending it to settlers, workers and local authorities. 
For advances to settleis £1,500,000 may be borrowed each year, for those 
to workers £750,000, for those to local authorities £x,ooo,ooo. 

Money is advanced to settlers on first mortgages of land and im- 
provements, held by eighteen specified forms of tenure. When leasehold 
crown land forms the security for a desired advance, the applicant must, 
before he despatches his application, send notice thereof to the Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands for the district in which the land is situated, in 
order that the Commissioner may at once supply the Superintendei# with 
a report on the land. 

Loans can be granted on all freeholds up to three fifths of their value, 
or up to two thirds thereof in the case of first-class agricultural land ; 
and on leaseholds up to three fifths of the value of the interest of the lessee. 

On securities classified as first-class loans may be granted for a term uf 
thirty-six and a half years, on second-class securities for thirty years, and 
on third-class securities for twenty years. The classifying of securities 
rests solely with the Board of the office. 
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When an advance is required for the ptii^ose of erecting a building, 
the amount of the loan granted by the Board may either be paid over in 
one sum when the building is completed, or, if the applicant desire, advanc- 
ed in progKvsive instalments paid from time to time as erection pioceeds. 
An inspection and rc]^X)it must be made by an officer of the Valuation De- 
partnn nt, lx foie any instalments of the loan are paid. 

No loan <d less than £25 or more than £2,000 can be granted. Appli- 
catioii'^ foi loans not exceeding £500 have priority over applications for 
largcu sums. If Ihe applicant have already obtained an advance under the 
Act and wish to obtain a further advance, on the same or another security, 
1u' must not apply hu a sum which would bring his total advance up I0 
mou- than £2,000. The security he offers must consist of one or more 
holdings, held as .specified, and must be of the necessary value. If the 
st'curity be leasehold lluie must have been regular compliance wnth all 
covenants and conditions of the lease, including the pa3mient of rent. 

All applications must be accompanied by a valuation fee which varies 
fiom los. bd, in the case of advances not exceeding £100 to £2. 25. in that 
of advances of from £550 to £2,000 in amount. 

Mortgages aic rede emable by half-yearly^ payments of principal anel 
inteiest combined. They may ahso be wholly’- extinguished at any time. 
Further, the moitgager may from time to time pay to the Superintendent, 
in addition to the half-yearly payments, sums of £5 or a multiple then of 
which may be employee d, at the dale at wliiedi the next instalment is due, 
to pay half-y^eaily instalments, as they fall due, until the deposit is ex- 
hausted, or to pay as many^ half-yearly instalments of piincipal as.the y 
will cover, the coneSj)biiding interest not being charged as fur as such 
in.stalme Ills are coiicti iie d. The mortgager c^an thus uduce the teim of 
the loan. When at least one tenth of a loanlias been repaid by half-yearly 
or anticipated instalments he may^ with the consent of the Superintemelent, 
readjust the loan by treating the balance of principal then unpaid as a 
fresh loan duly granted for a fresh team. This is however only alloweel 
if such balance amount to at least £too. Ibider the new arrangement the 
mortgager doc s not jiay interest on the original loan but only^ on such 
balancxa 

Reports on the securities are made by valuers of the Government Land 
Valuation Department. With the corresponding valuations, wliich appear 
in the district valuation rolls and are prepared in accordance with the Va- 
luation of Laud Act 1908, and with reports, in the case of crown leaseholds, 
froi#the Commissioner of Crown Lands, they are considerc d by the General 
Board. Boaid meetings are held weekly or as occasion requires,. The 
Supcrintendcuit is bound by the resolutions of the Board. 

Mortgages myy pay instalments and interest to the credit of the 
Superintendent ai any money-order office, free of all costs for remitting 
the money to Wellington. Advances are also made through the Post 
Office. 

From 1884 until 13 Maich 1917, 61,097 applications for loans amount- 
ing to £24,913,493 were received. The Board authorized the lending of 
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£17,358,830 to 46,954 apphciiitb The followpig table shows the business 
done from 1907 to 1917 

Advamos to settlers 1907-1917 


Yeai 1 

ending | 

Applications received | 

i 

bodus authorized 

Amount 

\iin.uiut 

31 March | 

1 

Number 

Amount j 

1 

£ 

Number j 

Amount 

£ 

adv anced 

£ 

rep ad 

£ 

1908 

3.183 

1668,135 

1 2,955 

I 355.450 

! 1 

1 , 197 . 4^6 ' 

568,6')5 

1909 

4 471 

2 050,252 

1 3,078 

I 202 , 9()5 

1,493.836 1 

559,163 

1910 

4 131 

1,539,150 

j 3 201 

1,03^.340 

1,095,120 1 

545,528 

19TI 

4.«)57 

2 122,749 

3 > 57 i 

1,282,880 

1,20!, 310 

726,714 

1912 

5.355 

2 , 593,^8 f i 

4 610 1 

2 191,300 

' 2,174,^851 

1,018,286 

1913 

3.187 

1,104.225 

2,114 1 

749,590 

1 850,300 1 

693.511 

1911 

3 />o 4 

1,400,248 

2,390 J 

878,855 

9 “' 5 , 0051 

700,253 

1915 

3,870 

1,826,265 

2 100 

j 

749,010 

997,040 1 

737,477 

1916 

* 507 

(>82 Soo 

2,022 ' 

746,630 

81 1 . 55 ) 

715,177 

1917 1 

iotxK to 

1,619 

660 975 

i 

1,412 ' 

1 

1 

5^5,270 

588,055 

643 7 

^ I Much i<)T7 , 

6r ('97 

24,913 493 

! 46,951 

17 318.830 

16,94“), 010 

8,909,196 


I\ot all 11 k advance s to settle is aie made b} th^ Ac]\c nect to vStttlLis 
Branch <d the State Advances Office. Part of the buMiK^s vliown 111 this 
table vv<is done by the Ihiblie l)c bt Sinking Funds Ih inch and the Ach anec s 
Oflke Sinking Fund Ihanih The advanecsto sdtleis < ntluni/^d b\ the ^c 
tliKe biaiiehes 111 1916-17 wcie as follows 

hi iUi( h 

Advance authorized 



Numbci 

Amount 

Aflv me e S U) S^t'^le is 

1 12', 


Public Debt Sinking P\inJs . . . . 



Advances Office Sinkiif^ Fund . , 

2,S7 

156540 



5 'S -i 7 '> 

The tollowing are details as to the busiiicvss of the Advances 

to Stttkib 

Branch only : 




Number 

Amount 

I/O ail s not exceeding £500 

021 

-’00 7 k 5 

)> exceeding £500 but not exceeding £1,000 

122 

65,850 

)) exceeding £1,000 but not exceeding £2 000 

20 

/}! 270 

, Total . . . 

1,072 

4 '’ 8,855 
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These loans were secured by land of the following categories : 


Number Amount 

of advances advanced 


Freehold 649 242, 4 J5 

lycaschold 418 182,990 

Freehold and leasehold combined 5 3.43^ 

Total . . . 1,072 428,855 


Outstanding advances on 31 March 1917 were as follows : 



Number 

Amount 

Loans not exceeding £ 500 

15,081 

,i.228,i55 

)) exceeding £ 500, but nf>t exceeding £ i,e)oo 

3 . 12 J 

2,218,225 

» exceeding £ 1,000, but not exceeding £ 2,000 

1 ,322 

1,819,168 

)) exceeding £ 2,000 but not exceeding £ 3,000 

393 

4 « 9.575 

Total . , 

19.719 

7.755.123 


These outstanding advances were secured by land of the following 
categories : 

Number Amount 

’ of advances 


Freehold 12,066 5.510.507 

Tycasehold 7. .57^ 2,0^5. (^63 

Freehold and leasehold combined 275 i7^/\53 

Total . . . 19,719 7755,123 


In 1916-17 the average sum advanced on a fieehold was £458, the aver- 
age advanced on a leasehold £277 and the aveiage advanced on a mixed 
freehold and leasehold £650. For 1915-16 the corjiespoiiding averages were 
£465, £284 and £ 604, respectively. 


% 

§ 2. Advances for building workers’ housfs. 


The Superintendent of the State Advances Office is authorized to klid 
mone^y for the purpose of buying or building a dwtdling to any person em- 
ployed on manual or clerical work whose income does not exceed £200 a 
year and who does not own any land other than the allotment on whieh it 
is proposed to build. The sum advanced must not exceed £450 and must 
not exceed the value of the house about to be built. It is secured by a 
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mortgage on the whole property. The interest is payable half-yearly 
together with an instalment of fhe principal, which is thus fully repaid in 
thirty-six and a half years, thirty years or twenty years, as the case may be, 
when the mortgage is released. A valuation fee of ys. 6 d. must accompany 
each application for a loan of this kind. No loan of this kind will be grant- 
ed to anyone who is not going to icside permanently on the land which is 
the security. Anyone desirouvs of receiving such an advance can apply for 
it in writing 011 a special form which can be obtained from any postmaster 
in the Dominion. The Department supplies applicants with plans and 
specifications free of charge. The cost of the buildings varies with their 
size from £120 to £640. A building of a type costing £300 more than the 
maximum authorized loan is thus included for the benefit of workeis who 
wish to spend their savings on the election of a better house than that 
whiedi the loan could provide. 

The total sum thus advanced to woikers up to 31 March 1917 was 
£3,347,395. In the year which ended on 31 Maich 1917, 734 applications 
Were u^ceived for loans aggregating £266,740. The advances granted in 
the year numbered *605 and amounted altogethei to £214,965 They were 
secured by freehold and leasehold land as follows : 

by freehold land 594 loans amounting to £ 212,310 
)) leasehold land Ji » )> » -/^55 

Total . . . 605 » » » £ 214,965 

The tot.il amount advaneed up to the end of the financial year was 
£3,347,395, and the net amount of the advances then outstanding w’^as 
£2,650,419. This lattei sum was s<cuied as follows: 

by freehold land 8,902 outstanding loans amounting to £ 2,542,115 
» leasehold laud 569 » » » » 108,304 

Total . . . 9,471 » » » » £ 2,650,419 

The Worker’s Dwellings Act, 1905, provides for the erection by the 
State of workers’ dwellings on ciown or settlement lands rcseived for that 
purpose.^ A worker is defined as a landless person whose income does not 
exceed £175 a year. The most recent amendment of the Act fixed the 
maximum value of such a worker’s dwelling at £750. It can be erected on 
a rural allotment of about five acres, the land having a maximum unim- 
proved value of £250 : this allows £500 for the cost of building. Dwellings 
can be let by the week or month for a rent equal to 6 per cent, of the capital 
value, plus rates and insurance, or on a lease of twenty-one yeais with a 
right of renewal. A worker can acquire the freehold by paying weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly instalments for a period of twenty-five and a haU 
years. The instalments are equal to 7 per cent, of the capital value, 5 per 
cent, being interest and 2 per cent, going towards the payment of the prin- 
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cipal. In the case of a stone or brick house the ix^riod for repayment is 
extended , to thirty-six and a half years. 

On 31 March 1917, 630 houses had been erected under this Act. 


§ 3. Land setti^ement by discharged soediers. 

By the Discharged Soldiers Settkme nt Act, 1915, discharged soldiers 
are helped to become farmeis in that they are enabled to hold land by 
ordinary and by special tenures. 

Tenures of the former kind are provided specially for hale or slightly 
wounded men. Th.^ area set apart by proclamation of the Governor Ge- 
neral for settlement by discharged soldiers can be subjected to ordinal y 
tenure : that is to say land within it can be held in return for a payment 
in cash. An obligation to reside on such land and a right to purchase it 
pass to the holder. 

Land held by speciaMt nurc s can be sold or let tcf men who have lost 
an arm or leg or have otherwise been seriously wounded, but are still able 
to earn a living by fruit growing, dairy or poultiy farming, etc*. The Land 
Boards are responsible foj s^ing that these mtn obtain satisfactoiy lots 
of land on the requisite teims. The State gives financial aid until the 
land begins to bear, and makes loans to enable enclosure, clearing, drain- 
age, building and the purchase of live stock and implements. These loans 
are secured by a ctown moitgage on the lands. No transfer of right in 
land acquired under this Act may be made foi ten years without the con- 
sent of the Land Hoard and the approval of the Minister of Lands. 

An amendment of 1916 extended the setpe of the Act to include 
discharged soldiers who are the les.secs or licensees of land administued 
by a Land Boar<l but not acquired under the Discharged ySoldims 
Settlement Act. 

On 31 March 1917, 337,961 acres of land had been set apart by pro- 
clamation for settlement discharged soldiers, 204,379 being 

under special and 133,582 acres under oidinary tenures. 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications were re- 
ceived undeFthis Act. In all 319 allotments, aggregating 143,524 acres, 
Were made. 

In virtue more< > Ver Of a clause in the Land Law^s Amendment Act, which 
authorizes members of the New Zealand Expeditionary Force to apply 
for land by proxy, 40 soldiers obtained in 1016-17 a total concession of 
142,566 acres. 
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IN VARIOUS COUNTRIlv>S/ 


FRANCE. 

ADVANCES AND GKANTvS TO ACVRICUETITRISTS WHO lIAViC SUEFICKED IJY 
THE WAR 

In a circular dated 2i October 1918 and appealing in the Journal 
Officiel of 3 November, M. Lebrun, Minister of tlie Blockade and of the 
Liberated Districts, intimates what are Ihe new provision^ as to the 
special system by which advances are made to foim working capital for 
farmers who resumt' tenure of their old farms in the liberated districts. 
The circular contains the following rules : 

The special s5stcm establisln d for persons wdio have suffered loss in 
the liberated districts will be applied henceforward onl} in.casts of the rt- 
sumption of farms by their foiiiK r farmer s 01 persons holding these farmers' 
rights, that is to say il will be applied in order that thuse forms may be 
reconstituted by their evacuate d owners or farmers wiio wish to re-establish 
themselves (iii their former lands in order to resume cultivation of them. 

The law of 4 May 1918 (l) will Ih^ applied in all other cases, *1 hat to 
say in all cases of thc'resumjrtion by persons other than th.ir former far- 
mers of abandoned lands or lands held to have been abandonc d. It will be 
applied in particular in ase to w’hich qualification for advances foj w^ork- 
ing capital previe>usly f^ltached, name ly that in which a farmer who has 
suilered by Hit. -vre^* finds that his own holding is wholly or partially^ incap- 
able (d being cultivated in existing circumstances, and wishes to take an- 
oUi(U‘ farm or other pieces of land in any part of the district, either near 
or far from his former farm. 

The insti notions wath regard to a special system of advancing working 
capital contemplate a maximum advance of 400 francs a hectare, irrespec- 
tively of the advances in kind, that is of implements, live stock, seed, etc., 
which the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction may make, and without 
prejudice to another rule which e^stablishcd that the total sum of advances 
and credits allotted on any pretext may not, on principle, exceed half the 
approximate value of the loss which has been suffered. The necessity to 
raise these bases of allotments and to fix them in accordance with the ma- 
xima regularly determined by the law of 4 May 1918 has been recognized, 
for they were fixed when no other indication, different in form, had yet been 
given as to the amount of the costs recognized to be necessarily incurred in 
order to bring lands under cultivation. It is however only in special cases 
in which a necessity has been duly ascertained, as stated above, that the 


(i) See our hsue for September 1918, p. 739. 
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advances may exceed a maximum of i,oao francs and approximate to one 
of 2,000 francs. 

Advances in kind and cash are made by the Departmental Commis- 
sions associated witll the prefects. 

We should also notice a decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 23 
October 1918 which establishes the conditions on which the apparatus 
for mc'chanical cultivation may be ceded to agriculturists who have been 
victims of the war. The following is the text of the decree : 

“ Article i. --The Office of Agricultural Reconstruction of the depart- 
ments which have suffered by the invasion may receive grants out of the 
budget of the Ministry of Agriculture for the apparatus of mechanical cul- 
tivation which this office has ceded to farmers who have suffered b> the 
war. 

'' Article 2. — Grants not exceeding 50 per cent, of the price of the 
tractors and ploughs will be made as these machines are ceded. 

Article 3. ~ Applications for grants will be sent to the Ministry 
of Agriculture by the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction. They will 
be accompanied by the following documents : 

(1) a certificate of the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction testi- 
fying that the farmers to whom the machines have been granted have suf- 
fered loss b> the w^ar ; 

(2) an invoice showing the price of the machines and showing that at 
least half such price has been paid by the grantees, in cash or by an appro- 
priation oiit of indemnities for war losses ; 

(3) an undertaking by the grantees that they will inthree years sow 
in wheat and other grain the minimum area deteimined in the resolution 
making the grant to them 

This is the first time that provision has bteii made for giants to agri- 
culturists dfrectly and not to syndic'utes exclusively. The earlier system 
was explained as follows, a few Weeks earlier, in the answer to a written 
question 23,815 in the Journal Offlcieloi 29 September 1918 : 

'"The appropriation of grants to the purchase of apparatus intended 
for mechanical cultivation is regulated by the decree of 8 October 1917. 
According to the provisions of this decree grants aie made only to the de- 
partments, communes and agricultural gmupings comprising at least seven 
farmers which acquire farmin^ tractors foi the common use of the persons 
within their compctefice or their membc;rs. The amount of th'^ grant is 
50 per cent, of the price of the machines (tractors and ploughs), if a set of at 
least five tractors or a steam or an electric plough be in question. Other- 
wise, that is to say when there is a purchase of from one to four farming 
tractors only, the grant may not exceed a fourth or a third of the price of 
the machinery, according to whether the applicant for it has recourse to 
agricultural credit or not, in conformity with the law of 29 December 1906. 
These maxima may always be raised, respectively to the third or the half 
of the price of the machinery, for districts which have suffered by events 
of the war. In these districts the communes or associations, benefiting 
by the grants, may cede their machinety, without profit, to one or imore 
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farmers who have suffered, by the war, on condition each farmer give the 
ceder an undertaking that he will sow grain on a minimum area fixed by 
the ministerial resolution which makes the grant. The documents neces- 
sary for obtaining these subsidies an^ : <?) the invoice showing the price of 
the machinery ; b) an agricultural report on the district in which the trac- 
tors acquired are to be employed ; c) an undertaking to sow grain over a 
minimum area fixed in accordance with the price of the machinery ; d) if 
need be, the documents proving those interested to have suffered by the 
invasion ; e) a resolution of the general or the municipal council authoriz- 
ing the purchase, if the case be that of a department or a commune ; /) if 
the case be tha't of an agricultural associatiou, two copies of its by-laws, 
and a note as to its members and as to the resources at their disposal. 
These documents must be transmitted by the prefect, who must intimate 
that they are being sent*'. 

It is seen that grants wc^re previoiisly made to agricultural groupings 
and to dc'pm tnieiits and communes but not to farmers individually. 


^ ITALY. 

PROVISIONS AS TO Tim CREDIT AFPORDEI) BY THE AGRICUETURAE INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF E AIT CJM — GazMetia U fficiale del Regno d' Italia, i!^o. 202. Rome, 27 Aufmst, 
igi8. 

Ill order to facilitate the extension and the development of the inten- 
sive cultivation of foodstuffs, the MinivSter of Agricultuie provided as early 
as the beginning of this year that theT'hief institutions of agricultural ciedil 
should dispose of more capital and thus be able to grant loans to agricul- 
turists liberally and 011 moderate terms. Important sums, amounting 
altogether to 65,000,000 liras, have therefore been appropriated to this 
end. On the principle that there should be special proension for particu- 
lar districts, the Minister of Agriculture lately published a new decree of 
the Lieutenant General of the Kingdom, ISIo. 1142, elated 14 July 1918, which 
provides especially forfhe agricultural institutions of Lacium and super- 
secdcs the decree of 4 October 1917 with which we have already dealt (i). 
The new decree not only enables the agricultural institutions to opt;n large 
credits and therefore to offer liberal and rapid advances to agricnltuial- 
labourers. It also makes it possible for thtm, by means of the guarantees 
which the State opportunely supplies, to undertake leases of large farms and 
the purchase of lands, especially with the obejet of bringing uncultivated 
lands under cultivation. It establishes that the National Institute of 
Insurance, the National Fund Providing for the Disablement and Old Age 
of Workmen, the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, the Savings 
Banks, the Monti di Pietd and the institutions of agricultural and co-opera- 
tive credit are authorizeei, independently of all laws, rules and by Jaws, 


(i) See our issue for December 1917, page 13. 
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to grant loans, cither iudivichiallj or grouped in a consortium, to the agricul- 
tural institutions of Latiiim fur the purchase of land, the payment of capi- 
tal and dues and the disencumbeiment of land, and also on the increase in 
value which accrues to the property of these institutions as a result of the 
agricultural and agrarian reforms which may be realized on them. The ’Na- 
tional Institute of Credit for Co-operation is also authorized to constitute 
cautionary deposits and to give credit to the aforesaid institutions in order 
to supply them with the necessary means for the administration and ordinary 
cultivation of land. To guarantee the.se loans, the agricultural institutions 
of Latiiim will give the lending institutions a lien recognized by their re- 
ceiver who collects all their income. Their propert> can al^o be mortgaged. 
These institutions of Tatium must be authorized to contract loans by a 
decree of the Minister of Agriculture, or, in case of a mortgage on theii pro- 
perty, by a royal decree proposed b}^ this ministei. When the society’s 
receipts of the year do not cover the total amount of the annual payments 
due to the lending institutions, the Slate advances the difference, its ad- 
vances being repaid by the agricultural institutions of lyatium in the follow- 
ing year out of their receipts. In case of Ihe inadt quacy of the latter the 
Ministry of Agriculture fixes a supplementary contribution to be paid Ijy 
members within the year. The period of amortization of loans b> annual 
instalments begins on i January and must not surpass fifty years. The 
debtor may repay a loan by anticipating his instalments. TJie State takes 
part in payment of iutere.st to the extent of no more than 2 per cent. 

Loans made to agricultural institutions in order to enable than to 
farm land are secured by a lien on growing fruit and crops and fruit and 
crops harvested during the year, and also on all provisions found in dw’'elliiig 
houses and buildings appurtenant to rural liolding.s or derived from these 
holdings. This li<m comes next in ordi^r of precedence to that securing 
law costs and belongs to the agricultural institution and lending institu- 
tion, to the extent to which cither is implicated, in right of a loan in cash 
or kind mid-^' to ajiy owner, cultivator or farmer of the land affected in 
the year in which the loan matures. 

This decree supplies a need which has been much felt in Latium and 
fulfils the desires of the agricultural population. It opens u]) a lu w and 
easy way to endow the agricultural institutions of the distrit t with more land 
and to impiove the land they already hold. 


SIAM. 


MORTGAC'tES in SLGM — StatibticaJ Yeaf^Book of ihc Kingdom of Siam 1016, Uirst 
Number. Published by the Department of Ccfmmerce and Statistics, Ministry of 
Finance, Siam 

Only mortgages hedd under a title-deed in accordance with the re sults 
of the cadastral survey are registered by the Lands Record Office of vSiam. 
At present slightly more than half a million such titles have been issued. 
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Other mortgages, those of land not yet brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Lands Registry Office, are registered at the Ampur Offices. 

There is also a very prevalent practice of mortgaging land by merely 
depositing the title-deeds with the lender, sometimes with and sometimes 
without an agreement. This is the method frequently adopted in the case 
of small or short-term loans, the majority of small loans be^ing probably 
secured by such mortgages. 

Lastly property is mortage d by commercial firms to secure advances 
up to a certain limit which varies from day to day. As a rule no special 
sum of money is rtcordtd in such mortgage deeds. 

The following tabUs de??l only with those mortgages, rcgisteied by 
the Lat\ds Registry Office, which specify the amounts of loans. 

On 31 March 1916, the total numlx*r of title-deeds which had been 
issued by the Lands Records Dv'partment was as follow^ : 

Number of title 


Province deeds issued 

and field 

Krutig Tep 78.606 

Krung Kao 172,388 

Nakorn Chaisi . 6^778 

PiaciiiTiburi . . 64,898 

Rajaburi 58.386 

Nakorn '^awaii 14,142 

Pitsamilok 42,170 

Chautabur’ 6.475 

Puk(t T.qob 


Total . 


503.749 
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SPAIN. 


TIIE RECTSTBR OF AGRrClTI/rURAI, PI^EDGES — La Ltga Agrana, No. 1357. Madrid, 
21 Oclobc'l jqi 8 

The abnormal circumstanci wS due to the European war, and especially 
the ad mi ni strati ve reforms which now occupy the public authorities in 
vSpain, have not allowed them to issue rules as to the foimation of the re- 
gistci of agricultural pledges to which the royal dccreeof 30 Septt mber 1917, 
already aualj^sed in this review (i), refers. However, in order that the 
agricultural credit secured by pledges which the cited decre*e creates may 
develop from its outset, and in order to allow experience to have a part in 
its final organization, the Spanish government has thought it well to issue 
c.ertain provisional rules and measures, to which officials in charge of these 
registers of agricultural pledges will have to conform. The government 
therefore published on 2 October 1918 a royal order of whifth the main pro- 
visions establish : 

1) Clerks of the property registry, to whom contracts for loans se- 
cured by agricultural pledges are presented for registration, shall open a 
register of provisional entries. 

2) The pages of this registry will have margins to allow for notes, 
will be initialled by the judge, and will bear the seal of the court. 

3) The entries will be made in the strict order in which they are re- 
ceived, and within four days, other than holidays, of their reception, unless 
there be legal impediment. 

4) At the end of the registry a table of names of persons, in the order 
of the entries, will be made. 

5) When an act is presented for registration, the clerk of the registiy 
will remit to the person presenting it a receipt showing the object and the 
date of the public document in question and the names of the contracting 
persons and of the notary who has issued the authorization. When the 
document has been returned and the fact of its return noted, the receipt 
will be withdrawn and will be placed in the archives. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

« 

I THE noANS MADE BY THE I,AND AND AGRICUI^TIJRAI, BANK FROM 1913 TO ^ 
101 — Olficial Year-Book of the Umon of South A/rtca, 1917. Pretoria, 1918. 

The J^and and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, founded in virtue 
of a law of 22 J line 1912, affords : i) advances to farmeis of sums of money 
secured by mortgages on land within the Union : 2) advances of sums of 
money to co-operative societies and the cautionary payments attaching 
to the contracts into which these societies enter ; 3) advances of sums of 


(1) See the artielc iii our issue for April 1918, page 320. 
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iponey to farmers who hold crown lands with a right of purchase or on leases 
of ten years or more. In general, the bank makes the advances and un- 
dertakes the transactions for which it is authorized (Article 18 of the Act.). 

From the time it became active until i January 1917, the credit for 
which it has received application and which it granted was as follows : 


Year 

1 Loans applied for j 

Loans granted 

a 1 

Loans refused 

Number 

1 1 

Value ' 

1 £ 1 

Number 

1 i 

Value 

1 £ 

Number 

Value 

£ 

i 

1913 1 

1 

3.874 

2,706,994 1 

j 

3 » 09 i 

1,749,130 

446 ! 

409,728 

1914 

1 ,S 68 

451,329 ' 

1,025 

293 »o 84 

1 115 

49,300 

^915 1 

401 

176,354 ' 

322 

131,655 

1 i 

! 12,514 

igif) 

2,022 j 

1,039.496 1 

1,715 

713.030 

' 119 

97,049 


It is seen that after the initial impulse had been exhausted the war 
caused the applications for ciedit to fall off considerably, that the retro- 
gression was further accentuated in 1915, but that in 1916 there was a 
strong recoveiy which it is interesting to examine in detail. 

The businesvs of 1916 was distributed as follows among the four provin- 
ces of the Union : 


Province 

Loans applied for 

Loans granted 

I Loans refused 

1 


1 






Number 

• 

1 

Value 
£ 1 

1 Number 

i Value 

1 £ 

Number 

j 

Value 

1 £ 

Cape Proviiin 

146 [ 

135,404 

^ 103 ' 

' 79.935 

1 

i-‘ 

26,005 

Natal . . J 

139 

92,474 

' 97 

56,485 

' 

7,200 

Transvaal . . 

1.387 

567,418 

1 1,204 

394,535 

64 

42,625 

Orange Free 
State. . . . 

350 1 

244 , 20 a 

i 

311 

I 

182,075 

1 

1 

1 

21,219 

Total . , 

t 

2,022 1 

1 , 039,496 

1.715 

713,030 

IIQ 

L i 

97,049 


Transvaal is seen to be the province which makes most use of the op- 
portunities for credit which the Act of 1912 opcnied up for farmers. From 
the Transvaal there were almost four times as many applications for loans 
as from the Orange Free State, whence the next largest number were re- 
ceived, and the value applied for by the former province was more than 
double that for which the latter applied. The applications from the Cape 
Province and Natal oame far below those from the other two provinces. 

Advances made by the bank have very various objc^cts, defined as 
follows by clause 19 of the Act of 1912 : 
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a) improvements, which term comprises fdrm buildings, enclosures, 
dipping tanks and other prophylactic and disinfecting plant used for live 
stock, and the clearing of land for cultivation, theordering of watercourses 
with a view to preventing aridity, and plantations of trees, orchards, sugar- 
canes and tea ; 

b) the acquisition of goods and material of all kinds and in general 
of the requisites of agriculture ; 

c) the disenciimbA'ment of land from debt and in some cases the 
payment (jf other debts ; 

the payment of costs attendant on the division of undivided 

land ; 

e) the establishment and encouragement of agricultural and rural 
industries, including tobacco growing, dairy farming fruit growing and 
the sale and export of fruit. 

f) the acquisition of land for the objects mentioned under a), 0 ) 
and c). 

The advances actually made by the bank had the following objects : 


Object of advances 

19x3 

X914 

j X915 

1 X916 

Improvemeiitb 

£ 

216,270 

1 * 

1 46,831 

£ 

5,110 

! " 

' 53 > 92 o 

Purchase of live stock . . 

X 25,335 

4 ^ 5^4 

7,250 

j 47,044 

Bactiuction ol existiug debts 

662,118 

107,057 

20,282 

' 128,228 

Cost of dividing undivided lands 

1 215 

952 

60 

265 

Establishment of agric\iltural and 
rural industries 


1 

4 

600 

Purchase of lands , 

525^972 

157,960 

84,663 

244,320 

Total • . • ; 

1,530,060 

354,364 

117,365 

474,377 


It is seen that the purchase of land, which accounted in 1913 for about 
one third of the total sum advanced, accounted in 1914 for nearly half 
thereof and exceeded this latter proportion in 1916. The extinction of 
debts, which was at first foremost among objects for which advances were 
made, accounted in 1916 for about half as much as the purchase of land. 
Improvements of land are, in the order of importance, as far removed as 
the extinction of debts from the purchase of land. Improvements had an 
initial importance which they have not recovered. The purchase of live 
stock follows them closely although it was at first far less important than 
they. The figures which represent the costs of dividing undivided lands and 
establishing agricultural and rural industries ’are insignificant. For 1916 
they refer only to the Transvaal, as appears from the following state- 
ment : 
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Object of advances by provinces in 1916. 


Ol^ect of advances) 

Cape { 
Province 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 

* 4 ■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Improvements 

4.799 

4,990 

39,726 

4,405 

53,920 

Purchase ot live stock 

5.869 

4,845 

32,311 

4,019 

47.044 

Extinction of existing debts . . . 

24,925 

16,495 

51.438 

35 , 37<5 

228,228 

Costs of dividing undivided lauds . . 

— 

— 

265 


265 

Etablishment of agridultnral and ruial 
industries 



____ 

600 


600 

I\u chase of lands 

16,329 

4.625 

163,575 

59,791 

244,320 

Total . . . 

’ 1 

5*.922 

1 

30 .Q 55 

287,915 

103,585 

474,377 


By the tel ms of the law advances to individuals cannot exceed £2,000 
(clause 22) or advances to co-operative societies £10,000 In the case 
howwer of impoitant works or improvements specially authorized by the 
Governor General as much as £s,ooo may be advanced to an individual. 
In practice the amounts of m(/<-t advances range from £100 to £1,000, as 
appears from the following table : 


Amount of advances made from 1913 to 1916. 




1913 

X914 1 

X915 

19x6 

Advances of more than £1,500 . 

(Number . 
/Amount • 

£ 

198 

374.205 

11 

19,850 

1 

4 

7,420 

21 

38,170 

Advances from £x,ooi to £1,500 

(Number. . 
(Amount. . 

£ 

259 

332,820 

22 

28,425 

X 4 

18,190 

57 

70,465 

Advances from £501 to £t,ooo. . 

(Number. . 
(Amount. . 

£ 

590 

447.310 

no 

80,445 

55 

40,150 

207 

249,400 

Advances from £252 to £500 . 

(Number, . 

1 Amount . • 

£ 

608 

233,685 

363 

143.775 

95 

35.260 

329 

*25,665 

Advances from £xoi to £250 . . 

(Number. . 
(Amount. . 

£ 

632 

114.275 

353 

63,285 

67 

21,980 

379 

69,827 

Advances of £100 and more . . 

(Number . . 

* (Amount. . 

£ 

349 

27.765 

238 

18,584 

56 

4.365 

262 

20,850 

® * Total advances . . 

/Number, . 

! Amount. . 

2,636 


291 

117.365 

X .254 

474.377 
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In 1916 advances were distributed among the four provinces as 
follows : 


Amount of advances 


1 C«pe 

j Province 

r~ 

j Natal 

Transvaal 

1 Orange 

jFree State 

1 

1 Union 

Advances above £1,500 . . . . 

j Number 
{ Amount . 

6 

£ to,72o 


• 12 
21,850 

3 

5,600 

21 

38,170 

Advances from £1,001 to £1,500 

j Number 
j Amount 

* 8.135 

3 

4,000 

as' 

3 i,a 65 

22 

27,065 

57 

70,465 

Advances from £501 to £1,000 

j Number . 
\ Amount 

24 

£ 16,915 

22 

16.305 

109 

77,245 

52 

38,935 

207 

149,400 

Advances fioni £251 to £500 

^ Number 
j Amount , 

31 

i£ 12,750 

18 

6.995 

2X6 

80,585 

64 

25,335 

329 

125,665 

Advances from £101 to £250 

{ N umbel 
} Amount 

M 

£ 2,687 

16 

3,325 

317 

57.695 

32 

6,120 

379 

69,827 

Advances of £100 and more 

i Number • 
j Amount 

8 

£ 715 

4 

330 

242! 

19,275 

7 

530 

261 

20,850 

Total advances . . 

j Number 
( Atiumnt 

90 

£ 5 I |922 

63 

30,955 

92X 

287,915 

180 

103,585 

1,254 

47,4377 


It is seen that advances in the four provinces varied very much in 
amount. In the Transvaal, which led as regards the number of applica- 
tions for advances and their total value, only 1.30 per cent, were above 
£1,500 in amount, while in Cape Province 6.6 per cent, reached this level. 
It was reached in the whole Union by 1.67 of the total number of advances. 
Small advances of £100 and less averaged for the whole Union 2.07 of the 
total nutt 4 )ei , and were made especially in the Transvaal where they formed 
26.27 per cent, of the total number, as against 8.88 per cent, in Cape 
Colony, 6.35 per cent, in Natal and 3.88 per cent, in Orange Free State. 
In 1916 the average amount of an advance was £577 in Cape Colony, £491 
in Natal, £312 in the Transvaal and £ 575 in the Orange Free State. For 
the whole U^nion it was £378. This last average had been £584 in 1913, 
£323 in 1914, £403 in 1915 and £378 in 1916. 


2. IfOAKS FOR IRRIGATION FROM 1910 TO 1917. — Official Year Book of the Unton of 
South Africa, 1917 Pretoria, 1918. 

* ^ 

The Union Irrigation and Conservation of Waters Act of 27 May 19x2^^ 

of which the text is published in the Annmire internaiional ie ligislcdion 
agricoU for 1912, creates, wherever the landowners affected prove that a 
need exists, irrigation districts which have each of them an irrigation office. 
Each office is a legal .person, and has considerable rights for it can buy, 
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constrtict and maintain all the reservoirs, canals and other works of irriga- 
tion and drainage which it thinks necessary to the proper irrigation of irrig- 
able areas within its district and to the drainage of the lands thereof ; and 
it can buy, construct and maintain such works held in common by two or 
more landowners v^ithin its district, and superintend and execute, or pass 
contracts for the supervision and execution of all enterprise connected with 
the working, inspection or usufruct of these works and of all waters which 
it may conserve and deflect, with a view to the exercise of its pewers (Clause 
89). This activity requires considerable resources : the office of irrigation 
has the right to levy rates on any determined extent cf land in its district 
which contains an irrigable area (Clause 90). In order to construct works 
of irrigation it can moreover obtain a grant from the government, as can 
individual landowners (Clause 117). 

The following table shows the amounts of the loans thus made up 
to I April 1917. The figures for I9i2‘r9i3 refer to the period from 
I January 1912 to 31 March 1913; those for the other years to the twelve 
months beginning on i April of each year. 


Province 

Applications 
outstanding 
at beginn^g 
j of year^ 

Applications 
received 
during year 

1 - , 

1 Applications 
granted 
j during year 

I 

1 1 

j Applications 
refused 

1 or cancelled 
during year 

j Applications 
outstanding 
at end of year 


Nona- 1 Amount 

i Num- 

1 Amount' Num- 

1 

1 Amount 

*Num- 

Amount 

1 Num- 

Amount 

_ 

ber « 

1 * 

1 

ber 

1 

£ 

1 

1 bet 

£ 

ber 

£ 

1 ber 

1 £ 

loxa-ia 

1 




1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 

1 


Union 

* a7| 20,0x6 

17; 

359.576 

'{ 49 | 251.99c 

►1 64 

1 46,5x7 

1 

81,085 

19x3-14 * 

|| ' 

J 


1 

1 

1 


! 

j 

1 

1 

1 

Union ' 

J 91 1 Bx,o 83 

<tox 

I 420,000 

104 

i 381,894 

1 65 

39,078 

1 123 

8o,ti3 

X 9 X 4 -X 5 

! 

i 





1 

1 



Union j 

133I 80,113 

f 

130 

1 X 79 . 8 X 4 

47 

109,710 

204 

147,817 

2 

2,200 

X915-X6 


1 



1 


i ! 

1 


Cape Province .... 

Natal 

Tratuvaal ...... 

I x.ooo 

22 

69.455 

i 

9 

57,600 

1 8 

9 ,X 55 

6 

3.700 

X 1,200 

4 

2,750 

3 

3,400 

X 

800 

X 

750 

Orange Free State . . 

— 

5 

x. 4«7 

— 

( 

3 

'J 

id 

2 

750 

Union . 

2 2,200 

3 X 

73,692 

12 

1 60,000 

L 

I 10,692 

9 

5,200 

1916-17 j 



t 







Cape province .... 

6 3,700 

97 

33^.580 

61 

167,290 

20 

14.755 

22 

151,235 

Natal 



— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Tianavaal 

I 750 

33 

x 8,373 

10 

8.345 

8 

3.595 

16 

7,38s 

Onmga Free State . . 

3 750 

92 

5.858 

5 

1,540 

xo 

3.488 

9 

1,580 

Union ....... 

9 3»300 

133 

353.813 

76 

177,075 

38 

21,838 

47 

x6Ci|XOO 
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INPORMATIOH RELATING TO CREDIT 


The twenty-seven applications outstanding at the beginning of the 
first year followed on the execution of an Act of 1906 affecting only Cape 
Province. Forty-one loans, of 1 he total value of £17,645, had been granted 
there in 1910, and thirty-three of the total value of £105,665 in ,1911. It 
is seen that the war caused applications to come in much more slowly, but' 
in 1916-17, when they were for a total sum equal to that they covered in 
1912-13, there was a a)nsider'ible recoverey. Readers will not fail to no- 
tice how severely applications for loans are scrutinized, 383 of them having 
been refused or cancelled as agiiinst 288 granted in the whole period consi- 
dered. This*is certainly a result of the fact that 204 out of 251 applica- 
tions were rejected at the beginning of the war. * In 1916-17, however, 
the number rejected was still exactly half that granted, which is a proof 
of the carefulness of the management. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


AGRICUVn^RAL WAGES AMD THE INCREASE 
Ii\ THE COST OF LIVING. 


souRa':s : 

EstauIstica AgrIcola rgi 5 1 1 Diieccion Gcnerdl K'^tadlstiLa y I’A'ouomia Rural Mini"- 
teno <lc AtjnculUira do la Ro{»ublica Argentina {A^riculiwal Sia^i'^Ucs i()i3-i4 General 
, Direction of Stiiintus and Rwal hconoviy Minntn of Ac^tiiUlHifc of tlu Ars^entinc Repu~ 
bin) Buouos A>Tes , i o i s . 

B^^XADfsriCA AGRfcoL\ KM 1 15 UiicLciou (jciieral do E-ta(h^tlta y Econoniia Rural Miuib- 
ton(» do Ajccncultura <io la Rciuihlica Arj^entjua [idem 191^-15) Buenos Ajtos, 1916 
BsTADtsTiCA AGafeoLA 1915 lO Direcoioix General <lc Esladistica y Eoonomia Rural Minis. 

teno <le Amioiiltuia dc la Repuhlica Aigentiiia [idnn i()i5-iTi) Buenos Ayres, 1917 
Rl'VIsta de Cn:NA'i\s Econ6mic\s {Revtno of Econo^nit Science) liuenos Ayres, 1915-10-17. 


The increase in tli? cost of Jiving, duefto multiple and varied effects 
of the war, has caused in all countries an increase in the cost of labour 
which, if it be not proportionate to the rise in prices, has a deleteriouj? ef- 
fect on work of all kinds, including agricultural w^ork. This relation and 
this proportion, connecting the after-war piices of goods and supplies of 
primary necessity with the cost of labo’br, were not found in the Argentine 
until 1915. We will sec that although the cost of living increased markedly 
in this country , without reaching the level attained in the belligerent coun- 
tries and in the neutral countries which suffered most from alterations of 
the market due to circumstances of the war, yet wages, and especially 
agricultural wages, remained stationary” or diminished. 

This abnormal condition deserves very^ special study, for to investi- 
gate its antecedents and its causes is, substantially, to examine on- of the 
most important aspects of the present economic situation of Argentina ns 
regards agriculture. 
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§ I. Movement of agricultural wages. 

We will fiiht examine the movement of agricultural wages, taking 
available data as our basis. 

The thiee following tabL^s show this movement in the farming years 
1912-1913, 1913-1914, 1914-1915, taking into account the geneial average 
wages and the maximum and minimum wages, paid in those years for agri- 
cultural Avork of all kinds. The data refer onl)' to the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entrc Rfos and Pampas, but are none the less 
representative of th(' actual situation with regard to wages of the wEole 
country, since these provinces are, as is known, the richest and the most 
productive m the Argentine. 

TabiE 1 “ Avrrai»e in ihc A^rmiltmal Year 1912-1013 


° 1 

otl 

B 

W) 

1 B? 


Labourers 

.A JQ 

P ood supplied 

I'l 

S 

a 

tA 

t « 


employed on tiic 

il 


S3 

*0 

F 
:§ § 

12 

a 

maize ^ 

1 0 

daily 

i| 

s| 


1 

1 harvest, paid by the 

2 {►, 1 

1 at time of 


& 

1 

F 

s 

1 

1 


i 





t 


sow- 1 bar • 

by the 

bv the 

by the 

bv the 

100 

by the 

1 



month 

day 

dav 

1 day 

day 

sack 

i kg 

day 

1U« 

vest 


pesos 

1 pesos 

pesos 

peso^ 

pcso^ 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 


m/u,{ili m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/u 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/u 

Butuos Ayres < 





I 






General wag<<' . . 

42.50 

6 . 

420 

7.20 

i 3 

0 39 

09s 

4 

0.77 

095 

Maximum > . 

^o 

10 

6,40 11 

4-5° 

0.81 

T 27 

6.75 

T.50 

^ 54 

IMiniiiiuiu ' 

II 20 

3.60 

2 50 

4.20 

2 

0.211 o.'jO 

2.50 

0 14 

0.74 

Santa : 











(aiier.il wa^C'^ 

43.33 


4.66 

6 

3.50 

0.48 

005 

4.8 a 

0.63 

1.07 

Maximum ^ . 

73.33 

10 60 

9 

10 06 

4 16 

0 73 

1.40 

8.66 

I 33 

T.87 

Minimum » 

3i.6t> 

3 6(> 

A83 

366 

3*30 

0.26 

0.70 

3 

0 46 

0.63 

C01 dobj ; 











Gtncral wages. . 

50 

6.33 

4*33 

7 

4 

0.50 

I 

4.66 

093 

I 

Maximum . 1 

83-33 

IL33 

9 . 8 j 

13 33 

4.50 

«-73 

1.50 

10 

I 50 

1.30 

Minimum » 

^7-33 

3*30 

^75 

4.40 

2 

057 

0.60 

3*25 

0 50 

0.50 

Entrc Rios : 











General wa^:cs. 

33 

' 5 

A .66 

7 33 

I — 

035 

0 70 

3.66 

0.60 ! 

1.83 

Maximum » , 

^0 

7 17 

4.66 

9-33 

- 

047 

0.80 

550 

1.06 

1.20 

Minimum > . 

24.6O 

3.83 

2.83 

4.83 

— 

0.22 

— 

2.83 

0.40 

0.50 

C cntral Pampas • 











General w^ajj;es. 

50 

8 

5 

8 

— 

-- 

— 

5 

0.80 

1,20 

Maximum » . 

90 

II 

10 

10 

— 


— 

8 

I 1 


Minimum » . . 

30 

4 

4 

4 5^> 


— * 

1 

3-50 

050 

0,70 


(i) National mone>. 
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Table II 


Piovinct*! 


Average Wages in the Agricultural Year 1913-1014 
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•s'S 
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I 

s 

w 
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employed on the 

n 
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n 

time oi 
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I month 

1 day 
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day 
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sack 

kg 


pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 


• m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

Bumoiy Ayrib: 

1 







ucncral ^v 

41,25 

5-55 

4 25 


2 50 

0 .S 5 

0 90 

Maximum > 

57 10 

^ 25 

6 

9 25 

4 

t)0 


Minimiuu > . 

2«75 


250 

3.0- 

0.02 

021 

057 

Santa 1 i : 

1 







Gtncral i\agts 

48.3 s 

5 

' 4*17 

(> 

2.50 

‘> 43 

0.85 

Maximum « 

6833 

S66 

6 

TO 

5 

0 62 

I 25 

Minimum 

3I.6<> 

350 


3 33 

2 

0 27 

0.75 

Cdrdjha: 

1 


• 


1 



<TeTitral u igc'-. 

4^33 


4 (>7 

00 

250 

0 48' 

' 1 

Miximum > 

OK 33 

1 9.^*7 

I 7 

H 33 

1 

0 70 

1 1.52 

3*liniinuni 

1 33 33 


1 2 70 

3.8 i 

1 I So 

0 33 

0 90 

1 nil i Ktos : 

1 

1 



t 



(k rural 


i 5 

3 33 

6 

2 2 -y 

0.30 

1 0.60 

Maximum 

4 *' 33 

1 7 

4 . 33 i 

7 - 33 ' 250 

0.45 

1 1 

Minimum > . 

21. <>7! 

1 2 83 

1 2 5u 

3-83! ‘.SP 

0.231 

0 50 

( cntral Pampas : 







1 

General wa^ts 

45 ' 


! 4 * 

6 

2 . 5 f 

0 3o‘ 

I 

Maxinjuin > , 

60 1 

i 8 

8 1 

10 

— 

0.501 

1 1 10 

Minimum . . | 

30 

3 *.">o| 

4 50 

4*50 

— 

0.20| 

0 80 

— 

_ 

_ „ 



zz. 



. _ — 

- 


1"^ 

bv the 
day 


sow- 

ing 


bar 

icst 


m/n ru/n i m/a 


4 ' 
7.33i 

2 <><)| 

I 

^33! 

7.-5M 

-<^3i 


1.17 

0.50 

0.73 

I 3^! 
0.50 

o 67 

I.2<1 

0.50 


3 17I 0.03 
4-33 I : 

2oO O 50 


O.80 

1.5^^ 

o 50 


095 

055 

I 

1 50 

O.O3 

^‘.93 

I 70 

0 60 

0S7 

1 30 
*>3 

1 10 

0.50 


In order better to show the tendency we have noted in the movement 
of wages we give on page 841 a summarized table of wages which also 
comprises data referring to the >ears 1910 1911 and 1911-1912. 

An examination of the data for the five years covert d by the sum- 
marized table affords proof of the diminution of all agricultural wages 
taken together in the first years of the European war. While these wages 
showed a tendency to increase in the years 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13 
and. in the five provinces to which the data refer, they suddenly in the 
course of the farming year 1913-1914 lost the increase, either falling or 
remaining stationary in 1914-15. This occtirred, although to a varying 
extent, m the case of labourers employed to prepare the land for the sow- 
ing of grain and employed by the month, as in that of mechanics and men 
employed on the harvest or hired for threshing who are generally paid by 
the day. The same tendency is evident with regard to additions to wages 
in the form of food paid to labourers at seedtime and harvest. 
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Tabt.e hi - Average Wages for the Agruultural Year 1914-1915. 


Provinces 


Buenos Ayres : 
(Ventral wages. 
Maximum » 
Minimum > 
Santa I<i: 
<^*|ieral wage^ 
Maximum » 
Minimum »> . 

C drdoba : 

General wages. 
Maximum > 

• Minimum » . 
Entfe Kios ; 
(ieneral wages. 
Maximum » 
Minimum » . 
Central Pampas ; 
General wages. 
Maximum » 
Minimum « . 
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11 
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day { day i day dav 
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I m/n m/it 1 m/n m/n m/n I m/n m/n m/n m/n | m/n 


,3875 5 55 325 650 225 

''5875 875* 525 9 3 

23 75 3 I2| 2 12 3 87 I 50 


4167 ] 433 
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2667 ' 3 17 


367 ! 5 33j 3 
5 33 8 '4 

233 3 33i I 83 


50 

80 

25 

25 
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I 
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30 


7 
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I 
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2 
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6 17 

3 
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10 
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2 
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I 17 
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0 33| 
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3 i 030 , 

— I o 6o| 

— o 20 

I i 


I 10 
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I 

0501 

i 

1 

I 80 
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2 12 
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2 17 

4 5o| 
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205! 0.50' 


0 72 

1 47! 

O 50* 

0 80! 
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0.97 
I 47 

0 52 

1 

I 60 


050 057 
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I 40' 
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4 

6 

2 1 


067 } 

I 03' 

0 5 o\ 


I 

I 45 

0 65 

0.83 

1 50 
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0 Soi I 

1 50I I 70 
o 50 o 70 


We should notice that this tendency, is not equally noticeable in all 
the provinces and in all forms of wages. In the province of Buenos Ayres 
the decrease is general for all wages, however they are paid, but in the other 
provinces daily w^ages are stationary rather than on the down grade. Even 
if in the province of Cordoba daily wages slightly diminished in 1914-15, 
as compared with 1912-13, the> showed a slight tendency to increase in 
the following year. 

These varied manifestatwns, evidently due to the vSpecial economic 
and agricultural conditions of each province, influenced ether factors 
which contribute to the determination of wages, such as the diflereiit dis- 
tribution in each province of the labour available for fieldwork, the diffe 
rent relations between interprovincial immigration and emigration, and the 
different industrial development of ea<h piovince. In spite of them and 
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Tabee IV 


Summarized Table showing the Movement of Wa^^es 
from 1910-11 to 1914-15 


Provinces 


Bhluos A^fl.s : 

X910 1911 
IQri-1912 

1912-191^^ 

1913 I9U 
1914-191S 

Santa I i 

1910-J911 

igiI-1912 
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on the whole the phenomenon of a tendency in wages to diminish subsists 
and is worthy of notice. 


§ 2. The cost ok living. 


With reference to the rise in the cost of living in the Argentine in recent 
years we have no precise data showing the movement in the price of all 
articles of primary necessity. But the fact that the cost of living has ri- 
sen is affirmed by authorized publications in which the origin and the inci- 
d^mce or the rise are studied, and expedients for checking the general rise 
of prices which have already increased are suggested. The Argentine is 
said to be going through a new crisis, for which there are a number of 
causes, in particular the higher prices of articles of primary necessity and 
the unemployment of a large number of workmen. 

It has been remarked that imported articles have during the war in- 
creased in price by about 50 per cent., and some other articles such as 
bread and meat, by 10 per cent. The lessen' d value of Argentine money 
as compared with the money of other countries, and the abundance of cash 
— one of the well known and first causes of a rise in prices — are equally 
notable. 

If we remember also the increased fieights for sea tiansport and the 
increased exjx)it of heme produc.* which lessens the supplies within the 
country, the fact that living has become dcarei needs no further proof. 

We reproduce data as to the production, the exportation and the 
quantities available for consumption of wheat and maize, deducting the 
quantities needed for sowing in 1912-13, 1913-14 and 1915 ; and data as 
to the price of these foodstuffs and the price of frozen meat, well known 
to be one of the chief sources of Argentine wealth. 

The data show that the quantity pf wheat available lor home con- 
sumption in the Argentine diminished in the three years under review, 
and this fact evidently contributed to the rise in prices which, as onr data 
show, was between 1914 and 1915 as much as 9 francs a quintal. 


Table V. — Production, exportation, and quantities available for consumption 
of w/'cat ana maize tn 



■ 

1 

Difference 

Quantity 

Vearb 

Production 

Exportation 


intended 



between i — 2 

for sowing 


1 


3 

4 _ 


quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

1913 

51,000,000 j 

28,121,490 

22,878,510 

5,000,000 

1914 

21,000,000 

9,805,250 

1^194,750 

5,000,000 

1915 

45,850,000 

^5,115,140. 

- 20 , 734,860 

4,821,000 

3913 

49,950,000 

48,o69,5io’ 

1,880,490 

• 

1,246,000 

191 t j 

66,840,000 

35,422,800 

31,417,200 

1,261,000 

J915 

85,916,000 

43,305,940 

42,610,060 

1 , 345,000 


Quantity 
available for 
consumption. 

Difference 
between 3 — 4 

5 

quintals 


17,878,510 

6,194,750 

i5.9r3»86o 

634,490 

30,156,200 

31,265,060 
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Pru 's : 



Years j 

1913 

1914 

*915 


1 

francs 

francs 

francs 

Wheat .... 

1 

(average annual price) ' 

18.25 

ig.25 

^7.41 

Maize 

( » » » )* 

11.08 

' io.97 

1^1/21 

Frozen beef . 

. . . (per quintal) 

50 


lOQ.Ol 

Frozen mutton 



1 4 - j 

03.43 


The production of maize nearly doubled between 1912-13 and 1914-15 ; 
and 41,000,000 quintals therefore n mained available for home consump- 
tion, Nevertheless the price of maize lose slightly between 1914 and 
1915, as it ought not to have done in view of the increased production 
and the quantity reserved foi home consumption. 

As regards frozen beef and mutton, the quantities of them were more 
than doubled between 1914 and 1915. As we have already said, an- 
other factor contributing to the rise in prices was the increased cost of 
transporting foreign products and distributing them on Argentine markets. 
These costs rose constantly, as appeals from the following index numbers 
which show their variations fiom the level at which they stood in 1910. 


1910 

i()i i 
1912 
iQi;> 
1914 

1916 


ion 

102.6 
108.3 
109.9 
ito.8 
126.8 

160.6 


Taken together, these few’ data which we have been able to piocure 
prove an increase in the cost of living in the Argentine. 

# 

§ 3. Caeses of the fall in wages. 


How then has it been possible, in spite of the rise in price, for agri- 
cultural waiges to fall during the years tv) which these notes refer ? It is 
evident that the fact is connected with the positions of those other factors, 
coiitributive to the determination of wages, to which we referred in speak- 
ing of the varying intensity of the phenomenon in the several provinces. 
We should notice in the first j^ace the general fact that in agricultural 
countries an increase in the price of labour ^oes not dways correspond 
to an increase in the cost of living, as it does in countries in which the great 
iron, textile and other industries are much developed. 

The South American countries, while they offer a vast field to the de- 
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velopment of industries of every kind and while in recent years they have 
made great strides towards the formation of important national industries, 
are still, as is known, tar from having attained to true industrial 
organization. 

In Argentina, in particular, the creation of great industries is too re- 
cent apd their development has met w"i|h'too many obstacles, not least 
among which is the insufRcient density of population, to allow them to 
exercise a preponderant influence in the sphere of economics. 

This general conside ration might partly explain* an anomaly of the 
phenomenon, the fact nani‘d> that while the pi ice of provisions and other 
articles of consumption has increased in the Argentine, wages, including 
agricultural wages in which we are particularly interested, have decreased 
or remained stationary . 

Beyond this general cause there is a specific cause for the afoicsaid 
phenomenon, namely the great disproportion which exists between the pei- 
maiient rural population and the quantity of laboui tempoiarily required 
for certain works of agriculture. This disproportion has long since brought 
about a very defective distribution of laboui in the Argentine. There 
are frequent and entirely spontaneous removals from one distiict to an- 
other, to supply temporary needs, of great masses of labourers who are 
influenced by the delusive hope of obtaining slightly increase d wagts. This 
unregulated migration within the countiy, and the instability of the 
population subject to it, cause an afflux to certain points of a s^iipply of 
labour hugely in ex^.tss of the needs of proauction. 

The superfluity of labcnir is caused above all by currents of immigra- 
tion into the Argentine, as appears from the data we icproduce which 
show the immigration and emigration of the working-class population 
in the last ten years. 


Table VII — Imniisiration and Emigration from 1907 to 1916. 


Years 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Differences 

1907 

• -257,924 

138,003 

-f H9,86r 

1908 

303,112 

127,032 

4- 176,080 

1909 . 

278,148 

n 7 , 5 oS 

4- 140,640 

1910 , . 

345,275 

l 3 f >,405 

4- 208,870 

1911 . 

281,622 

172,041 

+ 100,581 

1912 

379,117 

172,996 

+ 295,121 

1913 

364,271 

191,643 

’-f 172,628 

1914 

115,321 

178,684 

— 63,363 

1915 

45,290 ^ 

111,459 

— 66,169 

1916 

• 

32,990 

73.348 

— 40,358 


As appears from these data, immigration was until 1913 much in 
excess of emigration. This was due principally to the fact that wages in 
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the Argentine were nominally Ihuch higher than in Euiopean countries : 
hence there were strong migratory currents towards the Argentine which 
aimed at attaining to higher wages. The resultant plenty of labour was 
to the advantage of agricultural development when cultivation on a large 
scale, for which selected labour was not needed, was undertaken. How- 
ever even in the period of her best harvests Argentina needed a far less 
supply of temperary agricultural labour than that which immigration 
afforded her, for, as is known, the cultivated land in this country has al- 
ways covered a small proportion of her area. Only a iurther extension 
of cultivation could have remedied the inConveninces which follow'ed on 
the aforesaid disproportion and thus solved one of the country's greatest 
economic problems. In Table VIII we give data as to the area cultivated 
during the last decade. 


Table VIII. - . 

Irca so'^un during the dccadt 

1907-1916. 


• * Area sown 

Agricultural years 

l, Hectare'? 

j Percentage 

of area productive 

1906-1907 . . . . 

.... 9,880,504 

4 50 

1907-1908 

• • i'>. 25 <i ,975 

4.70 

I9o&-i0()9 

11,214,600 

').T 4 

1909-1910 

... 10,871,650 

4 90 

1910-1911 

11 / 773/^20 

5 4c 

1911-1912 . . . 

. . ’ ij * 12,980,000 

1 3,488,280 

5 90 

1912-1913 . - . . 

1 6.20 

1913-1914 

• • 13 , 754.190 

630 

1914-1915 


6.13 

1915-1916 

.... , 13,318,850 

j 6 17 


The data in Table VIII prove that from 1906-7 to 1915-6 the culti- 
vated area in the Argentine really increased, but this increase ceitainly^ 
was not proportionate to that of immigration and to the available supply 
of agricultural labour which therefore continued to be in excess of the 
needs of agriculture. 

In the four last of the years to which the data refer immigration di- 
minished noticeably, and, on the other hand, the emigratory movement 
developed ; but the great excess of labour was thus absorbed only to a 
very small extent, particularly in view* of the fact that the slight increase 
in the so^n area w^hich chaiacteiized the previous years was not main- 
tained. A part *of the surplus of labour was absorbed by other industries 
for unspecified tasks ; but in view of the trifling importance of these in- 
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dustries in the Argentine and the difficulties, already mentioned, in the way 
of their development, such absorption could only be temporary and could 
not eliminate the gteat inconveniences which were the result of a plethora 
of labour. 

There was a large residue of unoccupied labourers who could not be 
employed, and hence there were demonstrations on the part of the dis- 
contented and frequent strikes which made the gencial laboui crisis yet 
more 'itute. 

To sum up : it may be said that in spite of the lessened immigration 
and increased emigration of rt*cent years, there has continued to be in the 
Argentine a supply of agricultural labour much in excess of the demand 
for it, whether this fact be due to the previous excessive disproportion 
between supply and demand, or t'> the insufficient increase of the 
cultivated area. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICUI.TURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


gi:rmany. 


THE “POMMERSCKE E INDGI^SHEEvSCHAFT ” OF vSTETTIN IN —Archtv fiir 
innerc Kolonisation, Vol IX, I’aii i*’. Berlin, September 1917. 

This societ} affords a particularly interesting example ot the dtgrex^ of 
vitality which a land settlement society can reach and maintain, for 1916 
was only the s^xthyear of its exislenctE Itp activity develop dllicicforc half 
in tunc ot peace and half in Lime ot war. Scmi(‘ difhculties were encoun- 
tered, as the reporter lor the last yeai for wdich wn have data notes. The 
difficulties are something liki thosf to which wx* alluded in speaking of so- 
cieties of the same kind but of earlier hiiindation. Tin. society has had to 
continue to extend its spheie ot activity with an increasingly cui talk d stall, 
and to watch over the liquidation of business in the best interests ot all 
concerned. 

It should be noticed in the hist place that this societ\’, in accordance 
with its custom, has made a point of concluding current transactions. In 
their case it ehects a cession as soon as a transaction reaches its term. It 
has thus elided the Rentenguter of the Rentcnbank to this bank, namely 
Tubtow in the district of Lauenbmc:, ISieidin in that of Aiiklam, Temnick 
in that of Saatzig. and Giiinberg in that of Dramburg. These cessions 
would in normal times have taken place in relation to a laig^ number 
of tiansactions, but the owners ot some Rentcngiitcr wxre in the army and 
unable ft grant jiowers of attorney, and their business was therefore not 
undertaken by the Renlenhank as was that of others. This bank idso ac- 
cepted the cession ef the gi eater part of the Rentenguter of Ntuienkirchen 
ill the district of Greifsw^ald, and also that of some other properties of this 
kind belonging to the adminivstration ot the Mari enw aide, and Ot twx others 
which had not yet been sold at Annaberg. 

The Rentenguter oi Boeck-Laak in the district of Kaudow* and of Kus- 
sow and Marieuwald in that of JSensteltin have not vet reached the stage 
of being definitely transformed and are still considered to be subject to the 
niles for land settlement. In order that a propeity may pass out of this 
stage into that of being ready to be'beded or sold difficulties have* to be sur- 
mounted which are due to the fact that it is not now possible to endow the x' 
lands with the buildings they need before their value can truly be realized. 
When this stage in the preparation of properties intended for settlement 
is reached it is necessaiy to pause and await tavourable events. The fol- 
lowing definite sales were made in iQi6: Renter guicr hexing atrial area 
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of 411.08 hectares, and, for cash, the Restgut of Teninick having an area 
of 357-33 hectares. 

The other properties which the Landgsellschaft owns, including the 
Pachtgut of vSiemersdorf. form a group of six estates having an area of 
6,097.74 hectares and .still administered in 1916 as large farms. This is 
the type of farming wliich societies of this kind recognize to be tlie most 
economical in practice in the period in which the land is gradually being 
brought to that more productive .state which will allow of its cc‘ssioii to set- 
tiers, to be held b\ the various forms of ownership and usufruct. Of the 
lands which the society has set apart for sdtlenicnt there lemaiiKd an un- 
sold area of 677.10 hectares : at the end of the sixth year of its existence the 
society tlicreio] e had 6,774.93 hectares of land at its disposal. 

Ill 1916 offers of property come with extraordinary slowness. Tso 
new puTcha.ses were made. In connnection with the purchase of the 
estate of Hermanns luigeii in the di.strict of Franzburg definite agreements 
were made with the Treasury. It was decided that this estate should be 
ehectively taken over on St. John s Day, 1918. 

It was anticipated that during 1917 the progress of laud settlement 
would be impeded, especially by the almost totally stagnant condition of 
th(‘ bnihling trade, by the very high prices of material and by the increas- 
ing rate of wages. The society did not conceal itj- fear that the cost of build- 
ing would be maintained at its prohibitive level if it did not suipass it. 
But the society seems to have refused to allow the situation to lx* mas- 
tered by these unpropitions circumstancx s. It «. onsidc u cl it well to take 
immediately the easiest active cour.se, that is to acct'pl the les'c ssit\' c)f 
simplifying woik and building more slightly. The valuation of the pro- 
perties had been very high owing to the various increases in cost noted in 
the report of thc' Landi^esdhehaft, so much so that land settlement was thus 
rendered much more difficult. The course proposed W'ould naturally lower 
valuationji, and the rejxirter hopes that after the war they will soon again 
become normal. 

The economic results of the financial year we are considering\^ere, in 
spite of all, generally s at isf victory. On most estates there was an average 
grain harvest, on some one that was above the average. The yield of for- 
age was good. Vegetables however, and especially potatoes, were with 
few exceptions below the average. The same is true of the properties ma- 
naged by the society for they had very bad potato crops. In spile of all, 
the society could sufficiently meet the demands of coi^munal unions to 
deliver to them what they wanted. 

Some properties of the society suffered from the lack of draught hor- 
ses and labour, and in these circujnstan^t s it was necessary to take thought 
in order that work might be accomplished by the end of the year, given 
good weather and a favourable autumn. It was necessary therefore to 
have recourse to motor-tractors in order to do ploughing. 

On the propc-rties of Kaumitz in Rummelsburg district, Schurow- 
Czierwienz in Stolp district and Drawohn in Bublitz district, the .society 
effected important improvements in spite of the war, thanks to the con- 
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version of marshy lands to meadows by irrigation and drainage. It was 
able to employ the labour of prisoners of war. These improvements were 
as follows : 

On the estate of Kaumitz 33 hectares of uncultivated marshy lands 
were made cultivable, being turned into meadows and arable fields ; 13 hec- 
tares of marshy meadow land were drained with a view to transforming 
them into meadows of high yield ; the irrigation was effected of 62 hectares 
of meadows on which w^oiks of improvement were still in course when the 
report was made. Othc^r 60 hectares of arable land w’^ere rendered dry 
by drainage works. 

On the estate of Schiirow-Czierwa nz 138 hectares of marshy land were 
improved. On 50 hectares of maishy land preparatory works were termi- 
nated, and tlu^ value was developed of 62 hectares of meadowiand which 
were in an tnisatisfactoiy state. 

On the estate of Drawcdin 22 hectares of marshy land were improved, 
and on 17 hectar(*s of marshy lands 3,000 metres ot drainage canals were 
constructed. 

Duiing the year covered by the report this society also lealized pro- 
gress in the matter of laud setthmeiil for the benefit (»f persons who have 
suffered by 1 he wair , Th(‘ demand has here been eoiisid (Table ; but , more or 
less ev(‘rywliere, avaihible resources weie not proportionate to the desires 
of those inter*' sted. The latter were men of country origin who almost 
all of them washed to obt ain land to cultivate, but since they also washed to 
have an indepemhait position in the futuie they could obtain their land 
only by way of purchas(a The indemiiiti<‘S due to them for their sufferings 
by the wair (hd not however allow them to acquire sufficiently large farms, 
valuations having risen. It was possible therefore to vsatisfy the dtmand 
of only seven of tlum. The society’s method of encouraging this move- 
ment is to effect in favour of these sufferers a cession of the land it intends 
for settlement. The society’s management is always ready to help new 
settlers as far as possible. 

For the purchase of small properties the Landecs disc haft of Stettin 
has treated w^ith the magistrates of the small towns of Zanow% Falkenburg 
and Pollnow’ and with a large landowner of the Naugard district. All ne- 
gotiations in this connection l®ve met with good rt sults, all the better 
because the condition and position of the holdings in question makes the m 
very suitable for settlement by injured men, and their price is sufficiently 
low. As regards however taking over the property in the Naugard district, 
this scheme has had to be abandoned, owing to the fact that certain build- 
ing was required for which the available contractor asked too high a price. 

As to complaints of the undue lengthiness of the procedure for obtain- 
ing the capital necessary to the business of land settlement, the society 
hoped at the end of 1916 that this state of affairs would soon be changed. 

During the year covered by the report only one new application was 
received for the consolidation of a small property. During this year the 
process of consolidation was applied to 14 peasant holdings having a total 
area of 448.9369 hectares. From the time the society first undextook busi- 
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ness of this kind until the end of 1916 it consolidated 191 properties hav- 
ing a total area of 12,955.8779 hectares. Properties of the various catego- 
ries were included as follows : large farms — 12 having an area of 6,911.7833 
hectares ; peasant holdings — 179 having an area of 6,044.0996 hectares. 
For this transaction as it affected the large farms State securities of the 
value of 2,450,250.04 marks were employed ; for the 179 peasant holdings 
securities for 2,698,618.93 marks. The charges borne were reduced by 
6.8 per cent, for the large and by 5.15 per cent, for the peasant holdings. 
This is equivalent to a saving of 16.2 per cent, the first and 16.87 pc^ 
cent, in the second case. It should also be noticed that the losses incurred 
by the owners by the sale of letters of pledge and provincial debt securi 
ties have been left out of account. The society was able to make this 
position more bearable by granting loans at 4 per cent, to owners who had 
not been able to sell their letters of pledge. 

The indebtedness bears on seven j^ioperties having an area of 4,562 
hectares. Very few owners who consolidated the ].K)sition of their proper- 
ties were in arrears as regarded the annual payments they had engaged to 
make. It was hecessary to have recourse to the customary procedure 
only in two cases. 

The guarantee funds of the savings and loans banks managed by the 
society amounted to 78,589.51 marks, and the society’s own funds of the 
same kind to 122,221.51 marks. 

The financial results of 1 916 were satisfactory . Most of the large farms 
yielded a profit and .so did one Rentengut of the society. The society's 
securities which are in the market maintained the liquidity’’ of its pro- 
perty. Generally .speaking, settlers fulfilled their engagements punctually. 


(IRHAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

THE FIXING OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. — The 
Labour Gazette, Vol. XXVI, No. 9, London, September ici8, 

Cash Wages. — The Agricultural ^ages Board for England and 
Wales has issued further notices (i) which fix minimum rates of wages for 
certain counties. These rates are as shown on the appended table. 

Hours of Labour. — The weekly wages specified are payable for a week 
of six working days, generally containing 54 working hours in summer and 
48 in winter. In Staffordshire however the working week has 57 hours 
all the year round ; in Shropshire 57 hours in summer and 54 in winter ; 
in Nottinghamshire 60 in summer and 54 in winter ; and in Glamorgan and 
Mo/imoiith 57 in summer and 49 % in winter. The number of hours in the 
working week of the classes of labourers specified is generally determined 
by local custom ; but in Derbyshire they may not work regularly for more 

(i) See our issues for May 1918, p. 436 ; June 1918, p. 526; and August 1918, p, 699. 
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than 63 hours in summer and 65 in winter, or in Denbigh and Flint for 
more than 61 hours in summer and 58 in winter. 

Benefits in lieu oj Cash Wages. — An order of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, dated 6 September, defines benefits which may be taken to consti- 
tute part payment of the minimum wages fixed by the Board. They are 
the following : 

1) Milk, including skimmed or separated milk: its value is to be 
reckoned as equivalent to the current wholesale price paid for it to 
producers. 

2) Potatoes : their value is to be reckoned as equivalent to the cur- 
rent wholesale price paid to producers when the main potato crop was 
lifted. 

3) lyodging except such lodging as tlie District WagCvS Committee 
pronouiK'CS t(/ be so (hdt^clive that it is unhealthy ; ^ts weekly value shall 
be fixed by this committee. 

4) Boaul, that is any meals given to tlK‘ laboureis ; its weekly value, 
which sh.all exclude that of any intoxicating drink piovided, shall be deter- 
mined by the Distiid Wages Committee. 

5) A ('ottage and any gaiden hith(‘it(' given or let with it, unless the 
Mediral Office^ of Health has iep>d(‘d that such cottage is so daiigeious or 
so unhealtiiy t hat it is unfit for human habitation. The value of a cottage 
so granted shall be taken to be 3s. a week, less any rent or Kites which may 
be })aid by t he occaipicr and whudi must in no case amount to more than 3.S. 
a week. 11 liowt vci t lu‘ value customaiily attached to a ('Ottagt* in any cii- 
striet be les^ than 3 s. a week, or if the cottage giantcd be defective from the 
point of vi<‘W of sanitation, the District Wages Committee may fix its value 
at less tlian 3 5. a week. 
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District 


Of din in Labourns : 

Y(»rk^hiie . 

N()ttinghcun‘-hiic 

IylIKohl<‘llllC. . . . 

Staffc»rd4uu . . . 

ShropshiK . 

Ktnl 

Sussex 

Surrey 

Ilani])shiic . . . 

Dorset ... 

Cornu cill .... 

Devon . . . 

Bieton ciiid Radnoi 

Northumberland and Dm ham 

He re fordshiu 

Middlesex. 









Age 

MI- 

Wages 

for overtime 

Rates 


oflabou 

nimum 

jper hour 

to be 


rers 

weekly 

on 

on 

effective 


affected 

wagcB 

week- 

days 

Sundays 

from 

i 

18 

35 ^- 

oy2‘<- 

lO/arf 


. 

18 

35 ^ 

9 

10 


ui 

34^ 

9 Y2 " 



• * ti8li2I 

30s. 


I 0 1. 




35 

1 0/ 

i 


. . . 

2( i *21 

3 D. 

1 9/ 

10 y^d 



l8l< 2 

32 , 

t 81/2 

10 . 


'21 

U3'' 

1 <) / 

10 L 
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l8tn2I 

3 ^ 

9 / 

9d, ' 



I h 

* ^ ibl< 
^21 
'i 8 l( 

I18 

. 18 
18 


32s 
21 ^Os 

33 
21 31 

51 

.31 


9 

8 Vi'/ 

9 ' 

sy,./ 


II ( 

II / 
loii 

II /. 

10 1 

Io</ 

I Oil 
li)d 


Hertfoidstuic . . . . 

Glaningan and Monmoiithbhire . . 

Dtmbroke, Caimaithcn and Cardigan . 
Denbigh .iiif’ I lint 


C 


Sptiial Labour nb ; 


Dcrbvshnt, (Stockmen, horsemen, shcphcids)! 18 
Hainpshitt (C liters, dairymen, shepherds). j 18 
Norlhumb( ilaufl and Durham (Plorsemeii 
am I ealtlcmeii) . . . , , 

Denbigh and I hut (team men, cattlemen, 
cowmen, sin pherds and bailiffs) . . . . 

W ijt shire (Head c a 1 1 ei s head cowmen , head 
shepherds) . ... 

Norfolk (vShecptc nd< r'^ <ind bullock tciideis) 


iO 

18 

— 

0^2 

81/2/ 

10 i . 

lOd 

10 

^6 . 

10 

I . 

181 19 13 

0/ 

11 / 

i8 

•— 

81/2 . 

I'> /. 

'21 

H . 

9 ' 

11 /. 

^180 21 

31 

tSi/.d 

U) 1 

21 

32 s 

0( 

I 1 d 

18 1 21 

31 

81/2,1 

10 / 

i2I 

39 6 a 

9% ' 

1 1 1/2 

iig' 21 

3 

9 ' 

IJ . 

i8b 10 

32s 

8%.' 

10 / 

21 

31 ^. 

8 1/2,/ 

10 /. 


30s. 

8%,/ 

10 /. 

i8 

30 . 

81/2,’. 

1 

lOd . 

18 

36 s 

1 

I 0,/. 

9 d 

18 

| 37 ^ 

8y2^^i 

lot/ 

19 

.8s. 

io<d 

lOd . 1 

l8b IQ 

35 ^. 

gd. 

1 

18 

j 35 ‘^ 


81/2,/ 

18 

'37** 

00 

00 

18 

| 35 ^ 

1 




2 September 


9 September 


j 2 September 
lb. • 

ttd.j 

10 d. g September 

loci.i 
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PORTUGAL. 


FOR THE CULTIVATIOX OF rNFROUGCTIVE COMMUNAL LANDS — Diarm tio Go- 
LYfm), Ni> 20 r , I 6 Scpleiu])ci n)i 

The government of the Portuguese Rc‘public published on the I4tli of 
September a decu e aimed at the eiieomagement of the cultivation of un- 
cultivated lands. It gives to administrative bodies ()wi]iiig uncultivated 
lands the power to proceed tv; an immediate division ol these lands in order 
to cede them tem;[x)rarily or on long leases to local fameis. It contains 
a piovision for the cojitnbution uf the State to the costs m ct ssaiy to the 
cultivation of these piopertics. Tin* preamble to the rules established by 
the decrc'c show that much d^-pcndeiiee is placvd on this measuie as one 
fitted to bting about ia])idly the scu ntific cultivation of these lands. They 
cfuistilute altogetlu r a cuitivfble auea which is lu-t iicgligiblt. 

We will now usunietlu ciucl pio\’isions of 1lu dicuc : 

Miinictpal and jjaioclual < ouncils aie authonzed immediately 1 (> 
divide, wholly oi ]>aitia]l3a the uneultivatid lands in tlaii ownership, 
if the majoiity the local faumis ask l(>i such division, and to cede them 
tem])Onuiiy oi on long leases ni oidei that tluy be cultivated. To 

farnieis giving tile nisc Ives up to cultivation ol this kind in 1918-19 and 1919- 
20 the Secutariat of Agueuituu will giant piemiunis in wdueh the afore- 
said administrative lK>dies will lantieipale. The iiops to the giownngof 
which tin* right to a premium attaidi^ s aie t xclusively ct leal and legumi- 
nous. A premium iiiiLC nol excea d 15 milods pel cultivated luctaic, tw'O 
Hurds to go the faxmeis and one thud to the admuustuitive body. The 
amount of Hk' premiums aeciuiiig to an administrative body wall be em- 
])lo3^ed, by pre fenenee, on constiueling and uj^aiiing the neighbouiing loads 
giving aeeass to the uncultivated lands. 

The Secr<.tariut of Agncnltuie can also facilitate faiuieus' puichases 
of seeds and manuies by pa\ing for these ii}) to half the cost price. 

The administrative bodii s wisliing to avail themsedves of the power 
granted by this law should ev< ly yvai, at stated intervals, communicate 
their desire to the Direction ol Agiiciiltiiral Sendees c-f the Secutaiiat of 
Agriculture, stating appioximately the area it is desiied to cultivate and 
the number of fhrmers wdio wish to take advantage of the benefits accruing 
under the decree. The Direct i(ui of Agiiciiltural Services mmst then ordei 
an Inspection of the lands in question by compete nt expi its who will name 
the crops and manures appropiiatc to each pitcc of land, and who will 
instruct the farmers as to thi* course they should follow^ in order to obtain 
the best results. 

These same official experts must afterwards keep a registc*! in W'hich 
will be entered the characteristics and situation of the land cultivated, the 
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names of the cultivating fanners, the quality, quantity and value of the 
seeds and manuies tised, and the yield of crops, together with all other in- 
dispensable information, as the amount of the premiums granted. A copy 
of this register will be sent to the Direction of Agricultural Services. 

The area of the lots into which the uncultivated lands may be divided 
will be fixed in advance by the owning administrative bodies, in agreement 
with those interested and with the official experts responsible for cultiva- 
tion. If part of the uncultivated land be meded for pasturage, its bound- 
aric‘S will be fixed by agreement between the aforesmd administrative 
bodies and official experts. 

The temporary assignment of pieces of land will be by lot in the case 
of a demand by several farmers. Such tt mporary assignment will be until 
1921, after the harvests of which year the farmers will have to surrendtr 
the lands ceded to them. 

Finally, the docrte establishes that the harvests, after the ruc^ssary 
quantities have been dc dueled h‘r sowing and the consumption of farmers 
and their families, will be delivered at the municipal giauaiics, which will 
pay for them current prices, dc^ducting the iiiice of seeds and mariuics 
suj)plied to the farmc is by the Stnte. It is furtlici declare d that in virti e 
of the.se provisions farmers are forbidden to conclude any business regard- 
ing this produce i xexpt with the municipal granaries, not t xceptingbnsine ss 
wdth regard to crops coming under no spe^cially determined system. The 
Direction of Agiicultural Trade has the duty of sending to the- muiue'ipal 
granaries a list of the farmers to whom the State has siqipla d st e ds and ma- 
nures, a.s by the terms of the ekeuts and a stattmeiit c-f the anKairit to lx* 
recove'red from e ach farna r. 

The administrative bodies who wish to divide ruieiiitivate d land into 
lots to be led to tenant farnieis can, on applh'ation, obtain hedp fiom the 
Direction of the Physiographic Sea vie\s ot the Seeietariat of Agiieultuie 
in order to proem e topogiaphiceil knowledge* and to make the necessary 
division and suivt'V. 

The importance of this decree* of wliiedi we have given the chief provi- 
sions Is e*vi(lent to all men. Irdubitably it is a sign of ja ogress towards 
an effective agrarian policy, aimed at utilizing land wdiieh has for oiu* 
reason or another been exce])tcel from e'ultrvation. 

We slioLild note that those provisions cone'ein only the piopert5r nf 
administrative bodies or pKqreity of W'hieh the profits go to parishes, and 
that Ik y omjiower these institntions only to ee cle such prbpe ity tempora- 
rily OT on long leaves, the vState intciveiiitig at the same time* to contiibute 
to initial co^ts (fi installation. 

The granting of premiums is ceitainly calculated to encourage farmers 
to take advantage of the decree. If it be widely applied the propose el 
goal of advane ing genu ral economic interests will infallibly be reached. 
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SPAIN. 

THE FORMATION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES REPRESENTING CORN- 
GROWBRS. — Real ordcn disponiendo quc en el plazo de quince dias se constituya un co- 
mitS agricola en cada una dc las provtmtas o regimes en donde esi^ consHtuido un Sindicato 
de fabricantes de harinas (Royal order providing that witliin fifteen days an agricultural 
committee be formed in each province or district in which a syndicate of flour manufac- 
turers has beenjformed). Gaccta de Madrid, 5 October 1908. 

The difficulties due to the constant rise in the price of corn in Spain 
obliged the government to issue on 10 August 1918 a royal decree regulating 
the production and sale of flour and establishing a system for the purchase 
of wheat, maximum prices for oats, barley and'rice, and conditions for the 
circulation of these cereals. In order to eliminate the action of middle men 
speculating on the price of corn, this decree provides for the organization 
of Hour manufactures in provincial syndicates. The syndicates are exclu^ 
sively responsible for buying all the corn needed in the flour factories of 
their respective province s, in aeeurdanee* with the order of 10 August already 
cited, which furtliei CvStablishes that no d{S])ateh, or registration with a 
view to transportation, of coin shall take place, except to one of the afore- 
mentioned syndicates, without a special permit of the General Commissa- 
riat of Provisioning (l). The alccidcs arc strictly forbidden to issue bulle- 
tins autlioiiziiig the exportation of corn from their communes unless the 
addi'e'ss of tin* acquiring syndicate appear clc'arly in such bulletins. 

Under this system the interests of Pgricullnrists Wc re not entirely ne- 
glected, for purchases of corn could lU't be effected e-xcej)t at the prices 
suitably fixed by the governnnait, but the isolated grower was certainly 
in an inferior position to the almost monopolist puichascTs, all but (^fficialy 
organized in the manner dc'sciibed. This inferiority would be felt not only 
in all relations dcq)en(k nl on contrac'ts, but also wlu n the government made 
decisions with regard to the determination of prices. The ffiet that the* 
complaints of farmers in this matter wvre w< 11 ft»undccl was rccorrnized, 
and on 4 Oct/^ber 1918 the Ministry of Provisioning (2) ])ublislu d a T03’al 
order which jrrovides that in all districts and provinces in winch s^mdi- 
cates of flour manufacturers exist there be formed special agricultural com- 
mittees which shiill represent and protect the interests of corngrowing 
agriculturivsts. 

These agricirltural committees vnll consist of fnmL three to five per- 
sons nominated by the local agriculturiil associations or syndicates, each 


(1) See owr issue for July 1918, page 596. 

(2) The ministerial department known as the Ministerio de Abastcctmtcnfos was createdy 
in Spain by a royal decree of 3 September 1918 which confers on it all the functions previously 
belonging to the General Commissariat of Provisioning of which we spoke in the article already 
cited. 
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of which will have a number of votes proportionate to its membership. 
In the provinces in which no agricultural association or syndicate is active, 
the committee or the members of the local agrictiltural committee will 
be delegated by the provincial council of agriculture and stockfarming. 
This provision of th<‘ royal order we are examining should be specially no- 
ticed, for it constitutes an official recognition on the part of the public au- 
thority that the institutions formed by the spontaneous association of agri- 
culturists represent rural interests at least mojally and in generiil. 

It will be the object of these agricultural committees : 

a) to ensure the execution of orders issued by the Ministry of Provi- 
sioning and the competent authorilies, as regards both the purchase price 
of corn and the selling price c)f the flour made th<‘rcfrom ; 

h) to make proposals to the provincial \nct nailing juntas, at their 
request, touching the questions which may arise out of the system of pur- 
chasing corn which we have described. 

The committees formed will nominate a central committee having 
seven members. Its president will be the under -secretary of the Mnistry 
of Provisioning. It will have the dirty of advising this Ministry in all 
that concerns the encouragement to be given to corngrowing and the sys- 
tem of selling corn. 

It is seen that this official provision marks, in Spain’s victualling ])o]icy , 
a progress towards the goal of obtaining a collaboration of the classes in- 
terestc'd and the government in order to solve the complicated ptobUms 
which have arisen out of the need to victual the country. 


URUGUAY. 


A MODEL CONTliACT OF METAYAGE FOR THE AGRICUl/rURAL COLONIES OF 
URUGUAY. — Asootcicidn Ingenieros Agrdnomos. — Homenaje a la mt^mona del 
nicro agrdnomo Juan A. Alvtirez Vtgnoli. Montevideo, 1918. 


We reproduce a model written contract of metayage which has been 
introduced on the proposal of the engineer Juan Angel Alvarez Vignoli 
and has been widely used in the chief farms of Uruguay. The first to adopt 
it was the colony of vSan Jose, which lies in the south west of the depart- 
ment of Minas and has a total area of 3,000 hectares. As appears from 
our authority, cited above, it has been the custom in Uruguay that con- 
tracts of metayage should be oral only, and grave inconvenience lias in 
consequence attended their execution. 

Engineer Alvarez Vignoli has the great merit of bejng the first to pro- 
claim the necc'^sity of a written contract and has moreover put his idea 
into practice, himselt drawing up a clear model contract of this kind. 

This model, which is in truth a perfect specimen of contracts of its 
kind and which refers to lots in a colon} , is as follows : 
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1) The owner cedes to the metayer, from the date of the contract and 
for six years, a piece of land measuring 36 hectares, to be faimed as a me- 
tairie on the following conditions : 

2) Three hectares are to form natural or artificial pasturage at the 
metayer's choice, 36 ares are to form a kitchen-garden for his use, and the 
rest is to be emplo}/ed for the cultivation of giain and other crops according 
to an agreement between^the parties, the metayer binding himself to work 
at suitable timers and in the best way })ossible C)n the whole aiea subject 
to cultivation. ^ 

3) All seed will be furnished half hy the owner and half by the me- 
tayer. Wheat seed will be selected and set apart at threshing time, maize 
seed win n the maize is husked. From the b( st cais only the central part 
must be sown. The owner 1 (‘sei vc s the 1 ight to have all oi part of the seed 
deposited in the granaries ol the faim. 

4) The metayer must have at his disposal, as owunu or hirer, the fol- 
lowing st(K'k in animals and machines : tlircv ptui of oxen, two single or 
double ])]ouglis, one haiiow, and the implements used tor reaping and 
ha I vest. 

5) The metayer's oliligations vire : a) to make himself lesponsible for 
expaiste- eonui^ctcd with 1lu maintenance oltheiarm and of all woiks of 
cult iv<it ion, for whatever kind oi ciop lhe> are undertaken ; h) to keep 
in a good and suviceable slate and to maintain boundaries, stockfaiming 
pr^inises, drinldng troughs and roads on tin* ]U(‘])eit3" , c) to giu^rd crops 
against noxious we< ds. 

0 ) The owiK r is obhgul to have w’^heat thiesln d and maize husked 
at his own ex]ieuse. 

7) If tlir metayer dispose of no s^*ed it will be advatieed to him by 
the management of the colon}, for a fixe^d price wiiich the metayer must 
pay, with any other accounts, out of the pioduce of his harvests. * 

8) Pigs wdl be k<*pt in common and their propagation will be the bu- 
siness of thy‘ management of the colony. The increase will he divided an- 
nually, beiing efiually shared, as regards st>x and wvight, w'hen the maize 
harvest is divided. The loss in live stock foi which tlie fnetayer is liable 
must bv.^ paid ten days b(‘foie the maize harvest following on the divLsion 
begins, 

9) Kxcept in ease ot force majeurc, a metayer who does not sow" at the 

right time land which is to be undei crop, or whom the manager of the co- 
lony judges to be incapable of sowing it, will be obliged by this manager 
to obtain the help of the necessary staff, and to become liable for costs so 
incurred, on pain of having his contract cancelled and being immediately 
evicted from the farm. ^ 

10) The manager or one of his rexu'eseiitatives will have the right of 
entry into the farm at any moment, in order that he may inspect the w^orks 
executed by the mHayer. 

11) If a difficulty arise while this contract is being applied, the mat- 
ter will be submitted to amicable arbitration, the arbiters being chosen by 
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the parties interested. If an agreement be not thus reached the dispute 
will be settled by a third arbiter nominated bj the justice of the peace. 

12) Repairs to machines and agricultural implements will be execut- 
ed in the workshops of the colony. Costs will be shared in equal halves, 
and will be based on the prices current in the nearest workshops. 

It is Certain that the adoption of a written agreement for contracts of 
mUayage has given good results, for we know that contracts of this form 
have been used not only in the colonies cited by their author, but also in 
other districts of Uruguay w here their introduction encouut(‘red the resist- 
ance of an inveterate habit of employing an oral contract. 



NOTICEvS RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL 
IN VARIOUS COliNTRIES, 


PUBLICATIONS INTIvRNATIONAI, IK CHARACTER. 

ANNUAIKE lOTERNATION.M, DE LEGISLATION AGKICOLE, publit.hed by the Inter- 

national InbtituU* ol Agriculture, 71h year, loi/. Kome lOJ^ (i). 

The seventh volume of this International Yeaibook of Agricultural 
lycgislation has just appeared. It gives a sufiicientl> detailed picture, as 
complete as possible, ol the laws and decrees of interest to agiicnlture which 
were promulgated in 1917. The agricultuial legislation of this year has, 
in an even more marked degree than that of preceding years, the special 
aspect derived from the exceptional conditions which infiueiiced its origin. 
In the first part of the yearbixik, which concerns agricultural statistics, 
there are gioiiped as before the veiy numerous governmental provisions 
for the det(umiiiation of stocks of primary material and foodstuffs, and for 
taking ctaisus <d available live stock. The second part — provisioning, 
consumption and trade — is t ven richer and moie impi'utant than in pre- 
ceding years : the activity of pailiamcnts and governments in 1917 was 
largely eiigiosse d by the rued to ensure the iJiovisioning of the various coun- 
trit's, to regulate consumption, to fix maximum prices, to prevent and to 
punish illicit speculation, to legnlate the niovcmeiil of exports and impoits. 
A large number of measures having this object arc grouped in this part of 
the yearbook, the more impoitant being reproduced in cxienso while of 
the <ithers only the titles are given. In the third part — measures touching 
finance and customs - - we have, in cxienso and otherwise, the multiple 
provisions of governments for increasing, in consequence of the growing 
needs of the State, the yield of taxes. In this connection should mention 
the measures to which the various countries have had rLConise in older to 
tax wair jirofits or inorL ase the yield of these. The fourth joart of the year- 
book has a particular interest. It contains the provisions published bj" go- 
vernments and parliaments for the n gulationof agricultural econc/my in war- 
time, that is to say all provisions aimed at secuiing the normal execution 
of WT)rks of tillage and harvest by means of exchanges among fainurs or 
among districts of labour, draught animals, machines and impUments. 
It also contains the measiirts to bring abandoiic d lands or lands cultivated 
with insufficient intensity under cultivation. In the fifth part of the yeai- 
book the various provisions are grouped wliieh were made to ensure the 
maintenance, in spite of the growing needs of armies, of the flocks and 

(i) An c<Utioii o# this yearl)(x>k which coiitaitis a traiislaliou into English ol the tabic of 
contents and long introduction is also published. 
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herds of the different countries and their protection against disease. The 
increase and the development of the functions of the State, as an effect 
of existing circumstances, have made necessary the creation of new 
agencies and llie reform, with a view to making them more fit to meet the 
social needs of the moment, of others already in being. Measures of this 
kind are found in the sixtJi part and are classified in several groups accord - 
ing to wdicther the agencies in question are central, local or merely consul- 
tative. The seventh part of the yearbook contains the provisions which 
States, in their desire to ensure agiicultuial production as widely as pos- 
sible, hav(‘ made in order to safeguard fields and plantations against the 
loss caused by disease or noxious animals. In the eighth part are found the 
numerous measures w^hich favour the development of agiiculture by in- 
creased credit : many States, both belligerent and ntntial, have placid at 
the disposal of farmeis considerable funds which can be lent to these faim- 
ers on profitable terms and on suitable security. The ninth pat I is con- 
cerned with property in land and land settlement, and is also vtiy import- 
ant, particularly in so far as the measures scctuing the position of land- 
owners called to the colouis and of discharged soldiers are conet ined. In 
this part are found the measures which establish that tlu‘ teim of military 
service of concessionaries of homeste ads, having obligations to cultn ate and 
to reside on their lots, will be cemnted as a teim effectivdy spent on that 
lot. Moreover States which have not in recent years maelc provisions for 
the granting to soldiers of land intended for settlement have made such 
provision. The tenth part, which conce^ms the u hitiefiis Ixtwcm capital 
and labour in agriculture, is no less important. In i()Ty as in ])re ceding 
years measures have been taken for the protection of tcuiants of rural holei- 
ings who are called to the colours by empow^eiuig Hum to obtain at the 
right time the exttuision or annulment ot their lease s. This jjart also con- 
tains the laws and elecrees w^hich regulate contracts for thc‘ hiring of lal)our, 
the placing of labour and the regulation of wages. The eleventh and final 
pait concerns rural hygiene and the protection of agriculture*. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


RUSSIA. 

TIOv POIT’EAR 1E\NK ()1< ]\fUSCOW 

bv V ToroMXANV. 


Tlie Popular Bank of Moscow was founded in consequence of a resolu- 
tion of the First National Congress of Co-operative Societies, which met 
in Moscow in igo8. It should be noted that a scheme existed for the in- 
stitution at the State s expense of a popular credit bank for the Whole 
Russian Empire. In 1896 a Congress of Trade and IiidUvStiy at Nijni- 
Kovgorod, ill 1905 a National Congress of Representative s of Popular Ciedit 
at Samara, in 1906 a District Congress of Popular Credit at Voiontge, and 
in 1907 a Congress of Popular Credit in Petrograd pronounced thtmselvi s 
• favourable to it. But the National Congress of the Co-operative Societies 
of Petrogiad, when discussing the institution of such a popular credit 
bank, declared itself favourable to the creation of a bank of wdiich the 
s])here would be more rCvStricted and which would seek to imitate the sys- 
tem of the popular Italian banks. On this proposal the Congress resolved 
as follows : 

i) While recognizing the principle that the creation of a general 
co-operative bank for the whole empire would be necessary to the develop- 
ment of the co-operative organisms, the congress nevertheless deems the 
institution of a bank of tlii3 kind inopportune until the local funds, united 
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in federations, have developed in Russia ; for without this development 
the proposed bank could not make its business as extensive as is desirable 
so that its existence would be seriously compromised, 

2) It would however be opportune to establish at Moscow a Popular 
Credit Bank like those active in Italy, on condition it secured from the out- 
set the support of^werful co-operative organizations. 

^ •mmh 3) order that this bank might be more intimately attached to the 
money market, not only co-operative organizations but also individuals 
might be admitted among its founders, so long as they coiifoimed to the 
principles of co-operation. 

These resolutions were adopted on the report of a special committee 
which was charged, long before the congress was summoned, to study 
the question of the foundation of a co-operative bank by the Committee 
of Rural Insurance, Thrift, ‘Credit and Industry instituted by the Agri- 
cultural Society of Moscow. Not only persons accustomed to co-opera- 
tion but also men of science belonged to this special committee. When 
the congress had approved the content of the resolutions of the special 
committee it entrusted to it the drawing-up of a scheme for the institution 
of the bank, instructing it to submit this scheme to the government. 

After the congress had closed, the commission entrusted to two pro- 
fessors of political economy, Mr. W. Gekznov of Moscow University and 
Mr. Antziferov of Kharkov University, the drawing-up, on the principles 
enunciated by the congress, of a scheme of by-laws for the popular bank. 

, The persons named dre^^up this scheme and presented it to the committee. 
The general lines of the scheme for the institution of the bank were as fol- 
lows. Since there were no federations of important co-operative societies 
in Russia, the Moscow Bank of Popular Credit was to lean especially on 
the co-operative societies of credit and thrift, that is to say on the primary 
organizations. It also exercises towards tlnse societies the function exer- 
cised in Western Europe by the district banks. 

It was thought fitting to draw up a scheme which can include the 
federations of co-operative societies among the members of the bank. 
These federations might thus become members of the bank as they gra- 
dually developed, and the bank nught gradually transform itself into an 
institution of popular credit and extend its operations over the whole 
tenitoiy of Russia. At present, in view of the fact that the primary co- 
operative organizations must foim the principal nucleus of the bank’s 
members, a small coH)perati’s^ credit society must be taken to be the unit 
of organization, and the district federations of co-operative societies ad- 
mitted to be members of the bank merely as representatives of a greater 
or less number of co-operative societies. Thus it is not the federation as 
such which appears as member of the bank. The coKiperative societies 
whose union hn? formed this federation are individtxally members. 

In conformity with this principle each federation will have in the meet- 
ing of the bank’s members a number of votes corresponding to the number 
of co-operative societies which belong to it. Besides co-operative societies 
and fedefations individuals may be members bf the bank under certain 
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reserves, that is if they have the necessary qualifications for membership 
of a strictly co-operative society. Individuals granting their financii 
aid to the bank must not aim at realizing profits, but must be content to 
think that their capital will be used to develop co-operative credit. In 
view of the somewhat limited activity which the bank is at first to exercise, 
its initial capitfil is fixed at 500,000 roubles in 5,000 shares of 100 roubles 
each. The bank may begin operations when its paid-up capital has 
leached 50,000 roubles. Individuals admitted to be members of the bank 
have a liability limited to the shares they have respectively paid up, but 
co-operative societies have a much more extensive liability. The liability 
of each co-operative society is limited to an amount equal to ten times its 
paid-up shares. All members whose liability reaches 1,000 roubles have the 
right to an effective vote. This does not apply to co-operative societies 
from the time their quota reaches 100 roubles but only to individuals hav- 
ing ten shares. Whatever be the number of a member's shares he cannot 
have more than one vote in the general meeting, a provision which is in the 
by-laws and which safeguards the co-operative principle. 

Tile bank ma}" regularly : yant loans for shoit terms of one year or 
long terms of five years ; open s^^^cial credits or current accounts ; discount 
and rediscount bills ; undertake puichases and sales on commission ; carry 
furwaid and lend on security to co-operative societies only. 

In one case only the bank can discount the bills of individuals, namely 
when these present for discount bills based on the purchase or sale of mer- 
chandise and negotiate d at or by the order of co-operative societies. This 
is to say that the bank does business with individuals only in the interest 
of co-operative societies. 

The by-laws of the bank make no precise provisions as to the limits 
of tlu* credit which the bank may open to co-operative organizations. The 
bank has leserved tlie right to regulate this matter by special rides. 

While individuals aic regularly excluded from the bank's clientele 
where loans and discounts are concerned, they are admitted to unlimited 
participation in the payment of sums intended. for the constitution of the 
bank's circulating funds — deposits, loans, etc. 

lixct‘pt for the provisions already ne^ticed, hy which the right of voting 
at the general meeting is not directly related to the amount of the shares 
which a member possesses but to the liability for the bank's engage 
ments which he assumes, the organization of this institution is, in the last 
analysis and in so far as the general lines of its administrative departments 
are concerned, analogous with that of a joint-stock bank. i 

The bank's managing committee has five members, elected for three 
years from the members on the proposiil of the supervising council. This 
council has from five to nine members, ele^ctcd for three years by the ge- 
neral meeting. 

All the members are admitted to the general meeting, but the right to 
vote is reserved to members who are liable for the bank's business to the 
extent of at least 1,000 roubles, that is to co-operative societies holding 
one share and individuals holding ten. 
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The net profits of the bank's business are distributed as by the sC:henie : 
20 per cent, go to the reserve fund ; lo per cent to the special fund for pro- 
viding long-term Ipans to institutions of popular credit ; a maximum of 
5 per cent, to bonuses to the bank's manager and staff, in accordance with 
a resolution of the general meeting ; 5 per cent, to a mutual aid fund of the 
bank’s employees in accordance with a decision of the general meeting. 
The remaining net profits are distributed, if they .do not exceed 8 per cent, 
of the capital in shares, to members as a dividend. 

The scheme drawn up by Professors Geleznov and Antsdferov for the 
bank's organization, such as we have described it, was the subject of a se- 
ries of conferences on the part of a commission, at whose meetings the re- 
presentatives of trade and industry who were particularly interested were 
present. The commission accepted the scheme without modification. 

The proposed by-laws of the bank are signed by the foundeis — V. 
Hubner, retired general ; V. Perelechine, noble ; Sandyrene, agricultural 
engineer. They were deposited, in order that they might receive the ne- 
cessary approval, at the special office for credit business in the Ministry 
of Finance. The by-laws were published on 29 September-12 October 
1911 in the collection of laws and decree^of the government, No. 154. 

Notable amendments to the text of the by-laws were made by the 
government. 

The chief modifications introduced regard the constitution of the bank’s 
capital and the conditions necessary to beginning business. Thus the 
Minister of Finances has rejected the proposal to fix the amount of a share 
at 100 roubles and has raised it to 250 roubles. Further the niinistiy has 
not consented to the bank’s beginning business until its capital has reached 
500,000 roubles, that is 50 per cent, of the nominal value of shares or 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles, and until thus sum has been paid into the office of the 
Bank of the State of Moscow. 

The founders have therefore been obliged to arrange for the placing 
of the bank's shares within the term fixed by government. They have had 
to undertake their distribution among co-operative societies — no very 
easy matter. 

The organs of the co-operative press remark that at a given moment 
the difficulties actually seemed insurmountable, and that the founders 
thought of offering the available shares to foreign co-operative societies. 
Proposals to this effect and favourable answers were actually received. 
But it was not necessary to have recourse to this expedient be cause thc^ 
founders were able to place all the shares in Russia. 

Altogether 3,822 shares have been placed, distributed as follows : 
8a shares have been bought by two popular credit funds of zemstvos ; 
i»339 7 ^^ co-operative credit societies ; 678 by 290 credit and savings 

funds ; 63 by 13 urban and voloste credit and savings funds ; 31 by four co- 
operative credit federations ; 57 by two federations of butteimaking artels ; 
81 by 42 co-operative creameries ; 200 by the Muscovite Union of Co-opera- 
tive Consumers ; 491 by 227 co-operative consumers' societies ; 52 by 18 
agricultural co-operative societies ; 38 by 9 credit and mutual aid societies ; 
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35 by 9 laWtH societies ; 4 by 2 co-operative associations ; 8 by 4 delega- 
tions of zemstvos ; and 605 by 160 individuals interested in co-operation, 
forming, that is, at least 15 per cent, of the total number of shareholders. 

The vShareholders were thus distributed at the time of the constitution 
of the Popular Credit Bank of Moscow. • 

The bank’s capital was fixed at a million roubles divided into 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles each, of which half had to be paid up and deposited 
at the State Bank six months after the by-laws had been sanctioned. 

The organizers feared that they would not be able to collect the neces- 
sary 500,000 roubles in time if they had recourse only to the co-operators. 
They therefore thought of inyiting individuals to subscribe also. 

Further, doubts were expressed as to the power co-operative credit 
societies had to subscribe for the shares of the Popular Bank of Moscow. 
The organizers were on the point of addressing themselves to the go'v?'ern- 
ment in order to ask for a delay sufficient to allow them to collect the de- 
sired capital, but their fears were vain. Russian co-operation honour- 
ably sustained the trial. The capital was entirely subscribed before the 
constituent assembly of shaieholders was summoned, and more than half 
of it was paid to the State bank in conformity with the law of i October 
1 91 1. The bank's capital was entirely paid up, and in the following month 
the payments of ulterior subvseriptions began.' 

As we have seen, of the 4,000 shares issued 85 per cent, were bought 
by the co-operative st)cieties, and only 15 per rent, by individuals of whom 
the majority were inteiested in the co-operative movement. Thus it is 
possible to assert that the first Russian co-operative bank is entirely owned 
by the co-o])erative societies to whom its management is subordinated. All 
districts of Russia have not participated equally in this subscription. 
The southern provinces subscribed 34.5 per cent, of the shares. Next to 
them come the central jirovinces — 27.5 per cent., Siberia — 15.6 per cent., 
the south-west provinces — 8.7 per cent., the region of the Volga — 7.4 
per cent., the north 4 per cent., and finally the western provinces — 
2.3 per cent. 

The chief object of the bank is to furnish capital on credit to the Rus- 
sian co-operative societies in proportion to their needs and on profitable 
terms. When the bank first became active at Moscow, on 9 May 1912, the 
public in general and the capitalists in particular were very sceptical about 
it. The speedy ruin of the enterptisc was prophesied, but experience has 
proved that co-operation is a real force, able to work miracles. 

As early as the first year of its life the applications for loans w’hick 
thePopiilar Bank of Moscow Received from co-operative societies W’ere very 
numerous in spite of the high rate of interest it demanded. The follow- 
ing course was adopted in o|der to satiSfy the need for credit. 

Above all the bank does not enter into business relations with indivi- 
duals and commercial firms and does not finance private enterprise. The 
only exception to this rule occurs when the bank has to act as an interme- 
diary in the interest of co-operative societies. But even when there is 
question of granting credit to co-operative societies the bank must observe 
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strictly a criterion of sound economic policy. Thus, the sums lent must 
not exceed a certain proportion of the amount of the bankas capital in 
shares which the co-operative society holds. If there were not confoimity 
with this criterion the demand for credit would simply exceed, and by a 
large sum, the bank’s capital assets.l On the other hand, by adopting the 
course we have indicated the bank will always be in a position to supply 
the needs of the co-operative societies which hold its shares. 

Tile co-operative societies have themselves, from the beginning of the 
bank’s existence, contributed to increasing deposits and feeding current 
accounts. Deposited sums have mostly emanated from the co-operative 
societies situated nearest Moscow. The bank has sought to supply the 
need for credit wherever local economic conditions have made it most ur- 
gent. In the first year of its activity it had to give special attention to the 
co-operative movement in the south, the district most interested in its 
foundation and most in need of credit. As early as the bank's second 
year of business a new issue of shares, amounting to a million roubles, was 
made. 1 

The participation of the southern provinces was preponderant — le- 
presenting 40.2 per cent, as against the 25.1 per cent, of Central Ru.'^sia 
and the 9 per cent, of Siberia in the beginning of 1914 ; and this had to be 
taken exactl}^ into account in distributing the loans granted. The debtois 
appeared in the following descending order : the co-operative societies of 
the south, of the centre, of Siberia, of the Caucasus, of the rtgion of the 
Volga, of the north and the region of the Ural.'' 

For some time the circles interested in the bank ftaied it might lend 
sums emanating from one divStrict to co-operative societies in other districts, 
to the detriment of the former, but this fear was recognize d to be unfounded. 
The bank sought to develop its activity in all districts eqnall3^ During 
its first year the co-operative societies applied for less loans than those to 
which they had right, but from the second year onwards all districts made 
more demand for loans within the limits imposed by their participation 
in the share capital. 

During its fitst financial year the bank’s position was very difficult 
because of the conditioai of the money market. Discount intere st was very 
high both in Russia and abroad and the bank’s discounting business was 
consequently limited. Another inimical factor was the refusal of the State 
Bank to open up a credit for it even wfthin the most modest limits. This 
hindered the discounting business of the Popular Bank with private banks. 
Interest on discounting remained at a high rate while the credit accounts 
opened were limited, and the bank did not succeed in obtaining outside 
credit. In compensation, however, the bank’s position in so far as the move- 
ment of deposits and current accdlints was concerned was very favourable. 
The bank accepted deposits even of kopeks, that is to say even of small 
change, for a kopek is worth about a farthing. Each depositor who had 
5 roubles entered in his credit book had a small savings fund opened for 
him. This tended to encourage saving on the smallest scale, and met 
with a great success which it deserved. 
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The method by which the Popular Bank of Moscow granted credit 
was dictated by its position as financial centre of the whole co-operative 
movement in the country, and also by its own initial financial weakness. 
The bank had need to exercise an effective supervision of its clients for the 
co-operative societies are dispersed over an enoimous territory. Its re- 
sources during its first ^ears were too limited to allow its supervision to be 
effective ; offices and an expert staff would have been necessary for this. 
It therefore sought support especially from the centralized co-operative 
societies and other institutions^ such as provincial clepiitations or zemstvos, 
and from the small popular banks in so far as they acted as centres of co- 
operation. 

I In districts in which there were neither co-operative federations nor 
other similar institutions, the bank sought to form centralized organiza- 
tions, unifying and co-ordinating the activity of co-operative societies in 
each divStrict in order to e.stablish there a local agency of the bank. Such 
an agency was to connect the bank with the societies, and at the same time 
to exercise within limits that supervision which is necessary to ordinary 
reMtions between Ihe bank and its clients. The bank informs itself, by 
means of these agencies, as to the moral and financial condition of the lo- 
cal co-operative societies, their resouices and the possibility of foiming 
more of them. Its principal task is always tjiat of uniting existing co-ope- 
rative societies in a central organization able to help the bank to collect 
local capital and distribute it among the co-operative societies interested. 
The important point is that the money should remain in the possession of 
the societies and not go to feed the private enterprise of speculators. The 
funds of the various local co-operative societies should therefore be united 
at the bank's agency in order that they may be equitably distributed in 
accordance with local needs. It is only when these needs have been satis- 
fied that the remaining sums pass to theMosco'^^ bank to meet the demand 
for credit of the other co-operative societies, and thus a constant circulation 
of Cl edit is maintained. The demand in question varies with districts and 
seasons. Thus in autumn, when the peasants ha'^^’e no need of money, 
it is needed by the Siberian dairy societies. In such cases the bank can, 
by means of its local agencies, direct the stream of necessary credit. 

The third issue of shares took place at the end of 1916 and was for 

2.000. 000 roubles. All the capital had then been subscribed by the co- 

operative societies and, as the following table wnll show, only 8.4 per cent, 
is now in the hands of individuals.*^ 9 * ^ 

The bank is preparing for its fourth issue of shares, to amount to 

6.000. 000 roubles. It is also doing banking business, but naturally it docs 
not advance funds to the enterprises of speculation.* To improve the con- 
dition of the most distant districts it has opened branches at Kostov on the 
Don, a centre of zones which have rich deposits of coal, and has installed 
numerous agencies in other towns. It has formed permanent commercial 
agencies at Dondon and New York in order to maintain its connection and 
develop its relations with the whole world. 

The following figures give an idea of t:he bank's progress in recent 
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years, in spite of the war. On 13 January 1915 the monthly turnover was 

8.500.000 roubles. One year later it was 28,000,000 roubles, and on 
1 September igi6 50,000,000 roubles. Thus in a year and a half the 
importance of its monthly balance-sheet was multiplied by six. 

The banks deposits 1 cached, on i January 1^15, 4,ooo,0(X) roubles; 
a year later to, (*00,000 roubles ; and on ii September 1916, 22,000,000 rou- 
bles or six times the initial sum to which they amounted a year and a half 
earlier. The annual balance-sheet for 1915 amounted to 240,oex),ooo 
roubles ; and it rapidly increased in the first eight months of 1916, leaching 
490,000,000 roubles. 

The bank does not limit its business to advancing funels to co-opeiative 
societies in need of credit. It has had to exttnd it and to organize with 
c'o-operative societies the purchase of ai ticks ihc( i-saiy to agiicultuie, and 
this on a large scale and by the help of its umarkable economic power. 
The bank for that matter me-^rely follows in the traces of the c'o-opcrative 
credit societies, which were themselves obliged to go be^^ond the limits of 
their initial programme. They were at first intended to fuimsh cap tal 
to thedi members, but eventually they undertook the pin chase of machines, 
food supplies and other articles. The bank thought itstlf obliged fust to 
(organize as quickly as possible the purchavse of primaiy material for co- 
operative societies, which wopld otherwise fall into the powcr'of wholesale 
dealers and the agents of these, exactly as a simple peasant falls into the 
dutches of the usurer in his time of need. 

With this object the bank obtained from the government an authori- 
zation to open biipng offices which soon had a great success. A buying 
office is in a better position to know the state of the marke t, foi it use s for 
this end its connection with the co-opeiative soedeties, ascertaining the 
exact needs of its clientde and finding out the best means of satisfying 
these needs. The dementi of information on these points which co-opera- 
tive societies p),ssess allow a buying office to enter into relations with the 
most suitable manufacturers. It causes a small sum to be paid to the co- 
operative societies — from i to 3 pen cent. — for various crisis, and a sum 
which is added to the bank’s interest for the fund intended to provide 
members’ di\ddends. 

The bank’s buying business was limited for the first ye ar. Its nmount 
did not exceed half a million roubles but it kept jiace with the bank's pio- 
gress. The buying office bought for the farming year of 1917 more than 

125.000 ploughs, more than 30,000 tons of manure, an enoimous quantity 
of tiles lor couiitiy dwellings and the most varied artich s used by the agri- 
cultural population. The bank concluded an agreement with the society 
of provincial deputations, the zemstvos of Orzov, and with the same so- 
ciety of Kiew, for making purchases in common with a view to obtaining 
better terms. Hardly ha(i this agreement been made, when ten unions of 
e^o-operative credit societies and two of the largest agricultural consortia 
came to another and identical one with the bank. Thus the banks makes, 
purchases in combination with the strongest organizations in the country 
fixing common purchase prices for all contracting parties. The Ministry 
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of Agriculture itself took part in tliis agreement in 1916. The representa- 
tives of the Union of Co-operative Societies were invited in 1916 to take part 
in this buying office, which has thus become a Pan-Russian centre for co- 
operative purchasing. 

Beyond the business of buying on behalf of co-operative societies, the 
bank’s office began to buy the pioduce of co-operative societies on commis- 
sion to sell it in Russia and elscwhe‘re. This new branch of its business 
was not active for long, owing to the war, but in the few months for which 
it was at woik the bank was able to sell in*Great Britain about one hundred 
carloads of eggs from the region of Pensa and more than 35,000 puds of 
flax belonging t<;^ various producers’ vsocieties. This attempt to sell eggs 
abroad was really successful from a commeicial point of view, although the 
co-opcratois were competing with egg exjx)rte 3 s and had to content them- 
selves with rather low priees. On the other hand, the bank’s exportation 
of flax suceeeded in e^very respect. Within Russia Ihe buying office sold 
various foodstuffs, as wall as terebenthinate and resin, on behalf of the 
co-opeiative socie fit's of Arcangel. 

However, as soon as tlie independent buying ag(‘ncics were foimed, like 
that of 1he flax-spinneis, the buying office made over to them its con- 
nection, continuing merely to supply funds to them as co-operative 
societies. • 

In i(}T5 the site was bought wdrich is uow that of the imposing build- 
ing which is the batik’s premise's and is called the Palace of Co-operation. 
Thus the Popular Bank of Moscow is the cement which keeps the Russian 
co-o])e rative mov( meiit solidly united. At the bank’s meetings about 500 
repteseiitatives of the co-operative unions deliberate as to the means of de- 
velo])ing and strengthening, more and more, the mass of the co-operative 
institutions. P’ ‘ 

I'lie last general meeting as to which we have any information took 
plac e on 16 Dectmber 1OT7, being calUd to consider an issue of new shares 
amounting to 25,000,000 roubles. 

The follownng are .some of the resolutions of this meeting : 

The managing council is authorized to ask the Ministei of Pinanets for 
the iieet ssary permit to make a new issue of 100,000 shares having a nominal 
value of 250 roubles. The* shaus are to be issue d at 260 roubles, 250 rou- 
bles to constitute the share-ca])ital, 5 roubles to go to the capital reserve' 
and 5 roubles to cover the costs of the issue. The meeting fuithei 
K'solvcs that all the e'o-operative unions are authorized to take a certain 
number of shares proportionate to their participation in the formation of 
the capital : holdings amounting to 25,000 roubles give a co-ope^rative union 
the right to twx) shares ; those going up to 50,000 roubles the right to four 
shares ; 100,000 roubles to six shares: 200,000 roubles to ten share's ; other 
ten shares for every additional 100,000 roubles. 

After the general meeting a sjH'cial conference of shareholders was 
held, at which was read the managing committee’s report as to the founda- 
tion of new branches of the bank in the towns of Saratof and Vologda in 
European Russia and Omsk and Tcita in Siberia, and as to their business. 
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This conference also received the report of the Director of the Office of the 
Ministry of Provisioning, Bresslavetz, as to the duties of co-operation with 
regard to the organization of the exporting of foodstuffs after the war. 
Finally the conference revsolved to hand over to the buying office for exami- 
nation the problem of exporting the produce of co-operative societies and 
cognate enterprises accomplished by the economic section of the executive 
committee of the Pan-Russian Congress of Co-operative socictitsj. 

According to telegraphic information as to the bank received by its 
London agency, its business was on 23 January 1918 pursuing a normal 
course. The bank s name was not included in the list of banks subjected 
to nationalization by the State Bank established by the Bolschevik govern- 
ment. It has even gained in im|X)rtance immensely because it has absorbed 
the de^posits of a number of private banks, Now, at the end of 1918, 
it is pe^rhaps the most impoitant financial ccntie of co-operation. Its 
d«.posits reach three billion roubles, an enoimons sum for an institution 
formed to encourage the co-operative movenie nt, even if the fall in Russian 
values be taken into account. It has been spared nationalization because 
of its economic and moral aim, and is today the most powerful and the 
most accredited financial institution in Russia. • • 

But the disorganization of economic life dining this last year of conti- 
nual rev(>lutions and disturbances has given birth ^ series of difficulties 
which impede the bank’s businevss, especially tlie lack of a metal reserve and 
the fall in the value of State paper. At first the State Bank supplied the 
banks of Moscow with about r 0,000,000 roubles a day for their business 
but this sum has fallen to 400,000 roubles. The bank s business is now 
limited to deposits and current accounts, for it is not possible, as it was in 
the past, to open credits for co-operative associations. 

We reproduce the la.st balanct-shect published by the bank. 
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at the 

Centra Office 

in the 
branches 

total 


roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

In hand and current accounts in 
banks . 

4<P443,«,jS 1 } 

48 , 6 ()C), 77 S ()6 

98 ,r 45 , 3 (’ 7 .io 

Real estate 

1,130,347 0 ) 

334,774 44 

1,265,1 21.49 

Bank’s own capital 

2K 

1,211 ,026 (>3 

23,672,192 91 

Discount of shorbtoim bills, com- 
mercial bonds and Treasury 
bonds 

21 , 331,197 12 

20,065,906 32 

41,600,193 74 

Special current accounts secured by 
bills 

4 (>,pi 8 ,i)i 9 02 

13,815,032 21 

62,r^l 4,951.23 

Special current at counts secured by 
merchandise and invoices . 

20, Bio, : ]n 71 

54,884,10748 

84,691,438.19 

Special current accounts secured by 


» 

> 

securities 


2 , 055 , 512,3 1 

1,645,47815 

Sums crcditetl on railway shares , tci m 
loans, duplicate scrip and bills 
being deposited ‘ . 

4 

16,32 i,8i R 07 

60, 41 6,164,63 

Bank’s correspondents : to thcii ac- 
•count .... 

12, 424, 245. 49 


12,424,245 19 

to account of the bank .... 

26 , 393 , 3 B 5 27 

- 

26, 493,385 27 

Accounts of management with bran- 
ches 

21), 283, 123 17 

38,014,320 H) 

68,197 443 27 

Protested bills 

96.- - 

- 

96 - - 

Current expenses 

716,023.91 

5o(),896 95 

1,225,892 86 

Installation and working 

379,216.68 

308,915.11 

668,132.09 

Clearing 

2,871,799 74 

3,216,635.35 

6,091 ,435 o() 

Advances to suppliers on account for 
purchasers 

10,032,314.77 

960,607 61 

10,992,022.38 

Recoverable exjienses 

1^8,405.36 

4,119 25 

162,524 61 

Debtorsfor business as intermediary 

l, 27 f), 3 () 2 .II 

585,686 5T 

1,862,078 62 

Foreign securities with forcigii cor- 
respondents . ' 

1,837,272 45 

156 -- 

1,837,728.45 

Purchase and sale of merchandise on 
commission 

i 6 ,«) 54 , 47 o .34 

1 , 19 <), 77 o.o 7 

18,454,210.41 

Expeudlture in 1919 

11,984 . — 

... 

11,981 — 

Total . . . 

825,704,702 28 

21)2,890,453 70 

528,595,155 98 


Bills on commission ::6,()53,687.i5 

Deposited securities ^3»ooi,575.25 

P£^)er securing special current 

account o,856»t4o' — 

Commissions for co-operative 
societies 


4,2oB,666 60 
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at 

Central Office 

in 

branches 

total 


roubles 

roubles 

loublcs 

Capital in deposits . . 

10,000,000**“ 


10,000,000 — 

Reserve ca])ital . . ... 

352,910 29 

— 

352,919.29 

Amortization tuiid 

120,070.45 

__ 

120,070.45 

Deposits and current accounts 

X (>8,109,056.62 

M 3 .. 5 - 5,547 l- 

311, 43(, 603.74 

Transactions with IdLs 

7,961,324 ‘ - 


7, '561,324 — 

Special accounts in banks 

37 ,« 37,517 25 

8,811,784 43 

. 46,649,300.68 

Correspondents : tf» their account . . 

2,449,052 25 


2,449,052.25 

to account of bank 

7,392,220.75 

2,892,86<) 97 

10,285,201.72 

Accounts of central manaKTun nt with 
branches ... 


29,724,169 s6 

68,512,110.89 

Interest and provisions rcceivtd . 

7^:3,510 87 

2,199,648.44 

^,'K 3 .‘ 5 '» 31 

Sums for business entrusted to others 

5,770,616.94 

3,084,415*84 

8,855,032.78 

Unpaid mandates 

1,55-^,551,97 

4 k> 41 , 705*62 

5,894,257.35 

Interest due on deposits and current 
accounts. « ! . 

l,u b ^56 02 

68), p;2.05 

1,908,158 97 . 

Taxes 

*^30 74 

11,10 5 8 f 

11,036 58 

Clearing 

8,800,028 48 

6,790,174*38 

15,591,103.86 

Advances of puia'h.iscrs 

I 6,57m 88.66 

861,070.24 

17,135,758.90 

Creditors for business as inteinie- 
diary 

1 16,660,73 j. II 

163,^60.21 

16,824,191*32 

Unpaid dividends ... 

113,750 40 

— 

113,75^40 

Interest for 1919 

2 — 

— 

2 *— 

Funds in name oi Blinov . . . 

10,500 — 

— 

10,500 ***** 

N'ct profits foi 1907 . . 

87^,698 25 

- 

872,69825 

Total . 

5*5,704,702 28 

202,890,453.70 

528,595,155.98 



miscellankous ineormatiox relating to co-operation 
AND association IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


♦ AUSTRALIA. 

* 

THE Kf)Y\E ACKICUIyTl'KAl, SOCn''lY OE NlvW SOtn'II WAI.ES. — The R. A S 

Annunl, :(>i7 Sydiity,* ly i !i 

In the year 1917, the Royal Agricultuial Society of New South Wales 
made more important progress than in an}' other of the twelve years of its 
existence. The membership of the society increased during the year 
from 2,900 to 3,340 ; about 900 new members were admitted,* but many 
old members failed to rejoin. There ‘were also substantial increases in 
the revenue from the principal sources, and the work of the society was 
unusually successful. The Royal Show, held at Easter, was the largest 
ever organized by the society. Conti ary to previous practice it was open 
at niglit as well as in the day time and this innovation pioved very popular. 
The number of visitois to the show totalled 444,000. The receipts irom 
entrance fees amounted to £18,100, while the total receipts for the show 
were £30,700. The prizes and other expenses were very heavy, but there 
remained a balance of £12,094 to profit. 

The council was approached early in the year by the Committee of 
the New South Wales Sheepbreeders* Association, which proposed that 
the Royal Agricultural Socie^ should take over the annual sheep show. 
A scheme was adopted whereby the society will take over the sheep show, 
and the management will be conducted by a joint committee of the so- 
ciety and the Sheepbreeders' Association. The sheep section in connec- 
tion with the Royal Show will be discontinued and, as far as the sheep- 
breeding industry is concerned, the society will concentrate its. exports 
on the annual sheep show, which will be held in June. 

A circulating library is being organized to which members may become 
subscribers on the payment of a small additional fee. The council also de- 
cided to assist agricultural education by voting funds to keep one student 
at Hawkcsbiuy College for three years and to provide an exhibition of 
£too at the university every j'car. 
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CIJYLON (BRITISH COIvONY) 

THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN 1917-18 — Cuylon Admttmka- 

ilon R : R port of the Registrar of Co-opef(4tve Credit Societies for 1917-18. 

Colmibo, 2918 

The agricultural co-operative movement in Ceylon only started in 
1913, when the success of co-operative credit in India was already assured, 
and Ceylon has been able to profit by the experience acquired under the 
varying conditions of the Indian provinces. It had not, howeyer, up to 
March 31st., 1918, progressed beyond the initial stage of the formation 
of local societies, no attempt having been made to form federations or 
central societies. 

The number of societies registered in 1913-14 was 31 ; in 1914-15, 23 ; 
in 1915-16, I ; in 1916-17, 16, and in 1917-18, 31. This makes a total of 
102 societies registered, but in 1917-18 the registration of 10 societies was 
cancelled, so that the number of societies in existence on March 3rst., 1918, 
was 92. It is the policy of the Registrar to remove from the register any 
society whfehis not workingor does not show satisfactory progress. There 
were still 7 societies that were not considered to be satisfactory and every 
assistance was being given to them with the object of improvement. On 
the whole, however, the condition of the societies was regarded as far more 
satisfactory than at the end of the previous year. Of the existing societies 
49 were classified as good ; 28 as fair ” ; 4 as “ bad ; while 8 were 
recently formed and 3 were not working. 

The following table shows the progress in the number, membership, 
paid-up share capital and reserve ftind of the societies, dividing them into 
agricultural '' and non-agricultural societies ; 


Number | Membership I Pald-u® Sluire Capital ! Reserve Fund 



Agri 

Non- 

Agii 

Nod* 

Agri- 

NoiJ 


Agri* 

Non 


Ytar 

agri 




agri 



tul 1 

cul 

Tolal 1 tql 

Total 

cul- , 

1 1 

\ agricul 

ToUl 


cul 

Total 



I 

cultural 



t u turai 



tiiral 

turai 

turai 

turai 


turai 



turai 



1 


1 

1 

Rfl 

Hs 

R'l. 

R« 

lU 

Rs 

1915-10 

51 

I 

5 j -<.0 0 

'12 1 o(>8 

20,059 

175 

1 ?fS 2^5 

1,462 

2 

1 *#465 


68 

1 

71 ‘y,9bf, 

6x16,0271 

3^,707 

286 

^ 2,994 

3,222j 

23 

3,245 

1917-18 j 

81) 

1 

92 9,285 

266^9,551 

1 1 

46,181 

-.3671 

4 ^» 549 | 

6 , 452 i 

J 

222I 

J 

6,67 , 


The aggregate balance sheets of the societies in 1916-17 and 1917-18 
are shown in the following table : 
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Assets 

1916-17 

1917-18 

^labilities 

1916-17 

' ■ 

19X7-18 


Rs. 

lU. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Cash in hand 

5.116 

5,689 

lyCKius from (bjv< rumeiit and 


, 

Cash in l^ank 

5,372 

6.055 

others 

3,r8o 7,076 

I.oaus due f)y memlters. . . 

27,818 

50,209 

Deposits frtnn inendjers. . . 

486 

2,954 

Reserve fund in bank. . . .. 

884 

1,984 

Share Capital. 

32,994 

48,549 

Value of stock in hand . . . 

Other items 

1 

! 

j 

‘ 4 10: 

1 * 73 ' 

j 

i 

836: 

l, 255 | 

1 

Interest and* bonus due by 
.societies ..... 

Reserve Fund ; 

Oilier items j 

i 

367 

3,235 

201 

392 

6,675 

382 

Total . . .j 

j 

" i 

40,4761 66,029 

' 

'Polal . 

40 , 476 | 

66,029 


The slight apparent discrepancies in the totals in this and the previous 
table are clue to the omission of the cents for the purjx)se of vsimplification. 

The marked increase in the loans due by members is an indication of 
the growing acti\nty of the sodeties. The following statement shows the 


position in 

regard to the loans : 

• 







1 

1 I^oaus given I 

Conns recovered \ 

lyoans outstanding 


Year i 

, i , 


. 





1 No. 

Amount ; 

No. 

Amount ; 

No. 

Amount 



Ks. 


Rs. I 


Rs. 

1916-17. . 


28,381 ; 

504 

15,222! 

680 

27,818 

1917-18. 

1,127 

4 C 407 i 

764 

3 ', 305! 

1,316 

50,209 


The repayment *of loans was, on the whole, satisfactory. The amount 
of loans which were overdue on March 31st., 1918, was Rs.' 7,743. 

The majority of the loans issued were for cultivation purposes but loans 
were also given for the following jmrposes : purchase and leUvSe of land ; 
purchase of seed, cattle, carts and manure ; carpentry and furniture manu- 
Mctute : gold and silver work; pottery manufacture; purchase of sewing 
machines ; purchase of materials .for basket-making: sewing and dress- 
making; dealing; in vegetable products, and the redemption of old debtl. 

There is a tendency amongst the societies to reduce the rate of interest 
on loans to members. The rates range from. 6 to 12 per cent., while the 
rates of interest on deposits vary from 2 to 5 per cent. 

The principal source of the money used to aoWance to members was the 
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share-capital— a proof that the business of the societies was stilHn a rather 
rudimentary stage. The deposits and the bulk of the reserve funds were 
also utilized in making loans. Up to March 31st., 1918, seven societies had 
received loans from Government amounting to a totd of Rs. 4,385, of which 
Rs. 488 had been repaid, and six other societies had been recommended for 
loans of the total amount of Rs. 4,500. Government loans to societies are 
now made at an interest of 5 per cent, per annum. 

The businesaof the societies is not entirely confined to the giving of 
credit. Some of them supply their members with agricultural manures, 
and this businessis steadily increasing. In 1915-16, 81 tons of manure were 
supplied of the value of Rs. 6,844 ; in 1916-17, 99 tons of the value of 
Rs. 7,528; in 1917-18, 160 tons of the value of Rs. 13,591. There is no 
doubt, '' says the Registrar’s Report for 1917-18, “ that this part of societies' 
operations is appreciated by members. Some societies which were finding it 
difficult to commence operations found that by handling manures new mem- 
bers were easily secured and that their business improved and became po- 
pular. " It has not been found expedient, however, to allow the societies 
to have an entirely free hand in the ordering of manures. No manures aie 
now allowed to be ordered by societies, Accept through and with the sanc- 
tion of the Registrar. The quantities allowed to each society at any one 
time are judged by the known woiking methods of the particular society 
audits financial position at the time of ordering. Societies that are effi- 
ciently managed are allowed liberal suppliers of manures for their members, 
while others not so well managed are onl> allowed smaller quantities. 

The societies were supplied with considerable quantiti^js of seedwS both 
by the Government and by the Ce^doii Agricultural Society, and took steps 
to increase the food production in their respective spheres. Arrangemerits 
were also made with the Agricultural Society for the organisation of local 
agricultural shows and garden competitions under the auspices of co- 
operative credit societies. Five shows were held in 1917-18 and eight 
others, besides ten garden competitions, were arranged for. 


FRANCF 


TH]V CIIAMHEUvS/IF AGRlCUI/niRr: BBFORK PAKIJAMKNT — Repetr^ of meet- 
ings of ihf Senate ; meeting of 2 Z November ipoH. 

On 22 November 1918 the Senate passed a ])rcqx)sal foi a law tending 
to create Chambers of Agriculture. 

The question is one of creating not only Chambers of Agriculture ha^ 
ing a purely consultative character, but also organs of agriculturel ac- 
tivity having sufficient budgets to allow tlum to undertajee ceitain t ntti- 
prises which will tend to ensure agricultural progrtss. 

The first characteristics oi^the scheme is that the Chambers will be 
neither cantonal, nor attached to arrondissements , not even dtpartmental, 
but will represent whole ciistricts, thus deriving necessary authority. The 
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departmental sphere has been thought to be too narrow not only for agri- 
cultiire but also for all economic interests. 

The scheme sets up in each department a Departmental Agricultural 
Commitee, to be elected by the direct votes ot farmers and agricultural 
labourers and to have one member for each canton. This committee 
will, when it is formed, ndminate certain of its members who will com- 
pose the Chambers of Agriculture, these being thus constituted by voles 
of the second degree. 

The voters’ list will include the names of farmers, owners of rural real 
estate, lalK>urers who have been attached to one farm for two years and 
former cultivators. The vote is given to women. 

The Senate has given a real independence to the Chambers of Agri- 
culture because it does not wish them to be looked upon as administrative 
organs. 

Resolutions are exempt from all interference on the part of the mini- 
sterial oi prefectoral administration, but this independence docs not amount 
to a systematic exclusion of the services of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agriculture will be compelled to meet at certain in- 
tervals of time. 

In Its enliiety the scheme causes those interested themselves, in the 
person (d mandatories they choose freely, to give their opinion to the go- 
vernm<mt and take necessary initiative. It will even be obligatory to 
consult these Chambers on certain subjects connected with agricultural 
legislation, transport, customs and technical education. 

The scheme was unanimously passed by the Senate and has been 
transmitted to the Chamber of Deputies. 


HUNGARY. 

ACTIVITY OF TUB DrSTRTBUTIKO AND WHOEEvSAEE SOCIETY OE* THE 
UNION OF HUNGARIAN FARMERS IN n>i7 — Intei national Co-operaiiie Bulletin^ 
iith Year, No. ii, Eoudon, Novembti 191S 

This society of Hungarian farmers, which is known as the Hangya, made 
considerable progress in 1917 and theieb> contributed much to hindering 
speculation. 

Since the outbreak of war no fewer than 470 new Hang} a societies have 
been established, and the membership of the older societies has increased 
to an extent which has doubled the total membership. 

During 1917 the Hangya bought 5500 square metres of land on which 
to erect new central premises. In September 1917 the Hungarian Foreign 
Trading Company, Wd., was established by the Hangya Society, the Han- 
gya Industrial Company, Ltd., the Hungarian Discount and Exchange 
Bank and the Hungarian Banking and Trading Company, The share ca- 
pital of the new enterprise was 3,000,000 crowns. Its chief aim is the pur- 
chase of goods abroad and the sale to foreign countries of the products 
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01 Hungarian agriculture and industry. Its importance will naturally not 
be felt until normal conditions have been restored. 

The Hangya has decided to make ten grants of 2,000 crowns each and 
as many of 500 crowns each to facilitate study at the Imperial Commercial 
High Schools and the Budapest Trade Academy. 

The Wat Aid Fund of the Hangya increased from 377,860 crowns to 
1,000,000 crowns during 1917. A fund of 100,000 crowns, the interest on 
which goes to remunerate the managers of stoies, was increased hy 200,000 
crowns : the interest on this fund was divided among fifty managers of 
stores at Christmas 1917. 

Donations amounting to 290,064 crowns were allotted to various in* 
stitutions and benevolent societies. The losses sustained by 127 societies 
through the Rumanian invasion of Siebenburgen were covered by loans, 
free oi interest, amounting approximately to 1,500,000 crowns. 

The trade done by the Hangya Industrial Company, Ltd., a sister orga- 
nization to the Hangya, covered 8,000,000 crowns. 

The Budapest distributing society called the Haziarias, which is affi* 
Hated to and under the management of the Hangya, bad, in 1917, 16,858 
members and 232 employees, and did a trade of 12,600,000 crowns as com* 
pared with one of 6,700,000 crowns in 1916. It owns nineteen stores, a 
butchery, boot-repairing workshops and a sawmill. A sum of 2,000,000 
crowns was paid in war bonuses to employees and their families, and 
1,000,000 crowns were allocated to the employees' pension fund. 

The trade done by the Hangya in 1917 amounted to 87,856,900 ciowns 
as against 57,573,133 crowns in 1916. A sum of 2,175,000 crowns (2 ^ 
per cent.) was paid to members as dividend. The society's net profits 
amounted to 1,823,801 crowns. Of this sum 318,495 crowns were paid 
as interest on shares; 179,959 crowns to the directors as a percentage of 
profits and 1,300,000 crowns to the reserve fund, while 25,346 crowns were 
carried forward to the next account. 

Assets were the following : cash in hand 336,326 crowns ; stock in 
hand 7,448,912 crowns ; outstanding payments 7,846,346 crowns ; claims 
on bills of exchange 2,609,700 crowns ; securities 5,717,365 crowns ; de- 
posits 3^015,456 crowns ; property 3,860,000 crowns ; plant and fixtures 
1.853,389 c-owns. 

Liabilities were : share capital 6,519.900 crowns ; outstanding debts 
I5>457*956 crowns ; guarantees 1,100,000 crowns ; unpaid dividends 
19,640 crowns ; mortgages 1,842,419 crowns. 

The reserve fund amounted to 2,500,000 crowns ; the depreciation 
fund to 1,700,000 crowns, the war aid fund to 1,000,000 crowns ; and the 
employees' pension fund to 2,023,858 crowns. 

liie societies affiliated to the Hangya numbered 1386 in 1916, had a 
share capital of 8,014,720 crowns, a membership of 292,062 represent- 
ing 1,941,315 households, a turnover of 107,278,794 crowns, and reserves 
amounting to 7,989,593 crowns. 
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' OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

CONSTITUTION OF A SOCIETY OF AGRICUETURAI, ORGANIZATION — Wtrtschaps- 
zntung der Zenttalm&chte, 30 August 191 H 

It has been decided to constitute a great agricultural association bav* 
ing the following aims : the letting of properties held by a single tenant which 
will be cultivated by the most improved methods ; the importation and 
manufacture of implements and material which Turkish agriculturists 
will be able to hire or buy by graduated payments ; the importation and 
manufacture of artificial manures ; the holding of courses of instruction and 
lectures for agriculturists. Bureaux of information will be set up in the 
various districts and willinform the rural population on all points of interest. 
Instructions as to the use of modern implements and material will be disse- 
minated in the country. Repairing shops set up in different parts of the 
country will make it possible to keep machines and material in a good state ; 
and a body of permanent inspectors of machines will moreover be formed. 
The capital of the association is fixed provisionally at 150,000 Turkish 
pounds. 


RUSSIA. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN RUSSIA IN 1917 — The Rus<i%an Co-operator ,\o\ 2, No 12, 
I^ndon, November 1918. 

Precise data as to the situation in Russia in 1917 of the organizations 
of small credit are incomplete owing to the deep disturbance arising out 
of the revolutions of February and even more of November 1917. Some 
information extending to 15 October 1917 is however available, especially 
as regards the number of co-operative societies and the government aid 
given to co-operative credit. 

The following figures give information on the first of these points : 



To X Jaattary 19x4 


19x6 

15 October 191? 

Credit societies . . 

. 10,695 

11.465 

11,972 

12,114 

Saving associations 

. 3.891 • 

4,108 

4.289 

4.363 

Credit unions . . • 

. II 

25 

83 

136 

Rtual dubs . . . 

. 232 

254 

281 

281 


This table proves a remarkable increase in the number of credit unions 
but a considerable decrease in that of the other associations. In 1914 the 
number of credit and savings associations increased by 1,328 ; in 1915 
by 987 ; in 1916 by $88 ; and in 1:917 down to 15 October only by 216. 
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This figure would indeed have been somewhat larger had it been possibh 
to collect more complete information ; but it cannot be doubted that thi 
general conditions which have latterly affected co-operative credit have 
together with the absence of workers, caused the growth of credit societie 
to be insignificant. 

The following are the available figures as to the sums granted by go 
vernment to meet the needs of small credit : 


To I January 1917 397-5 roubles 

To I March 1917 406.9 » 

To I April 1917 409.7 » 

To I October 1917 456.6 » 

To I iSTovember 1917 473*6 » 

> 


Thus from i April to i November the amounts of government assit- 
ance increased by nearly 70,000,000 roubles, mainly owing to allowances 
to credit unions. The increase coincides with the growth in the number oi 
the unions, and was apparently the result of the appointment to the man- 
agement of the Board of Small Credit of K. I. Krylov who was commis- 
sioned by the Council of All-Russian Co-operativt‘ Societies together witb 
the central committee of the representatives of co-operative organiz- 
ations. 

Up to I April 1917, 82 unions, still under the old management of the 
Board, were allowed 5,000,000 roubles for capital and 1,900,000 roubles as 
short-term credits, Thencelorward until i October 92 unions were al- 
lowed 14,000,000 roubles for capital and 23,200,000 roubles as short-tc.rm 
credits. Further 17,600,000 roubles were lent as a measure of urgent aid. 

Up to I October small credit institutions were also granted, as long- 
term loans, 9,600,000 roubles, and for intermediary transactions 3,400,000 
roubles. 

On I January 1917 the membership of co-operative credit and sav- 
ings societies was 10,478,000, Up to this date the turnover of the credit 
societies was 601,400,000 roubles, including 16,300,000 roubles in occupied 
districts. That of the savings associations was 383,300,000 roubles, includ- 
ing I3o,500,oo6roublesin occupied districts ; that of rural clubs 167,700,000 
roubles ; that of 70 unions 75,200,000 roubles. The total turnover of co- 
operative credit organizations thus reached 1,058,900,000 roubles. 

Deposits in credit societies amounted in 1914 to 200,000,000 roubles, in 
1916 to 419,600,000 roubles. Savings associations had in 1914 deposits 
amounting to 209,100,000 roubles; to 209,500,000 roubles in 1915 ; and to 
262,700,000 roubles in 1916. 

A general decline is noticeable in loans. Up to x January 1915 tbe 
co-operative credit societes lent 311,900^000 roubles ; up to i January 1914 
3x2,000,000 roubles ; and up to i January 1917 only 295,100,060 roubles 
although the number! of societies had increased. The sairfngs associations 
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lent 268,100,000 roubles up to i January 1915 , 256,800,000 roubles up to 
I January 1916 , and 238700,000 roubles up to i January 1917 At the 
end of 1916 overdue advances of the credit co-operative societies were 
equal to 13 3 per cent, of their remaining liabilities, as compared with 
12 4 per Cent in the previous years 

From 67,500,000 roubles in 1915 the intermediary operations ot the 
co-operative ciedit societies mcreased to 200,200,000 roubles in 1916. 
Those of the savings associations increased from 24,200,000 roubles to 
67,700,000 roubles These operations of the co-operative credit societies 
amounted altogether to 91700,000 loubles in 1915 and to 267,900,000 
roubUs m 1916 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN 1916 


OFFiaAI, SOURCE 

RAPPOKT DU BURLAU SuISS!* DBS ASSURANCES SUR LFS ENTREPRISE'? PRIVf-LS I N MAllfeKE 
d'assur\NCE en Smsst fn i()i6 {Rtport oj the Swi'^s Office of Insurance of Priijaft Enter- 
prists wAh regard to Insurance in Swiizetland tn i()i6) Berne, 1918 


As in previous years, insurance against hail was practised in Swiss 
territory in 1916 only by two Mutual societies the Soctete smsse d'at>^UYance 
contre la grtlc at Zurich and the Paragrile at Neuchatel The former is 
active on all Swiss territory and insures any crop against the risk of hail 
The ParagrSle, on the other hand, is active only in the canton of Ncucha- 
tel and insures only vineyards 111 this canton 

The year 1916 can, like 1915, be classified with years in which atmos- 
pheric condensations were particularly important as regards both the 
frequency and the abundancy of the falls of hail. Thirty-nine days cha- 
racterized by important storms were counted. The falls of ail were dis- 
tributed over 911 communes and 355 districts. These figures do not 
include small local storms which were let loose upon one or two communes 
at a time. The following are the dates of the most violent falls of hail and 
the numbers of the communes they affected : 


24 May 57 communes 

25 May 46 > 

9 June ' yx > 

23 June 44 > 

25 June - . . . 69 ) 

4 July loi ) 

10 July 93 » 


Th2 Soci&e d' assurance contu la grile had in 1915 raised from 10 per 
cent, to 20 per cent, the rebatement on the premiums to be paid by int* 
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sured persons who had not given notice of any losses by hail in the last 
three years. A small diminution, of 5,991 francs, in the amount of the 
premiums received was the result. In 1916, on the other hand, this com- 
pany could record a new and very imix)rtai)t increase in the premiums it 
received, for they reached 263,444 francs. In the same way the number of 
policies subscribed increased by 3,089 as compared with 1,980 in 1915, and 
the insured sums increased by 16,973,060 francs as against 9,605,950 francs 
in 1915. The amount of the damages paid, which had increased very much 
in 1915, diminished only slightly in 1916. Thanks to the income from in- 
vested sums the company could avoid a deficit, as it could not m previous 
years. It has therefore been possible to add a credit balance of 195,951 
francs to the reserve provided by the by-laws. 

We give below a comparative statement cefntaining some interesting 
figures rtferring to 1915 and igi6. 


T. Number of policies . 

2. Insured capital * • • 

3. Premiums received . 

4 Damages paid. . . . 

5 Reserve fund . . . . 


19x5 

68,877 

90,471,120 francs 
1,298,096 » 

1,392,482 » 

4,490,822 » 


19x6 

71,966 

107,444,180 francs 
1,561,540 » 

i, 339>404 
4,686,774 )) 


In the last five years the SoctSte smsse d* assurance centre la grile has 


had to recoid 

* 





19x2 


1914 

mi 

19x6 


44 

60 

49 

59 

46 

days of hail. 

5.816 

7.715 

5.293 

8,816 

8,886 

declarations of losses. 


The following are the percentages of insured sums foi me d by damages 

paid 


0.8 % 


X913 X9X4 19x5 I916 x88o to 19x6 

1. 1 % 0.6 % 1.5 % 1.3 % 1.3 %| 


In comparison with 1915 there was a slight improvemtnt. This is 
true also of costs of administration, as is shown by the following figures 
which are those of the percentages of premiums received formed by these 
costs ; 


191, J913 I9»4 mi I9>« »l«o to 1916 

14.6% 17.3% 14 - 8 % 15 - 7 % 

The two following tables summarize the results obtained by this 
company from 1880, the year of its foundation, until 1916 : 
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SWITZBRIAND - IlsrstnRANCE AND tHRlET 


The company known as Le ParagrUe kept almost unvaried in 1916 the 
number of its insured, its insured sums and the amount of its premiums. 
The figure representing the losses it paid in 1915 was very small, but the 
damages it awarded in 1916 w^ere noticeably increased. The increase in 
the income from invested sums nevertheless allowed the payment of a sum 
of 31,750 francs into the reserve fund as against 33 ,*000 francs in 1915., The 
reserve fund reached, at the end of 1916, 140,500 francs as against 108,750 
francs in 1915. 

The following is a comparison between the principal figurts refering 
to 1915 and 1916. 


1. Number of policies . . . , 

2. Capital insured 

3. Premiums received . . . . 

4. Damages paid 

5. Reserve fund 


*915 

— j 

528 

565.991 francs 
34,007 )- 

316 » 

108,750 » 


1916 


527 

559.943 francs, 

33.949 ’ 
2.955 '• 

140,500 > 


Lc Paragrile records only three days of hail in 1916, the loth and iith 
of June and the 23rd of July, and the damages which vineyards suffered 
on them were unimportant. 

The damages paid by Le Paragrile in the last five years formed the 
following percentages of insured capital : 


in 1913 in 1913 in 1914 in 1915 in 1916 

0.6 % 20.1 % 4.2 % O.I % 0.5 % 


The following are the percentages of the premiums received which 
were formed by costs of management : 


1.912 

X9I3 

1914 

19X5 

19x6 

12.9 % 

II.I % 

13-5 % 

11.8 % 

12.4 7 o 


Whe should recall finally that the Confederation and cantons may 
subsidize insurance against hail. The subsidies are paid in accordance 
with the rules of the cantonal laws and the federal law of 22 December 
1893 as to the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation. The 
cantons granting subsidies number twenty-one. Only those of Claris, 
Tessin and the Orisons pay none and thus prevent their farmers from bene- 
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fiting by the federal subsidies for insurance against hail. All the other 
cantons make themselves responsible for a proportion of premiums and 
costs of policies varying from 15 to 40 per cent. In their case the Confe- 
deration until 1914 made a grant equal to 50 per cent, of the subsidies they 
paid. But on ii December 1914 the Federal Council published a decree 
according to which the federal grant may not tor the future exceed 50 per 
cent, of the a>sts of the policy, 20 per cent, of insurance premiums for vine- 
yards and 12.50 per cent, of insurance premiums for other crops. 

The following table shows the amount of the grants made by the Con- 
federation and the cantons in favour of insurance against hail in 1916. 
While pre^Hously federal and cantonal grants reached the same sum, it 
is noticeable that the former now haidl}' exceed nine tenths of the latter. 
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SWITZERLAND - INSURANCE AND THRIFT 
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Part III: Credit 


ITALY 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF LAND CREDIT IN IQ17 


SOVRCl S 

A. NN VI 1 DU CRI mio 1 I>I IH V PRT VIDI N/\ Vlllioioio \ tUI DJI O FONDIARIO, 

UlkIm i<.g>Uimu)ti Ministciodi V4!i( (Otiir i, In Uistria t Linurntruit {Annuh of C mlit 
in ( 7 nf i at i iio, \o Lmd ( nuit Lits hot s ani rt%ulations Mimstfx of 
nUit>K Indii'dn an^ hath) Konic, Ikitvro j»do 
I suruTo 1 1 vLiwo i)i Cri uno Tondivuto Ri i \/.tom di r Consk^iio di Ammimstrazioni' 
I 1)1 I ^INDVC I PI R 1/ VN\o (// 7 n^/;/f^ < oi Land ( udii Report of idmuiisiiattn 
(ouncii and AccoimiatUs foi Onliinirv utiici il nuctiiiK it '^haulioldti hle- 

))in trv I jiH Ronu , Tip lioc'oni, ipiN 

‘Cki nno i indukio di ii \ Cvssv ni ri*>pvumio ddlit prommp iomrardi in Milvnu lii- 
I AM 10 coNsTjN nvo DI 1 1 ANNO 1 )\ y [Land ( u di t of t hi Bank of ilu Lcmhiud Pro- 

vuk s Milan ( omphU Hahinn s/it J'M 7 ) Mil.in li]) Rc}^giani» i ()i S 
IsiiiPio 1)1 1 1 1 ()Pi RI I’ll DI SvN I»\oLoi\ Torino Cri dito i ondi vrio Ksi rcizio ku 7 
)f th ( lianlus of Paul in I urni LindCudil \iai ipi; Tuuii Tip P Ce- 

1 ill/ J I D ^ 

'Cri Dll ) 1 )Mii\Rio Dj r i \ C\s^\ dj kispvumio in Holoonv Am di i l’ \ssfmrli a c.i m - 
R\U D( 01 " V/TONJSII IFNUIAM H IJ VPRILl I)lS 1 RISOCONTI DI L 1017 {Land 
Otdi 1) III S ii H’ Bulk PBHiJini Rtsolufionb of If t 0 noal M Ltin^of bhan/n hit rs fuld 
on I } 4 pr I and R p^ils for i H/) BoIorii i. Tip Mtilani, ipiS 
Ri PORI^ FOR ipi *“ or nil tniii u iNsriruroN '' of i and t ri on aciivi in Iial\ 


111 our issues for last Si ptcmbcr and Octobei we examined the work of 
the two steater institutions of agiicultural credit which are active in Italy, 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples and the agricultural citdit branch 
of the Bank of Sicily. These institutions distiibuted altogether in 1917 111 
the southern provinces of Italy and in the islands 38,239,312 liras, derived 
partly from their own funds, partly from the capital of the provincial funds 
of agricultural credit they managed and partly from funds directly advanc- 
ed by the State. We will now deal with the institutions of land credit 
first noticing their organization and then studying more particularly the 
activity they deployed in 1917. 
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§ I. The organization op eand credit. 

lyHiicl credit is afforded in Italy by the following State-regulated in- 
stitutions : the Istiiuto Italiano di Credito Fondiario (Rome), the Istituto 
. delle Opcrc Pie di San Paolo in Turin, the Monte dei Paschi of Siena, the 
Credito Fondiario Sardo in Cagliari, and the Savings-Banks of Milan, Bolo- 
gna and Verona. Other bodies can be authorized to afford land credit by 
royal decree, in particular the mutual associations of landowners holding 
real estate worth at least 5,000,000 liras, societies and institutions having 
a paid-up capital of 10,000,000 liras, and also, in regions in which no local 
body affords land credit, societies having a capital kss than 10,000,000 
liias but not less than 2,000,000 liras. 

Th(* land credit departments of the Savings-Banks of Milan and Bolo- 
gna, the Istituto dellc Operc Pie di S, Paolo, the Monte dei Paschi and the 
Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario can undertake business in all the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. The Savings-Bank of Verona is authorized to af- 
ford agricultural credit in the provinces of Venetia and Mantua, the Cre- 
dito Fondiario Sardo in Sardinia. 

The business which these institutions can accomplish is regulated by 
minute legal rules and is various. Its m('8t important part is the granting 
of loans secured by mortgages on real estate up to half the value ot such real 
estate. Such loans are repayable in annual instalments spread over at 
least ten and at most fifty years. An annual inistalmcnt comprises the quota 
of repayment, interest, the tax on income, the payment for rights of com- 
mission and expenses of administration, which must not exceed 45 cente- 
simi for every hundred liras of capital lent, and finally the quota for repay- 
ment of the Treasury tax which the various institutions pay directly on 
behalf of their creditors. A debtor can however free himself in a^dvance 
of all or part of his debt, making the due payments to the lending institu- 
tion and the Treasury. 

The institutions of credit also enjoy an option of acquiring, by ces- 
sion or substitution and on the same terms as loans, mortgage or privi- 
leged credH, redeemable by amortization. 

They procure the necessary means for accomplishing business of these 
two kinds by issuing land paper bearing interest at different rates — 3^, 
3 4, 4 Yi and 5 per cent. — and thus avoiding the great oscillations 

of the stock exchange. lyoans are made in paper and bear interest at 
the same rate as the paper issued for them. Such paper has a nominal 
value of 500 liras and can be made payable to bearer or holder. The loans 
are repaid gradually at par, as much paper being weekly drawn by lot as 
corresponds to the respective instalments owed by the borrowers of the 
preceding half-year. All the land paper issued is secured by all the 
mortgages held, and this safeguards the holders of the paper. 

•Landowners who are not in immediate need of capital but only of avail* 
ble funds can, rather than have recourse to the loans regularly made in 
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paper, have opened for themselves a current account guaranteed by a nioit- 
gage, and thus receive advances in cash at a rate of interest which varies 
and is determined by the institutions. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we will pass to an examina- 
tion of the work accomplished by these institutions in Italy in 1917, bas- 
ing ourselves on their annual reports. 


§ 2. The ITALIAN INSTITUTE OF LAND CREDIT. 

The administrative council of this important institution, founded in 
Rome in 1891, notes in its report on the results obtained last year that the 
abundance of money, the high price of provisions, and the uncertainty of 
contracts enteredinto atthe present juncture were the principal reasons why 
there were, on the one hand, less recourse to land credit, and on the other 
hand a large dc mand for paper and many total or partial repayments ot 
loans. 

Thus the applications to the institute for loans numbeied 168 and were 
for 16,831,500 liras, 92 loans for 9,239,000 liras being secured b}" rural 
land and 76 for 7,592,500 liras by uiban land, wheueas in 1916 applications 
for loans numbered 183 and were for 21,254,500 liras. 

Definite contracts for loans in 1917 numbered 77 and were for 6,505,500 
liras, having numbered 93 and having been for 7,374,000 liras in 1916. They 
were all payable in cash at the request of the boriowers. They would have 
reached a far higher figure if they had been able to keep pace with the abun- 
dant wealth of paper. 

The loans are guaranteed by securities worth 13,660,000 liras, and are 
distributed as follows among kinds of securities : 



Number 

Amount 

Value of security 



Liras 

Liras 

lyOans on rural land 

55 

4,063,000 

8,664,950 

• ') urban ) 

22 

2,442,500 

4.995.050 


Total ... 77 

6,505,500 

13,660,000 

By* districts they 

are distributed as follows : 




Number 

Amount 




Liras 

Nortli Italy . . 



2 

372,000 

Central Italy . . 



17 

' 1,502,500 

South Italy (including the islands) . . 

58 

4,631,000 


Total . . . 

77 

6,5 o 3..5 oo 
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Of the amount of the loans stipulated in 1917 the sums appropriated 
to the extinction of more burdensome earlier mortgages and to obtaining 
emancipation from clues amounted to more than 3,500,000 liras, namely 
3,475,387 for the extinction of mortgages and 89,796 liras for emancipa- 
tion from dues, or 3,565,183 liras altogether. 

The rates of interest payable on the mortgages extinguished by the 
loans were as follows : up to 5 per cent. 2,444,583 liras ; from 5 6 

per cent. 536,404 liras ; from 6 % to 7 per cent. 480,900 liras ; above 7 per 
cent. 13,500 liras. 

* Of the total sum of the loans which the Institute granted from 1891 to 
1917, that is '290,475,550 liras, the sum gradually repaid by the borrowers 
was 104,039,689 liras, namely 45,495,185 liras by half-yearly instalments, 
and 58,544,504 liras by advance repayments and by the conversion of loans 
bearing a higher to loans bearing a lower rate of interest. Deducting this 
sum of 104,039,689 liras from the total sum of the loans hitherto made by 
the Institute, we find that on 31 December 1917 its outstanding mcu'tgage 
loans numbered 2,694 and were for 186,435,861 liras. They were secured 
by property of the value of 460,738,574 liras. 

The sums to be repaid in 1917 as half-yearly instalments amounted to 
15,592,195 liras altogethei. Of this sum the total amount of 13,733,971 
liras was recovered ; and on i January 1918 the outstanding amount was 
therefore 1,858,244 liras. 

It should be noted that of recent years, that is since 1915, the Insti- 
tute . Ml consequence of the war and of such public calamities as the earth- 
quake in Marsica and the ])lague of fieldmice in Apulia, has resolved to come 
to the aid of some classes of its creditors by ])roroguing the payment of a 
certain quantity of half-yearly instalments, which have been united to 
the instalments not yet due. The total sum of the payments thus sus- 
pended in 1917 was 727,237 liras. 

The demand for ])aper was very lively in 1917. Paper bearing inte- 
rest at the three rales (4 4 34, 4 and 3 34 cent, was sold, in 37,927 notes 
and for'the nominal value of 18,963,500 liras, the number surpassing that 
of the previous year by 13,057 and the value by 6,528,500 liras. 

On I January 1918 there were altogether in circulation 365,628 notes 
of these three kinds having the total nominal value of 182,814,000 liras, 
which is to say that the number of notes had increased by 24,684 and their 
nominal value by 12,342,000 liras as compared with those circulating on 31 
December 1916. 

As regards the balance-sheet of the year under review : the profit and 
loss account shows an income amounting to 10,132,026.33 liras, whence 
must be deducted a) for inteiest due on paper in circulation 6,825,894.22 
liras, h) for other dues and expenses 1,110,646.53 liras, that is^altogethet 
7*936,540.75 liras, which gives a net profit of 2,195,485.58 liras. Thence 
must be deducted 5 per cent, for the reserve as by the by-laws, or 109,774.28 
liras, and there remain 2,085,711.30 liras, which, when added to the* 
18,612.18 liras carried over as a credit balance from 1916, give a total 
available credit balance of 2,104,323.48. This sum was, on the proposal 
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of the administrative council, distributed as follows : a) towards repay* 
ment ot the purchase-price of the offices of the Institute 10,000 liras; 
b) to the available reserve 75,000 liras ; c) to the shareholders at the rate 
of 25 liras a share 2,000,000 liras ; d) to the new account 19,323.48 liras. 

The capital and reserve fund of the Institute stood as follows on i Jan- 
uary 1918 : capital in shares — 40,000,000 liras ; reserve as by by-laws 
— 2,630,992.53 liras ; available reserve — 1 , 391 , 373.35 liras ; reserve to 
provide for variations in value of securities — 135,496.34 liras ; deferred 
reserve (sums to be collected) — 4,268,428.91 liras ; credit balance for 
1917 — 19,323.48 liras ; total — 48,445,615.11 liras. 


§ J. 'J'lIK TAND CREDIT OF THE S.WINCrS-BANKS OF MIEAX, BOLOGNA 

AND VERONA. 

The necessity C)f preventing an excessive holdiiig-up of deposits, and 
therefore of keeping the business of mortgage loans within detcrminad li- 
mits, in view of the slowness with wdiich they are recovered, neces- 
sarily made the assistance of the capital of the Cassa di Risparmio delle 
Provijux Lombardo inadequate to meet the great need of landed property, 
for which it is essential that capital should be conceded with liberty 
to repay it gradually, the repayment quotas being small and propor- 
tionate to the annual revenue of lands and there being no fear of an 
eventual and sudden dcunarid for repayment. 

For these reasons this savings-banks did not hesitate to undertake in 
1867, basing itself on the law ot 14 June 1866, the affording of land credit; 
and in order to assist this enterprise and to give a stronger gu£ftantee to 
the iK‘W institution it engaged a part of its own capital, such part being at 
first fixed at 4,000,000 liras but afterwards raised to 5,000,000 liras (i). 

This new institution rendered many and signal services to property. 
Its management, which was separate and distinct from that of the savings- 
bank, continued to develop, so that the institution became the most im- 
portant of those which afiord credit of this kind in Italy. It is regulated 
by the consolidated law' on land credit, which was approved by the 
royal decree, No. 646, ot 16 July 1905, and by the subsequent law of 
22 December of the same year. 

Land paper was at first issued at 5 per cent.; but in order that the paper 
might be ci^isily and usefully placed and might tulfil its aim of procuring ca- 
pital for laiidownership it was necessary that its rate should be related to 
the current marlict price of money. The administr^^tion did not fail 
to take the steps this rendered necessary, gradually modifying the 
rate for new issues whenever it did not accord with the conditions of the 
market. In 1866 loans were made with 4 per cent, paper and in 190^1 


(i) See GitJSSANi (Angelo) ; II Crediio fondiario dcllA Cassa d% rispurmio di MilAftOt Jn 
Bolletiino dell' Agricoltura , Milan, No. 8, 1918. 
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with 3 cent paper. In April 1915 the issue of 4 per cent, paper was 

resumed, but the issue of 3 34 per cent, paper was still kept open, the bor- 
rower being thus left free to choose the paper he thought most con- 
venient (i). This system is still in force, being followed, as is known, by 
other institutions in Italy and abroad. The variety of its paper gives 
the issuing Institute in normal times the elasticity necessary to a con- 
tinuous representation on the market of the average current interest , and 
safeguards the borrower from the loss to which paper issued at too low a 
rate would expose him, reserving for him the option of converting his 
debt at any time into other paper at a more convenient rate if the con- 
ditions of the maiket happen to change. 

The business of 1917 of the Credito fondiario della Cassa di nsparmio 
delle pYomneie lomharde was characterized by a remarkable number of vo- 
luntary repayments made on account or on balance of current loans. These 
amounted to little less than 8,000,000 liras, paid almost entirely in paper, 
mostly of the 3 34 pci' cent, series. These repayments had the effect of 
bringing the total existing loans {4,190), represented by paper of the 5, 4 and 
3 /4 per cent, series, down to 206,324,329 liras, the number of loans having 
diminished by 62 since the previous year and their amoiiiil by 2.201,558 
liras. 

In 1917, 130 new loans for 9,822,500 liras were made, as against 197 
for 12,947,500 liras in 1916. This decrease is partly due to the condition 
01 the agricultural industry which could, owing to the fairly renunierative 
receipts for the produce of the soil, vSupply its own needs without having 
recourse to mortgage credit. Of these loans 21 for 2,53^,000 liras were 
secured by rural land, 107 for 7,166,500 liras by urban land, and 2 for 
122,000 liras by mixed properties. Seventy-nine out of 130 loans were 
for 40 years, and about half (61) were of sums between 5,500 and 30,000 
liras. 

The year's profits are usually paid as regards one half into the sav- 
ings-bank, and as regards the other half,, after the quota for the pension 
fund and grants to employees has been deducted, invested in vState secu- 
rities which go to increase the ordinary reserve fund of Credito fondiario. 

The subsidiary guarantee of the paper in circulation constituted by 
the two reserve funds — ordinary and special — amounts altogether to 
6,038,802 liras, to which sum must be added 5,000,000 liras which the savings 
bank has assigned out of its own capital to guarantee the business of the 
Credito fondiario. 

Passing to the Credito fondiario della Cassa di Risparmio di Bologna 
we find that it made 38 loans in 1917 for 4,014,000 liras. Of these loans 22 
for 1,568,000 liras, were secured by urban land, 12 for «, 042, 500 liras by 
rural land, and 4 for 403,500 liras by mixed urban and rural land Almost 
all these loans, namely 32 for 3,680,000 liras, were made in the province 
of Bologna. 


(i) Sue RoDOLicf> (Gi.,j>tiru) ; Scelt» dci mutui fondian a vein saggi d* in'eresse, in Gior 
nalc degh Econo'mis^ti , Rome, No. October 1918. 
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In spite of the difficulties of the time the paper of this institution was 
much in demand at good prices, partly on account of the need for advance 
extinctions of mortgages which was a consequence of the active movement 
of sales of rural property. 

From the time this Savings-Banks was founded in 1868 until 1917 
it made altogether 3489 loans for a sum of 137,935,500 liras, the average 
amount of a loan being 39,534 liras. 

The Credito fondiario of the Savings-Banks of Verona made in 1917 only 
lOur loans in paper for the total sum of 284,000 liras. 

§ 4. The institute of the charities of st. paue at Turin, the “ monte 

DEI PAscHi AT Siena, and the Sardinian land credit atCagliari, 

The year 1917 was marked for the Institute of the Charities of St. 
Paul at Turin, which began its activity in 1563, by an arrest of the rising 
progress of loans on land which had been continuous from 1907 to 
31 December 1916. On 31 December 1907 these loans amounted to 
42,936,823.99 liras ; on 31 December 1916 to 91,629,295.79 liras ; and at 
the end of 1917 to 90,351,583,89 liras. Thus after ten years of increase 
there has be en a slight decrease, a phenomenon which has not occurred 
only in this institution but is even more accentuated elsewhere, and is due 
to the diminished frequency of new loans and the increase ol advance re- 
payments, ns we will see when we examine the business of 1917 more parti- 
cularly. 

i) Loans Repayable by Instalments : a) Applications for loans, — The 
difficulties due to the war, together with the high price of provisions and the 
abundance of money, Explain the decrease in applications which appears 
from the following figures : 


Year 

Number 

Amoimt 

liras 

1914 

• • 454 

24,914,500 

1915 • 

• ■ 277 

21,226,500 

1916 

• - 199 

18.557.500 

1917 

. . 136 

io,3.}6,ooo 


b) Loans granted. — A decrease in definite contracts for loans naturally 
corresponds to the decrease in applications for them, as appears from the 
following figures : 


Amount 

Year Number liras 

1914 204 7,006,500 

1915 160 7,628,000 

1916 118 5.752,500 

1917 73 3.550,000 
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Contracts making loans and application for them concerned especially 
property in the provinces of Turin, Genoa, Rome, Milan and Naples. 

The business of 1917 was distributed as follows by kinds of land mort- 
gaged : 



Number 

Amount 



Uras 

Urban land 

65 

2,975,000 

Rural land 

4 

480,000 

Mixed urban and rural land . 

4 

95.000 

Total . . . 

73 

3,550,000 


All the business concluded consisted of in w co nil acts loi loans, no con- 
versions or transformations of loans of the previous year being effected. 

A large part (2,101,355 liras) of the capital lent was intended for the 
extinction of eailier d^bts either to this institution itself (jI to (dhcis. 

Fifty-nine out of 73 contiacts foi loanvS drawn u]) in 1917 were for sums 
varying from 5,000 to 100,000 liras, and 55 (3,205,000 liras) were for a t^rm 
of 50 years. 

The realization of the 3 34 cent, net papei , issued for these loans, 
was affected with steadily increasing facility, the demand for these securities 
being greater than the supply of them. The price at which t he y wer6 cur- 
rentl> quoted rose from ^43.50 liras to 480 liras, which price has become 
almost fixed, and is the best obtained, equally so if it be compared with 
the current price of paper at the usual rates issued by other institutions of 
this kind. 

c) Repayment of capital lent. — Repayments have somewhat increased, 
thanks to the abundance of money, as appears from the following compa- 
rative figures : 



Instalments due 

Advance 

repayments 

Total _ 

Yt ar 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amouut 

No. 

Amt)uat 


— 

— 

— 

“ 


— 

1934 

7 

1,807,940 34 

70 

2,294,589.1b 

77 

4,102,529,50 

1915 

. 10 

1,806,440.14 

75 

2,822,411 25 

85 

4,628,851,39 

1916 

12 

1 ,813,230.18 

90 

2,494,140.10 

102 

4,307,370,28 

1917 

t6 

1,823,578.88 

119 

3,004,133-02 

135 

4,827,711,90 


d) Outstanding loans on 31 December 1917. — On i January 1917 out- 
standing loans numbered 2,410 and amounted to 91,629,295.79 liras ; and 
on 31 December 1917 thc}^ numbered 2,348 and amounted to 90,351,583.89 
liras : thus they had les.seiied by 62 and by 1,277,711.90 liras. 
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Their amount on 31 December 1917 was distributed as follows : 




Number 

Amount 



• 

X^iras 

On 

urban land 


68,391,281.50 

On 

rural land 

5^3 

17,096,187.77 

On 

mixed urban and niial land 

102 

4,864,114.62 


Total . . . 

^,348 



2) RL'cuiiyy of halj-ynirly instalments. -- This proceeded in a snlistac- 
torv WAX as appeals Iroiii the fedlowine datfi : 


Yeai 

Initial 

An ears 

Half \ ear’ 

m^talrnent' 

<lue on 

I T inn ir\ 

Total 

O’, erdue 

iiiX ilments 

I'lnal 

•irTear.- 

Percent ai^e 
ol coluj! 1 3 
lormti’ by 



an i I Fulv 


leci 1% . d 


cohuun 5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

I 9 M 

<c,'ro — 

POO.' — 


8 , 4 o’>, 733 ,u 2 

] 42,299,08 

2,365 

1915 

I t <) 


s, 759, 534 4^ 

5 , 5 -' 9 a 7 UJ^ 

230 360,07 

3,999 

K-Jlt) 

2 ('7 


5,082,8.^1 ~ 

5,679,15 5,4 4 

30 1, 0(19,50 

5,076 

1917 

30^, ()()() 50 

‘=>,^(>^, 77 i 4 ^ 

0,1 60, 4.^ 5.0 1 

5 761, 189, (jS 

.108,255.36 

0,017 


Ane«iis cert. Hilly increased, but not excessively in view of the circum 
stances of the lime. 

3) Land paper. — The ciiculalion of this pajxn amounted on 31 De- 
cember 1917 to 90,352,000 liias, as a^^ainst 91,630,000 liras 011 31 December 


1916 ; and thus tlnie wms a decrease 
that in the mass of the loans on land, 
cemlier 1917 could be distributed as 


Deposited paper payalile to 


holder Dnas 

Deposited paper payable to 

bearer » 

Securities in free circulation » 


of 1,278,000 liras coiiesponding to 
Thepapei in circulation cm 31 De- 


follows : 



At 3 % 

At 1 % 

Tiital 

3,703,000 

3,614,000 

7,317,000 

675.500 

3,909,000 

4,584,500 

11,075,500 

67.875,000 

78,540,500 


Liras 15454.000 74,898,000 90,352,000 
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Paper at 3 ^/i per cent, was quoted during the year from 497 to 502 
liras ; paper at 3 ^ per cent, was, as we have already said, much sought 
after, particularly in December, at 480 liras. 

The Monte dei Paschi of Siena, another ancient and powerful institution 
of credit, issued 35 mortgage loans in paper for 1,498,500 liras in 1917. 

The activity in this year of the Sardinian Credit Fondiario was very 
much restricted. In 1916 it made five loans for 81,000 liras. The loans 
it granted fn 1917 amounted only to 20,000 liras. 


§ 5. Tin. DLVELOPMKXT OF THi: IXSTITT TIOXS OF JAM) CKKOIT 
FROM I ()()() TO 1017 


To give an exact idea of the importance which institutions of land cre- 
dit have assumed in Italy, we think it useful to reproduce the two follow- 
ing tables. The first shows for all these institutions the amount of their 
chief assets and liabilities trom 1906 to 1916, and the second tlk' principal 
business accomplished by each institution in 1916 : 


Numhc) of the I iisiiiuiions of Land Cndit and AmonnL 

of their Cluef Assets and Liahihiies 


Year 

N<. «.f 
insti- 
tution? 
on 31 
Decern bei 

Mortsaixed 

Value of 
laud p.ii)cr 
in circulation 
on 31 December 
liras 

Amount of 

moitK0)2e Umiis 

values on 

31 December 

liras 

Made during 
vear 
liras 

Outi-taTiding 
on 31 iH'cember 
liras 

igo6. . . . 

7 

792,tSt,?o| 

322,597,500 

‘1 1,32 9SO(' 

3 A, 413,^933 

ir)o7. . . . 

7 

821,981,025 

30,250,500 

15, ;55,''0(' 

'>59,816,990 

jgo8 

7 

'xn, 898,770 

371,038,000 

61,^19,001, 

389,933,630 

iqog 

7 

92^,(M%7<>0 

395,726,500 

59,71 3,800 


igrn 

7 

1^10,755,191 

} 37,228,000 

71,111,500 

157,«4(,75I 

191 1 

7 

i,AL398,538 

190,198,000 

78,S«i(t,oor> 

5 uR, 27(.,4 i 8 

191^. 

7 

0*^58,905,266 

5} 1,62 8,500 

76,2 }9, 750 

5()j,i:7,()75 

101,5 

/ 


5'^<95oi,5oo 

62,8 j(), 500 

(>'’i,54»,5'-'3 

I on • 

7 

r, n 

60 "',39 >,000 

<^9,583, f>0O 

04<),5cn,8o8 

1015 • • 

7 

1,158,505,17} 

(.21,928,500 

31, 97}, 500 

f'M^-)57,l82 

XQlb . 

7 

M09, 31191-0 

(.30,722,000 

31 ,006,500 

258 
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Amount of principal assets and hahihUts of each institution in 1917 


Institutions 

Value 

of mortgaged 
property 
on 31 December 
liras 

Creditc lonUianodc U 


ill ii'^parrmo, Bologna 

j 7\ 

Cicdit toiidiano della Cdss.i 


di risi irmio Milan 

pi, I 7,f uo — 

Cred ito 1 ondnirio d el la Cas^a 


di rmparmio Vtroua 

^0, ()«)<), ip 

Crtflito tondi UK) sardo, Ca 


^l 1 Ul 

)( , r ( 

Istltut it ill UK dl <.Kdlt< 


I mdi u 10 , Konit 

I')*' ‘'I > )0 - 

Cuditt loiuli uiodtl Mout( 


1li 1^ Sitn i 

~i( ( )*' I 

Citi lit ) tnndi inn dell Isti 


hit ) 11( open pie dl 

s Paoio Till in 

- )!/->/> 


Value 

of land paper 

In circulation 
on 31 December 
liras 

Amount of mortgage loans 

made outstanding 

during year on 31 December 

liras liras 

10, < < < 

,11-^,500 

53 , ■'4 


12, 

2oS,52S,^S7 89 

-.-jO-t ,no( 

513,5 U 

, ,1,02* 59 

, 715 , (a ( 

( ( 

,711 ,!•,( 72 

i 7 o,) 7 ^,oof 



7 ‘', 575,5 ‘ 

i , 5 ( ( 

7 / a d 52 


,<> f S o f U,* > j-) 7Q 


Wt should recMkct tliat tk st institutions do not limit the#r activity to 
ajEfoidfiig credit, buj: that by eiiterpiises of public usefulness and by parti- 
cipation in initiative ot general interest, the> givte a concrete illustration 
of tlu manner in which in Italy land credit is progressing towards the fur- 
thd direct and indirect assistance of the safeguarding and development of 
propel ty in real estate 
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OFFICIAL, SOlTiCK ; 

Annual redort on reforms \nd PRocur'^s in Ciiosj.x {Kokt'\) (uuvio) Sociil, Jttiv u)i y 


Thu distribution of agricultural credit is a problem of capital importance 
in Korea where 8o per cent, of the inhabitants aie occupied by agnculture. 
This distribution is undertaken by three diiferent groups of institutions : 
a) the Agricultural and Industiial Banks (Nuko Ginko) ; h) the l\‘0])leV 
Bank Associations [Chino Kin^u Knmiai) ; and c) the Oriental Di velop- 
ment Conijiany [TOyo Takn^hokn Kabmhiki Kwaisha). 


§ 1, Tiue JliRICUJ/rUKAL AND INDUSTRIAL liANkS 

♦ 

Tlu' Agricultural and Industrial Banks are limited liability stock com- 
panies. Their vshare capital may not be less than 10,000 you and the ifu- 
mal value of a share is 20 yen. They are governed b}^ regulations of 1906 and 
1907 amendc’d in 191T. The last la^gulation recogniztal that tlu y were ablt* 
to conduct ordinary banking business but insisted that they slunild gra- 
dually limit their activity to granting credit to industrial and agricult in al 
entet prises. They are especially authori/.ed to make long-term loans, and 
to discount bills and negotiable paper and warrants touching native pro- 
ducts. lu order to find the funds necessary to these operations the banks 
are authorized to borrow and to leceive crrdiuary deposits, indepeiuh iitly 
of the funds intended for long-term loans. For the same object they are 
authorized to enter into close relations with the banking department of 
the Oriental Development Company, already mentiomd, acting to some 
extent as this company’s agents. Finally the amount. of issues of deben- 
tures which might at first reach five times the amount of the paid-up ca- 
pital, has been reduced to the amount of the long-term loans repayable by 
annual instalments. Further each year debentures having an aggregate 
value equal to the sum recovered on these loans must be withdrawn from 
circulation. These banks number six and have a growing number of bran- 
ches. Their capitabstood as follows from 1908 to 1915. 
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Year 

Main 

offices 

i Branches ^ 
or '1 
detached 
offices 1 

Authorized 

capital 

Paid-up capital 

Debentures 

issued 

Reserve 

fund 



yen 

yen 

yen 

1 yen 

1908 

6 


1 , 200,000 

555,250 1 

1 , 050,000 

1 

! 84,263 

1909 

6 

1 1 

1 , 200,000 

555,250 1 

1 , 050 , 0^0 

I 114,839 

1910 

6 

27 

1 , 200,000 

' 555,250 

960,000 

1 144,925 

1911 


1 30 

1 , 200,000 

848,575 

1 , 870,000 

' ♦ 185,338 

1912 

6 

36 , 

2 , 400,000 

1 , 348,710 

1 , 870,000 

‘ 386,277 

1913 

1 b 

' 36 

2 , 600.000 

i,4f>7,945 

2 , 990,000 

479,339 

1914 

1 6 

1 37 1 

2 , 600,000 

i T , 469,890 

2 , 910,000 

486,682 

1915 

0 

! 37 

2 , 600,000 

1 , 469,890 ' 

2 , 319,500 

487,031 


It is seen iiiai; me cnective capital which the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Banks have in their paid-up capital and reserve funds did not cease 
to increase from 1908 to 1915. The cancellations of debentures imposed 
by the regulation of 1914 ha\"e caused the canci llation of securities amount- 
ing to 670,500 yen. The figures we have given do not convo" a complete 
idea of the resources of which the Agiicultural and Industrial Banks u ally 
dispose. For 1 he govei nment Ik Ips them in two ways, first by making them 
advances and secondly by taking a ceitain number of their shaies. The 
following figuies allow tht importance of this dou1#e intcivcntion to be 
understood : ^ 


Year 

Ad\ anccs 
bv tjovtr nment 

\ aluo or shares 
taken 

— 

Acn 

b\ government 

V en 

iqcS .... 

. . . . 1,214080 

329,960 

1909 .... 

. . . . 1,134,080 

329,960 

1910 .... 

. . . . J.I 34 ,{> 8 () 

j2q,9(>o 

191 1 .... 

. . . . 1,134,680 

310,960 

19x2 .... 

. . . . 1,479,980 

319,960 

1913 .... 

.... j ,469,^80 

jiq.960 

1914 .... 

. . . . 1,459.980 

3211,960 

1915 .... 

. . . . 1,459,980 

329,960 


Thus government has taken no new shares since 1908, although the 
share capital of the Agricultural and Industrial Banks has more than 
doubled since that date, passing from 1,200,000 yen to 2,600,000 yen. On 
the other hand of government advances, which from 1,134,680 yen in 1911 
passed to 1,479,980 yen in 1912, two repayments oi 10,000 yen each have 
twice been made since 1912, These facts indicate a favourable situation, 
as does, still more eloquently, the amount of the deposits entrusted to these 
banks. . 
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Amount 

Year 

of deposits 


yen 

TQinS 



1900 


J9IO 



1911 

4,100,099 

I0J2 

4 . 4 ^^ 9.<"’54 

I9I J 

4 . 599 . 9 - 2 C> 

1911 


19^5 

9 45b, J78 


Proceeding to examine the business of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks we must not lose sight of the fact that, since the a^icultiiral methods 
of the Korean people were somewhat primitive advances could not attain 
to any considerable amount in early years. Since the annexation, however, 
there has been a scientific effort to realize the value of the country's re- 
sources and the condition of affairs has been much changed. The demand 
for advances tor works of irrigation, for the construction of various works 
and for agricultural improvements has much increased, as appeals in the 
following table : 


fixed dates 


Year 


instalments 


cuXe 


Agriculture 


Indus- 

try 


Ordinary 

loans 


Bills 

discounted 


Balance 
. over- 
'drawn in 
current 
deposit 
for com- 
mercial 
purposes 


Total 



yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

1908 

86,262 

17,060 

43^464 

7,765 

1 , 394,639 

1,102,251- 

30,134 

2,681,575 

1909 

124.754 

3 " 9,475 

68,401 

31.745 

1,648,720 

1,898,592 

35,258 

4 , 116,949 

1910 

392,728 

556.495 

92,137 

46,882 

1 , 740,839 

3,457.870 

57,773 

6,344,724 

I9II 

865,027 

400,527 

149,206 

207,379 

2,031,801 

4,803,182 

51,435 

8 , 509.457 

1912 

1 . 359 , 512 ' 

218,759 

1 172,212 

354,450 

2,691,560 

5,546,204 

114,063 

,10,456,760 

1913 

1,073,396 

888,025 

221,714 

578,836 

3 , 165,704 

5 . 303,517 

' 352,430 

11,583,622 

1914 

1,660,508' 

636,788 

1 . 192,955 

392,932 

3,627,149 

3,526,090 

j 518,226 

11,554,648 

1915 

11,650,676 

L____ ' 

468,909 

1,029,541 

1 

545,557 

4 , 316,233 

3 , 350,259 

1301,605 

[ 

11,462,780 

1 


During 1908 the agricultural loans, which aggregated 129,726 yen, 
much exceeded the industrial loans which reached only 24,825 yen. This 
proportion was inversed in the next year, when the industrial loans prepon- 
derated, amounting to 341,357 yen, as against agricultural loans for 193,155 
yen ; and in 1910 this latter position was repeated, industrial loan^amount- 
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ing to 603,377 yen as against agricultural loans for 484,865 yen. But from 
1911 onwards agricultural loans again occupied a leading place, amount- 
ing to 1,015,134 yen while industrial loans amounted to 607,906 yen, and 
this position has not since been modified. In 1915 the total sum of agricul- 
tural loans — 2,680,217 yen — was more than three times as great as that 
of the industrial loans — 814,466 yen. 


§ 1 Tiii: Pi'vOPivi/s B WKs. 

Tht People’s Bank Associations, which we now have to consider, aim 
principally at facilitating the circulation of mone}" among small farmers by 
affording them a reasonable means of improving their farms. In practice 
thty au* not far removed fiom the Agnciiltiiial and Industrial Banks but 
the}^ do Inisuiess with for more restiictediesources and are moie immediately 
in touch with the lowei cLisses of the agiieultural population. They are co- 
operative associations having limited liability. Tht shaie capital is con- 
stitute d by <111 advanct of 10,000 yen granted by the government to each 
assocndion. To tins iiiitnd cajjital theie have been added since 1914 shares 
of ten yens, which are subscribed by membeis and on which dnddends 
art payable on occasion. Fin.illy the banks h«ivc the right to receive depo- 
sits iiuin their membeis and even the general public, if the prosperous course 
bf the association's business justify this piivilegc\ At the head of the as- 
sociation tluTe is a Japanese directoi , appointed and paid b}^ government. 
The People’s Banks Associations weie founded in 1907 and at the end of 
1915 they uumbeied 240 and grouped 65,742 members. Their financial 
position ma}" be lesumed as follows : 


Year 

Number j 
Of ' 

asilociatious 

Number 

ot 

incmbcrs 

Capital 
advaned 
by Go- 
vernment 

Capital 
subscribed | 
by 1 

memljers 

Reserve 

Fund 

Deposits 




yen ' 

yen 

ven 

yen 

1910 

1 17 

43.747 

1, 170,000 

1 

1 

59.785 

— 

I9II 


52.371 

1,520,000 

1 

I 59,''44 1 

— 

1912 

18H 

67.497 

1,880,000 j 

— 1 

275,108 

— 

1913 

208 i 

80,19^ 

2,080, uoo 

1 

— 

396,330 

1 — 

1914 

227 1 

60,322 

' 2,265,000 ! 

694,300 ^ 

491,289 

108,521 

191s 

240 

1 

65.742 

J 2 . 395 .'W) j 

786,808 j 

1 

52Q.684 , 

1 294 363 


The considerable fall in the membership of the associations, fiom 80,193 
in 1913 to 60,322 in 1914, is explained by the fact that the new regulation 
obliges members to add 10 yen per share to the capital funds of theii asso- 
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ciation. This fall was only temporary, an increase of 5,420 members being 
noted for 1915. 

As regards the business of the People^s Banks this includes landing, 
collective buying and selling on behalf of members. For these purposes 
they enjoy by government grant the use of warehouses, numbering 41 in 
1910, 76 in 1911, 127 in 1912, 178 in 1913, 195 in 1914 and 203 in 1915. 
The details of their biisine^ appear in the following table. 




^ Collective 

1 Sales on behalf I 


Year 

Eoans 

1 purchases 

1 1 

1 of members j 

Profits 


i yen 

yen 

1 3^n 

1 1 

yen 

igio . . J 

702,816 

! 12,9^2 

j ^ 

' 45.640 1 

102,215 

1911 . . 1 

1,182,932 1 

’ 47.307 

1 136,020 ‘ 

I 14.359 

1912 . . . 

1,716,697 1 

49,920 

366,281 

116,897 

1913 ... .| 

2,158,195 j 

90.7-51 

' 9 22,8^9 

9«.'’83 

I 9 M • • ! 

2 147,278 ' 

90 , 9()7 

56^,53^’ 

4.'?.4 S 3 

1915 • 1 

2.127,6^0 1 

17.717 

220, }02 

5(),20r' 


§ />. The oriextal DEVEi.opMrxT compwy. 

The Oriental Development Company w’as foimedin viilntof alau dated 
March 1908 and began its activity 111 the following December. 

In ordei to allow the company to takt part in the dc'Vehpment <d the 
natural wealth of the couiitiy it w^as authorized to ingage in agneiiltine 
and industry by seh cting and inviting skilled faimeis and othcjs as immi- 
grants into Korea and furnishing thtm with the lu cessary funds. Tile 
company works under the direct control of the government. Its capital 
is 10,000,000 yen. 

Cultivated State lands nieasuiing 10,037.8 cho weie transferied to it in 
payment for 60,000 shares valued at 3,000,000 yen, taken up by the govern- 
ment, and these lands added to thovse which the company bought, to which 
it contiibuttd or which it reclaimed, brought the total au a it owned at the 
end of 1915 lip t() 73,364 cho, namely 49,080 cho of paddy land, 15,594 
cho of uplciud, 2,244 forests and 2,244 other lands. During 

1915 the company realized 1,600,000 yen from these lands. 

At the end of 1915 the company had brought 2,942 Japanese families, 
aggregating 12,328 persons, into Korea, and had rented to them 5,251 cho 
of land, that is 4,681 cl|o of paddy land and 57^) cho t)f upland. For the 
engagement of new Japanese immigrants government granted the company 
a subsicly of 300,000 yen a year. 

It is a main business of the company to furnish funds, for the purpose 
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of realizing the wealth of the country, to settlers, farmers and others in 
Korea. 

In 1915-16 the total sum of loans to farmers and others was 7,250,000 
yen, being 320,000 yenle^s than in the previous year. Of this sum 3,270,000 
yen were lent for purposes of agriculture, 1,820,000 yen for public under- 
takings, 1,650,000 yen for debentures issued by several Agricultural and 
Industrial Banks, and 500,000 yen for other purposes. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1914-15 were, respectively, 3,220,000 yen, 1,540,000 yen, 
2,300,000 yen and 500,000 yen. 

The loans for agriculture and public works had therefore increased, 
while those for various objects remained stationary, and those for the de- 
bentures of Agricultural and Industrial Banks much diminished. 



MISCEI^IvANKOUS INFORMATION REFATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRDiS. 

AR(;ENTINE RlvPUBFIC. 

THE NATIO.VAI, MORTGAGE BANK — jNutioiial Mortgage Bank. Rt-port on business 

in inio-iyi? Buenos Ayres, 1917. 

The reports on the years 1916 and 1917 which the administrative coun- 
cil ot the National Mortgage Bank has presented to the Minister of Finances 
show that, in spite of the crisis from which this institution has sufered 
for five years and which, for that matter, has been common to all countries, 
it has been able to resume its normal course and so attain to the liquida- 
tion of the burdens which during the crisis it could not avoid. The re- 
forms proposed by the council, in the interest o. the country and o* the 
bank, are very important. They concern the institution of loans intended 
for land settlement and the development of stock farming, and also a spe- 
cial kind of insurance effected by means ol the bank. These loans would 
allow the Mortgage Bank to found in the near future a Land Settlement 
Bank which would become one of the most important of Argentine institu- 
tions. As earl> as 1916 the administrative council had resolved to subdi- 
vide into small and easil}^ sold lots, with a view to encouraging land set- 
tlement, the lands ol debtors which should be awarded to it in payment of 
debts. 

We are not overlooking the importance which the problem of land set- 
tlement, on which the whole economic life of the country depends, has al- 
ways had in the Argentine. The National Mortgage Bank will therefoie 
accomplish a trul):^ benevolent w^ork in offering to farmers land divided into 
small lots for which payment will be due at long terms. 

The lands acquired by the bank would form one of the most efficacious 
bases for constituting colonies, which would allow the bank to harmonize 
its activity with private interests by granting loans equivalent to almost 
the whole value of the lands given to cultivation. 

The author of the report notices the satisfactory result obtained in 
1917 by increasing the issue of securities on the market. These securities 
in the last days of the year were at pai. He observes that while the chief 
market for securities was formerly abroad, the Argentine market now 
absorbs the securities almost entirely, a circumstance which allows the 
hope that the concurrence ot the two markets will in future be advanta- 
geous not only to the bank but also to the country. 

In the report for 1916, as in that for 1917, there is question of the im- 
portance of the scheme for the development and reform of the savings- 
bank of the bank. This reform is necessary in view of the economic con- 
ditions of the Argentine. 

The author of the rcpoit then notes the excellent results the bank has 
obtained by forming a selling and bu3dng department which is meant to 
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facilitate the liquidation of properties intended to be sold by auction. This 
department allows debtors to avoid the costs attendant on sales of this 
kind and themselves to take part in the management of their own business. 

In order to make the lending facilities offered by the bank known, the 
management decided to publish a paper, which is an organ for all study 
and research in the matter of mortg|^ges 

As regards the results shown in the balance-sheets for 1916 and 1917. 
we think it opportune to reproduce the following data as to the bansk' 
ciiculation and issues. • 


Issue 


Year 

Circu- 

Series 

Amount 

Average 

Outstanding loans 

— 

lation 

m 

— 

rate 

on 31 December 

1916 

^2, 987, 075 

2nd leg 9,155- 

2nd senes 9,305,300 

94 26 

574,829,407 

1917 

5 13.500,900 

2ad leg 9,155- 

2nd and 3rd senes 42,695,200 

93 47 

507,567,307 


These issues weie constituted as follow^ on 31 Dcccmbci 1917 , 




Re- 




1 

Series 

Interest 

demp 

t< 48 ued 

Cancelled 

Redeemed 

Circulation 


! 

1 

tion 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

j pesos 

A . . . 

* 7 6/ 

7 /o 

t % 

20 0 )0 oOO 

20 , 000,000 


1 — 

B . . 



15 000,000 

14,441,850 

558 150 

— 

C 



15,000 ooo 

15,000 000 

— 

— 

1) . ... 

1 


20 OOO OOO 

I 7»523 350 

2,476,650 

— 

F , . 

t 


20,000 OOO 

17.556.430 

2 . 44 L 570 , — 

r 



15,000,000 

t 13,169,800 

I 830,-00 

— 

G . . 

1 


, 10,000 OOO 

8 676,800 

1,323,200 

i 

H . 



^ b 1,000 ,000 

48,690,300 

3 646 200 

9,284,800 

I . • . . 

i % 

, 4 % 

1 2 , 539 , 900 j 2,156,000 

383,900 

1 

i 

T . . 


I % 

j 9264,1001 6191,200 

905,200 

2,167,700 

K . . 

5 % 

! ' 

70,165,000 

40.579.^50 

4 493 . 85 ‘^’ 

25,091,800 

L .... 

•6 % 

) 

! 

i 89,966,000 

36.263,050 

5 370,200 

48,332.750 

C H 6% . 


1 

1 

' 446,441,900^ 

‘ 62,023,825 

28,512,900 

335905,175 

2nd leg.Q^55-I‘^t senes! 



1 49,926,300 

2,168,825 

2,406,825 

1 45,350,650 

2ndleg.9i 55*2ndserR 

» 

1 

1 48,840,000! 

371,500 

1 1.253.300 

47.215.200 

2nflleg. 1955 3rd series 

> 

- 

I 0 ,i 60 j, 5 O 0 ! 

i — 

7.675 

1 

1 10,152,825 


— 

— ; 

903,925,000! 

304,812,280 

55,611,820* 543.500,900 

In gold . ... 1 

5 % 

I % 

20,000,000 

1 

11,682,739 

188,861 

1 

8,128,400 


The loans made by the bank in the years under review were also 
fairly important. They can be classified as in the following tables : 
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Capital 

[ Number 

1 

1916 1 1917 

I^oans in order 



Jyoans on whicli a half- 
yeai’s interest is in ni- 
rcars 

2,4x1 

=.637 

I^oans on which two half - 
years’ interest is in ar- 
rears 

r,^o6 

1.124 

lyoans on which more than 
two half-years’ interest 
is in arrears . . 

2,069 

2,451 

1 

18,081 

18.747 


Amount | Intcfcst 


1916 

1 1917 

1916 

^917 

^esoe 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

198,087,006 

^04,5 ^9,44 J 

— 

— 

37,848,210 

39,202,345 

i 450^>772 

Ji 57 i, 9 ^o 

24,387,425 

20,765.945 

- i,W 552 

I, <>53,940 

4 <), 755 , 3 <'K> 

52,093,0^5 

8,869,442 

io, 28 c), 4 i 8 

310,078,001 

I <^,590, 766 

I2,328,766j 

1 

1314151^88 


Branches 


Number 


Amount 


Interest 


1916 1917 I J916 1917 1916 


I<oans in older 

1 

^ I20| 7,135 

pesos pesos 

13^,464,940' 157.456, 5<^5 

pesos 

pesos 

I/:>ans on which a half- 
ycai’s interest is inai- 
rearb ... .... 

1 

1 

i,8<^9l 1,883 

31,217,710 40,195,075 

1,385,764 

I,t.)20 368 

I/Oans on which two half- 
years’ interest is in ar- 
rears 

1,179 992 

29,047,560 22,399,810 

2.338,452 

1,805,725 

lyoans on which more than 
two half-years’ interest 
is in arrears 

2.008 2,336 

6 ^, 535 i 740 j 70,632,325 

5,508,272 

5 i<>S 5 , 4 I 5 


ir,ii6 12,346 



1 

264,265,950! 290,683,715 

1 

9,232,488 

9,111,508 


Reserves rose in 1916 to 41,046,389 pesos ; in 1917 to 45,549,243 pe- 
sos. The ordinary profits were 6,752,972 pesos in 1916 and 9,005,308 pe- 
sos in 1917. ' 


CANADA 

AGRICUEl URiUy CREDIT IN MANITOBA. — 'J he Oram Orower’s Ouide Winnipeg, 
6 November 1918 

We have already dealt with the organization in Manitoba, with the 
help ot the provincial government and of the municipalities interested, of 
rural credit societies. Each society is directed by competent local resi- 
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•dents of whom one must be the local representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. Every member subscribes for £100 worth of shares, and the 
provincial government and municipality subscribe for stock equal to the 
total stock for which the members subscribe. The society obtains funds 
from the bank at 6 per cent, and makes loans at 7 per cent., so that there 
is a margin of i per cent, to cover general costs. 

We must recall that the loans are granted by the bank's board of di- 
rectors which takes into account not only the technical qualifications of 
the farmer who applies for them and the securities he offers but also his in- 
terest. By borrowing through the medium of a society a farmer can easily 
procure lunds for sinking wells, enclosing land, buying rope for binding and 
seeds and hiring pasturage, sometimes for repaying an earlier debt to a 
bank, and can avoid selling his produce on bad terms because he can wait 
for a rise in prces. 

The following figures show the amount of the credit business of the 
active societies in 1915 (rj. 

Loans made amounted to $201,934, distributed as follow's among 
the various societies : 

vSt Andrew’s 
Roblin . . 

Tenbv. . . 

Arden , . . 

Glenella . . 
vSwan River 
Mini ton ns . 

Lansdowne 
West hour lie 
LawTence . 

These loans were made for the following objects ; 


Putting in and harvesting crop $ 64,606 

Breaking up new' land 53^90 

Buying stock. * 36,218 

Floating liabilities 19,860 

Machinery 

Implements 9445 

Threshing 1,580 


By means of these loans more than 12,000 acres of land,* previously 
unproductive, were brought under cultivation. 


$ 22,248 
47,406 
8,220 
17,900 
8,850 

25.135 

31.475 

16,495 

10,785 

12,420 


(i) Besides the societies to which these figures refer there are nine others which have not 
yet become active. 
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SWITZERI.AND. 

DOANS SECURED BY DIENS ON DIVE STOCK --^Chroniquc d^agnculiure cl d'uidu^fne 

ImtUre, Fribourg, 23 November 1918. 

The Tederal Council has just made a new order with regard to placing 
liens on live stock. This modifies and completes the riiks Hn foife which 
experience has shown to be defective and even, in some casts, dangerous. 

The innovations added to the original orders were, for the most part, 
suggested to the Federal Council by memorials rendered by the secretaiiat 
of the Swiss Peasants' Union. The following are the principal of them : 

1. The authorization for lending transactions secuied by a lien on 
live stock can be granted only to trustworthy credit establishments which 
bind themselves not to accept cautionary" payments, comprehensive Inns 
or other guaiantees in addition to the lien. Credit establishments w^hich 
do not conform to this rule, and have not made a declaration to such effect 
before i May 1918, will be deprived of the right to accept live stock as 
security for their advances of funds, and theii names will be deleted from 
the list of authorized banks and funds. 

2. Notice has been given by the officers ot prosecutions to all esta- 
blishments Within their spheres, authorized to make loans sctiiud by li\e 
stock, that all hens constituted from 1912 to 1915 will be annulled by’ 
official right on 31 December 1917 if the renewal of the hens ha\e noi bun 
recjuired before that date. 

3. The new order recpuies the hen tc; be considered to be a s] icial 
one which, for instance, foimally exciudes the possibility of pltdgng a 
whole flock or herd. 

4. In all the business necessaiy to placirg a lien on a head (d live 
stock the concurrence of the sanitary^ inspector is absolutely" necessaiy. 
An exact description of the pledged animals must be made by Ins eaic^ 
indicating distinctive signs. The idea of a metallic mark 01 brand has 
been given up, because w"hile it would doubt less enable an indivvpu table 
identification of pledged animals it W’oiild hurt the debtor's pride. 

The inconveniences foi which the new order seeks to provide a re irn dy 
were due to uuscrupulous horse-dealers who took unfair advantage of the 
facilities which the law wished to afford to small debtors, making tlieii 
own profit out of the comprehensive guarantee. The concurrence c»f the 
inspectoi of live slock when the lien was created was usually re quire d. It 
has become obligatory. It is he who will have to note the CvStimated value 
in the application for regivStiation ; and before he signs this document he 
will have to correct or complete any inexact or inadequate .statements it 
may contain. The security of the creditor who acquires the lien will thus 
be st engthened, because the property concerned will be more exactly 
defined and described than has been the case. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 

AGRlCrivTT^RAL COXl iTTTONvS AXiJ LAXI) TlvXURR IX VICTORIA. 


oiixiM. Sot kC].: 

\u loiov'^ 'R liouK !(>]' 1 ');rth , Atclbinnin i oS 


§ I Glm:K\L AO.RICT^VnJRAb co\i>itions 

Vjttoiia, the south "eastern State oi the Australian cf>ntinent, is still 
mainly an agtKultui<il country, although with the growth of t lie great 
city of Melbouine lax indiistiies are becoming moie and more important. 
Tlie population of Melbcnirne formed 444 per cent, of the w'hole jxipiila- 
tion of the State in 1910, 46,1 pei cent in 1913 and 49.7 per cent in 1916. 
The follow’ing figures seem to sii(»w that the pioctss oi industrialization is 


continuous : •• 

• X901 191Z 

Total iinmbei of bieadvviiineis in Vfctoiia .... 53 {.,04c) 577 .t >53 

» » jieisons oc vU]>ied by tommtrce . 70,04b 9i,()ll 

') n ) )) )) industry 140,253 i‘"^7>773 

» )) » ]nimaiy pioducers 11)5,137 144,584 


The great wealth of Victoria continues however to be in her soil. The 
figures which give the value of her principal ex|K)rts refer entirely to the 
products of agii:ulture and mining. The conclusion is that tie industry 
of the State is mainly applied to treating such of these articles of export 
as do not leave the country in an entirely raw State. 

These figures admit of several interesting deductions. The first is 
that an overwhelming proportion df the wealth of Victoiia is drawn from 
agriculture : of the value exported only £893,842 out of the total of 
£17*835,395 was deiivedTrom mining in 1913 and only £115,278 out of 
the total of £19,029,502 in 1917. Secondly the figures prove that Victoria 
is still a stockfarming rather than an arable, and still a sheepfarming rather 
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Articles escported from Victoria 


Wool .... 

Wheat and doui 

Butter 

Meat 

Skills and hides 
Iycathc .1 . . 

Tallow 
Tin ingolb 
Gold (specie) 

All other articles 

'1 otal 


Value in 1913 

Value in 1917 

£ 

£ 

6 282,291 

6 149,212 

2.763,870 

5.391,477 

1,681,987 

2,189,025 

1,634,806 

697,850 

1,688,409 

548.736 

227 497 

439,706 

S7I 316 

246,091 

282 817 

114,635 

6ri 025 

6)3 

2 291,377 

3 252 127 

17 835.395 

19 02 ) 502 


than a cattlefarming country. Thirdly they show that the total pntiludtion 
of the State has continued to increase normally through the years of war. 

From the point of view of agricultuie Victoria may be consideied as 
divided into eight districts, the Central, North Central, Wimmera, Mallee 
Northern, North Eastern and Gippsland districts. These have different 
conditions of climate and soil, largely dependent on their situation with 
regard to the State's long coastline and to the mountain range which tra- 
verses its territory fiom east to west. The Ceiftral District, which includes 
Melbourne, comprises both coast and hill country and has a rainfall above 
the average. Fruit growing, market gardening and dairy farming are 
carried on to supply the Melbourne market ; and barley, peas and potatoes 
are grown. In some parts of the district there are hirge numbers of sheep. 
Next to it to the north is the North Central District which includes rugged 
country. Potatoes and barley aie grown in this district ; dairy farming 
and i)ig farming are practised extensively ; and sheep are grazed over large 
areas. The Western District, which is bounded on the south by the coast, 
consists principally of rich, volcanic undulating plains, often stretching for 
miles without a break. The rainfall is adequate and the herbage most 
prolific ; and it is therefore the pastoral industry which here is the most 
important. The best wool in the State is produced in this district, and the 
excellent grazing gives it the lead in dairyiarming. It yields important 
potato and hay crops and some onions, and recently wheat has been grown 
on parts of its territory. One third of the State's total ^wheat crop is 
grown in Wimmera, the next district to the north which has a much 
lighter rainfall. Here oats and hay are also produced, bare fallow, wheat, 
oats and grass succeeding each otW by a system known as the Wimmera 
rotation. Sheep are grazed on the stubble. The Mallee District in the 
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extreme north west of the State is the latest to have been opened up to 
bettlement. It is subject to periodic droughts and was long thought to 
le a mere arid waste, but better farming has done much for it and in the 
sast decade it has become an important wheat producing area. It also 
yields a considerable oats crop. In the Northern, wjbich lies north of the 
North Central District, wooded hills alternate with plains. The rainfall 
is average. A variety of crops are grown , including one fourth of the wheat 
and oats and one sixth of the hay of the State. Fruit growing is import- 
ant and farming under irrigation is developing rapidly. The North 
Eastern District includes a large mountainous area and very fertile valleys 
adapted to intensive agriculture Vineyards and orchards do well and 
the bulk of the State’s tobacco crop is produced in this district. Gipps- 
land, which lies along the coast in the eastern part of the State, is a 
laigely mountainous country with a high rainfall. It has been less opened 
up to settlement than the rest of the State. Dairyf arming and sheep and 
cattle breeding are carried on in this district and maize and potatoes are 
grown. 

The following figures give an idea of the growth of arable farming in 
Vi{'toTia in the last six decades. 


Averase area annually planted in 

I’enotl 



Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Hay 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1 85 5” 1 860 

7 (j ,079 * 

50 . 14 '"' 

3 723 

21 129 

70 489 

1865-1 

• • 230,505 

123.435 

• 16,024 

35 -If’" 

1 10,293 

1 

rr 

00 

0 

537,23s 

127,317 

* 8 , 3^4 

00 

Cf' 

1.50,777 

1885-189 ) 

j 1.110.327 

206, 6u 2 

65 207 

|6,210 

434.175 

1895-1900 


301. U 7 

6t ,OQ 2 

1 5,660 

495,337 

1905-1910 . 

1.005,320 

379.078 

56,oj6^ 

32,897. 

743,167 


23>85,2I<) 

439.342 

71 631 

47 ,'> 7 'i, 

1,203,728 

I9IO-IOI7 

3 125,092 

441 598 


73 

897,186 


The parallel progress in stock and dairyfarming is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures. 

The preceding and the next table show, when taken together, that while, 
as we have already stated, Victoria remains a stockfaiming country, its im- 
portance in this respect is gradually being oveitaktn by its impoitance as 
a producer of wheat and other crops. This is a natural consequence of the 
development the State : as settlement becomes closer arable faiming in- 
evitably increases. Dairyfarming, which requires a relatively large amount 
of labour, also tends to develop with density of settlement ; and the figures 
showing the number of milch-cows in Victoria are evidence that of late 
years it has come to have some importance in this State. 
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Number Number ol cattle 1 

j Sheep [ PJg^ 

of horses cows Other cattle 


IS (>1 

76 53 ^' 

197,332 

525 000^ 5 780,896 

61,259 

1871 

209 02^* 

2*2 193 

564,5^4 It) 177,976 

180,109 

1881 . 

2;5 5i(> 

329,108 

95 7, <^><’9 360 285 

241 <>36 

18 il 

136 . 4 

305.102 

1 .387,089 12 6t^2 843 

457 

) I 

39^, ^37 

521 612 

1 o8t) 772 lo 84 1 ,, < 0 

i 5 « 170 

ini I 

. . 472 o8( 

60S 77S 

878,792 12,882 6(>5 

S 3 '^, 28 l 


§ 2. Tenure and occupation of l\nd. 

In GUI issue for January igi6 (i) we explained the vsyslem under which 
land IS acimiied and held in Victoria. In 1917 the ^tatc'^ total aieaof 


56,245,760 acies was held as follows: 

Tands alienated in fee simple ~4.J4S 4-S acres 

Lands in process of alienation 7 751 415 

Cro war lands 2|,i4<'^02o )> 

Total . . . 5(),2 ^c;76o 


A. Crown Lands. — The aiea of the crown lands in Victoiia naturally 
diminishes as year by year ])ortions of them are alienated. It is seen 
that in 1917 they constituted kss than half of the total area of the vState. 
They comprised the following classes of land: 

Acres 


Permanent foiests j,]f)02rp) 

Timber leserves 7„} j. j.00 

Water reserves 

Reserves for agricultural colleges, etc . . ^5,100 

Reserves in the Malice 3c)7 

Ollier reserves 305 (>i«) 

Roads P7)9‘^5^> 

Water frontages, riverbeds, lakes, etc. . . j > a ^ > S7( 
Unsold hind in cities, towns and boioughs j ^ 

Land occupied under : 

Glazing area leases 2,502,55() 

Perpetual leases 228.543 

Other leases 127,112 

Temporal}^ grazing licenses 9,621,642 

Unoccupied land 2, 291), 009 


24,148,920 


(i) Paf'es 85-96 
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Of t^ie unreserved area 12,433,959 acies, or by far the laigei pajt, 
are held by 13,809 occupiers who have j:iiazing leases or licenses. The 
area still available for .^etllemuit and alienation amounts altogether to 
11,920,651 acre^, and much of it is occupied undei temporary grazing li- 
censes. It is made up as ftdhovs ; 

Acres 


First class agricultural and glazing land 

Second » » > ‘ 133 55~| 

Thud )) > ) ' » 2,265,753 

Unclassified » > .... 3,676 631) 

Auiiferons land 565, 5^ > 

vSwamps and reclaimed lands 1.491 

hands which may bt sold by auction 0,63 •, 

Mailec hii.ds which udl evcntnclh be clas^^ificd a^ 

agiic'ultuial and )..ia/ing hind 5,2o ^ 2(jj 

Total aica remaining foi di^^osal j 1,020 (>51 


The laigest auois (>f in-,! vUid second clas^- aciimltural and grazing 
huui thu^ avMilahle In in ()j])i>slaii(l and Ur X(»itb Ivistcin District. 

Ih Privately Omicd lands - Tlu following figures give })aiticulars 
as to privately owned lands in Vk P/ria in i<po and in 1913 

Th^‘v(' fivnit's are inteicsting> in that the5’'<h(>w' llu^ decrease in the num- 
ber and J!i the aggregate area <d very large holdings. This decrease has 
l>ceii coiitnuK'Uv foi the last ten yeai*^ In l(')o()th( number of holdings over 
1,000 acu ^ in extent wms I(i 5, in 1910.it wms 175 and in 1913 it was 151. 
The aggr(‘galc area of tln^si* holdings- wm^ 4,134 o(>7 acres in 1910 ; 3,298,227 
aci(- in X910 ; and 2, (>52, (><)(> a< ic^ in 1913. Thuefoie in the seven years 
fiom r()o6to T()I3 the nurahci ot the hugest holdings wrs reduced by 22.6 
per cent and then atic\?ge by 358 ])cr cent. On the othei hand both the 
numbei and the arc a ot holdings less than 1,000 acres in extent increased 
between 1906 and 1913. vSueh holdingsof private laud were in March 1913 
held by 6 j .029 persons and had an aggregate. aie a of 14,398,125 actes ; and 
tliey WRue oeeiipied together wuth 4 024,897 acres of (Town land. Thus the 
tenants of these smallei holdings held altogether 18,423,022 a Tcs or 5X per 
cent, of the total occu})ied aiea. They crntudled 64 ])er I'ent. of the totai 
cultivated area and 49 pei cent. ail the])astuiehand ; and the3’’(>wned 73 per 
cent, of (he horses in the State, 88 per amt. of the dairy cows, 66 percent, of 
the other cattle, 90 per cent, of tlie ])igs and 31 per cent, cd the sheep. 

Nearly 56 ])er cent, of the dairy cows and about 61 jier cent, of the 
pigs were on holdings of no iiktc than 320 acres. 

The tenants of the laigest holdings, those of more than 1,000 acres, 
are mainly shee])farmeTS : they owmed 61 ])et cent, of all the sheep in tlie 
State ill 1913, Between 1910 and 1913 there was a marked deeicase in 
the pastoial areas on estates between 5,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, but 
it was accompanied by an increase in the number of li^R" stock grazed. 
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1910 
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There is a tendency to reduce the scakon wbichshec pf aiming is iiiidcrtektn. 
Thus flocks of more than 15,000 sheep decreased by 68 per cent, belwein 
1906 and 1917, while those of less than 500 sheep increased by 74 per cent. 
Criers of more than 15,000 sheep possessed 22.5 per cent. ( f the sheep in 
the State in 1906 and only 6.1 per cent, m 1917. On the other hand owners 
of less than 500 sheep owned 15.1 per cent of the sheep in 1906 and 23.3 per 
cent, in 1917. 

Of the thirty-four flocks of more than 15,000 sheep in Victoria in 1917, 
twenty-seven were on the great pastoral estates in the Western District. 
The North Central and the North-Eastern Districts are also principally 
gazing countries, while 78 per cent, of the cultivated land in the State lies 
in the Northern, Wimmera and Mallee Districts. 


§ 3. Closer settlement. 

The closer settlement of the land of Victoria, of which our data as ta 
production and as to the occupation r>f land have given some evidence, is 
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in pait a natural response to the demand for land but it is stimulated by go- 
vernment action. In the article in an earlier issue of this review, already 
cited, the legislation relating to closer settlement is summarized. 

A. On Crdwn Lands. — Certain special provisions have been made for 
the establishment of pmall holdings on crown lands. Any area of these 
lands, which is neither auriferous nor peimanently reseived and on which 
the crown has expended money, m^y be proclaimed to be a Special Settle- 
ment Area and divided into allotments of no more than 200 acres each. 
Such allotmt nts may be ae quired on conditional pure base leases (i). They 
must always be used for the purposes of residence and agriculture and no 
person may hold more than one of thim. 

An important area of swamp lands has betn reclaimed by the crowm 
at considerable cost and is. divided into holdings not exceeding 160 acres 
in afea. When the value of one of these allotments has been detei mined 
it may be : a) let on a Iwenty-one years' lease ; b) let on a perpetual lease ; 
c) let on a conditional purchase lease, the price being paid in 63 half-yearly 
instidments t( get her with interest at the rate of 4 % per cent, on the pait 
of the purchase money still due at the time of payment ;or d) sold hy public 
auction, ( ne eighth of the price being paid immediately in cash, and the rest, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent,, in frem six to twenty half- 
yearly instalments. 

Areas of no more than ten acres of crown land may be granted as bee- 
farms on annual license the rtnt being one shilling an acie per annum. 
A bee-range license may be secured on xiayment of one halfpenny for every 
acre of crown land within a^mile of the‘ bee farm ; and all suitable timber, 
even on land held under a grazing lease or license, may, for the jaiipose of 
beef arms, be protected from destruction on any area. 

A large portion of the land originally made available for village set- 
tlements {2) was fecund to be unsuitable for its purpose ; but an area of 19,989 
acres is still thus occupied and is held by 809 setllers. Within village settle- 
ments a settler may acquire land not exceeding £200 in-value 

B. On Privately Owned Lands. — The Lands Purchase and Manage- 
ment Boajd ( f Victoria has continued, under the provisicn^ dcrcribcd in 
our previous article (3), to buy jirivately ow’ntd land, divide it into suitable 
allotments, and dis|xse of these to applicants for them. Such action is 
partly responsible for the general rcductirn in the size of t‘ 4 at(S which we 
have alread}^ noticed. The following figuxts suppkmcnt those included 
in our earlier aiticle which referred to the years fic m 1910 to 1914. 

The allotments are of three kinds. A ”faim allotment ", which pio- 
vides its holder with his whole livelihood, may not be of a greater value 
than £2,500. "'Agricultural labourers" allotments ", which may not ex- 
ceed £350 in value, are provided in the neighbourhood of laige faims, 
and are allotted to fa/m labourers who live on them and cultivate them in 
their spare time. Alabourei receiving the lease of such an allotment must 

(1) See the article already cited, page 89. 

(2) See the article already cited, page 96. — (3) ibid., pp, 93 95. 
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Land^ Aci:iHirid for Piirpone^ of Closer Scttfemcnt hy the Lands Purchase 
and Mana^ycmjni Board. 




Ill ()C('uj>aliuii ; ; 
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Resident: popuitition . . . 
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. 
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4 . 32 > 
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■Ji 

Cn 

0 

0 

17,200 : 

i7,6r.o 1 

17.78* 

56.977 • 

3LJ^79 : 

43, ^>17 


build a dwellin^'diouse on it within one year. In tiie third place “work- 
men’s home allotments “ are ])r(>vi(ied near towns, s Their land must not 
exceed £250 in value ; they may not be allotted to persons whose income 
passes a fixed limit ; a dwelling house worth at least £50 must be erected 
on them wbhin a year of the date ol the lease, and imt)rovxments worth 
at least £25 must be effected on them within two years. 

C. On Irrigated Lands. - An inpKrrtant factor for tlie closu* stdtiement 
of the land of Victoria has been tlie irrigation of arid tracts. Until 1905 
this enleipiise was controlled by variotisirrigai ion trusts which were financ- 
ed by the State. But their work was rendered difficult by the s]>arse .set- 
tlement of the country and Iry the fad that they had no powvr to make com- 
pulsory charges on the owneis of the lands through whicli the irrigating 
channels ran. In 1905 the State Rivers and Water Sup|)Iy Commission 
was constituted Ijy Parliament and entrusted with the maim^;ement of all 
iirigation works except those conticlkd by tl e First Mildnra Trust. This 
commission is now governed by the consolidated Water Act of 1915 and 
the Water Act of 1916. In ])ursning its work it has energetically pushed 
the closer setllement of the lands sc^rved by the irrigating channels, and it 
has beneffited by a system of rating the owners of these lands com])ulsorily 
and of allotting'^ water rights to them. 

Irrigation ir, Victoria has taken place in the Mallec and Northern D s- 
tricts along the south bank of the great Murray River which is the State's 
northern boundaiy, in the Northern DistricI along the banksof the Murray 
and of its tributary the Goulbnrn, and in the. Central Ihslrict on the banks 
of the Werribee. The following table gives details of the work from 1909, 
the year in which t.he policy of promoting closer settlemenCand allotting 
water rights was first followed, until X917. 
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III all tlic inigdtccl districts 82,000 acres have now been settled by the 
State. Some details are given by the folluwdng figures : 


Area bought by the State 120', 300 acres 

Area subdivided 104,300 » 

Number of properties subdivided 162 

Number of families ou this area before its subdivision 127 

Numbei of holdings into which it has been subdivided . 1^,948 

Average area of such holdings 20 to 176 » 

Number of such holdings now occupied 

Increase in number of occupying families since sub- 
division 1449 


Thus the total aiea subdivided, some 104,000 acres, supports twelve 
times as many families as it did before it was acquired by the State, not to 
mention the increase in its productivity due to irrigation and an iiitensi- 
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fication of cultivation Wben deductions have been made for roads, chan- 
nels and township reserves, the total area made available for settlement is 
found to be 100,000 acres and it is divided into 1948 blocks. Of these, 374 
blocks, having an area of from 2 to 100 acres each, have still to be allotted ; 
and about 16,000 additional acres have been reserved and wilb be sub- 
divided and prepared for settlement as soon as possible. 

In 1916-1917 the Water Supply Commission granted blocks of irrigated 
land to 127 applicants of whom nineteen were returned soldieis ; and a fur- 
ther area of 400 acres, in Mallee and on the Murray, was divided into twenty - 
three blocks which all were allotted to returned soldiers. 

As regards the First Mildura Irrigtion Trust, the only body other than 
the commission which still controls irrigation, it manages the Milduia Irri- 
gation Settlement, established in 1887 on the Murray River and in Malice. 
The work of the trust may be estimated from the fact that this settlement 
supported a population of 8,000 in December 1916 as against one of only 
2,321 in April 1891. 

The following table gives details as to the utilization of the total irri- 
gated area in Victoria from 1909 to 1917 : 


Crop 

1909-10 

1 

1913-14 

* 9 ‘ 4 -r 5 

I9I5-1O 

1916-37 
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DENMARK. 


AVERAGK WORKING lEIURS 
AND WAGES IN AGRICULTURE IN 1913. 


Ol'TrClAI, SOURCK : 

Da\mvrks Si vrisTiK — Si\t[stik A\rbug 1917 {Statistics of Denmink, StahsitLal Ymr- 
book 1917). Copenhagen, 1917 


The Slatibiical Yearbook of Denmark, published in 19^7, allows us 
to review the problem of agricultural labour in 1915 in the tw^o aspects of 
duration of work and wages. The data are given for the whole country, 
its division into Jutland and the island.s being observed. Seasonal differ- 
ences and the diversity among ixirsons employed on agriculture — men 
and women receiving board and men working by the day and not boarded 
by their employers — are also taken into account. A reference to the data 
for 1910 and 1905 allows of useful comparisons which cover a period of 
ten years. 

In spring average daily working hours were, in terms of hours and 
tenths of hours, 9.9 houis, as against 10.2 hours in 1910 and 10.4 hours in 
1905. In the time of harvest this average was 10.2 hours in 1915, having 
been 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In winter it was 8.3 hours. 
The total resting time granted during the day was then only 1.3 hours in- 
stead of 2.2 hours, and less effective work was done in spring than at the 
time of harvest and in winter than in spring. We should also notice that 
there were 8.6 winter working hours in 1910 and 8.7 in 1905, so that in 
ten years there was a diminution of a little less .than half an hour. 

The preceding figures apply to the whole country. We will now ex- 
amine the particular position with regard to them of Jutland and the 
islands. 

In Jutland work lasted in spring for 9.8 hours in 1915, 10.2 hours in 
1910 and 10.3 hours in 1905, During the harvest it lasted for 10 hours in 
1915, 10,5 hours in 1910 and 10.6 hours in 1905. The decrease was there- 
fore more accentuated in harvest-time than in spring. In winter there were 
8.x working hours a day in 1915, 8.5 in 1910 and 8.4 in 1905. 

In the islands work lasted in the spring for lo.i hours in 1915, 10.3 
hours in 1910 and 10.5 hours in 1905. During the harvest it lasted for X0.2 
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lioiits in 1915, 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In winter 8.5 
hours were registere^l lor 1915, 8.6 for 1910 and 8.9 for 1905. 

The following table gives all these data, which can thus be apprehend- 
ed at a glance : / 

TABi^r. I. - Average xvorking kourh in agriculture in Denmark 
from JQ05 to 1915. 
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These figuies need no comment other than a note that woiking hours 
in agneultuie setin t(^ ]x a little longci in the islands than in Jutland, where 
moreover tlie seasonal vjnations are also more nuuked, especially 
between spring and haiv(*st-timt , and wluie intervals l(»i rest aie a little 
less long in spiing and hai vest -time but a liltle l(*ng<.i in wintei These 
remarks apply to lelativel}" low' figuies and then imjiortance should not be 
exaggerated. Tluy aie no more than iiiduts, found with sufiicient dear- 
ness throughout the period undei review. 

The W'ages foi the w^oik oi whieh we have nott d the dniation are as 
follows. Boardtd w^iikers receive yearly waiges estimated, in the stati- 
stics for 1917, as made u]) of three ])aits, those paid foi sumniei and winter, 
respectively, andthat lepiesenting the value ol food. Foi men throughout 
the country the total of these thua paits of wages upiesented in 1915 a 
sum of 795 crowns, as against 627 cn/Wns in 1910 and 509 ctf^wns in 1905 ; 
that !s it had iiici eased by it 8 cnnvns 111 the fust and by 168 crowns in 
the second of thc^e quiiuiueninal periods. In summer waiges were equal to 
285 Clown*- in 1915, 2J9 ckwviis in 1910 and 184 ciowns in 1905, having 
thercfoie incieased by 55 ciowns between 1905 and 1910 and by 46 crowns 
between 1910*1^11915. Winter wages were isGcrowms in 1915, 125 crowns 
in 19^^^ 95 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 30 crowui^s between 1905. 

and 1910 and by jt crowns bet wa*c n 1910 and 1915. The food supplied w^as 
valued at 354 erowuis in 1915, 263 cn^wns in 1910 and 230 (uowns in 1905. 

We will now^ give in a second table, taken fiom the official statistics, 
the elements (ui wiiich the calculations and di ductions in the remainder of 
this article are based : 
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Table IL - Wages of Boarded and Day Labourers in Agricnliurc, 
in Denmark, from 1905 io 1915 in crowns. 
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Tlu* figures show that the total wages ol boarded male agiiciiltnral 
labourers from 1905 to 1910 increased by 23 per cent. From 1910 to 1915 
they increased by further 26 per cent. 

We will now examine the divergencts from this general situation in 
the different parts of the coiintiy, Jutland and the Islands. 

In Jutland the totid wages of boarded men labourers, including their 
food, represented a sum of 817 crowns in 1915 as against 644 cronws in 
1910 and 528 crowns in 1905 ; that is it inereastd by 116 crowns from 1905 
to 1910 and by 173 crowns from 1910 to 1915. The jrart attributed to 
summer wages was 304 crowns in 1915 against 257 crowns in 1910 and 
203 crowns in 1905, that is it incruised by 54 crowns from 1905 to 1910 
and by 47 crowns from 1910 to 1915, Winter wages, were 154 crowns in 
1915 as against 123 crowns in 1910 and 92 crowms in 1905 ; that is they 
increased by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by the same sum from 
1910 to 1915. As regards the food supplied it is estimated as having had 
a value of 359 crowns in 1915, 264 crowns in 1910 and 233 crowns in 
1905, that is it increased in value by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and 
by 95 crowns from 1910 to 1915. 

In this part of Denmark the total estimated yearly cost of a boarded 
labourer is rather greater than the average for the whole year. Only one 
of its constituent elements is less, namely the winter wages. This is true 
of the whole decade considered. The relative increase would seem however 
to have been slightly less than the average for the whole country. The total 
of wages shows a rise of 21 per cent, in the first and of 26 per cent, in the 
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second quinquennial period considered. Summer wages show an increase 
first of 26 and then of 18 per cent The increase in winter wages only is 
above the average and is one of 33 per cent, and 25 per cent, successively; 
but nevertheless, the basis being a slightly lower figure, a balance was not 
established and this part of wages remained slightly below the average. As 
regards the rise in the price of food, it was slightly below the average in the 
first and slightly above it in the second quinquennial period, being succes- 
sively 13 per cent, and 35 per cent. 

In the islands the total amount calculated as the wages of a boarded 
male agricultural labourer was 771 crowns in 1915, that is 24 crowns less 
than the average and 46 crowns less than the average in Jutland. In 1910 
the amount was 609 crowns and in 1905 it was 489 crowns. There was thus 
an average increase of 120 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and of 162 crowns from 
1910 to 1915. The part constituting the summer wages was 264 crowns in 
1915 as against 216 crowns in 1910 and 166 crowns in 1905, the increase 
from 1905 to 1910 being thus 50 crowns and that fiom 1910 to 1915 48 
crowns. Winter wages were 157 crowns in 1915, 128 crowns in 1910 and 
97 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 31 crowns fn^m 1905 to 1910 and by 
29 crowns from 1910 to 1915. As regards the sum reached by the value of 
food, it was 350 crowns in 1913 as against 265 crowns in 1910 and 226 
crowns in 1905, that is it increased by 39 crowns in the first and by 85 ciowns 
in the second period. It should be noted that the absolute increase in 
the price of food was greater in the islands than in Jutland in the first 
period, the converse being true in the second period. 

From 190510 1910 the increase in the total wages of boarded male 
agricultural labourers was 24 per cent., that is i per cent, more than that of 
the general average and 3 per cent, more than that of the average for Jut- 
land. Between 1910 and 1915 this percentage n)se to 26, being equal to 
the average for the whole country and Jutland in the same period. The 
increase in summer wages reached 30 per cent, in the same quinquennial 
period and 22 per cent, in the second one, that is 4 per cent, more in 
each of these two periods than in Jutland. Winter wages, being already 
higher in the islands than in Jutland, increased slightly less, that is by 31 
per cent, and 22 per cent., respectively, in each oi the two quinquennial 
periods considered. The sum counted for food increased by 17 per cent, 
in the fiist and by 32 pei cent, in the second period. 

We will now notice some considerations arising out of an examination 
of the wages of boarded women workers. 

In this category of workers and for the whole country, total wages, in- 
cluding food, were 569 crowns in 1915, 449 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns 
in 1905 ; that is they increased by 79 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 120 
crowns from 1910 to 1915. The part constituted by summer wages was 
153 crowns in 1915, 129 crowns in 1910 and 102 crowns in 1905; that is they 
increased by 27 crowns in the first and by 24 crowns in the second quin- 
quennial period. Winter wages were ill crowns in 1915, 91 crowns in 
1910 and 71 crowns in 1905 ; that is they underwent two successive rises 
of 20 crowns. The part attributedto food was 305 crowns in 1915, 229 crowns 
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crowns ill 19x0 and 197 crowns in 1915 ; tliatisit increased first by 32 crowns 
and then by 76 crowns. 

In Jutland total wages represented 569 crowns in I9i5> 446 crowns 
in 19T0 and 369 crowns in 1905 ; that is they undeiwent two successive in- 
creases, respectively of 77 crowns and of 123 crowns. Summer wages 
reached 164 crowns in 1915, i35crowns in 1910 and io6in 1905, thus increas- 
ing twice over by 29 crowns. Winter wages were 102 crowns in 1915, 
83 crowns in 1910 and 62 crowns in 1905, thus increasing first by 21 crowns 
and then by 19 crowns. The amount assigned to food was 303 crowns 
in 1915, 228 crowns in 1910 and 201 crowns in 1905 ; the increases in the 
two quinquennial periods being thus 27 crowns and 75 crowns, respecti- 
vely. 

In the islands the total amouut of wages, including food, was 568 
crowns in 1915, 454 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns in 1905, the two in- 
creases being thus of 84 crowns and gf 114 crowns respectively. Summer 
wages were 141 crowns in 1915, 120 crowns in igio and 97 ciowiis in 1905; 
that is they underwent successive rises of 23 crow^ns and 2i crowns. Win- 
ter wages reached 121 ciowns in 1915, 102 crowms in 1910 and 80 crowns 
in 1905 ; that is they incieasedby 22 crowns in the first and by 19 crowns 
in the second quinquennial period. The value of food wtls 30O ciowns 
in 19I5» ^3^ in igio and 193 in 1905, increasing, that is, by 

39crownis from 1905 to 1910 and by 74 crowns from 1910 to 1915. 

These increases in tlie wages of boarded women workers which W’c 
have expressed in absolute figures were as follow^s in relative figures. In 
the whole country, total wages, including tood, rose by 21 per cent, from 1905 
to 1910, that is by 2 per cejnt. less than men's wages of the same category. 
A further inciease of 26 per cent, on the 1910 figure was experienced fiom 
iqro to 1915, this peicentage of increase being equal to that found in the 
corresi>onding men's wages. Women's summer w^ages underwent two in- 
creases, of 26 per cent, and of 18 per cent., that is less by 3 per cent, and 4 
per cent., respectively, than the corresponding increasesinthecase of men. 

wages increased successively by 28 per cent, and 22 per cent., that 
is by 3 per cent, and 2 per cent, less than those of men. The percentage 
of food was 16 per cent, in tlie first quinquennial period, that is 2 per cent, 
less than in the case of men ; and 33 per cent, or 1 per cent, less than in 
the case of men in the second period. 

In Jutland total wages, including food, increased first by 20 per cent, 
that is by i per cent, less than the men's wages, then by 27 per cent, or 
I per cent, more than the men's wages. The part represented by summer 
wages rose by 27 per cent, in the first quinquennial period, that is by i pel 
cent, more than the men's wages, and by 21 per cent, or 3 per cent, more 
than the men's wages in the second period. Winter wages underw'ent a 
first increase of 33 per cent., equal to the increase in men's wages, and a, 
second rise of 22 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than men's wages. The esti- 
mated value of food was first 13 percent, as in the case of men, then 
32 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than in the case of men. 

In the islands total wages, including food, increased first by 22 per cent. 


5 
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and then by 25 per cent., that is by less, by 2 per cent, and i per cent* 
respectively, than in the case of men. Slimmer wages increased first by 
23 per cent, and then by 17 per cent., these increases being thus less by 7 per 
cent, and 5 per cent, than they were in the case of men. The increases af- 
fecting winter wages were 27 per cent, and i8 per cent,, that is in both cases 
less by ^ per cent, than the corresponding increases of men’s wages. The 
percentages of food, on the other hand, increased by 20 and 31, that is by 
3 per cent, and l per cent., respectively, more than in the case of men. 

The total wages of boarded women workers were noticeably the same 
in both parts of the country. Actual wages, excluding food, were rather 
higher in tlie islands than in Jutland in the first and rather lower in the se- 
cond quinciuennial period. If we take 100 to be the figure for the actual 
wages, excluding food, of boarded women workers in Jutland, we find that 
in 1915 they were 105 in the islands, joi in 1910, and 98 in 1915. This 
difference concerns the value of food which re-establishes the balance. 

We have now to examine the jx)sition of journeymen/ who are paid by 
the day and not fed. 

In the whole country spring and summer daily w'ages for workers of this 
category were 2.94 crowns in 1915, 2.34 crowns in 1910 and 1.95 crowns in 
1905. The distribution among the tw^’o parts of the country is as follows. 
In Jutland wages of 3.22 crowns were received in 1915, 2.60 crowns in 1910 
and 2.16 crowns in 1905. In the islands the sum was 2.65 crowns in 1915, 
2.08 crowns in 1910 and 1.75 crowns in 1915. 

wages in the whole country 3.36crownsin 1915, 2.80 crowns 
ill 1910 and 2.42 crowns in 1905. In Jutland daily harvest wages were 
3.56 crowns in 1915, 2.97 crowns in 1910, 2.49 crowns in 1905, In the islands 
the corresponding amounts were, respectively, 3.17 crowns, 2.64 crowns 
and 2.35 crowns. 

Winter wages in the ivhole country were 2.19 crowns in 1915, 1.75 
crowns in 1910 and 1.44 crowns in 1905. In Jutland they were 2.29 crowms 
in 1915, 1.78 crowms in 1910 and 1.48 crowns in 1905. In the islands 
the respective corresponding amounts were 2.10, 1.72 and 1.40 crowns. 

It is easily seen that average daily wages of this category were alwjiys, 
during the period under review, lower in the islads than in Jutland, and 
that tliis disproportion was accentuated from 1905 to 1915. Thus daily 
wages on the islands constituted in 1905, 1910 and 1915 the following re- 
spective percentages of daily w’ages in Jutland : in spring and summer — 
81, 80 and 80 ; during harvest — 94, 88 and 89; in winter 94, 96 and 91. The 
position of day labourers is less unfavourable in the islands as compared 
with Jutland in winter and during harvest than in summer and spring, 
but always has this comparative inferiority where labourers of the same 
category are concerned. 

The increases of the wages of daily labourers in the two quinquennial 
periods — 1905 to 1910 and 1910 to 1915 — and the three seasons re view^- 
cd were as follows : in the whole country — 20 and 25 per cent., 15 and 20 
per ce^t., 21 and 25 per cent. ; in Jutland — 20 and 23 per cent., 19 and 19 
per cent., 20 and 28 per cent., in the islands — 18 and 27 per cent., la and 
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20 per cent., 22 and 22 per cent. It follows that the increases of wages were 
comparatively less than in the case of boarded labourers. The latter re- 
ceived the greatest increase of their wages in the first of the two quinquen- 
nial periods, while the day labourers received a far greater rise between 
19TO and 1915 than between 1905 and 1910. 

We should also take into* account that in these statistics, published 
in 1917, it was thought right to estimate agricultural day labours s' wages 
at the average for a year which they would have reached had woik been 
petmanent. The figures in this connection are the following : for the whole 
cotintry wages from 1905 to 1915 were successively 580, 680 and 830 crowns ; 
in Jutland they were 615, 720 and 890 crowns ; and in the ‘islands 545, 630 
and 770 crowns. 

We should not forget that day labourers receive the value of about 20 
crowns a yeai 111 kind. 
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TTIK DRAINING AND BRINGING UNDliR CUI/nVATlON 
01> J.AGOONS, MARSHES AND MARSHY RANDS. 


SOURCE : 

lyCY RKIATIVA \ h\ DESECAC 16 n DK LACUNAS, MARISMAS Y TURRENOS PVKlANOSOb {LaW as io 
the draining of lagoons ^ marshes and marshy lands) Gaceta dt , 27 July 1 (u 


§ I. Nature of the eaw of ^4 juey 1918. ^ 

The Spanish government has been preoccupied by the increase in 
the area of the lands, once productive, which have gradually been 
invaded by water from the sea or rivers or as a result of iirigation. 
Great sheets of water have thus been constituted and have become 
a home of infection and paludal poisoning, diminishing the cultivable area 
at the same time. The government has therefore promulgated the law of 
24 July 1918 by whichit is proposed to render these lands healthy and bring 
them under cultivation. 

This law does not aim only at hygiene and the goodsanitary condition 
of the country, but also proposes to make fully productive these uncultivat- 
ed lands on which, owing to special circumstances, a farmer cannot ^tain 
a yield and his effort and labour are of no economic use. The law is iii- 
tehded, therefore, to suppress such obtacles, so that work shall become pro- 
ductive on this land which, after fitting preparation, can and ought to 
contribute to increasing the agricultural wealth of the country. 

It is certain that a preoccupation with this necessity had its effect 
on the law now in force as to the system of waters. It grants owners of 
lands of this kind facilities for making them healthy and bringing them un- 
der permanent cultivation. But practice has shown these measures to 
be insufficient and ineffective, and the need is for stronger government 
action and greater State assistance, in order that these muddy, marshy 
lands, these marshes and lagoons, may if necessary be drained, and may 
afterwaids be brought under cultivation and handed over to permanent 
farming. An area of at least 100 hectares requires important works which 
an individual can undertake only rarely. It is therefore deemed necessary 
to stimulate public interest by granting to an owner the legal terms of a 
suitable expropriation, afterwards helping him economically with the works, 
an(J by according him also the accessory exemptions which are necessary 

t 

(I) Li y de Agms (Waters of i 3 July 1879, Chap. VXX, ^ 
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in order that enterprises of this kind, creating as they do new and import- 
ant wealth, may give integrity to the works undertaken by an individual 
and allow him to derive from them the profits legitimately his. 

§ 2. Concessions for draining land and rendering it healthy 

AND THEIR TERMS. 

Coming to an examination of the teims of the law which occupies us, 
we have to stale that it first provides that the State may concede and aid, 
on dcteimined conditions, the drying and the sanitation of lagoons, marshes, 
and marshy and boggy lands whenever there is question of an area of more 
than loo hectares. The concession made shall be considered to imply 
a declaration of the public usefulness of the woiks to be executed, whether a 
torced expropriation or a peinianent or temporary occupation of these lands 
be in question. The concessionary may immcdiatel> occupy and make use 
of the lands belonging to the State, but this wnll not prevent the subsist- 
ence of the legal services rendered thence. 

in ordei lhat its provisions may be more exactly understood, 
this law fixc's what is meant by lagoons, maishes and marshy and boggy 
lands. 

Every natural deposit of fresh water, or even of briny water not ema- 
nating from the sea, which is of insufficient extent to constitute a leal lake, 
is to be taken to be a lagoon. 

All low -lying land within the leach of the existing or foimer estuary of 
a river shall, whatever be its nature, betaken to be a marsh or fen, if it 
be periodic ally flooded by tides or at times of spate, and if it remain boggy 
until eva])oration cause the waters accumulated in it to disappear, or if 
it be not boggy or muddy but produce unhealthy emanations at low tide 
or at times of calm. 

Marshy and boggy lands are those in which stagnant water or mud are 
found abundantly, even if they be not extenssive enough, or boggy for suffi- 
ciently long at a time, to allow them to be considered natuial marshes. 

Concessions are made on the following conditions. Every private 
corporation or enterprise which has its headquarters in Spain may present 
drainage schemes and apply for the concession of the woiks and the ne- 
cessary aid. 

When once the works have been executed in accordance with an ap- 
proved scheme, the concessionary becomes owner of the lands which have 
been rendered healthy ; but those lands which belong to the State and have 
beencededto him gratis will return to the St ate ninety-nine years afterthe 
works have been completed. The concessionary may none the less have 
them entered in his name in the property register, although as soon as 
it has been proved that they have been drained, they will be liable eventually 
to return to the State, as stated. If the concessionary wish to obtain the 
removal of this liability he may do so by repaying to the State, when it 
has ceded all the drained lands within a determined concession, the amount 
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of the State aid he has received and interest on it calculated at the rate 
of 3 per cent, per annum from the day he received it. If the improved lands 
within a concession have been taken partly from a property, private or 
other, which the State has bought in order to make a freegrant of them for 
the term of ninety-nine years already mentioned, the concession«ary must 
pay the State the value fixed for the tax if he wish the clause stipulating 
the return to the State of the lands to remain ineffective, he acquiring per- 
petual ownership. This clause will be ineffective when the concession 
is made to a commune or province or a consortium of communes or 
provinces. 

The State will subsidize works of drying lands and rendtiing them 
healthy by making the concessionary a grant of which the amount will be 
determined, when the concession is made, in relation to the figure of the 
proposed specification, but will never exceed 60 per cent, ot this specifi- 
cation. In fixing the am(3unt of State aid, the area on which the works ot 
drainage and improvement are to take place and the extent I0 which they 
affect tile general interest will be taken into account. 

Concessions made nnder the system ot the law of 1918 will confer, 
in accordance with its provisions, the rollowing accessory adv^antages : 

1) Exemption from the tax on chattels and on the stamp-duty tor 
obtaining the concession, for all deeds relative to the constitution andi^sue 
of shares by bodies formed to commission and accomplish the woiks in 
question, and for the purchases made by the concessionary fidlowing 
on forced expropriations to allow ot the works ; 

2) Exemption from the contribution deduciblc from ]}i(^fils uiriied 
by the capital supposed to be invested in these works ; 

3) Temporary exemption for tem years from the time tlu^ woiks are 
finished from the land tax on the increase in the production of the lands, 
due to their sanitation or drainage, as compared with the production 
ascribed to them by the Ministry of Finances when the works were begun. 

If, in c'onscquence of works of drainage, roads or canals are construct- 
ed which can be used for traffic, the concessionary can make private use 
of them without restiiction. but if he wish to place them at the service of 
public traffic in return for payment he mUvSt first submit the taiiff of his 
charges to the approval of the competent authorities. 


§ 3 . Procedure applied to concessions. 

The law subsequently explains the method of applying fur concessions 
of land to be drained and made healthy and the procedure for dealing with 
applications. 

It establishes in the first place that there must be presented to the 
prefect of the province in which lies the greater part of the land in question 
a complete study of the^ scheme, comprising all the district to be drained, 
the specification of the works, the price of the lands which must be purchas- 
ed, the area of the part which must be drained. At the same time an order 
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must be presented for the payment of i per cent, of the si>ecification of the 
works, except when public corporations are the applicants for a concession. 

When applicatioD has been made for a concession, a period of thirty 
days will begin during wliich all applications regarding the lagoon, 
fen or marshy land in question will be received, so long as they are 
accompanied by the data or documents cited. In every case prefer- 
ence will be given to applications from public coiporations. Applica- 
tions from individuals or firms will be subject to the lequired processes in 
the order in which they are presented. As regards granting concessions, 
preference is given to the application which is accompanied by the most 
profitable scheme, that is the scheme which in the opinion of the adminis- 
tration, after it has been examined, will bring about the drainage of the 
lands at the lowest price per hectare and cover the largest area, and which 
offers the surest guarantees of success. 

When once the interval of thirty days has elapsed no more applica- 
tions will be received until those already presented have been dealt with. 
The administration will begin an enquiry into the applications and sche mes 
presented, in order to become acquainted with the geneial utility of the 
works, their importance, and the profit they may be expected to yield. 
Within a period of no more than sixty days all persons interested and all 
wishing to express an oyinion on the subject will be h( ard. At the same 
time the Management of Public Works will set on food a testing ol the 
scheme and an enquiry as to its technical and econc mic eruditions. 
There will be a similar enquiry on the part of the chief of the competent 
agronomic department, who wall deteimine the probable yield and pn^fits 
trom the cultivation of the drained or improved lands, and the special 
conditions, suited to these lands, whiedi he thinks sli^oiild be imposed on 
the concessional y. 

These preliminaries having been gone through, the council of miiiis- 
teis will decide on the proposal of the Minister of the Fomcnio if there is 
occasion to grant the concession, will fix the amount of the grant and the 
conditions to which it will be subject, and will determine the inteivalsof 
time within which the works must be executed. 

The concessional y, when not a public coiporation, must deposit at 
the Deposits Fund, wtliiii fifteen days from the time when the concession 
is made, an amount t qual to 5 per cent, of the total sfjecification. This sum 
wjll be returned to him as gradually he comes to have invested double its 
amount in the works, the amount of the official grant being deducted. The 
concessionary will also be obliged to begin the WDrks within six months of 
the date of the concession. 

The amount of the official grant will be used in proportionate shares 
for the different works executed. Increases and reductions of the sum in 
the specification, following on duly approved modifications of the scheme, 
cannot cause the amount of the grant to vary unless they imply a diminu- 
tion of the total area subjected to works of drainage. 

In duly proved cases of force majetire, or in cases when reasonable 
excuses for delay are advanced after half the works have been executed, 
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a prorogation of the intervals of time fixed in the deed of concession can 
be obtained. These prorogations may not be for a longer period than half 
the fixed interval. 

The concession may lapse in any one of the following cases : a) if the 
concessionary have not made his cautionary payment of 5 per cent, within 
the interval of time fixed by law ; b) if the works have not been begun 
within the legally established interval of time, andif the delay be not due to 
difficulties arising in the course of the procedure for the expiopriation of 
land indispensable to the execution of the work — in this case the conces- 
sionary should, in order to pievent the concession from lapsing, deposit 
a sum equal to the value of these lands ; c) if the various stages of works 
have not be^en passed in the i ntervals of time allotted to each of them, works 
not executed strictly in accordance with the terms of the scheme being 
taken to be unfinished ; d) when, during the course of works, landvS are not 
kept in a desired state of dryness and sanitation. 

The declaration that a conccvssion has been annulled will involve for 
the concessionary the loss of his deposit. If when this declaration is made 
works have been executed of which it is considered advisable to continue 
the execution and systematization, the government will undeidake theii 
preservation and completion, either itself or by means of a new concession. 
In this case the first concessionary will have right to be indemnified 
for the value of the scheme and the works .of recognised usefulness, all the 
grants he has received and all costs of maintenance boi ne by the State being 
deducted. 

Finally the law of 24 July 1918, of which it is not necessary to empha- 
size the agricultural and social importance, providers that lands near ur- 
ban centres, and liy-ble to be included in them as population increases, can- 
not be included in the conct'ssions foi the diamage and bringing under 
cultivation of land to which the law refers 
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FRANC Iv 

TU!' 1,\\V or -v XOVl.Mm',K AS To 'i'HIi KKOJMSION OF I, \KDS -Jour- 

nai offuiil, 1 Dtccmbii j<)jF 

Hitherto the redivibion of lauds in France has been governed by the 
laws of 21 June 1865 and 22 December 1888 as to syndical associations. 
These laws provide for two kinds of associations, free and authorized. 

The foimer can be constituted only with the unanimous consent, ex- 
pressed in* writing, of the persons interested. The others can be formed on 
the basis of a mere majority. The required majority varies according to 
whether the pro]K)sed works are of the nature of conservation or improve- 
ment ; and while for the former case an association can be authorized simply 
by a prefect’s decree, in the latter the usVfulness of its enterprise must be 
recognized by the Council of State before it can receive administrative sanc- 
tion. The authorization an association receives not only confers certain 
advantages on it, and imposes on it certain obligations of an administra- 
tive character, but also gives it the right to compel recalcitrant indivi- 
duals, who benefit by the works it undertakes in the common interest, to par- 
ticipate in these works and bear a pro|X)rtion of expenses. This is evi- 
dently a. right which of its nature depends on the public authority, and of 
which it seems that the exercise ought to restricted to representatives 
of the public authority, within the limits strictly fixed by the law. 
The first law governing the status of syndical associations, that of 21 
June 1865, purported indeed to confer this right only on associations aim- 
ing at works of consei vation of so evident a public utility that some of them 
— the protection and preservation of seawalls, river embankements, etc. 
the cleansing and deepening of unnavigable streams, the draining of 
marshes — could be executed, failing an association regularly constituted 
by persons interested, by the administration itself, in right of the powers 
it held, the poisons interested being compelled to contribute to the extent 
of the benefit they ’derived. 

But experience showed that very little was to be expected of this law, 
if the administrative authority were persistently excluded, so that associa- 
tions aiming at land improvement in the collective interest were deprived 
of all coercive right. Several deputies, thinking the law of 1865 needed 
amendment on this point, presented to the National Assembly on 
23 March 1873 a proposal to extend the advantages of the authorization and 
all its consequences to all the syndical associations. This proposal receiv- 
the open support of the agricultural world ; out of 140 syndical cham- 
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bers consulted by the Ministry of Agriculture no gave an opinion favourable 
to it. It was adopted by the commission appointed to examine it, but this 
comm^'ssion, because of the importance of the questions it raised, thought 
itself obliged to submit it to the Council of State. The council in a pro- 
nouncement, accompanied by an ample justifying statement, decided that, 
owing to the distinction which the law of 1865 had estabished between 
works of conservation and improvement and speculative undertakings, 
there would be no occasion to admit to the benefits of the authorization, 
except in the cases for which the law provides, any but the associations 
whose enterprise is recognised by the Council of State to be of public 
usefulness. Matters were left thus, the proposal leading to nothing. 

When later it was thought nt:cessar> to revise the law of 1865 there 
was a return to the solution suggt sted by the Council of State. In virtue of 
the provisions of the law of 22 December 1868, which c( mpletcd and modi- 
fied that oi 1865, all the syndical associations undertaking not only the 
works specified in the vanous chauses of Article i, but also tlu se^ known ge- 
nerally as works of agricultural improvement in the collective interest, 
can be authorized. But associations having works of improvement as 
their object must obtain from the Council of State a recognition that 
they are of public usefulness. 

Although during the discussion, to which the law of 1888 gave rise in 
the vSenate, it seemed to be admitted that the fixing of geneial boundaries 
was included among the works of agricultural improvement which an au- 
thorized association might undertake, doubts subsisted. According to 
some, the law had in view only works of land improvement and not 
works intended to open the road to undertakings of this kind. An opinion 
expressed by the Council of State, at the meeting held on 15 and 19 
January 1891 to deal with the case of the commune of Baudignecourt 
(Meuse), did not suffice to dispel these floubts. This opinion was expressed 
in the following circumstances. The commune in question had wished for 
a general fixiiiig of its boundaries, accompanied by a revision of the bounda- 
ries of all properties situated within its territory , the new boundaries to 
imply the opening of four farming roads ; 392 landowmers had consented to 
this enterprise, but one had been hindering its execution for a long time by 
his irreconciliahlc opposition. After the law of 1888 this opposition could 
no longer succeed. In the first place , where the farming roads were concern- 
ed the law was explicit and the dissenter could be compelled to contribute 
to opening the m up; and in the second place the general fixing of boundaries 
became for him a work of delimitation which the Civil Code made obliga- 
tory for neighbour landowners. Because of the special circumstances the 
opinion of the Council of vState, which was favourable to the claims of the 
commune, could constitute only a specific decision without bearing on the 
principal question, which had still to be elucidated, the question namely of 
whether the work of fixing general boundaries could become the object of 
an authorized association. As far as the delimitation of properties was con- 
cerned the law of 17 April 1898 as to the revision of the land-survey had 
dispelled all doubts. But the rectifications of contours and the exchange 
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of parcels of land which sometimes accompanied a general fixing of bounda- 
ries^ could not be other than voluntary, so long as the law of 1865-88 were 
not amended. An association could not be authorized to insist on such rec- 
tifications and exchanges any more than to undertake a re division. This 
then was the object of the new law of which we will explain the provisions. 

Legal Definition, — A regularly authorized syndical association has free- 
dom of action and is ruled by its own by-laws. Can the use of this freedc m 
be reconciled with the nature of works oi redivision raising other questions 
than those which associations, formed for the purpose of work involving 
transfer of projrerty rights, are usually calk d upon to solve ? There seemed 
to be nothing agmnst this, so long as the actual text of the law, by defin- 
ing precisely the object and the limits of rtdivision, ensuud that all who 
took'part in it should have the necessary guarantees and safeguards. With 
this object, Article i of the law of 27 November 1918 lays down that 
when, in a territory which may depend on one or more adjacent com- 
munes 01 parts ol c(>mmunes, pnqrerties which arc not built upon are 
diviek d into parcels and scatteud, redunsion may take place by means of a 
new distribution of the land. This redivision has no aim except the im- 
prove ment of farming on the lands on which it takes place 
^ Exchanges in Kind, — ■ Theie is howeverno encroachment on the liberty 
of a syndical association, nor any op|X>sition to its free action, ip a dtclaia- 
tion of the bases on which the law means the exchanges implic d by re divi- 
sion to be eliccted. This rtdivision must u(-t be a c(iVer fcT rtal txchai gs 
of property, false to its principle and injurious to the interests of the Trta- 
snry. Article 2 of the law therefore provides that exchanges must be really 
in kind, each landowner receiving an area proportionately equal, in t xtent 
and in quality, to that which lie cede s. 

Payment oj Balance in Cash. — It may however happen exceptionally 
that this principle cannot be observe d and that a balance of valrt must be 
paid in cash, either because fractions of land too small to allow tin m to be 
exchanged for other land are in question, or because a laiuk wiur has to be 
compensated for a value of a transitory nature attaching to his land 
such as that of trees, enclosures, ^manuring, sowing — w'hich cannot be 
credited to him otherwise because it is a rule of rc division that only the 
area and quality of the land can be the basis of t xchangc s. Article 3 there- 
fore establishes that exceptionally, the payment of a balance in cash is 
authorized, i) when it is impossible to establish among holdings in re al estate 
the balance for which Article 2 provides, without payment of a sum in 
cash ; 2) when it is necessary to indemnify an owner oAand ceded for such 
additional transitory value as that of enclrsurrs, trees, manuring and sew- 
ing, attaching to his land. The sum paid as a balance will be paid to the 
beneficiary directly only if the real estate he remits in exchange be not 
burdened with an> charge. 

—The procedure organized by the law of 21 June 1865-22 
December 1888 is retained, with the following amendments contained 
in Article 4 : 

i) The lan<iowners concerned who, when duly summoned and when 
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warned of the consequences of their abstention, do not foimally oppose the 
enquiry in writing, or who fail to appear or vote at the general meeting, 
shall be considered to have joined the association. 

2) The documents to be submitted to the aclministiative enquiry 
will comprise a plan showing the perimtter of the lands to be redividtd, 
a description of the prt>perty on each parcel, and the association's scheme. 

3) A committee shall have for chaiiman the justice of the j>cace and 
shall conist of the departmc ntal directors of diuct taxation, re gistration and 
agricultural services or theii resjxctivc delegated, of a notary of the canton 
nominated by the prefect, and of four landowners eleclt cl by secret ballot, 
of whom two shall not be local. This cc mmittec shall meet at the chief 
town of the canton and shall aibitrate, in the last resoit, when disputes 
arise among mtmbeis of the associatif>n or when one of them questions 
the classification ot valuation of lands oj the inteiprctation of an act of 
the association. The cf-mnnssion can collaboiale in a consultative capa- 
city with the engineei or other expert who is directing woiks undu taken. 

The committee’s lole ends when the ague me nt ctmchiding woiks of 
redi vision has received official confiTmation. This eonfumation wall have 
the effect of in some sort authenticating, by a public dee d, the agreement 
to which the general meeting of the^se intercste d subscribes, and the mutc^ 
rial exprehsie ill of this agreement which will take tlu‘ foini of a plan drawn 
up in two copies, and a table showing the number, nature and content of 
each parcel of land, together with the name of its new owner. Extracts 
from this dcvscription, which will show the part iculais meiitiom d and also the 
size of parcels, will sei've the landowners oom'erned as title-deeds to what- 
ever is included in their lots. The data in these (‘xtracts will form the 
bases of mortgages. 

Competence of the Association — By the teims of Article 5 a syndical 
association regularly constituted for jniiposcs of rc division is able cn occa- 
sion to make rural farming roads, in the course of redivision and within the 
limits thereof. The lands necessary to this object are deducted from the 
total area to be redivide d. 

Rural roads made anew or altered in theii course during woiks of redi- 
vision may be recognized by a decrc‘e following on a ic solution of the mu- 
nicipal council. 

The syndical association is no less qualifn d to decide n|X>n and to ex- 
ecute all works of land impiovement connected with the woiks for which 
the deed of association provides. 

Riojih of Third^arties. — We have still tf) consider the extent to whiedi 
a redivision may distuib the legal relatieuis bet wee n landowners and persons 
having rights in the real estate within the sphere ot undertakings. ^ This 
is a serious difficulty, which the number and complexity of rights contribute 
to increase. 

The properties which are to be ledistributed may be burdened with 
rights of usufruct, services, lie‘ns and mortgage s, or may be leased, or their 
rents and profits ma}^ constitute security. They may be the object of 
actions at law for claining or cancelling rights. These rights and actions 
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will be transferred to the equivalent real estate for which they are exchang- 
ed. This method is followed everywhere where rcdivision is practised, 
^ and it would be diflSciilt to imagine another as simple and equitable. Ob- 
jections of principle can evidently be made against replacing a security 
established by free agreement with an imposed security. But it seems just 
that where the primary right of all, the right of property, yields place, rights 
deriving from it .should share its fate. The effects of a redivision are bind- 
ing on all, as are those of expropriation. 

It has however seemed equitable to allow holders of these rights to 
retain the power to protest, before the committee for which Article 4 pro- 
vides, against the new situation to which this substitution gives rise, and 
to obtain a hearing for their objections. A lessee or metayer may wish to 
ask that his lease be amended or cancelled ; a mortgagee may desire to 
make reservations as to the new security provided for bis credit. None of 
these claims will have a suspensory effect ; they can neither modify nor de- 
lay the course of operations ; but they will evoke from the committee 
decisions by which the syndicate and the expert directing the redivision will, 
if need be, profit. 

This right of inteivention rescived foi tliird parties presupposes, if 
it is to be usefully exercised, preliminary notice, for which a ruling of the 
public adpiimstralioii will piovide, of woikto be undertaken. 

Exchanges of Real Estate. — Although exjx^rieiice teaches that no mea- 
sure is absolutely effective against the dispel sion of property except col- 
lective territorial leadjustmeiit, lesuKs which can be expected from indivi- 
dual exchanges are not negligible, and become less so when the possibility 
of compulsoiy collective exchanges appears. 

Article 8 of the new law determines that exchanges of rural real estate 
will be assimilated, in so fai as the tiansfei of liens and mortgages burden- 
ing such property are concerned, to exchanges effected by means of collec- 
tive redivision ; but the mortgagee or lien-holder will always be able, if 
necessary, to have this transfer judicially annulled by the presidSit of the 
civil court, legislating in the chamber of council. 

There is yet another obstacle which it has been considered important 
to avoid, with a view to making these exchanges general, namely that aris- 
ing out of the heavy charges accompanying the transfer of the property of 
incompetent persons. A resolution of the family council must authorize 
^m. This resolution must be submitted for official confirmation to the 
civil court against whose decision there is appeal. Individual exchanges 
of rural real estate are not, from the public point of view, of sufficient inter- 
est to authorize a demand for the suppression of these foimalities, which 
constitute guarantees for persons whom the law desires to protect, but a 
financial law will determine the conditions in which exemption from all 
dues tp the State will be granted, in the case of a resolution of a family 
cofliicil, and the judgement officially confirming it, which authorize the 
exchange of rural real estate belonging to an incompetent person. 
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great BRITAIN AND IRBEAND. 

Tin: FIXING or VGRICLT.TITRAI, wages in nN<rEANl) VNI)W\Gi:S — The Labour 
(iCUttit , Vo I, XXVI, Ntj i<> I/)n<lon, October i<u^i 

On the loth and i rth of October the Agricultural Wages Board com- 
pleted its work (i) of fixing minimum rates of wages for adult men workers 
in agriculture in every county in England and Wales. Minimum rates for 
boys have been fixed fox ever}^ English county and for the Welsh coun- 
ties except Radnor, Brecon, Merioneth and Montgomery. 

The new oideis fix wages as follows for men eighteen and more 
years old : 


County 

! Minimuin weekly 

1 wftge ( 

1 1 

length of working week 

in summer | in winter 

! 

Einoaslurc . . 

1 I 

35^ 1 

55 ^2, ht)U»s 

5S 1/2 

Anglesey aiul Carnarvon 

1 31 s 6<^ i 

56 


McTiontlh aud Montgonieiy 

' 30s ' 

. 1 

54 

00 

— 

„ i 

_ _ 




For boys under eighteen years of age, the new orders fix minimum 
rates of weekly wages and rates of pay for overtime in Lancashire and in 
Anglesey and Carnarvon, and also in twenty-seven othei coun1ii*s. 

The mini mum rates of wages which liave nowlx^eii fixed for ordinary male 
agricidtmal labourers ah over England and Wales range from 30s. a week, 
a rate found in many counties, to 359. a week in Cumberland, Westmorland 
and Fiiri^ss, Yorkshiie, Lancashire, Nottingliamshire and Staffordshire, 
3G.S. a week in Northumberland, Durham and Cheshire, and 365. (yd, a week 
ill Glamorgan and Monmoutli. 

For boys the rate fixed is with a few exceptions, los. a week for boys 
under fourteen, rising by equal annual increments to the full minimum 
for men. Boys are, like adults, paidfor overtime on the basis that overtime 
on weekdays is equal to time and a quarter and overtime on Sundays to 
time and a half. In order to allow for inexperience a -reduction of 20 per 
cent, is allowed on the rates for all boys under eighteen during the first 
two months of their employment in agriculture. 

Minimum rates of wages and of payment for overtime have also been 
fixed for such special classes of male workers as horsemen, stockmen and 
shepherds, who are entrusted with the care of animals and necessarily work 
for longer and more uncertain hours than ordinary farm labourers. The 

(i) For the earlier activity of this board seeourissues (or May 1918, page436; June 1918^ 
X>uge 523; August 1918, page 6<)9 ; and October 1918, page 850 
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rates are iisuaHy fixed for a week of seven days consisting of the hours of 
labour customary in the area and for the class of workers concerned, and 
fates for overtime apply if and when the customary hours arc exceeded. 
These special rates were fixed in Octo]>er for Suffolk, Dorset, Kent, 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon and Bedfordshire, Northamptonsliirc , Sus- 
sex, Berkshire, Surrey, lyincolnshire, Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, Warwick- 
shire, Cumberland and Westmorland, Middlesex, Hertfoidshiu , Anglesey 
and Carnarvon, Merioneth and Montgome^. 

Finally, orders were made to fix rates of payment for the regular and 
overtime work of women and ^irls in agriculture throughout England and 
Wales. For women eighteen and more years old a uniform rate of 5/i. an 
hour, and for girls a scale of rates beginning at 2 % d. an hour for girls under 
fourteen and rising by annual increments of ^ i to the full miniinum rate 
for women, were fixed. In Cumberland, Westmorland, the Furness District 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire the rates for each age-group of girls under 
eighteen were however id. an hour higher than elsewhere. Provision is 
made for a reduction of the specified rates by id. an hour during the 
first three months of a wonran’s or girPs employment in agriculture, and 
special provision is made for workers employed on weekly contracts in 
Northumberland. 
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